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FIFTH BOOK. 


c H A P. VI. 


§ I. Elizabeth aſcends the throne. Philip of Spain demands ber in marriage. 
§ II. The queen's coronation. FI III. The parliament confirms the queen's fupre - 
macy. S IV. The reformation eftabliſhed. & V. Treaty of peace with France. 
S VI. The dauphin and Mary queen of Scots aſſume the arms of England. 
$ VII. The proteſtant lords of Scotland revolt againſt the regent. & VIII. They 
ſollicit the affiftance of Elizabeth. Affairs of the Low-Countries. Death of 
pope Paul IV. S IX. Elizabeth's wiſe maxims of government. & X. She ſends 
aà body of forces into Scotland. & XI. Treaty of Edinburgh, in conſequence of 
which the French forces return to their. own country. & XII. Dudley becomes a 
© great favourite at the court of England. & XIII. Propoſals from the pope to 
Elizabeth. Death of Francis II. & XIV. Regulations in England. Eliza- 
' beth demands of Mary a confirmation of the treaty of Edinburgh. & XV. Mary 
 defires a ſafe- conduct of Elizabeth, and meets with a repulſe. & XVI. She ar- 
rives in Scotland, and enters into a literary correſpondence with the queen of Eng- 
land. & XVII. Elizabeth puts the nation in a poſture. of defence. & XVIII. 
Conſpiracy of Arthur de la Pole. Inpriſonment of lady Catherine Gray. & XIX. 
Civil war in France. The Huguenots affiſted by Elizabeth, who takes poſſeſſion 
of Havre de Grace. & XX. Pacification in France. The Engliſh are beſieged 
in Havre de Grace, and obliged to capitulate. & XXI. Elizabeth defeats the 
Project of a match between Mary of Scotland and Charles archduke of Auſtria. 
XXII. Peace with France and the Low-Countries. & XXIII. Elizabeth + 
propoſes lord Dudley as an bhushond for the Scattifh queen. & XXIV. The mu- 
tuet animoſity and diſſimulation of both queens. & XXV. Lord Darnley arrives 
in Scotland. & XXVI. And is married tothe queen of that country, contrary to 
the advice of Elizabeth. The earl of Murray, and the revolting Scottiſh lords 
| take refuge in England. & XXVII. Mary engages in the catholic league of 
- Bayonne. & XXVII. David Kictio is ofſaſſinated in the prefence of queen Mary. 
Vol. III. | B XXIX. 
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XXIX. Mary eſcapes to Dunbar; raiſes à body of forces, and quiets the diſ- 
turbances of ber kingdom. &. XXX. $he is delivered of a prince, afterwards 
king Fames I. of Bugland. # Secret praffices of the 4wo queehs in the Nominions 
of each other. XXX XI. Henry king of Scotland Aeſpiſad by the queen, and the 
nation in general. & XX XII. The parliament of England addreſs the queen, to 
marry and ſettle the ſucceſſion. & XX. XIII. Henry lord Darnley, king of Scot- 
land, is blown up with gun-powder. & XXXIV. The earl of Bothwell is ac- 
quitted of the murder. & XXXV. He carries off the queen, to whom he is af- 
terwards married. & XXXVI. Queen Mary is confined by her rebellious ſubjects 
to the caſtle Lochlevin. & XXXVIE Queen Blizabeth intetpgſes in her be- 
baff. $ XXXVIN. Maty is compalleil to rei her crown in favour of , tht 
young prince; and Murray is appointed regent. & XXXIX. The French king 
refuſes to deliver Calais to the Engliſh, according to treaty. Embaſſy from John 
Baſilowitz emperor of Ruſſia, to Elizabeth. & XL. Rebellion in Ireland by 
Shan O' Neile.  XLI. The civil war in France renewed. Cauſes of diſſenſion 
between Elizabeth\and 2 , Spain. S XIII. Mary of Scptland efcapes from 

ber confinement, and is defeated at Lang ſide by Murray and his confederates. 
$ XL III. She flies into England, is detained priſoner at Carlile, and accuſed of 
her husband"s murder, by his mother the counteſs of Lennox. S XLIV. Eli- 


' © zabeth appoints commiſſioners to examine the diſpute between Mary and her re- 


bellious ſubjetts, at York ; bifore whom Murrey actuſes his ſovereign. $ XLV. 
Private agreement between the duke of Norfolk and the regent. The cauſe is 
.. evoked to Hampton-court. & XVI. Murray proceeds with the .aceuſation. 
S XL. VII. Mary waccuſes the regent as the contriver of ber bucband's murder. 
S XLVIII. Murray betrays the dike of Norfolk ; returns to bis own country, and 
impriſaus the duke of Cbateleraud. & XLIX. Rupture between Philip and Eli. 
2abeth. & L. Scheme againſt Cecil by ſome of the chief nobility aubo favour \the 
'.. intereſt of queen Mary. N LI. Elizabeth is backward in the negotiation for a 
treaty with. Mary. & LN. Leiceſter males her -acquainted with «thepurpoſed 
match beteveen Mary and the duke of Norfolk, "who is committed to the Tower. 
Several other noblemen are confined. & LIII. Scheme of an inſurretion in Eng- 
land, ſo be ſupported by the dute of Alva. S LIV. The earls of Northumber- 
land and Weſtmortland excite a rebellion, bich is cruſped by the earl f War- 
wick, & LV. Infurrettton by Leonard Dacres. & LVI. Affairs of France and 
the Low-Countries, $ LVII. Death of Murray regent of Scotland. S LVIII. 
Scot of Buccleugh, and Carr of Ferineherſt, make an irruption into England. 
S LIX. The earl of Suſſex invades Scotland. The earl of Lenox is choſen re- 
gent of that kingdom. & LX. A conſpiracy in England for the deliverance of 
the Scottiſh queen. & LXI. Progreſs of the treaty for the releaſe of Mary. 
$1. ME members of the privy council concealed the death of Mary 
| | for ſome hours, during which they deliberated upon the mea- 
4 ſures they ſhould purſue. At length they imparted this event 


to the houſe of lords, who made no ſcruple of declaring for the princeſs Eli- 


zabeth, who ſucceeded according to the will of her father Henry, and was 
agreeable to the nation in general. The majority of the peers were either al- 


| together indifferent with regard to religion, or ſecretly favoured the refornia- 
tion; and the reſt believed that popery was too firmly eſtabliſhed to be over- 


thrown by a female ſovereign, who was ſo far from being a bigot, that ſhe 
| | : > | | | 3 


\ 


Chap. Vl. OF ENGLAND. 3 
9 conformed to the religion of her ſiſter; and even declared herſelf a Roman c 
4 tholic. The lords having deputed Heath archbiſhop of York, to ſignify Camden. 
# | their reſolution to the lower houſe, it was unanimouſly approved by the com- 
mons; and Elizabeth was immediately proclaimed, amid the acclamations of 
the people, in the five and twentieth year of her age. She forthwith repaired 
from Hatfield to London; and, after having received the compliments of the 
nobility, ſhe ſent ambaſſadors to the different powers of Europe to notify her 
acceſſion to the throne of England. Lord Cobham was diſpatched to Philip, 
whom ſhe conſidered as her friend and ally; Sir Thomas Chalons ſet out for the 
imperial court; and ſhe joined Howard lord Effingham to Thirleby biſhop of Ely, 
and doctor Wotton, who were the plenipotentiaries at the congreſs of Cambray. 
Killegrew was ſent to ſound the proteſtant princes of Germany; and Karne- 
had orders to make the pope acquainted with the death of Mary, and ſuc- 
ceſſion of Elizabeth. Then ſhe formed her council, in which ſhe retained 
thirteen; of her fiſter's counſellors, to whom ſhe joined eight perſons who were 
attached to the proteſtant religion +. Philip of Spain was not a little alarmed 
at the death of his conſort. He dreaded Elizabeth's marrying a proteſtant 
3 prince, in which caſe all his influence in England would vaniſh: he was 
=_ - not without fear that the French king would ſupport the claim of Mary queen 
8; af Scots, and unite England, Scotland, and Ireland, to his own dominions. 
In order to prevent ſuch an acceſſion of power to his enemies, he ſent the count 
de Feria to propoſe a match between him and Elizabeth, who, notwithſtand- 


9 ing his promiſe to procure a diſpenſation from the pope, deelined the pro- 


3 poſal; though in ſuch obliging terms, that the king of Spain could not juſtly 
I take offence at her refuſal. Indeed ſhe had great reaſon to avoid a rupture 
with that monarch; for ſhe was involved in a, war with France and Scotland; 
g the crown was overwhelmed with debts contracted in the two preceding reigns, 
3 and the finances of the kingdom were quite exhauſted: beſides, ſhe was not a 
| little embarraſſed on the fcore of religion. | uu tt 
5 II. Her council being conſulted on the ſituation of affairs, adviſed her to 
forward the negotiation for a peace with France and Scotland; in the mean 
time to-fortify the frontiers, equip a iſtrpng fleet for the defence of the coaſt, 
and change the ſheriffs and magiſtrates, in ſuch a manner that a majority of 
proteſtant members ſhould be returned to the next parliament, Which was ac- 
cordingly con oked for the twenty · fifth day of January. In the interim ſhe 
employed doctor Parker to reform in private the liturgy of Edward VI. then 
pabliſhed a proclamation, allowing divine ſervice to be performed in the vul- 
gar tongue, and her ſubjects to read the Scriptures. In the beginning of the An. Ch. 1559. 
year the marquis of Northampton, condemned in the late reign, was reſtored 
co his honours; Edward Seymour, ſon of the duke of Somerſet, was created 
baron Beauchamp. and earl of Hertford 3 Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon of the 
duke of Norfolk, was promoted to che honour of viſcount Howard of Bindon ; 
her kinſman Henry Cary of Hunſdon, and Oliver St. John of Bletmiſto, were 
elevated to the rank ot barons. 'Thele promotions were ſucceeded by the 


The old members were Heath archhiſhop high admiral; lord Howard of ham, 
of Vork; Pawlet Marquis of Wincheſter, locd chamberlain ; Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir William 
tagh treaſuret; Fitz-Allen earl of Arundel; al- Petre, Sir John Maſon, Sir Richard $ickvitte, and 
bot earl of Shrewſbury, Stanley earl of Derby; Nicholas Wottun iii 


| | | 4 . queen's 


Burnet. 


Camden, 
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ligion; and, in ſo doing, chuſe a middle courſe between the extremes of ſuperſti- 
tion and irreligion, that the nation might bere-united in one kind of worſhip : he 
concluded his harrangue by repreſenting the neceſſities of the government, and 


- recommending a ſupply to her majeſty. The commons, though they had been 


harraſſed by impoſitions in the late reign, chearfully granted the tonnage and 
poundage, together with a large ſubſidy on funds and moveables. And for 
the ſupport of the queen's royal eſtate, they paſſed a bill for reftoring the firſt 
fruits and tythes to the crown; 'the revenue of which was hkewiſe improved 


by the diſſolution of all the abbeys, nunneries, hoſpitals, and chantries, 


founded ſince the reign of Edward. On the fourth day of February, the 

commons had preſented an addreſs to the queen, adviſing her to marry, for 

the benefit of a quiet ſucceſſion: and, in her reply, ſhe ſaid ſhe was obliged to 
them for having forbore to mention any time or perſon; but that ſhe looked 
upon herſelf as married to her people; that ſhe had no inclination to alter her 
condition; and that ſhe ſhould be very well pleaſed with the thoughts of their 
inſcribing on her tomb, Here lies a queen, who lived and died a virgin.“ 
The parliament of England enacted a ſtatute, recognizing Elizabeth to be the 
lawful ſovereign, by virtue of the act paſſed in the thirty- fifth year of her 

father's reign. But the ſentence of divorce between that king and Anne Bo- 
leyn was not reverſed:; nor the act which confirmed the ſentence, repealed. 
Then both houſes converting their attention to the affairs of religion, paſſed ſe- 
veral laws ordaining that ſervice ſnould be performed in the vulgar tongue: That 

the ſupremacy of the church of England ſhould be veſted in the ereign: 
That all the acts relating to religion, which had paſſed in the reign of the laſt 
Edward, ſhould be renewed and confirmed: That the nomination to biſnoprics 
ſhould be veſted in the queen, who might exerciſe her ſupremacy by any per- 
fon ſhe ſhould think proper to appoint for that purpoſe : That all perſons in 
office ſhould take the oath of fupremacy; and that no perſon, under ſevere 
penalties, ſhould, by word or writing, ſupport any foreign authority in this 


kingdom : That there ſhould be an uniformity of worſhip : That, -on the va- 


cancy of any biſhopric, the queen might reſume its manours and temporal 
poſſeſſions, making a juſt recompence to the ſee of perſonages impropriate. 
Elizabeth abuſed this power, by ſtripping the ſees of all their beſt manours, 
under the colour of giving equivalents in other impropriations. She was, by 
another act, put in poſſeſſion of all religious houſes; and they paſſed a ſtatute 
declaring that the condemnation of the Romiſh biſhops, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. was both juſt and lawful. _ | | | 

$ IV. Elizabeth being veſted with the ſupremacy, erected a tribunal called 
the High Commiſſion-court, compoſed of a certain number of commiſſioners, 
who acted with the authority of the vicegerent appointed in the reign of 
the eighth Henry. Some eccleſiaſtics having preached againſt the n 
| 1 | S 
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the queen forbade all perſons to preach without licence under the great ſeal ; 
and this prohibition irritated the lower houſe of convocation to ſuch a degree, 
that, in a petition. to her majeſty, they maintained the doctrines. of the Roman 
church. They aftewards propoſed a. public diſpute between nine doctors of 
cach party; but, when the diſputants aſſembled for this purpoſe; the Roman 
catholics declared they would not, without the; pope's permiſſion, diſpute upon 
points which were already decided. Of nine thouſand four hundred eccle- 


ſiaſtics, Who held benefices in England, thoſe who choſe rather to renounce 


their livings than the Roman catholic religion, amounted to fourteen biſhops, 
twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of colleges, fifty canons, and about four- 
ſcore of the inferior clergy : their places being filled with proteſtants, the 
church of Englancl was entirely reformed. SERIE | 


S V. While the queen effected this ſudden change in religion within her domi- 
nions, the plenipotentiaries of France and England continued their negotiation 
at Cateau in the Cambreſis; and the envoys of Philip II. who fall entertained 
ſome hope of eſpouſing Elizabeth, inſiſted upon Henry's reſtoring Calais to 
the Engliſh ;. but, when he ſaw the reformation eſtabliſhed in England, and 
met with a final repulſe from the queen, he abandoned her intereſt, and com- 
promiſed his difference with the French monarch., Elizabeth, finding herſelf 
thus deſerted: by the king of Spain, concluded a treaty with France, import- 
ing, that Henry ſhould retain Calais, and the other places he had wreſted 
from the Englith, for eight years ; at the, expiration. of which they ſhould 
be reſtored to the queen of England: That he ſhould give ſecurity for paying 
to Elizabeth, ty 6 ſucceſſors, the ſum, of five hundred: thouſand golden 
crowns, in caſe thoſe places ſhould not be reſtored at the appointed time; and 
that, over and above this payment, Henry and his ſucceſſors ſhould be 
obliged to reſtore Calais, and the other places, 1 to the ſtipulations of 
the treaty: That the French king ſhould give hoſtages for the performance of 
this article: That neither he, nor the king and queen of Scotland, nor Eliza- 
beth, ſhould attempt any thing againſt each other, directly or indirectly, to the 
prejudice of this treaty : That the fortifications of Aymouth, and all others 
raiſed in Scotland ſince the treaty of Boulogne, ſhould be demoliſhed : Thar all 
the other pretenſions of the contracting parties, ſhould remain in full force, 
until all differences could be amicably compromiſed: And that they ſhould not 
encourage or protect the rebellious ſubjects of each other. At the ſame. time 
a ſeparate treaty of peace, to the ſame purpoſe, was concluded between the 
queens of England and Scotland, and ratified by Mary, and her husband Francis 
the dauphin. {oo | * dog; 

$ VI, Henry would not have granted ſuch favourable terms to Elizabeth, 
had he intended to obſerve. the articles of the treaty : but his ſole defign in 
conſenting to this peace, was to humour Philip, who, from a notion of punc- 


tilio, would not ratify his own peace with France, until he had mediated a 
treaty between the French king and Elizabeth. Not that he preſerved the leaſt 


regard to the intereſt of England, or deſired that Henry ſhould adhere to. the 


articles of the peace; but he thought his honour required that he ſhould ef- 
fect an apparent accommodation in fayour of his ally. Immediately after the 


peace of Cateau, the dauphin and his conſort Mary queen of Scots, aſſumed 


the title of king, and queen. of Scotland, England, and Ireland; and cauſed 
the, arms of England to be engraved on their ſeals and plate. Sir Nicholas Camden. 


Throg- 
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Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, complaining of this inſult, 
received a very frivolous anfwer ; and he repeating his remonſtrance, the 


French miniftry told him, the king and queen of Scotland had as good a right 


to aſſume the arms of England, as Elizabeth had to arrogate the title of queen 
of France. Though the conſtable of Montmorency, who hated the Guiſe fac- 
tion, prevailed upon Henry to lay aſide this diſtinction, Elizabeth, from this 
period, conſidered Mary as a formidable rival, and the princes of Lorraine 
as her mortal enemies. Certain it is, they endeavoured to raiſe their niece 
Mary to the throne of England; and perſuaded the French king, that through 
her means he would in time be able to unite all England and Ireland under his 
dominion, 8 | | 

§ VII. This vaſt project flattered the ambition of Henry; and, as a prepa- 
ratory —. he endeavoured to render his ſon abſolute in Scotland. The queen 
regent of that country was very well diſpoſed to concur with his meaſures: but 
the attachment of her brother the cardinal to the Roman catholic religion, 
and her own biaſs to thoſe principles, defeated their ſcheme. The reformation 
had made great progreſs in Scotland, under the auſpices of John Knox, and 
others, poſſeſſed with the fanatical fpirit of Calvin; and the French miniſtry 


concluded that they ſhould never be able to carry their point, until they had 


7 ſuppreſſed thoſe religious blicans who would never join in favour 
of a Roman catholic prince, againſt Elizabeth, who was a profeſſed proteſtant. 
Henry II. at the inſtigation of the Guiſes, directed the queen-regent of Scot- 
land to fuppreſs the proteſtants; and fhe publiſhed an edict for that purpoſe, 
which involved the whole kingdom in confuſion. Not contented with this 
ſtep, ſhe convoked the eſtates at Stirling, and proceeded ſo ſeverely againſt ſome 
miniſters of the reformed religion, that Knox and his aſſociates openly preached 
againſt the catholic doctrine. He inflamed the people of Perth to ſuch a de- 
gree, by his remonſtrances, that they pillaged the churches, burned the 
images and ornaments, and deſtroyed the monaſtery of the Carthuſians. The 
regent, incenfed at theſe proceedings, aſſembled ſome troops, by means of the 
earls of Argyle and Athole, and began her march for Perth; but underſtand- 
ing that the earl of Glencairn, with ſeveral other noblemen, were encamped in 
the neighbourhood of that place, with a view to oppoſe her progreſs, ſhe pro- 
poſed terms of accommodation; and the peace was concluded, on condition 


that the diſputes about religion ſhould be referred to the determination of par- 


liament. The confederates had no ſooner diſmiſſed their troops, than ſhe re- 
eſtabliſhed the maſs at Perth, and fecured the town with a ſtrong garriſon. 
It was on this occaſion. that the earl of Argyle, and James Stuart prior of St. 
Andrew's, natural fon of James V. dectared againſt the regent, and joined-the 
proteſtant party. While they were employed in levying forces, the inhabi- 
tants of Cupar, St. Andrew's, and ſeveral other towns, publicly renounced 
the Roman catholic religion, and committed the moſt barbarous exceſſes againft 
the churches and convents, ſacrificing every thing they contained, not even ex- 
cepting the archives, in which the moſt material tranſactions of their nation were 
recorded. The confederates aſſembling another army, made themſelves maſters 


of Perth, Scone, Stirling, and Linlirhgow ; and their forces daily increaſing, 
the queen-regent, and D Oyſel, who commanded two thouſand French auxili- 
aries, retired with precipitation to Dunbar. Religion was the pretence which 
covered all theſe commotions 4 and, in fact, the motive which animated the 


people : 
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people: but the chief actors were influenced by far other conſiderations. The 
French king wanted to cruſh the proteſtants, becauſe they were attached to 
queen Elizabeth, whom he deſigned to dethrone. She, on che other hand, 
perceiving his drift, ſupported the reformers in Scotland, that they might em- 
ploy all the forces he could ſend into that kingdom. The Scottiſh nobles de- 
clared for the proteſtant religion, in hope of one day enjoying the lands of the 
church; and James Stuart, prior of St. Andrew's, is ſaid to have thrown him- 
ſelf into the ſame ſcale, that he might, on the ruin of his ſiſter Mary, aſcend 


the throne of Scotland. The reformed clergy were generally wrong headed 


fanatics, employed by more deſigning heads to kindle a ſpirit of madneſs and 


enthuſiaſm, which they converted to the purpoſes of their own intereſt. Melvil. 


VIII. Such was the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, when Henry II. of 
France being accidentally ſlain in a tournament, the crown of that kingdom 
devolved upon his ſon Francis I. who had married the queen of Scotland; and 


her -uncles engroſſed the whole adminiſtration. They forthwith ſent a rein- Camden. 


forcement/of three thouſand men, under La Broſſe, to the queen-regent, who 
now compelled the confederates to retire in their turn, and harraſſed them in ſuch 
a manner, that they had recourſe to queen Elizabeth, whoſe aſſiſtance they 
ſollicited in an addreſs, which was preſented to her by William Maitland of 
Lidington, lord ſecretary of Scotland. Cecil, who was the queen's chief 
counſellor, employed Henry Piercy as an agent with the Scottiſh confederates, 
who ſtiled themſelves the congregation; and they canted in ſuch a manner 
about the goſpel, and the extirpation of idolatry, that Elizabeth believed they 
were all hypocrites at bottom. Nevertheleſs, it was ſo much her intereſt to 
prevent the French from getting footing in Scotland, that ſhe diſſembled her 
ſentiments, and promiſed to ſupport them againſt the enemies of the true reli- 
gion. Sir Ralph Sadler was ſent to confer with Piercy concerning the defence 
of the Marches; and proper directions were communicated to Sir James Crofts, 
governor of Berwick. The duke of Norfolk was appointed lord lieutenant of 
the northern counties; William lord Gray conſtituted warden of the Middle 
and Eaſt Marches; Thomas earl of Suſſex ſent back as lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, which he had formerly governed with great conduct and moderation; 
and William Winton, maſter of the naval ſtores, was promoted to the com- 
mand of a ſquadron, with which he failed into the Frith of Forth, deftroyed 
ſeveral French ſhips of war, and annoyed the forces of that kingdom, which 
were in garriſon in the iſle of Inchkeith. While Elizabeth took theſe meaſures Id. 
for ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt in Scotland, Philip II. of Spain began to 
execute a reſolution he had formed, to exterminate that religion from the Low- 
Countries, which he meaned to enſlave. He ſecured the principal towns with 
Spaniſh garriſons, contrary to the privileges of the country. When he ſet 


out for Spain, he left the government in the hands of his aunt, Margaret 


dutcheſs of Parma, ſo as to excite the reſentment of the prince of Orange, 
and the count of Egmont, who afpired to that dignity : but they were {till 
more incenſed at his leaving as her chief counſellor the cardinal of Granville, 


their profeſſed enemy, whom they conſidered as the author of the ſcheme 


for enſlaving their country. In the courſe of this year, pope Paul IV. dying, 


was ſucceeded by cardinal Angelo de Medicis, who aſſumed the name of Pius IV. Grotius. 


IX. The ſituation of Elizabeth at this juncture was extremely perplexing 


and precarious. The pope and the French king were her profeſſed enemies. 


1 | Mary 


Mary of Scotland claimed her crown by a title which many of the Engliſh, 


ſubjects privately recognized. Philip of Spain had conceived an * to 
her, from the repulſe he ſuſtained at her hands, and the alteration ſhe made 


in the eſtabliſhed religion of her country : the Iriſh were arrogant, ferocious, 


and blindly devoted to the .papal authority; and all the catholics in England 


were averſe to her dominion. In this emergency, ſhe laid down two maxims, 
from which ſhe never ſwerved through the whole courſe of her reign. The 
firſt was to concihate the affection of her people; and the other to find work 
for her enemies in their-own dominions. She was endowed with a great ſhare 
of natural penetration: ſhe had obſerved the characters of mankind. Know- 
ing how to diſtinguiſh merit, ſhe made choice of able miniſters : ſhe admini- 
ſtred juſtice impartially, without reſpect of perſons : ſhe regulated her expence 
with ſuch oeconomy as could not but be agreeable to her ſubjects, who had 


been fleeced under the preceding reigns; and having been accuſtomed to diſ- 


An. Ch. 1560. 


ſimulation, ſhe not only aſſumed the utmoſt complacency in her deportment, 
but affected ſuch an ardour of love and regard for her ſubjects, as could not 
fail to produce the warmeſt return of confidence and affection. Her frugalitʒ 
was not ſo much the effect of her natural diſpoſition, as the reſult of good 
ſenſe and deliberate reflexion; for, when ſhe thought the intereſt of her king- 
dom was at ſtake, ſhe diſtributed her wealth with uncommon liberality, in — 
menting the troubles of France, Scotland, and the Low- Countries, to employ, 
her foes in ſuch a manner as would prevent them from uniting for her de- 
I X. Influenced by theſe principles, Elizabeth underſtanding that the princes 
of Guiſe were employed in making great preparations for ſending an army into 
Scotland, concluded a treaty with the earl of Arran, Duc de Chateleraud, and 
the reſt of the Scottiſh confederates, whom ſhe promiſed to ſupport againſt the 
French forces, which ſtill continued to purſue them among their mountains 
and moraſſes. Martigues had arrived from France, with a freſh reinforcemen 
and a very conſiderable armament was daily expected, under the command o 
the marquis D*Elbeuf : but his fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, he was obliged 


do return and refit ; and domeſtic troubles intervening in France, the troops 


Camden. 


were converted to another purpoſe. The French torces in Scotland, after 
their expedition againſt the lords of the Congregation, returned to Leith, which 
they had fortified ; and the confederates marched towards Haddington, to join 
the Engliſh army under the lord Gray, amounting to eight thouſand” men. 
In the mean time the queen-regent, airaid of being ſhut up in Leith, retired 
to Edinburgh-caſtle, where ſhe was honourably received by Erſkine, the go- 
vernor; though he ſtill retained in his own hands the command of the tortreſs. 
Lord Gray, being reinforced by the Scottiſh malecontents, reſolved to un- 
dertake the ſiege of Leith; which was accordingly inveſted. During theſe 
tranſactions, the French king ſent Monluc, biſhop of Valence, as his ambaſia- 
dor to England, with inſtructions to deſire Elizabeth would recall her troops 
from Scotland. And this prelate even propoſed to reſtore Calais, if ſhe would 
comply with the requeſt. To this embaſſy the French king added De Secure, who 
joined Monluc in prefling her upon the fame ſubject. She ſaid ſhe was ready to 
withdraw her troops from Scotland, provided Francis would recall thofe 
he had ſent thitger : but, in the mean time, fhe declared ſhe would not put a 
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poor fiſhing-town, ſuch as Calais, in competition with the ſafety of her king- 
dom. The fiege of Leith was ſtill carried on by the Engliſh, though they 
made but little progreſs againſt ſuch a numerous and gallant garriſon. 

$ XI. At length the —— Norfolk arrived in the camp of the beſiegers 
with a new reinforcement ; notwithſtanding which, they would have found it 
a difficult taſk to reduce the place, had not the conſpiracy of Amboiſe been 
detected in France; and the princes of Lorraine found it neceſſary to recall 
their troops from Scotland. Monluc and the count of Randan were ſent thither 
with full powers to conclude a treaty with Elizabeth and the malecontents. 
Secretary Cecil and doctor Wotton were appointed plenipotentiaries for the Camden. 
Engliſh. The conferences were begun at Edinburgh; and, in the mean 
time, both parties agreed to a truce, during which the queen-regent died in 
the caſtle. The French plenipotentiaries refuſed at firſt to treat with the 
Scottiſh confederates, alledging they were in a ſtate of rebellion : but an ex- 
pedient was found to remove this objection. Namely, that Francis and Mary 


1 ſhould make ſome conceſſions to the confederates, purely as the effects of their 
7? royal grace and favour ; but that theſe ſhould be nevertheleſs confirmed in the 
of treaty with the queen of England. They agreed that the French troops ſhould 
is in twenty days be reconveyed to their own country in Engliſh bottoms : That 
Z Leith ſhould be evacuated, and its fortifications demoliſhed : That the works 


2 raiſed by the French at Dunbar ſhould be diſmantled : And that the King 
. and queen of Scotland ſhould grant an amneſty in favour of the confederates, 
to be confirmed by the parliament of Scotland. The French, however, were Buchanan. 
at liberty to leave ſixty men in the iſle of Inchkeith. The treaty with Eliza- : 
beth imported, That for the future the king and queen of Scotland ſhould re- 
frain from aſſuming the title and arms belonging to the ſovereign of England 
and Ireland: That the acts or patents which they had expedited under that 
title, ſhould be altered or annulled : That a conference ſhould be held in Eng- 
land, between the commiſſioners of the two crowns, in order to determine what 
further ſatisfaction was due to the queen of England: That, if they could not 
agree on this ſubject, the difference ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the 
king of Spain: And that the king and queen of France and Scotland ſhould be 
obliged to confirm the conceſſions which had been made by the French pleni- 
potentiaries to the Scottiſh confederates. After the concluſion of the treaty, Rymer. 
the French and Engliſh retired from Scotland; the works of Leith and Dun 
bar were demoliſhed ; and the amneſty was confirmed by the eftates of Scot- 
land, which enacted divers laws in favour of the reformation. Though Fran- 
cis and Mary confirmed theſe laws, they refuſed to ratify the treaty with Eliza- 
| beth, on pretence that ſhe had treated with their rebellious ſubjects, as if they 
had formed an independent ſtate : but the real deſign of the princes of Lor- 
raine was to wreſt the crown of England out of the hands of the preſent poſſeſſor. 
Elizabeth was well aware of their intention, for which ſhe, in the ſequel, wreaked 
her revenge upon their niece, the unfortunate queen of Scotland. 
$ XU. Notwithſtanding the queen's declaration touching her refolution to 
live unmarried, people in general believed her ſentiments on that ſubje& would 
change; and not only ſovereign princes, but even ſome of her own ſubjects, 
aſpired to the honour of a matrimonial crown. Charles archduke of Auſtria, 
ſecond fon of the emperor Ferdinand, the king of Sweden, and the duke 
of Mohan, were numbered among thoſe who demanded her in marria 
Vol. III. 12 ; | "T 
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The earl of Arran, fon to the duke of Chateleraud, prefiimprive heir to the 


crown of Scotland, flattered himſelf that Elizabeth would prefer him to all 

his competitors, from a proſpect of uniting the two kingdoms. The earl of 
Arundel truſting to his noble birth and ancient lineage, entertained hopes of 
eſpouſing his ſovereign. Sir George Pickering having received ſome particu- 
lar marks of her eſteem, amuſed himſelf with the notion of having captivated 
her affection: but, of all the courtiers, lord Robert Dudley, ſon of the late 
duke of Northumberland, enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of her favour. - At her 
acceſſion to the throne, ſhe appointed him maſter of the horſe; and he was 
admitted into the order of the Garter. She ſeemed to take pleaſure in diſtri- 
buting her favours through the canal of this nobleman, who was diſtinguiſhed 
at court by the appellation of My Lord, as if he alone was worthy of that 
title. He, was made acquainted with all the ſecrets of ſtate affairs. The 
ambaſſadors reported the ſucceſs of their negotiations to him as to their ſove- 
reign ; and to him all ſollicitations were addreſſed. In a word, it plainly ap- 
peared that Elizabeth felt ſomething more than bare eſteem for Dudley, whoſe 


Character by no means juſtified her favour. He inherited all his father's vices, 


Burleigh's Pa- 


Pers. 


Camden. 


and had nothing but perſonal accompliſhments to recommend 'him to a lady 
of Elizabeth's penetration. Nevertheleſs, her behaviour with regard 'to him 
was ſuch as afforded ſubject for the moſt ſcandalous inſinuations to the preju- 
dice of her reputation; and he was ſaid to have poiſoned his own wife, that 
he might be at liberty to wed his ſovereign. Beſides Dudley, ſhe had two 
other ee of another kind, namely, Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great 
ſeal ; and William Cecil her ſecretary, a miniſter of conſummate judgment, 
extenſive knowledge, indefatigable, impenetrable, and implicitely attached to 
the intereſt of his ſovereign. | PO? Und | 

XIII. Elizabeth found herſelf the more neceſſitated to employ able mini- 
ſters at home, as ſhe had ſcarce an ally abroad upon whom ſhe could place the 
leaſt dependance. Montague, whom ſhe had ſent as her ambaſſador to Philip, 
met with a very cold reception. That prince bewailed the alteration which 


had been made in religion within the queen's dominions ; reſtored the collar of 


the order of the Garter, which he would no longer retain, and declined re- 
newing the alliance with England. The pope ſent Vincent Parpaglia, abbot 
of St. Sauveur, with inftruMions, and a brief to queen Elizabeth, exhorting 
her to return within the pale of the church; promiſing that a general 


council ſhould be convoked with all convenient expedition. The nuncio is 


laid to have promiſed that the pope would annul the ſentence of divorce be- 
tween Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, confirm the Engliſh liturgy, and allow 
the people to communicate in both ſpecies at the ſacrament. But all thoſe of- 
fers were rejected, becauſe the queen had no opinion of the pope's ſincerity. 
While the proteſtants in England enjoyed liberty of conſcience, and the moſt. 
agreeable repoſe, the Calviniſts in France were perſecuted without mercy, un- 


til they formed a conſpiracy againft the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of 


Lorrain, who were their profeſſed enemies. The prince of Conde was ſald to 
favour them, in private; and a gentleman called La Renaudie laid a ſcheme 


for carrying off the duke and the cardinal from the court at Amboiſe. This 
deſign. being diſcoyered, was interpreted into a er the king, and 


twelve hundred perſons were put to death, for having been concerned in the 


contrivance. The eſtates of the kingdom being convoked at Orleans, the 


king 
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king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, went thither ; though they knew 


- themſelves ſuſpected and hated by the princes of Lorraine. The firſt was ſo Mezerai. 


narrowly watched that he could not eſcape ; the other was impriſoned, and 
afterwards condemned to loſe: his life by the hands of the common executioner : 
but the death of Francis II. ſaved him from that ignominious fate. This 
event produced a total revolution in the politics of the French court. Charles 
IX. who ſucceeded his brother Francis, being ſtill a minor, his mother, Ca- 
therine de Medicis, aſſumed the regency, with the conſent of the king of Na- 
varre, who, as firſt prince of the blood, was intitled to that office. In order 
to maintain her power ſhe fomented the factions. The catholics were headed 
by the duke of Guiſe, the conſtable of Montmorency, and the marechal de 
St. Andre: the chiefs of the Huguenots or proteſtants, were the prince of 
Conde, the admiral de Coligny, and his brother D* Andelot ; and the king of 
Navarre fluctuated between the two parties. The privees of Guiſe having 
occaſion for all their power, to ſupport their intereſt at home, laid aſide alt 
thoughts of the ſcheme they had formerly projected in favour of their niece 
Mary of Scotland, who, finding herſelf ſlighted by her mother-in-law,” re+ 
ſolved to return to her native land; and, in the mean time, quitted the title 
of queen of England, which ſhe had hitherto aſſumed ſince the treaty ot 
Cateau. _ 104 b | | 
S XIV. Elizabeth mean while employed her attention in making neceſſary 
regulations for the welfare of her people. She ifſued a proclamation, com- 
manding anabaptiſts and heretics to quit the kingdom in twenty days, on pain 
of impriſonment, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. She publiſhed another 
againſt thoſe ſacrilegious perſons who, under-colour of aboliſhing ſuperſtition, 
defaced ancient monuments and-epitaphs, and robbed churches of bells, leaden 
roofs, and other appurtenances. She converted Weſtminſter-abbey into a 
collegiate church; and the coin, which had been debaſed in the reign of her 


father, ſhe now reduced to its intrinſic value. Shan O'Neal, an Iriſh noble- Camden. 


man, raiſing a rebellion in that kingdom, a body of forces was ſent over to 
reduce him. After ſome ſkirmiſhes, finding himſelf unable to cope with 
the government, he laid down his arms, by the advice of his kinſman the 


earl of Kildare, and ſubmitted to the queen's mercy. Elizabeth was no ſooner An. Ch. 1561. 


appriſed of the death of Francis, than ſhe ſent theearl of Bedford into France, with 
compliments of congratulation to the new king, and inſtructions to deſire Mary 
queen of Scots would ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. This demand, however, 
Mary eluded, by ſaying, that as ſhe was altogether without adviſers, ſhe would 
wait the arrival of ſome Scottiſh noblemen, whom ſhe expected in France; 
and, with their concurrence, give ſatisfaction to the queen of England. 


* 


$ XV. In the interim, that princeſs quitted the court of France, and retired Melvil's Me- 
to Rheims, where the ſpent part of the winter with her uncle the cardinal. moirs. | 


There ſhe was viſited by Martigues, La Broſſe, and D'Oyſel, on their return 
from Scotland, who adviſed her to conciliate the affection of her baſtard- 
brother James Stuart prior of St. Andrew's, the earl of Argyle, ſecretary 


Lidington, and the laird of Grange; and to confide in her proteſtant ſubjects, 


WhO were much more numerous and powerful than the catholics. On the 
other hand, John Leſley, afterwards biſhop of Roſſe, to whom ſhe grantetl 
an audience in her journey to Nancy, gave her to underſtand that he WA com- 
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miſſioned by the catholics of Scotland, to aſſure her that ſhe would find theni 


ready to rite in àa body under sher royal banner, and re- eſtabliſn the ancient re- 
ligion by force of arms: they therefore intreated her to repair to Aberdeen 


with all convenient ſpeed; and to diſtruſt the prior of St. Andrew's, whoſe 
ambition aſpired at the throne ſhe poſſeſſed. Next day ſhe was at Joinville 


viſited by the prior, who had gone over to France to preſent his reſpects to 
his ſovereign. He confirmed her in the reſolution to return to her native 
kingdom, and found means to ingratiate himſelf with her to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe empowered him by patent to aſſemble the ſtates, that they might paſs 
ſuch acts as ſhould be found neceſſary for the good of the kingdom. He 
forthwith returned to Scotland; then convoking the parliament, the reforma- 
tion was eftabliſhed by law, and all the monaſteries were demoliſhed. Mary 


being reſolved upon her voyage, diſpatched D*Oyſel to queen Elizabeth, to 


ſollicit a ſafe- conduct, which was refuſed, except on condition that the queen 


of Scots ſhould previouſly ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. This refuſal was 


deeply reſented by Mary, who complained to Throgmorton, the Engliſh am- 


baſſador, that Elizabeth, not contented with having ſupported ber rebellious 


ſubjects, wanted to hinder her from returning to her own dominions; an in- 
fault which ſhe had no reaſon to expect from any crowned head, much leſs from 
one to whom ſhe was no nearly related. With reſpect to the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, ſhe ſaid it had been concluded during the life of her huſband ; and if 
he refuſed to ratify it, the fault ought to be imputed to him only; that ſince 
ſhe had been a widow, the council of France did not chuſe to intermeddle in 
the affairs of Scotland; and that the Scottiſh ſubjects who attended her were 
private perſons, whom ſhe neither could nor would conſult in an affair of ſuch 
importance. | | ; 

XVI. Although ſhe had reaſon to believe that Elizabeth would endeavour 
to intercept her at ſea, ſhe ventured to ſet fail for Scotland, where, though ſhe 
arrived in ſafety, amidſt the acclammations of her people, the had the mortifi- 
cation to ſce ſuch ſevere laws in force againſt her religion, that it was with 
difficulty ſhe” herſelf was permitted to celebrate the maſs in her own private 
chapel. There was nothing liberal, generous, or. diſintereſted, in the firſt 
Scottiſh reformers. They were actuated by a gothic ſpirit of ignorant fanati- 


_ eiſm, which they had imbibed from Calvin, and the apoſtles of Geneva. 


Among the noblemen of Scotland, the earls of Huntley, Athol, Crawford, 
and Sutherland, ſtill adhered to the old religion; and the duke of Chateleraud 
feemed quite neutral. The Roman catholic lords and prelates did not doubt 


but that, with the countenance and protection of the queen, they ſhould be 


enabled to reſtore the papal authority. As a previous ſtep to this event, they 
endeavoured to prepoſſeſs their ſovereign with a bad opinion of her natural 
brother James Stuart, to whom ſhe had in a great meaſure committed the ad- 
miniſtration of her affairs. In the mean time, Mary had been inſtructed by 
her uncles to cultivate a friendſhip with Elizabeth, in hope of prevailing upon 
that princeſs to declare her the ſucceſſor to the crown of England. Accordingly 
Mary diſpatched Maitland as her ambaſſador, to inform her ſiſter queen of her 
happy arrival in her own-dominions, and ſollicit the friendſhip of Elizabeth. 
He hkewiſe delivered a letter, ſubſcribed by the principal noblemen of Scotland, 
who, after a profuſion of compliment, adviſed the queen of England to de- 
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clare her couſin Mary her preſumptive heir; a declaration that would produce 

a perfectly good underſtanding between the two nations. Elizabeth expreſſed 

her ſurprize that the queen of Scotland had not ratified the treaty of Edin- 

burgh ſince her arrival; but ſhe admitted the excuſe of the ambaſſador, who, 

told her that Mary had not yet found leiſure to deliberate upon a matter of 

ſuch importance. With reſpect to the letter ſhe had received from the Scottiſh, Negotiations 
lords, ſhe flatly refuſed to make any declaration that would expoſe her to the * Walüng- 
riſque of ſeeing her ſubjects adore the riſing ſun. She ſaid ſhe had no inten- 

tion to deprive the queen of Scotland of her right; but that ſhe would not 

allow her to pluck the crown from her head; and expected, in the mean time, 

that Mary would make proper ſatisfaction for having uſurped her arms and 

title. Nevertheleſs, ſne agreed to maintain a correſpondence with her; and 

many letters paſſed between them, filled with profeſſions of the moſt unre- 

* ſerved friendſhip, while they hated each other in their hearts, with all the rage MetoiPs Mo 
4 of jealouſy and diſdain. | | 22 | | Cn 
2 XVII. The pope, notwithſtanding the anſwer which had been made to Par- 

3 paglia, r e the abbot Martinengo his nuncio in England, to go thither 

4 and notify to Elizabeth that the council of Trent would be continued, and 

4 deſire that ſhe would ſend ſome Engliſh biſhops to that aſſembly. The queen 

M forbidding the abbot to enter her dominions, her ambaſſador Throgmorton 

5 was deſired by the nuncio at Paris, to communicate this intimation to his ſo- 

I | vereign; who anſwered, that ſhe had no buſineſs with the pope ; that ſhe 

wiſhed with all her heart to ſee an oecumenical council aſſembled :. but that 

ſhe would never acknowledge a council convoked by the biſhop of Rome, who 

had no more power than any other biſhop. She was utterly deſtitute of allies, Camden. 
and had reaſon to dread every thing from the enmity of Philip, who, now that 

Francis II. was dead, made no ſcruple of avowing his animoſity, excited partly 

by the repulſe he had ſuſtained when he demanded her in marriage, and partly 

by his reſentment for her having ſuppreſſed the catholic religion, He follicited 

the pope to denounce the ſentence of excommunication againſt her; he treated 

her ambaſſadors with contempt, and allowed the officers of the inquiſition to 

perſecute the Engliſh traders in his Spaniſh dominions. Elizabeth expected a 

ſtorm from that quarter. She doubted the ſincerity of the Scottiſh queen, who 

{till eluded the ratification of the treaty, and carried on a correſpondence with the 

catholics of England: it was therefore time to take the wiſeſt precautions for the 

defence of her crown and dignity. She equipped a noble fleet, which ſecured the 

empire of the ſea ; ſhe erected forts for the protection of her harbours ; ſhe aug- 

mented the garriſons, and ſtrengthened the fortifications of Berwick ; ſhe trained 

the national militia to the exerciſe of arms; ſhe encouraged trade and manu- 

facture, reformed the oeconomy of her houſhold, and won the favour of her 

ſubjects, by avoiding demands of ſubſidies, and adminiſtring juſtice with the 

utmoſt impartiality. | | t 

S XVIII. It was not without reaſon that ſhe exerted her endeavours in this An. Ch. 1562. 
manner. The catholics began to cabal in private, and form ſchemes for the 

re- eſtabliſhment of their religion. The queen found upon inquiry that Mary 

of Scotland maintained a correſpondence with the malecontents, and that the 

earl and counteſs of Lennox had ſome ſecret communication with the queen 


of Scots; and therefore committed them cloſe priſoners to the Tower of ace 
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i | HShe afterwards diſcovered that Arthur Pole, nephew to the late cardinal, with 

| | his brother Edmund, and Anthony Forteſcue, had engaged in a confpiracy 
againſt the government: that their intention was to repair to France, where 


| the Guifes promiſed to fupply them with five thouſand men, to be tranſported 
a | into Wales; and there they deſigned to proclaim. Mary queen of Scotland, 
| 


while Arthur Pole ſhould be declared duke of Clarence. They were imme- 
diately arreſted, with their accomplices, and confeſſed they had formed ſuch a 
| | ſcheme; but proteſted they had no deſign to put it in execution before the 
| | | death of queen Elizabeth, which, from the prediction of two pretended 
| aſtrologers, they believed would happen in the ſpring. They were upon their 
| own confeſſion condemned; but the queen pardoned them, in conſideration of 
ö their illuſtrious origin. She did not manifeſt the ſame clemency towards Ca- 
therine Gray, daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and ſiſter to lady Jane, who had 
| been beheaded in the preceding reign. This lady having been married to the 
| ear] of Pembroke, and divorced from him for political reaſons, afterwards 
4 | = » eſpouſed in private the earl of Hertford, who went to France upon his travels, 
| | after the marriage, which was diſcovered by Catherine*s pregnancy. Eliza- 
beth, who looked upon this lady as a rival in her title to the throne, was ſo 
incenſed when ſhe heard of her condition, that ſhe ſent her priſoner to the 
5 Tower, whither alſo her huſband was committed when he returned to Eng- 
E land. As he could not prove his marriage by legal evidence, it was annulled 
} Camden. by a ſentence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Nevertheleſs, the earl found 
N means to viſit Catherine after her delivery; and ſhe conceived again. Then 
he was accuſed and convicted of having efcaped from priſon, . corrupted a 
princeſs of the blood, and cohabited with a woman from whom he had been ſepa- 
rated by a legal proceſs. He was fined in five thouſand pounds; and, after a 
long confinement, obliged to relinquiſh Catherine by a formal deed : but the 
queen never could forgive his wife, who died in priſon. | 
$ XIX. She had a much more formidable competitor in the perſon of Mary, 
whoſe uncles, of the houſe of Guiſe, now began to renew their old ſcheme in her 
| | favour. They had engaged the king of Navarre, and the conſtable Montmo- 
2 rency, in their intereft : they detained the king and the queen- mother in cap- 
tivity: they covered their deſigns with the pretext of religion, and even maſ- 
facred the Huguenots at Vaſſy. The queen-regent had written to the prince 
of Conde, conjuring him to affiſt her and the king in their diſtreſs ; and that 
| prince, putting himſelf at the head of the proteſtants, ſurprized Orleans. A 
| civil war immediately commenced, and the Huguenots being ſeverely handled 
b | | in the firſt campaign, deputed the vidame of Chartres to implore the aſſiſtance 
x of Elizabeth. She was glad of an opportunity to foment the diviſions of 
: 
i 


France, for her own preſervation; and forthwith concluded a treaty, by which 
the engaged 70 furniſh the Huguenots with one hundred thouſand crowns in 

money, and ſix thouſand foot foldiers, for the defence of Dieppe, Rouen, and 
Favre de Grace, which laſt place ſhe intended to keep, until Calais ſhould be 
| reſtored, according to the ſtipulation in the treaty of Cateau and Cambreſis. 
1 Mezerai. Paul de Foix, ambaſſador of France at the Engliſh court, demanded that the 
1 | - vidame and all his attendants ſhould be delivered into his hands, as traitors to 
„ their country; but Elizabeth rejected his requeſt. In September, the earl of 
1 „5 Warwick was ſent to Normandy with the promiſed reinforcement; and 
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being at that time beſieged by the king of Navarre, he diyided them between 
Dieppe and Havre de Grace, of which the queen had appointed him gover - 
nor. Rouen was taken by aſſault, in which the king of Nayarre was mortally 
wounded. The prince of Conde having received another reinforcement from 
the proteſtant princes of Germany, advanced. to the. neighbourhood of Paris, 
where he was amuſed by the Guiſes with a negotiation, until the city was ren- 
dered defenſible, and fortified too ſtrongly tor him to attempt the ſiege ; fo 
that he retired towards Normandy, whither the enemy attended his motions. 
Immediately after Conde's departure from the neighbourhood of Paris, war 
was proclaimed in that city againſt Elizabeth ; bur the king, and queen-regent 
who was by this time reconciled to the Guiſes and the conſtable, finding them- 
ſelves unprepared for hoſtilities, diſowned the proclamation z and Elizabeth 
was ſatisfied with a letter from the king on that ſubject. Yet, on this Forbes. 
occaſion, ſhe acted contrary to the advice of Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, who exhorted her to ſeize this opportunity of re- 
covering Calais, the fortifications of which were in a ruinous condition, and 
the place almoſt deſtitute of a garriſon. In the latter end of the year a battle 
was fought at Dreux, between the catholics and Huguenots,. with doubtful 
ſucceſs. In the beginning of the action, the conſtable: Montmorency fell into Mezerai. 
the hands of the proteſtants, who conveyed him to Orleans; but afterwards : 
the prince of Conde, being deſerted by the German auxiliaries, was taken by 
M. Damville; and the duke of Guiſe encamped on the field of battle, though 
his loſs exceeded that of the proteſtants. | | 8 
5 $ XX. Elizabeth was juſt recovered of the ſmall pox, when the parliament An. Ch. 1 563. 
Sl meeting in January, petitioned, in an addreſs, that ſhe would alter her condi- 
þ tion, and ſettle the ſucceſſion, in order to avoid the calamities which a com- 
3 petition might produce. She did not chuſe to declare her ſentiments with 
_- regard to marriage; but aſſured them that, before her death, ſhe would pro 
: vide for the ſafety of the nation. Several laws were made for the relief of the 
poor, and the encouragement of commerce and agriculture z and the parliament 
indulged her with an entire ſubſidy, and two fifteenths, for enabling her to coun- 
ter-work the efforts of her enemies. The convocation likewiſe granted a ſubſidy 
of ſix ſhillings in the pound, and drew up a confeſſion of faith in thirty-nine 
articles, as an improvement upon thoſe eſtabliſhed in the reign. of the ſixth 
Edward. While Elizabeth thus regulated her domeſtic. affairs, the duke of 
Guiſe inveſted Orleans, which was defended by D'Andelet, brother of the ad- 
miral, who marched into Normandy with the Huguenot army, to make a di- 
verſion in favour of the beſieged, and receive ſupplies of men and money 
which he expected from the queen of England. Orleans was almoſt reduced 
to extremity, when the duke of Guile was mortally wounded with a piſtol bul- 
let, by a young gentleman called Poltrot. The duke finding his end ap- 
proaching, expreſſed a deep- felt remorſe at the remembrance of his havii 
f excited a civil war, and exhorted the queen-regent to conclude a peace wit 
all poſſible expedition. Both ſides were by this time weary of the war, and a 
pacification enſued, in which Elizabeth was not comprehended. Nay, the Hu- 
guenots, whom ſhe had aſſiſted, actually joined the forces of the French king, 
which undertook the ſiege of Havre de Grace, occupied by the earl of Warwick 
at the head of an Engliſh garriſon. The place was defended with uncommon Camden, 
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courage and perſeverance, until the plague inſinuated itſelf among the be- 
ſieged; and then they were obliged to capitulate. The remains of the garri- 
ſon carried over the infection to London, where it ſwept off above thirty thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants ; and the reduction of Havre de Grace was ſucceeded 
by a truce between the two nations. a 

$ XXI. The death of the duke of Guiſe produced a great change in the af- 
fairs of the Scottiſh queen. Charles IX. of France was now governed by the 
counſel] of his mother, who ſubjected Mary to divers mortifications. The 
payment of her jointure was intermitted ; the Scottiſh guard diſbanded, and 
the duke of Chateleraud deprived of his French revenue. Her uncle the car- 
dinal fearing that this treatment would provoke her to a ſincere coalition with 
Elizabeth, preſſed her to marry Charles archduke of Auſtria, brother to Maxi- 
milian King of the Romans ; and ſhe ſeemed to reliſh the propoſal, which, as 
an inſtance of confidence, ſhe communicated to the queen of England. Eli- 
zabeth, alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch a powerful match as might enable 
her rival to execute the ſcheme which the cardinal had projected, ordered Ran- 
dolph, her miniſter in Scotland, to tell Mary in her name, that out of ſiſterly 
affection and regard for her intereſt, ſhe could not help exhorting her to con- 
ſider that ſuch an alliance might remove her for ever from the throne of 
England; as the Engliſh would never run the riſque of being ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria : ſhe ought therefore to conſult her own. intereſt, in conciliat- 
ing the affection of the Engliſh people, by matching with ſome popular and 
diſtinguiſhed nobleman of their country. Though Randolph pointed at no 
particular perſon, he inſinuated to Mary's natural brother, by this time created 
earl of Murray, and to ſecretary Lidington, that he believed his queen had 
lord Dudley in her eye, as a proper huſband for their ſovereign. Mary im- 
parted this anſwer to her uncle the cardinal, who vehemently diſſuaded her 
from contracting a match ſo unworthy of her dignity, and flattered her with 
the promiſe of an alliance in her favour, to he formed by the pope, the kings 
of E rance and Spain, and the Engliſh Roman catholics. Mary was not a 
little perplexed by theſe oppoſite counſels; at length ſhe reſolved to think no more 
of the match with the archduke, and to decline the hinted propoſal of Elizabeth, 
without interrupting the correſpondence between them, which afforded oppor- 
tunities of cultivating her Engliſh friends; and theſe were now become very 


numerous by the death of Frances Brandon dutcheſs of Suffolk, who was her 


Camden. 
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rival in the ſucceſſion, as having been grandaughter of the ſeventh Henry. 

$ XXII. The truce between France and England was at length improved 
into a peace, negotiated by Sir Thomas Smith and Throgmorton, who had 
been arreſted in France. at the declaration of war. - The treaty, which was 
concluded at Troye in Champagne, made no mention of the reſtitution of 


Calais; but imported that the hoſtages ſhould be ſet at liberty on the payment 


of one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns to Elizabeth ; and that peace and 


amity ſhould ſubſiſt between the contracting powers, with full reſervation of 
their mutual rights and pretenſions. Immediately after the ratification of this 
treaty, Charles IX. was created a knight of the garter, and the lord Hunſdon 


ſent over to Paris to inveſt him with the enſigns of the order. England at this 


juncture enjoyed the moſt profound tranquillity. Her trade with the Low - 
Countries had been interrupted by the intrigues of cardinal Granville, who, 
FELINE | | | foreſ:cing 
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foreſeeing a war in the Netherlands, wanted to remove the Engliſh, and per- 
ſuaded the government to prohibit 'the importation of Engliſh broad cloth; 
a branch of traffic which was carried on to a prodigious extent. But Philip 
perceiving this prohibition was in all reſpects as detrimental to his own ſub- 
Jets as to thoſe of England, deſired the old treaty, made in the reign of 
Maximilian, might be renewed ; and the affair was determined to the ſatiſ- 
faction of both nations. | ” | 
*  XXUI. The repoſe of queen Elizabeth was ſtill invaded by the _ 
henſion of Mary's deſigns upon her crown and dignity. She could not bear 
the thoughts of competition for the throne ſhe poſſeſſed: ſhe had not forgiven 
that princeſs for having aſſumed her arms and title, and refuſed to ratify thr 
treaty. of Edinburgh: ſhe dreaded her marriage with ſome Roman catholic 
prince, who might be able to aſſert her pretenſions; and ſhe was even weak 
enough to repine at the fame of her beauty and l accompliſhments. 
On the other hand, Mary had been taught: to. conſider the queen of England 
às a baſtard, an heretic, a uſurper, who intercepted her right to one of the 
Faireſt kingdoms of Europe, and fomented rebellion in the heart of her do- 
miniens. Thefe | cauſes of animoſity ſubſiſting, there was no room for ſin- 
cerity of friendſhip and mutual confidence; - nevertheleſs, both found their 
account in diſſembling their real ſentiments. Elizabeth, in order to diſſuade. . _. 
her from marrying the archduke, made uſe of ſome arguments which gave 
offence to Mary; and ſhe, in her anſwer, uſed expreſſions of diſguſt that in- 
cenſed the queen of England; ſo that, for ſome time, their correſpondence 
ſuffered an interruption. Mary reflecting-how much it was her intereſt to main- Melvil's Me. 
tain an intercourſe with Elizabeth, fent Sir James Melvil to London, with a 795: 
letter containing ſome conceſſions ;. and a propoſal of renewing their former 
- Friendſhip. The queen of England, who ſurpaſſed her in diſſimulation, ad- 
"mitted her excuſes with great good humour, expreſſed the warmeſt affection 
for her royal kinſwoman ; and, in order to prevent her eſpouſing a foreign 
prince, endeavoured to engage her in a negotiation for a marriage with lord 
Dudley, to whom ſhe plainly alluded, though ſhe never mentioned his name. 
Not that ſhe wiſhed this match might really take effect: ſhe loved Dudley too 
well to part with him to a deteſted rival; but her aim was to detach.the 
queen of Scotland from the alliance with the houſe of Auſtria, and amuſe her 
with a treaty which never would be brought to perfection. r 
FS XXIV. Mary, far from thinking ſeriouſly of eſpouſing Dudley, had al- 
ready reſolved to give her hand to the lord Darnley, ſon of the earl of Len- 
nox, who had married the daughter of Margaret queen of Scotland, and 
Archibald Douglas her ſecond huſhand. Henry VIII who was this lady's 
uncle, beſtowed her in marriage upon Matthew Stuart carl of Lennox, who, 
in his reign, took refuge in England; ſo that the queen of Scots purpoſed 
to unite the rights of the two families by her marriage with lord Darnley, 
who, as well as herſelf, was a grandchild of the ſeventh Henry. Suſpecting 
that Elizabeth would thwart her in this deſign, ſhould ſhe diſcover it, ſhe 
acted with great circumſpection; and; as a previous ſtep, recalled the carl of 
Lennox into Scotland, that he might be put in poſſeſſion of his lands, which 
had been <confiſcated' during the regency of the duke of  Chateleraud. I he 
queen of England perceived her drift, though ſhe ſeemed entirely ignorant of her 
Vor III. 8 Ds | purpoſe ; 
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Ppurpoſe,; for ſhe was not ſorry to find ſhe had caſt her eyes ona young noble- 


man whoſe father poſſeſſed a great eſtate :in England, conſequently would be 
fo far ſubject to her will and pleaſure, that ſhe could prevent the marriage 
without interrupting the treaty. Mary diſguiſed her ſentiments with equal 
art: ſhe pretended to be guided entirely by the counſels of Elizabeth; and, 
even after ſhe reſolved to wed the lord Darnley, appointed commiſſioners to 
treat with thoſe of England on the ſubject of her marriage, though ſhe very 
well knew that Elizabeth would propoſe Dudley, whom ſhe had by this time 
created earl of Leiceſter. Accordingly, the earl of Bedford being appointel 
commiſſioner, conferred with the earl af Murray, and ſecretary Lidington, 
at Berwick, where he recommended Leiceſter as a proper huſband for queen 
Mary : but the propoſal was received fo coldly by the Scottiſh deputies, 
that he did not think praper to inſiſt upon it, eſpecially as the earl of 


LTeiceſter had deſired he would not preſs the affair, either becauſe he knew it 


would be diſagreeable to Elizabeth, or would interfere with the deſign he har- 
boured of eſpouſing his on ſovereign. Sir James Melvil, at his return to Scot- 
land, aſſuredhis miſtreſs that there was no ſincerity in the profeſſions of Elizabeth, 
who never intended that ſhe ſhould marry Dudley; but only amuſed her with 
ſuch propoſals, that ſhe might be diverted from the Auſtrian match. He gave 
her to underſtand that the queen of England had ſent the earl of Suſſex to che 
imperial court, on purpoſe to prevent the marriage, by inſinuating that ſhe 
herſelf was well diſpoſed to accept the archduke for her huſband; and this diſ- 
covery did not diminiſn the hatred of Mary towards Elizabeth. The empe- 
ror dying in the courſe of this year, was ſucceeded by Maximilian, who had 
been always averſe to the Scottiſh match; ſo that Elizabeth, having nothing 
tarther to fear from that quarter, began to diſcover her real fentitnents. 
Mary, in order to ſound her inclinations, had promiſed to comply with her 
deſire in wedding the earl of Leiceſter, provided ſhe would declare her pre- 
ſumptive heir of the Engliſh crown; and now Elizabeth inſtructed Ran- 
dolph, her ambaſſador in Scotland, to tell her couſin Mary, that ſhe would 
raiſe Leiceſter to all the honour ſhe could beſtow upon a ſubject, and favour the 
title of the queen of Scots in every thing but the inquiſition of her right, and 
the declaration of her ſucceſſion, in which ſhe would do nothing until the herſelt 
ſhould either marry, or notify her determination on that ſubject. Though Mary 
had never repoſed any real confidence in her ſincerity, ſhe was ſo ſhocked at this 
meſſage, that ſhe could not help burſting into tears, and reviling Elizabeth for 
her double- dealing. | | ; 
XXV. By this time the queen of Scotland was in a great meaſure di- 
rected by David Riccio, an obſcure Piedmonteſe, who came to Scotland in the 
ſervice of the count de Moretto, the ambaſſador of Savoy. He was firſt em- 
ployed as muſician at the court of Mary, with whom he ſoon ingratiated 
himſelf by his inſinuating addreſs, and was promoted to the office of ſe- 
cretary for the French language. He afterwards became her chief favourite 
and counſellor, and attracted the envy and hatred of the nobility, who looked 
upon him as a preſumptuous upſtart, intoxicated and rendered inſolent by the 
favour of their ſovereign; and all the er lords deteſted him as an 
agent of the pope. In all likelihood this ſtranger had a conſiderable ſhare in 
perſuading Mary to eſpouſe the lord Darnley, who was a profeſſed 8 
. catholic, 
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catholic, and therefore agreeable: to the cardinal of Lorraine; though he 
affected at firſt to diſapprove of the marriage. Darnley having obtained 
leave from Elizabeth to make a journey into Scotland, was received by queen 
Mary with extraordinary marks of eſteem; and the beauty of his perſon ſoon 
made an impreſſion upon her heart. He forthwith engaged in the ſtricteſt in- 
timacy with Riccio';: and now the credit of Murray, Who was at the head of 
the proteſtant party, viſibly decreaſed. All his enemies were called to court; 
and he entered into an aſſociation with the duke de Chateleraud, the profeſſed 
enemy of Lennox, the earls of Argyle, Rothes, Marr, Glencairn, and ſeve- 
rab other noblemen, to oppoſe a marriage which they believed would be fatal 
to the reformed religion. Mean while: Mary obtained a diſpenſation from the Camden. 
pope, together with a formal approbation of the marriage, ſigned by the 
noblemen who were devoted to her intereſt and inclination; then ſhe wrote a 
latter to Elizabeth, communicating her intention, againſt which ſhe ſeemed to 
think her ſiſter and couſin could have no objection. | 
_ $XXVT: The queen of England immediately convoked a council, to deli- 
berate on this affair; and the reſult of their conſultation was, that the mar- 
riage would endanger the religion and ſafety of England, in eſtabliſhing the 
Roman catholic doctrine in Scotland; and uniting the intereſt of two houſes 
which pretended to the Engliſi crown. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was 
immediately diſpatched with inſtructions to expoſtulate with Mary againſt the 
match; and repreſent that by ſuch a ſtep, which was extremely diſagreeable to 
the Engliſh nation, ſhe would run the- riſque of ſeeing all her hopes of the ſuc- 
ceſſion defeated. Mary replied, that ſhe had gone too far to recede; and that 
queen Elizabeth had the leſs reaſon to complain, as ſne had followed her ad- 
vice, in chuſing for a huſband. an Englifty nobleman of the royal blood of both 
kingdoms. The queen of England finding her remonſtrances ineffectual, ſent 
orders to the earl of Lennox and his ſon to return, on pain of forfeiting their 
eſtate; but they did not think proper to obey her command : then ſne directed 
Throgmorton to encourage the malecontents of Scotland, with the promiſe of 
her aſſiſtance and protection; but, notwithſtanding all her endeavours, the mar- 
riage between the Scottiſh queen and Darnley was celebrated on the twenty- 
ninth day of July. Mary putting herſelf at the head of ſome troops; -purfued 
the malecontents from place to place, until they were obliged to take refuge in 
England. Murray being choſen their deputy, repaired to London and ſollicited 
the protection of Elizabeth, who gave him to underſtand, by her emiffaries, 
that he had nothing to expect from her, unleſs he would publicly own that ſſie 
had no concern in their revolt. Having extorted ſuch a confeſſion from this Melvil. 
mean-ſpirited' nobleman, in preſence of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 
ſhe reviled them as rebels and traitors, and forbade them to appear before her 
face: nevertheleſs, they found protection in her dominions; and the earl of 
Bedford, by her private order, ſupplied them with money for their ſubſiſtence. Neon 
Mean while Mary convoked an aſſembly of the eſtates of her kingdom, that of Walling 
the fugitives might, by an edict, be degraded and baniſhed. ham. 
XXVII. As Mary and her new huſband engaged in freſh ſchemes againſt 
the intereſt of Elizabeth, this princefs ſent a perſon called Tamworth, with a 
letter to the queen of Scots, demanding that the lord Darnley ſhould be de- 
livered into her hands, according to the ſtipulation in the laſt treaty, by which 
| . D 2 | 1 
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the two queens obliged themſelves” to give up the. rebellious ſubjects of each 


| \ other. | To this letter Mary replied, that ſne would attempt nothing in Eng- 


4 land during the life of Elizabeth, provided ſhe might be declared preſumptive 
| Keith. heir of the crown by act of parliament. She had, however, ſent Yoxley to 
Ph . the court of Spain, and put herſelf and her huſband under the protection of 


Philip. After the diſſolution of the council of Trent, the pope. had endea- 
voured to form a league with the courts of France, Spain, and the empire, for 
the extirpation of the reformed religion: at length, in a conference between the 
queen of Spain and her brother the French: king, who met on the frontiers; 
and, by means of a correſpondence between the queen- mother and the duke of 
Alva, the reſolution was taken, and meaſures were concerted for cruſhing the 
; Huguenots in France, the proteſtants in the Low-Countries, and the reforma- 
. Welt tion in all parts of Europe. This league, thus formed at Bayonne, was ſent 
A over to Scotland, and ſubſcribed by Mary; and her relations, of the houſe of 
Fl | Thuanus. Guiſe, preſſed her to proceed with rigour againſt the fugitive lords. Theſe 


ſollicitations were ſupported by her miniſter Riccio, who maintained a corre- 
ſpondence with the pope; and Mary's council agreed that the forfeiture of the 
rebels ſnould be propoſed in the parliament, which had been prorogued immedi- 
ately after its laſt meeting. In a word, the Roman catholic intereſt now pre- 
vailed at court: ſhe admitted the earls of Huntley and Bothwell into her 
council and confidence, and every thing ſeemed to portend the re- eſtabliſfiment 


f : of the old religion. . 185 Bur 229 
$ XXVIII. Almoſt all the common people of Scotland were proteſtant fana- 
tics. The majority of the nobles had embraced the ſame religion, becauſe they 
found their account in poſſeſſing the church-lands, which they ſeized at the 
| beginning of the reformation. Some of theſe reformers {till maintained an. in- 
1 12 fluence at court; namely, the earl of Morton, and the lords Ruthven and 
| UIindſay. They dreaded the forfeiture of the fugitive lords, which would have 

ruined the proteſtant intereſt in Scotland. They perceived the king was diſ- 
[ guſted at Riccio, on the ſuppoſition that he had hitherto prevented him from 


| | obtaining the matrimonial crown: that he engroſſed too great a ſhare in the 
An. Cu. 1560. queen's favour, and afſumed the whole adminiſtration. Henry was weak, 
; | giddy, and inconſtant ; difſoliite, proud, and imperious. He had ſollicited the 
| SE matrimonial crown with the utmoſt impatience; and treated, the queen in the 
moſt inſolent manner. Mary could not help deſpiſing his charafter, and re- 
1 Crawford. ſenting his preſumption. The earl of Morton knew his diſpoſition, and tam- 
pered with his paſſions, by means of his emiſſary George Douglas, the king's 
| natural uncle. His reſentment was inflamed againſt Riccip, whom they re- 
= | preſented as his inveterate- enemy, who would alienate the queen's affection from 
1 | him, and entirely ſuperſede his authority, unleſs he would form. a balance of 
I: | power in his own favour, by procuring the pardon, of the exiled lords. In which 
j caſe they would not only fix the matrimonial crown upon his head, but alſo paſs 
| an act of parliament for continuing the royal ſucceſſion in his perſon, ſhould 
Keith, he ſurvive queen Mary. They reſolved upon the death of Riccio,-as a ne- 
: ceſſary ſtep towards the ſucceſs of this alliance. Henry took an oath of ſe- 
crecy. Articles were drawn between him and the rebel lords. He bound him- 
ſelf to obtain their remiſſion, reſtore them to their eſtates, eſpouſe their juſt 
1 | quarrels, and concur with them in ſupporting and eſtabliſhing the * 
| . 4 | re gion. 
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religion. They obliged themſelves ta procure for him the matrimonial crown, 


and to maintain his title to the ſucceſſion, ſhould the queen die without iſſue. 
He likewiſe figned a bond, declaring; that as the murder of Riccio was under- 
taken at his own deſire, he would bear the perpetrators harmleſs. Theſe ar- 
ticles being ſettled, the king, on the ninth day of March, about ſeven in the 
evening, entered the queen's apartment, while ſhe was at - ſupper with the 
countels of Argyle, her natural brother the commendator of Holyrood-houſe, 
David Riccio, and ſeveral other perſons: © He was followed by Patrick Ruth- 
ven, who commanded Riccio to follow him, in the king's name, Mary 'afk- 
ing if her huſband had given ſuch orders; and he anſwering in the negative, 
ſhe ordered Ruthven out of her preſence, declaring that Riccio ſhould appear 
before the parliament, and anſwer to what might be laid to his charge; Ihen 
Ruthven attempting to ſeize the ſecretary, he fled for refuge behind the queen's 


chair. At that inſtant George Douglas, with a party of armed men, ruſhing _ 


into the apartment, ſtruck him with a dagger over her. ſhoulder, while the 


queen attempting to interpoſe in his defence, was withheld by her huſband. He Melvil. 


was then dragged into another chamber, and butchered by the conſpirators. 
Ruthven 'returning to the queen, upbraided her with following the counſels of 
Riccio ; with having favoured the Romitſh religion; admitted Huntley and 
Bothwell into her council; engaged with foreign powers for the deſtruction of 
the proteſtants ; and with having attainted the fugitive lords, who were expected 

in Edinburih next day, in conſequence of the king's pardon and meſſage. 


While the conſpirators acted this tragedy,” the earl of Morton ſecured the Keith. 


gates of the palace with a body of troops. Huntley, Bothwell, and ſome 


others, eſcaped out at windows; but the earl of Athol, ſecretary: Lidington, 


- Tullibardin, and Sir James Balfour, were permitted to retire. The queen 
was detained all night a priſoner in her apartment. Next morning Henry 


iſſued a proclamation, commanding all the lords ſpiritual and temporal con- 


vened to parliament to retire in three: hours from Edinburgh; and, in the 


evening, the earls of Murray and Rothes, with their friends, arrived from 


England. A council being held, it was refolved that the queen ſhould be 
ſent under a guard to the caſtle of Stirling, to remain in cuſtody until ſhe 


mould approve in parliament of all they had done, eſtabliſn the proteſtant re- 
ligion, beſtow the matrimonial crown upon the king, and reſign the whole ad 
- miniſtration into his hands. © © 4-557 Eva 205 

XXIX. Mary, in this deplorable fituation, had recourſe to the friendſhip 
of her. brother Murray, who, rather than incur any ſhare of the odium reſult- 
ing. from the murder of Riccio, refuſed to join the perpetrators. The king, 
who was extremely - fickle and irreſolute, began to repent of that barbarous 
. tranſaction; and the queen perceiving him fluctuating, propoſed an accom- 
modation, which they were now glad” to embrace. When the articles were 
drawn up, ſhe obſerved that it would be of no force ſhould ſhe ſign them 
while ſhe remained in captivity z and the guard being withdrawn, ſhe eſcaped 
to Dunbar, ' whither ſhe was accompanied by her huſband.” Having thus re- 
covered her liberty, ſhe pardoned the earls of Murray, Argyle, Rothes, and 


Glencairn ; as for the duke of Chateleraud, he had parted fromm them before 


their flight to England. Then ſhe gave vent to her indignation againit the 
murderers of Riccio. Morton, Ruthven, and Douglas, fled to Neweaſtle; but 
4 AE | ſome 
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ſome-of 'thetr-agcomphecs:were:exeented ;; and no ſhe laid: aſide all marks: of 
regard fer Henry. Indeed, when we: confider, . over and: above: the former 
provocations ſhe had; undergone: from his inſalent bæhaviour, this laſt adtliti- 
onal outrage, we cannot ſuppoſe that any; woman of ſpirit and ſenſibility could 
help looking upon him with abhorrence and deteſtation: He: had even con- 
trived the murder of her favourite in ſuch a manner as would moſt conduce: to 
her horror and affliction. He inſiſted upon Ricciols being affaffinated in her 
preſence, although ſhe was at that time:ſ months advanceti in her pregnancy; 
allowed her to be inſulted by Ruthyven, while: her mind muſt rave been in the 
utmoſt agitation; and afterwards conſimedb her: in ta chambor, ſecludad from her 
attendants, when moſt ſhe: needed their aſſiſtance: anch conſolation. No wonder 


then that ſhe now treated him in her turn with indifference and diſdain-: When 


ſhe aſſembled a body of forces: and returned to Edmburgh, he: difowned the 
tranſaction in the privy- council, and ſigned a declaration to: tlis effect, which 
was publiſhed: by way of proelamation; ſo that he incurred the untverſal con- 
tempt of the people. The queen effected a: formal reconciliation between the 
fugitive lords and the earls of Huntley and Bothwell; though it does not 
ſeem to have been ſincere on the part of theulatter, who: endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her that Murray intended to bring back: Morton and his confederates, 
while ſhe ſhould be confined in child-bed. E 141 ie 

- XXX. On the nineteenth day of June Mary was delivered of a ſon, in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh; and Sir James Melvil immediately difpatched to the 
court of England, to notify this event to Elizabeth, who was defired to ſtand 
godmother to the prince of Scotland. The ambaſſador found Elizabeth at 
Greenwich, where he was graciouſly: received; and the queen expreſſed un- 
common joy at the news of Mary's delivery. But this was all affectation; for 
when Cecil made her acquainted witlr the event on the preceding evening, while 
ſhe was engaged in a ball with her nobility, ſhe: forthwith» diſmiſſed the com- 
pany, and exhibited marks of ſorrow. and mortification. She ſcemed to think 
Mary's pregnancy a reproach upon her on barrenneſs. She looked upon that 
princeſs with the eyes of jealouſy and envy. She had been lately ſeized with a 
diſorder; and during her indiſpoſition, the miniſtry began to cabal about the 
ſucceſſion. Both parties, though ignorant of each other's reſolution, had de- 
termined, in caſe of Elizabeth's death, to raiſe: Mary to: the throne of England. 
Perhaps the queen had received ſome intimation of their deſign, and conſidered 
the birth of this child as an event that would corroborate the intereſt of her rival. 
Her fears from that quarter were Jately increaſed by the intelligence received 
by one Rookſby, whom Cecil employed as a ſpy at the court of Mary. This 
man pretended to be a refugee from England, and profeſſed the deepeſt ran- 
cour againſt Elizabeth. He found means to infinuate himſelf into the confi- 
dence. of Mary, and diſcovered all: her practices in England to his patron Cecil! 
Sir Robert Melvil, the Scottiſn ambaſſador at London; was forbid. the court; 
for having caballed in favour of his miſtreſs among the Engliſh malecontents. 
He, being informed of Rookſby's real character, gave notice! to his: miſtreſs, 
who ordered the ſpy to be arreſted, and ſeized upon his: papers, among which 
were ſome of Cecil's letters in cypher. Sir Henry Killigrew had been ſent to 
Scotland as ambaſſador- extraordinary, to congratulate Mary uponihtr recover- 
ing her liberty; and to aſſure her that the queen of England had; by a- pro- 


clamation, 
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clamation, ordered the earl of Morton and his accomplices to quit her domi- 
nions : notwithſtanding which proclamation, they were privately affured of her 
protection. Killigrew was likewiſe inſtructed to complain of ſome diſorders 
upon the border; of Mary's correſponding with O'Neal of Ireland, to fpirit 
up a-rebellion in that country; and of her protecting Rookſby, Who was a re- 
bellious ſubject of England. This laſt article of complaint furniſhed the Scot- 
tiſn queen with a pretext for arreſting Rookſby ; but Killigrew hearing of the 
diſcovery ſhe had made, communicated the particulars to Cecil, and Elizabth 
thought proper to drop the affair. | | | 
'$ XXX1. Theſc circumſtances confidered, the two queeris muſt have hated one 
another with the moſt implacable animoſity. Vet they ſtill preſerved the external 
marks of friendſhip. Mary, in order to efface the impreſſions which Rookſby's Camden. 
intelligence muſt have made upon che mind of the Engliſn queen, wrote a let- 
ter to Sir Robert Melvil, forbidding him to maintain any correſpondence with 
the malecontents of England; and ſent another to ſecretary Cecil, proteſting 
that ſhe would give them no ſort of countenance. Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
conſented to ſtand godmother to the young prince of Scotland, who was bap- 
tized by the name of James, at Stirling, in preſenee of the ambaſſadors from 
France, England, and Savoy. After the ceremony, the earl of Bedford, who Walſingham. 
was Elizabeth's ambaſſador, you the queen of Scotland to ratify the treaty | 
of Edinburgh: but Mary declined complying with this requeſt. Nevertheleſs, 
Me offered to ſign 2 new treaty, importing that ſhe ſhould not aſſume the title 
or arms of the queen of England, during the life of Elizabeth and her poſterity. 
By 'this time her huſtand was treated with fuch indignity, that the earl of 
Bedford, when he departed from Scotland, deſited Sir James Melvil to tell the 
from him, that ſhe ought to live in another manner with the king, for 
the ſake of her own reputation. He is even aid to have been kept deſtitute evi. 
of decent apparel, ſo that he could not appear in public; while the earl of 
Bothwell -flouriſhed in the queen's favour, and ſhone with the utmoſt magni- 
ficence, to the manifeſt diſſatisfaction of the people, who looked upon him 
as an ambitious and profligate nobleman, deveid of [principle and decorum. 
S XXXII. About this period Elizabeth viſited the univerſity of Oxford, 
where ſhe was magnificently entertained for a whole week, during which ſhe 
aſſiſted at ſeveral academical exerciſes. She anſwered a Greek oration in the 
ſame language; and, in a Latin ſpeech, aſſured the univerſity of her eonſtant Camden. 
favour and protection. She had been at Cambridge on a former occaſion; 
and, in the ſame manner, teſtified her approbation of that univerſity. On her 
return to London from the ſummer progteſs, the parliament was afſembled'; 
and a motion was made in the lower houſe for petitioning her majeſty, that ſhe 
would be pleaſed to marry, and ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown. This mo- 
tion was ſuggeſted by the earis of Pembroke and Leiceſter, who had openly 
declared for the ſuceeſſion of queen Mary, as well as by the duke of Norfolk, 
who acted more covertly in her behalf; yet, in the debates which it preduced 
among the commons, no mention was made of that princeſs. Some mein- 
tained the claim of Catherine Gray counteſs of Hertford ; others propoſed her 
younger ſiſter the counteſs of Cumberland. ' Cecil oppoſed the motion, and was 
reviled without doors, in lampoons and defamatory libels. The populace in- 
veighed againſt the queen's phyſician Dr. Huic, who was ſaid to have diſſuaded 
her from marrying, on aecount of ſome bodily infirmity; * 
Wi 
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within the houſe ventured even to charge her with abandoning her country, 
and poſterity. The addreſs being preſented, ſhe ſignified her intention to 
marry; but obſerved that ſhe could not declare her ſucceſſor without danger to- 
her own perſon. The commons, diſſatisfied with this anſwer, began to refume 
the matter; and ſhe ſent two meſſages, requiring them to proceed no further. 
At length ſhe remitted the third payment of a ſubſidy they had granted; in 
hope of prevailing upon her to declare her ſucceſſor; and diſmiſſed them with 
a ſpeech, in which ſhe reprimanded them ſharply for tlieir officious interpoſi- 
tion. She knew, that although they had not named Mary, ' ſhe was the perfor 
at whom they aimed: ſhe could diſtinguiſh the friends and .abettors of that 
princeſs; and the earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter were for ſome time diſ- 


graced, on account of their attachment to the queen of Scotland. Nor was it 


without reaſon that Elizabeth "declined. taking any open ſtep in favour of 
Mary's ſucceſſion, if there was any truth in the aſſertion of Melvil, who af - 


firms the friends of the Scottiſh queen were increaſed to ſuch a decree in Eng- 
land, that ſome whole counties were ready to take up arms in her favour, 
Melvil. under officers already named by the chief nobility. 5 0 


. XXXIII., Theſe ſteps taken in, behalf of NMary, by her friends in Eng- 
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land, were fruſtrated by an unfortunate event which about this time happened 
in her own kingdom. She had for ſome time lived unhappily with her huſ- 
band, whoſe folly, caprice, and preſumption, ſeemed daily to increaſe. He 
had loſt all credit at court, and of conſequence hated thoſe who ſeemed to have 
ſuperſeded his influence. Among theſe were Bothwell, Murray, and Lidington, 
who had by this time prevailed upon the queen to pardon Morton and Lind- 
lay, for the murder of Riccio: Ruthven would have enjoyed the fame; favour, 
had not he died at Newcaſtle before the remiſſion could be obtained. Henry 


was ſo incenſed againſt Murray, that he threatened to take away his 


life; and the other receiving intimation of his deſign, is faid to have con- 
trived- a ſcheme for anticipating his purpoſe, by —— the king him- 


ſelf. That this project might operate the more effectually for his own inte- 
reſt, he is {aid to have engaged Bothwell in the execution of the murder, by 
Mi e- A vanity; and ambition wich thel hope of eſpouſing his ſovereign. 


to raiſe him to 4 dangerous pinnacle o 


Bp. Leſley. 


to one of his attendants, that the lord Darnley would loſe his life before morn- 


f. 
He loofced upon this nobleman as the xival of his intereſt; and therefore ſought 
| f power, from which. his, fall would be 
the greater. Morton and n were the confidents and abbettors of 
Murray in this enterprize. They had proppſed u divorce to the queen, and ſhe 
could not be ayexſe to a ſeparation from che man whom the could neither love 
nor eſteem: but :ſhe charged em to cake no Hep which AhOuId hurt her con- 
ſcience, or blemiſh her reputation. The king being faken ill at Glaſgow,: of a 
diſtemper which ſome: people believed to be the effect of ꝓolſon, adminiſtred 
by theſe confederates, Mary haſted thither, and attended him with the · moſt 
conjugal tenderneſs, until he was in a condition to travel; then he Was con- 


veyed in a litter to Edinburgh; and, as the air of Holyrood-houſe us damp 


and unhealthy, Jodged in a higher ſituation, at a place called the Kirk field, 


on the ſouth fide, of the city. The houſe. being undermined, was hlown up 


with gun- powder in the middle of the- night, and his body found- at ſpme 
diſtance under a tree. The earl of Murray had ſet out for St. Andre's on-the 
preceding day, on a viſit to his wife, WhU!ͤhad miſcarried: but, as he declare 


ing, 
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ing, man le ſuſpected that he was acceſſary to the murder. But the voice 
of ths K againſt Bothwell, that he could not help 
taking ſome ſteps for his own juſtification. i 
$ XXXIV. Mean while Murray, being informed of the King's fate, re- 
turned to court, where he found the queen inconſolable : yet Bothwell ſtill 
engroſſed the greateſt ſhare of the adminiſtration. He offered to maintain his 
innocence in ſingle combat ; and a paper was fixed up in ſeveral public places 
accepting his challenge, provided he would fight in a neutral place, where his 
own influence did not predominate. The earl of Lennox wrote a letter to the 
queen, impeaching Bothwell of the murder, and demanding juſtice of her ma- 
jeſty: on the other hand, Murray, and ſeveral other noblemen, recommended 
him to the queen, as a proper perſon for her huſband, both on account of his 
antient family and faithful ſervices. A proclamation had been iſſued for de- 
tecting and apprehending the perpetrators of the king's murder; and Murray 
having concerted proper meaſures with his aſſociates, obtained leave to retire 
from the kingdom, that his abſence might the better ſcreen him from ſuſpicion. 
' He accordingly ſet out for France, taking his way through England, where 
his conduct ſeems to have been countenanced. That he was concerned with 
the regicides, we may conclude from his declaration above mentioned, which 
the lord Herries affirmed to his face, at his own table, a few days after the 
murder; from the proteſtation of the earls of Huntley and Argyle to queen 
Elizabeth, in which they accuſed Murray, Morton, and Lidington, as the 
contrivers of the aſſaſſination; and from many other circumſtances of Mur- 
ray's character and conduct. At the ſame time we muſt own, it is very 
ſtrange that neither Bothwell on his death-bed, nor Morton in his confeſſion, 
nor any one perſon concerned in the murder, directly accuſed Murray of 
having been an accomplice, The earl of Lennox continuing to importune 
Mary for juftice on Bothwell, and the other aſſaſſins of his ſon, this nobleman 
applied himſelf to the earl of Argyle, lord juſticiary of Scotland, deſiring that 
he might be brought to his trial. The day was accordingly fixed, and inti- 
mation given to the earl of Lennox : but this accuſer, conſcious of his own 
weakneſs in point of intereſt, did not think proper to appear againſt Bothwell, 
who had the whole power of the kingdom in his hands. He defired that the Camden. 
trial might be poſtponed ; and his requeſt being denied, contented himſelf 
with ſending an agent to proteſt againſt the proceedings of the court; not- 
withſtanding which proteſt, Bothwell was acquitted, as no perfon appeared 
to carry on the proſecution ; and his acquittal afterwards approved and con- 
firmed by parliament, Then a good number of the nobility engaged in a Keith. 
bond of aſſociation to maintain his innocence with their bodies, heritage, and 
goods, and to promote and advance his marriage with her majeſty. 
$ XXXV. Thus ſupported, Bothwell reſolved to marry the queen by force, 
provided he could not obtain her voluntary conſent : with this view he raiſed 
a body of eight hundred horſe, and intercepting. her on her return from Stir- 
ling, conveyed her to his caſtle of Dunbar, where he completed his rape. He 
forthwith commenced a ſuit for a divorce from his wife, who was ſiſter to the 
earl of Huntley, on pretence of conſanguinity, in the court of the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's ; and ſhe proſecuted him at the ſame time, before the com- 
miſfary-court, for adultery with his maid-ſervant, He was convicted of the 
Vor. III. | E adultery, 
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adultery, and ſentence of divorce awarded againſt him ; and the archbiſhop 
declared his marriage null and void, becauſe he had, without a diſpenſation, 
married a perſon within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity. . Being now 
ſeparated from his wife, in due courſe of law, he conducted the queen to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, where ſhe pardoned him for the rape, created him duke 
of Orkney, and finally. married him, on the fifteenth day of May, contrary to 
the general ſenſe of her people, and that regard which ſhe ought to have 
preſerved for her own reputation. Notwithſtanding the forgeries and calumny 
of her enemies, ſhe appears to have been not only innocent and ignorant of 


the deſign againſt her husband's life, but alſo convinced of Bothwell's integrity. 


Nevertheleſs, we cannot vindicate her from the charge of indiſcretion, in 
eſpouſing a profligate nobleman, equally notorious for inſolence and bad mo- 
rals, ſuppoſed by the generality of her people guilty of her husband's murder ; 
one who had preſumed to raviſn her, while his wife was {till living, and his 
marriage in force ; and who was afterwards convicted of adultery with another 
woman. This was undoubtedly an imprudent and fatal ſtep, by which ſhe 
entailed upon herſelf numberleſs mortifications, miſery, and ruin. Bothwell, 
not ſatisfied with the honour of eſpouſing his ſovereign, endeavoured to make 
himſelf maſter of the perſon of the young prince, who had been committed 
to the care of the earl of Mar ; but this nobleman refuſed to part with his 
charge. On the contrary, he engaged in an aſſociation againſt Bothwell, with 
thoſe very lords who had bound themſelves to maintain his intereſt. 

$XXXVI. He had now rendered himſelf odious to the nation; and Mur- 
ray, by whoſe inſtigation they acted, thought it was high time to labour at his 
deſtruction. Having formed a league at Stirling, they raiſed a body of troops, 
on pretence of defending the young prince from the machinations of his father- 


in-law ; and they had well nigh ſurpriſed the queen and her husband at Holy- 


_ rood-houſe, from whence ſhe eſcaped with difficulty to the caſtle of Borthwick : 


there ſhe was beleaguered by the earl of Home ; but he could not prevent her 


| eſcaping again to the. caſtle of Dunbar. Mean while the rebel lords entering 


Edinburgh, declared, by proclamation, their deſign was to take vengeance on 
Bothwell for murdering the king, raviſhing the queen, and conſpiring againſt 
the life of the prince. From hence they proceeded againſt the queen, who 


had levied forces, and advanced as far as Preſtonpans. The contederates found 


her poſted upon Carberry-hill, and both ſides prepared for an engagement. 


De Croc the French ambaſſador endeavoured in vain to effect an accommoda- 


tion. After his miſcarriage, ſhe deſired to ſpeak with Kirkaldy, laird of Grange, 
who aſſured her the confederates deſired nothing elſe than that ſhe would fend 


away the murderer of her husband. Bothwell challenged any man that would 
tax him with that crime. His challenge was accepted ſucceſſively by Kirkaldy, 


Tullibardin, and the lord Lindſay: but his heart failed, and he choſe to retire. 
The queen having complied with the conditions propoſed by the confederates, 
was conducted to Edinburgh, where the populace treated her with the utmoſt 
indignity. From her palace of Holyrood-houſe, ſhe was ſent under a ſtrong 


guard to the caſtle of Lochlevin, belonging to W. Douglas, uterine brother 


to the earl of Murray, who received an order, ſigned by the aſſociated lords, to 
detain her in ſafe cuſtody. She was accordingly cloſely immured, and cruelly 
inſulted by Murray's mother, who pretended ſhe had been lawfully married to 
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$ XXXVII. The lords having taken this rebellious ſtep againſt the per- 

ſon of their ſovereign, apprehended ſeveral perſons ſuppoſed of having been 
concerned in the murder of the king; and among theſe W. Blackadder, who 

was convicted and condemned by a packed jury, and declared at his death that 
he was innocent of the crime laid to his charge; but that he believed Murray 

and Morton were the contrivers of the regicide. They allowed Bothwell time 
to eſcape to the Orkneys, and then they ſet a price upon his head by procla- 
mation. The laird of Grange equipped two veſſels; and, being accompanied 
by the biſhop of the Orkneys and the laird of Tullibardin, failed directly to 
thoſe iſles, from whence Bothwell eſcaped with difficulty to Norway : but they 
took one of his ſhips, with ſome of his adherents and ſervants, who were after- 
wards executed for the regicide. Some noblemen, who diſapproved of the 
proceedings of the confederates, aſſembled at Hamilton, to deliberate upon 
means for releaſing their ſovereign ; and to theſe the general aſſembly of the 
kirk, then ſitting, ſent an invitation to come and aſſiſt in regulating eccleſiaſti- 

cal affairs; but they refuſed to truſt themſelves in a place where they imagined 
their perſons would not be ſafe. The queen of England being informed of 
Mary's impriſonment, affected to reſent ſuch an outrage offered by ſubjects to 
their ſovereign ; and perhaps ſhe actually felt an emotion of jealouſy at their 
preſumption againſt the regal power, though from the beginning ſhe had cer- 
tainly fomented the troubles of Scotland. The diſpatched Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton to intercede for the captive queen, and to expreſs her diſpleaſure at 
Mary's confinement. He was inſtructed to threaten, in her name, that ſhe 
would releaſe their queen by force, ſnould they refuſe to ſet her at liberty on rea- 
ſonable terms. He was furniſhed with a plan of accommodation between their 
ſovereign and them; and directed to propoſe that the young prince ſhould be 
educated in England. He was not permitted to ſee the queen, and all his en- 
. deavours proved ineffectual. Perhaps Elizabeth was not ſorry for his miſcarriage. 

$XXXVUI. Knox, and the other presbyterian preachers, exerted all their An. Ch. 1567. 

talents and influence to inflame the minds of the people againſt the perpetra- 
tors of Darnley's murder; and did not ſcruple to accuſe the queen. as an ac- 
complice in that aſſaſſination. The rebel lords prepared three inſtruments to 

be ſigned by the queen; namely, her reſignation of the crown to her infant 
ſon; a commiſſion appointing the earl of Murray regent during his minority; 
and another nominating a council to govern the realm, in caſe of that noble 
man's death, or his declining the office of regent. Theſe deeds ſhe was compel- Camden. 
led, by the moſt brutal uſage, to ſubſcribe ; and Morton accepted her reſigna- 
tion, in the name of the three eſtates of Scotland, though he was veſted with 
no ſuch power by that aſſembly. Then they proceeded to crown the prince, who 
was but thirteen months old; and the ceremony was performed at Stirling, by 
Adam Bothwell biſhop of Orkney; but Throgmorton refuſed to aſſiſt at the 
coronation, and was, in 4 very little time after this tranſaction, recalled b 

ueen Elizabeth. The lords aſſembled at Hamilton, now entered into an al- 1d. 
ſociation for effecting the queen's releaſe; and, had they been unanimous, they 
might have ſaved that unhappy princeſs from deſtruction: but when Murray 
returned, and aſſumed the regency, they endeavoured ſingly to make peace 
with him; and he perceiving their diſunion, compelled them to accept of ſuch 
terms as he thought proper to propoſe. In his way through England, he was Keich. 
indulged with a penſion from qucen Elizabeth. When he viſited his fovercign Jcbb. 
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at the caſtle of Lochlevin, far from comforting her under her affliction, he 
reviled her with the moſt injurious reproaches, and treated her ſo barbarouſly, 
that from thence, forward ſhe con ſidered him as her mortal enemy. His re- 
gency being confirmed, in a, parliament convoked by him at Edinburgh, he 
igned. a warrant for the execution of Dalgleiſh, Powry, and two other ſer- 
vants of Bothwell, who had been tried and convicted of aſſiſting in the king's 
murder. They ſolemnly proteſted,] before God and his angels, they had heard 


Bothwell declare that Murray and Morton were the contrivers of the murder; 


and that the queen was entirely innocent. : 


S XXXIX. The French king being informed of Mary's misfortune, was ſo 
incenſed at her rebellious ſubjects, for ſuch an outrage againſt the royal pre- 


rogative, that he ſent over Paſquier to London, to concert meaſures with the 
queen for compelling the Scottiſh rebels to ſer their ſovereign at liberty. Eli- 


Zabeth declined uſing violent methods, on pretence that they would endanger 


the life of her dear couſin ; but ſhe propoſed that the Scots ſhould be entirely 
8 from trading with France and England, until their queen ſhould 
de 


releaſed. This was the only meaſure in which Elizabeth and the French 


king wete likely to concur. The term of eight years fince the treaty of Cateau 
being now expired, Sir Thomas Smith was ſent over to Picardy, with Winter 
maſter of the ordnance for the ſea-ſervice, to demand the reſtitution of Calais, 
which they accordingly claimed by ſound of trumpet, at one of the gates, in 
Preſence of a notary, and ſeveral witneſſes. Then Smith proceeded to Paris, 
where, in conjunction with Sir Henry Norreys, the Engliſh reſident at that 


court, he made the like demand of Charles, who appointed the chancellor 


de L”Hopital' to ſignify the reaſons which hindred him from reſtoring Calais. 
"Theſe arguments were anſwered and refuted by Smith; and the affair pro- 
duced a long diſpute, which was not finiſhed when the civil wars broke out in 


France : but the place was never reſtored. Mean while the emperor Maxi- 
milian ſent the count of Stolberg into England, to renew the treaty for a 


marriage between his brother Charles the archduke, and queen Elizabeth, 


who had often expreſſed her approbation of ſuch an alliance : but, after long 


debates touching the maintenance of Charles, his afſuming the title of king, 
and the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, it was wholly broke off, on account of 
their differing in point of religion; and Charles eſpouſed Mary, daughter to 


the duke of Bavaria. At the ſame time ambaſſadors arrived from John Baſt- 
lowitz emperor of Ruſſia, with rich preſents of furs to the queen, and aſ- 
ſurances of friendſhip and protection to the Engliſh merchants, who ſhould 
ſettle or trade in his dominions. Anthony Jenkinſon, an Engliſhman, who, 
had travelled through great part of the Ruſſian dominions, accompanied the 
ambaſſadors, with directions from the czar to propoſe an' offenſive and de- 
tenſive alliance with the queen of England, againſt all the world. Though. 


the civilly declined ſuch a league, he indulged the Ruſſia company with an 


excluſive trade to Archangel ; and the Engliſh merchants in general with a 
monopoly for their cloth and other commodities throughout all his dominions. 

$ XL. About this period, Sir Henry Sidney, the queen's lord heutenant 
for Ireland, extinguiſhed ſome dangerous commotions which had ariſen in that 
country. Shan O'Neale had tyrannized over the inhabitants of Ulſter, re- 
duced Armagh to aſhes, expelled Macguire from his, paternal inheritance, ra- 


vaged the lands of Macguire- and others, who were under the protection of 
| | the 
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the Engliſh, and openly rebelled againſt Elizabeth. But, upon his ſubmiſ- 
ſion, ſhe created him baron of Dungannon and earl of Tyrone. Not ſatisfied 
with theſe honours, he aſſembled an army of his vaſſals, aſſumed the title of 
king of Ulſter, and offered to hold the kingdom of Ireland under the ſove- 
reignty of Mary queen of Scotland. Randolph, a brave officer, being ſent 
againſt him by the lieutenant, routed him with great ſlaughter at Derry, 
though the victor loſt his lite in the engagement. Shan fled to the bogs and 
faſtneſſes, while Sir Henry Sidney built ſome forts to ſtraiten him in his 
quarters, and re-eſtabliſhed O'Donnel, who had been driven from his country. 
But Sidney being called away to compromiſe a quarrel between the earls of 
Ormond and Deſmond, Shan re- aſſembled a body of troops, and attacked 
Dundalk, from whence he was repulſed by the garriſon. Then he carried 
off O'Donnel's wife, and retired to Clandeboy, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of tlie 
Scottiſh highlanders, who had formerly joined his enemies, and been defeated 
by his forces. He had even ſlain two brothers of the highland chieftains,. who 
received him with ſeeming courteſy ; but, whether they had determined to 
make away with him, or he 22 them over his cups with brutal lan- 
guage, touching the chaſtity of their mother, they ſlew him with all his com- 
any. Though he left two legitimate ſons, his eſtate was confiſcated by the 
Frifh parliament, and Tirlogh O' Neile was, by the queen's permiſſion, elected 
chief of the ſept, by the appellation of O*'Neile. Nevertheleſs, as a check 
upon this new chieftain, ſhe received into favour Shan's nephew Hugh baron 
of Dungannon, a young man of a very intriguing genius. The diſorders of 
Ulſter being thus appeaſed, the quarrel between the earls of Ormond and 
Deſmond, who had fought a battle near Dromille, was partly quelled by the 
authority of the lieutenant, who was afterwards obliged to ſurprize Deſmond 
and his uncle near Kilmalloc, and ſend them priſoners to England. I” 
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gaged in a league to exterminate the proteſtants from their dominions. The 
duke of Alva entering the Low-Countries, at the head of a powerful army, 
committed unheard-of cruelties upon thoſe who profeſſed the reformed reli- 
ion. The court of France levied fix thouſand Swiſs, in order to cruſh the 
ee The prince of Conde and the admiral re- aſſembling ſome forces 
for their own defence, attempted to ſurprize the king at Meaux: but, fail- 
ing in that enterprize, the prince blocked up Paris; and, in the neighbour- 
hood of that capital, engaged the conſtable, . who was flain in the action. 
The prince was afterwards joined by Caſimir count Palatine, with ten 
' thouſand horſe and foot; and La Noue, one of the chiefs. of the Huguenots, 
made himſelf maſter of Orleans. Queen Elizabeth, looking upon her own 
ſafety as inſeparably connected with the proteſtant intereſt, ordered Norreys, 
her ambaſſador, to intercede with Charles in behalf of the Huguenots ; and 
to aſſure him that ſhe would not tamely ſuffer them to be oppreſſed. This 
inſinuation, together with the ſuccours they received from Germany, induced 
theFrench court to conſent to a pacification ; the terms of which, however, they 
had no intention to obſerve. Catherine de Medicis, the queen- mother, fore - 
ſeeing a ſpeedy rupture, endeavoured to alienate Elizabeth from the intereſt 
of the French proteſtants ; and for that purpoſe propoſed a marriage between 
the Engliſh queen and her ſon the duke of Anjou, who was then but ſeventeen 
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years of age. While this was in agitation, Philip king of Spain took occa- 
ſion to manifeſt his diſguſt to the Engliſh nation. Man, who was Elizabeth's 


ambaſſador at Madrid, was forbid the court, and confined to a country yil- 
lage, for having dropped ſome diſreſpectful expreſſions concerning the-pope 


and the Roman catholic religion; and Sir John Hawkins, who commanded a 
fleet of 'merchant-ſhips in the bay of Mexico, was attacked by the Spaniards, 


who ſlew a great number of his men, and took and plundered three of his 


veſſels, The queen was not a little incenſed at theſe outrages, though ſhe 


found it convenient to ſuppreſs ſome part of her reſentment. Her attention 
was turned upon events that ſtill more nearly affected her intereſt, 
S XLII. Mary queen of Scotland having eſcaped from the caſtle of Loch- 


levin, by the means of George Douglas the governor's brother, repaired to 
Hamilton, where ſhe found herſelf, in a few days, at the head of fix thouſand 


men, aſſembled by the earls of Huntley, Sutherland, Errol, Montroſs, Craw- 
ford, Argyle, Caſſils, Rothes, and Eglington, the lords Somerville, Veſter, 
Livingſton, Borthwick, Herries, Sanquhar, Roſs, Boyd, Ogilvy, Oliphant, 


Drummond, Elphinfton, Sinclair, Cathcart, Claude Hamilton, and a great 


number of biſhops, abbots, lairds, and perſons of diſtinction. Theſe en- 
gaged in an aſſociation for the defence of her perſon, and the ſupport of her 


royal authority: ſhe iſſued a proclamation, declaring that the inſtrument ſhe had 


ſigned at Lochlevin was extorted from her by the fear of death; and the lords 


there aſſembled adjudged her reſignation to be null and invalid, as the effect of 


compulſion. Murray was at that time within eight miles of Hamilton, hold- 
ing a juſtice-court at Glaſgow, attended by the earls of Morton, Mar, Glen- 
cairn, the lord Sempill, and others of the council. He forthwith ſent for a 
ſupply of five hundred men from Stirling, and was joined by the earl of Home, 
with ſix hundred men from the Merſe and Lothian; ſo that he reſolved to 
give battle, though his army did not exceed the number of four thouſand, 
The queen ſent John Beaton to England to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth; 
and he'was ordered to proceed to the court of France on the ſame errand : 
but the queen of England, who did not reliſh her application to the French 
monarch, aſſured this envoy that ſhe would aſſiſt his miſtreſs ; and, in her 
inſtructions to Leighton, whom ſhe diſpatched to Scotland with offers of her 
mediation, ſhe directed him to tell Mary's rebellious ſubjects, that the whole 
wer of England ſhould be employed in her behalf. In the mean time the 
oyaliſts adviſed the queen to march towards Dumbarton, which was a ſtrong 
fortreſs, where ſhe could remain in ſafety, until all her faithful ſubjects ſhould 
aſſemble in arms for her defence. In their route, they found Murray advan- 
tageouſly poſted at Langſide; and, attempting to diſlodge him, were defeated. 
SXLIII. The queen fled with the utmoſt precipitation to the abbey of 
Dundrenan, near Kirkudbright, in Galloway; and embarking with the lord 
Herries, and a train of - fixteen perſons, landed at Wirkington in Cumber- 
land. From thence ſhe was conducted to Cockermouth, and afterwards con- 
veyed to the caſtle of Carlile by Lowther, .deputy-governor of that fortreſs. 
On her firſt arrival in England; ſhe wrote a letter to Elizabeth, giving a de- 
tail of her misfortunes, intimating her confidence in her ſiſter's princely at- 
fection and aſſiſtance ; and requeſting that ſhe might be conducted immediately 
into her preſence, Sir Francis Knolles was ſent to comfort her with a verbal 
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promiſe of aſſiſtance ; but ſhe declined ſeeing her, on. pretence of her being 
charged with divers attrocious crimes, of which it would be neceſſary to ac- 
quit herſelf. From Carlile, Mary ſent the lord Herries with another letter, 
renewing her requeſt of being admitted into Elizabeth's preſence, that ſhe 
might anſwer to the crimes laid to her charge. It was but reaſonable, ſhe ſaid, 
that a princeſs ſo near to her in blood, ſhould hear and relieve her in her diſ- 
treſs; ſhe therefore deſired that Elizabeth would either aſſiſt her againſt her 
rebellious ſubjects, or allow her to ſollicit ſuccour in ſome other country; ob- 
ſerving it was unjuſt to detain her a priſoner in the caſtle of Carlile, as ſhe 
had voluntarily come into the kingdom, confiding in the affection of her ma- 
jeſty, ſo often expreſſed by meſſengers, letters, and remembrances. The coun- 
cil of England were not a little perplexed at this event. They foreſaw that 
ſhould Mary be allowed to retire, ſhe would find refuge in France, and the 
Guiſes would revive her claim to the crown of England; the old. alliance 
between France and Scotland would be renewed ; and the Engliſh faction in 
this laſt kingdom be wholly ſuppreſſed. On the other hand, her detention 
in England would be condemned all over Europe as an act of the moſt inhu- 
man barbarity and injuſtice ; and perhaps excite the compaſſion of the Eng- 

liſh, ſo as to produce ſome dangerous commotion in favour of a princeſs 
whom the majority of them eſteemed as the preſumptive heir to the crown. 
Notwithſtanding this apprehenſion, they determined to detain her as a 
| priſoner, until ſhe ſhould renounce her preſent claim to the crown of 

England, and vindicate herſelf from the charge of being acceſſary to the mur- 
der of Lord Darnley, who was a natural ſubject of England. This determi- 
nation may be aſcribed to the political maxims of Cecil, whoſe conſtant aim 
was to embroil all the neighbouring kingdoms; but in all probability it was 
influenced by the private paſſions of Elizabeth, who hated Mary as her rival 
m royalty, and her ſuperior in beauty and other female accompliſhments. 
She wanted nothing but a pretence for detaining this illuſtrious captive with 
ſome ſhadow of juſtice; and ſhe ſeemed to be aſhamed of founding her de- 

tention upon the accuſation of rebellious ſubjects, againſt whoſe treaſon it 
was her duty to have protected her kinſwoman. Beſides, ſhe had no right to 
- exerciſe any juriſdiction over an independent ſovereign, who was moreover 
intitled to all the rights of hoſpitality; and, by admitting the charge of noto- 
rious rebels againſt their miſtreſs, ſhe would have created a precedent equally 
diſgraceful and dangerous to regal authority. On theſe conſiderations, ſhe 
tampered with Margaret counteſs of Lennox, Darnley's mother, who had been 
impriſoned on account of her ſon's marriage, and releaſed after his deceaſe. 
This lady, who entirely depended upon Elizabeth, was perſuaded: to pre- 
ſent a petition to the queen, praying that Mary of Scotland might be proſe- 
cuted for her huſband's murder. The countels, afterwards being convinced of 
Mary's innocence, implored forgivenneſs of that princeſs, aſſuring her ſhe had 


been deceived with falſe ſuggeſtions, by the expreis command of Elizabeth, and 


the perſuaſions of the loras of the privy-council. | 
$ XLIV. The earl of Murray in the mean time puniſhed the Hamiltons, 


and all who were concerned in the queen's defence, with the utmoſt rigour : 


he had ſpies among the pretended friends of queen Mary, who perſuaded her 


to forbid all her loyal ſubjects to carry on hoſtilities in her behalf, and to rely 
— entirely 
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entirely on the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, who ſent Mr. Middlemore to ſummon 
the earl of Murray, either in perſon or by proxy, to appear in England, and 
ſhew cauſe for the cruel treatment to which he had ſubjected his own ſove- 


| reign, and her kinſwoman; otherwiſe ſhe would aſſiſt her to the utmoſt. of 


her power againſt all her enemies. Murray, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the real ſentiments of queen Elizabeth, cauſed a commiſſion to be expe- 
dited under the great ſeal of Scotland, empowering himſelf, the earl of Mor 
ton, the biſhop of Orkney, the lord Lindſay, and the abbot of Dumfermling, 
to meet the Engliſh deputies, and explain the reaſons which induced them- to 
proceed in ſuch a manner againſt Mary. To theſe commiſſioners, / James Mac- 
gill, Henry Balnaves, and the celebrated George Buchanan, were joined as 
aſſiſtants. They were accompanied by the biſhop of Murray, ſecretrary 
Lidington, the lairds of Pittarrow, North-Berwick, and Cleiſh, Nicholas El- 
phinſton, and John Wood ſecretary to the regent. They were met at York, 
in the beginning of October, by the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Suffolk, and 
Sir Ralph Sadler, appointed commiſſioners by Elizabeth, to hear and examine 
all difputes between Mary and the regent. - At the ſame time the 'Scottiſh 
queen ſent thither John Leſſey biſhop-of Roſs, the lords Livingſtone, Boyd, 
and Herries, Gavin Hamilton commendator of Kilwinning, with the lairds of 
Lochinvar, Kirling, Roſlin, and Garntully, as her friends and commiſſioners, 
to promote an agreement, under the mediation of Elizabeth; for they did not 
at all expect that the queen of England intended to act the part of a judge. 
When they were undeceived in this particular, they entered a proteſt in the 
name of their ſovereign, importing, that though ſhe had conſented to her 
couſin's hearing and terminating in perſon or by commiſſioners, the differences 
between her and her rebellious ſubjects, ſhe did not acknowledge herſelf ſub- 
ject to any judge upon earth, being a free princeſs, and holding her imperial 
crown of God alone. The Engliſh commiſſioners made a proteſt in their turn, 
for ſaving the ſuperiority which England claimed over Scotland. Next day 
Mary's agents exhibited a paper, containing a detail of the rebellions which 
had been raiſed againſt her. This was anſwered by Murray, who alledged 


that the lords had taken arms to revenge the death of king Henry upon Both- 


well; and that the queen, being weary of the toils of government, had volun- 
tarily reſigned the crown to her ſon, and appointed the earl of Murray regent 
of the kingdom during his minority. Mary's commiſſioners refuted theſe al- 
legations, and requeſted that the queen of England would affiſt and ſupport 
their miſtreſs in the recovery of her crown, and the ſuppreſfion of ſuch rebel- 
lious attempts: they likewiſe preſented an atteſted copy of the proteſtation 
made by the earls of Huntley and Argyle, charging Murray and Morton as 
the contrivers of the king's murder. 1. 1 
S XLV. The duke of Norfolk, a nobleman of an amiable character, who 
had ever been zealous for Mary's ſuceeſſion to the crown of England, was ſo 
ſcandalized at this renunciation, and apprehenſive of its being uſed to the pre- 


judice of the Scottiſh queen, that he contrived an expedient for putting a ſtop 


at once to the proceedings. He contracted a friendihip with the regent; and, 
in a private conference, repreſented the diſgrace and injury that would accrue 
to him and his nation, as well as to the young prince, from this accuſation of 
his mother. He gave lim to underſtand that queen Elizabeth would not de- 


termine 
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termine either for or againſt the queen of Scots, whether ſhe ſhould be found 
innocent or guilty ; and he adviſed him to demand, at their next —_— 
whether or not the Engliſh commiſſioners had authority to pronounce a a 
nitive ſentence, in caſe of conviction. Murray, who began to fear, not only 
that he ſhould fail in his endeavours to give an air of probability to his alle- 
gations, but alſo that Mary's agents would retort the guilt upon his own head, 
reſolved to comply with the duke's advice; and next day, when he was called 
upon to produce his evidence againſt Mary, he deſired to know whether 
had power to pronounce the Scottiſh queen guilty, or not guilty ; whether, in caſe 
of her conviction, ſhe ſhould be delivered into his hands, or detained in England ; 
and whether or not queen Elizabeth would maintain the authority of the young 
king, and his own regency. When the commiſſioners anſwered they had no Camden, 
ſuch power, but the queen's royal word was ſufficient, Murray refuſed to 
proceed, until he ſhould ſee the queen's hand and ſeal for the performance of 
what he required; and this demur produced a delay, during which the duke Keith. 
of Norfolk and the regent agreed that this laſt ſhould not accuſe queen Mary; 
that the duke ſhould reſtore Murray to the queen's favour, and obtain her 
confirmation of his re ; and that theſe two new friends ſhould labour 
Jointly for the good of both nations. Elizabeth, without taking the leaſt no- Melvil. 
tice of Murray's demands, evoked the whole affair to London, and conſtitu- 
ted a new commiſſion, from which the duke of Norfolk was excluded, becauſe 
the Scottiſh deputies repreſented him as a favourer of Mary, who entertained 
thoughts of marrying that princeſs. She had been conveyed from Carlile to 
Bolton, in Lancaſhire ; but this county being full of Roman catholics, who 
might raiſe a rebellion in her favour, ſhe was now, at the requeſt of her ac- 
cuſers, removed to the caſtle of Tutbury, in Staffordſhire, and committed 
to the charge of the earl of Shrewſbury. The duke of Norfolk had found 
means to make Mary acquainted with what had paſſed between him and Mur- 
ray; and. ſhe communicated the tranſaction to one of her confidents, who 
was a ſpy employed by Morton, to whom it was immediately imparted. He 
forthwith diſcovered it to the earl of Leiceſter, who durſt not conceal it from 
the queen; and ſhe was incenſed againſt Norfolk, who candidly owned the 
correſpondence, and declared his zeal for the ſucceſſion of young James to 
the throne of England; while Morton was exaſperated againſt the regent for 
having taken ſuch a ſtep without his privity and concurrence. 
S XL.'VI. Murray wanted to return to Scotland, on pretence of a ſcheme 
which he ſaid the earl of Argyle had formed for ſurprizing the caſtle of Stir- 
ling, in which the prince reſided : but now the real cauſe of his backwardneſs 
to proceed in the accuſation being diſcovered, he was importuned in ſuch a 
manner by his own colleagues, who reproached him with his falling off, and 
ſo artfully cajoled by the Engliſh miniſtry, that he at length, with an ap- 
pearance of reluctance, exhibited his charge, containing the pretended con- 
feſſions of Dalgleiſn, and thoſe whom he had put to death as acceſſary to the 
keing's murder; the queen's extorted reſignation of the crown; the decrees of 
his own faction aſſembled in parliament, and ſome copies of letters and verſes, 
without date or ſubſcription, ſaid to be written by the queen's own hand to 
Bothwell, and found in a box given by Sir James Balfour, governor of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, to Bothwell's domeſtic Dalgleiſh, upon whom it was 
Vor. III. | F ſeized, 


of 
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Leſley. ſeized, before he could convey it to his maſter. Theſe letters and verſes, pro- F 
duced in order to prove a criminal correſpondence between the queen and 1 
Bothwell, even before the death of her former huſband, were forged for the f | Q 
purpoſe by Murray and his confederates ; and now reinforced by a paper called = 
The Detection, written by Buchanan, to the eternal diſgrace of that incom- 
| x genius. It contained a moſt virulent accuſation of the queen's conduct, | = 
| ounded upon falſe and malicious miſrepreſentations, and the pretended con- 2 
| feſſion of ſome unhappy people who were executed as acceſſaries to the king's 
Fd Camden. murder. | . 
= $ XLVII. Elizabeth, although pleaſed with theſe calumnies, which ſtained 
j | the character of her rival, could not help deſpiſing and deteſting the authors 
4 | of ſuch treachery and ſlander. She even wrote a letter to Mary, comforting 
her in her affliction, declaring ſhe believed the accuſation was falſe and ma- 
licious, and exhorting her to be patient under her gentle confinement, where 
ſhe was nearer the crown of England, than ſhe would have been in her own 
country. Notwithſtanding this profeſſion of friendſhip, ſhe payed no regard 
to the remonſtrances of Mary's commiſſioners, who deſired, in her name, that 
ſhe might be heard in perſon before the Engliſh nobility, and the ambaſſadors 
of foreign princes ; in which caſe, ſhe did not doubt of being able to clear 
i her own innocence, and prove the guilt of her adverſaries. Perceiving ſhe 
* | had nothing to hope from the impartiality of Elizabeth, who treated her fo 
| cruelly, ſhe inhibited her commiſſioners from proceeding farther in what re- 
i lated to the difference between her and her rebellious ſubjects of Scotland. The 
# commiſſion for hearing the cauſe was diſſolved ; but the queen of England 
} did not think proper to pronounce any ſentence. Before a ſtop was put 
to the proceedings, the biſhop of Roſs delivered to the council a meſſage 
from his miſtreſs to queen Elizabeth, importing, that ſhould ſhe be ad- 
it | mitted to the preſence of her good ſiſter, as her adverſaries had been, ſhe 
1 | would undertake not only to vindicate her own character from their aſperſions, 
1 but even to prove that they themſelves were the authors of that murder which 
il | An. Ch. 1569. they had laid to her charge. The accuſers were not a little ſtartled at this de- 
= claration; and lord Patrick Lindfay ſent a perſon to give lord Herries the lie, 
and challenge him to ſingle combat, ſhould he charge him with the king's. 
Leſſey's Ne- murder. erries replied, that he did not charge Lindſay in particular; but 
gotiations. the names of the guilty ſhould be ſpecified in proper time; and then, if Lind- 
ſay would undertake their defence, he (Herries) ſhould be ready to accept his 
challenge. The biſhop of Roſs perſiſted in his propoſal, and demanded a. 


i1 | copy of the proceſs and allegations produced againſt his miſtreſs, that ſhe 
I' might know how to frame her anſwers ; but the council excuſed themſelves 
il | | from complying with theſe demands. M. de la Mothe Fenelon, the French 


ambaſſador, interpoſed in her behalf, and importuned Elizabeth and her mini- 
ſters to grant Mary's requeſt ; but he was amuſed with evaſive anſwers, and 
Melvil. general profeſſions of Elizabeth's good will towards her gentle ſiſter. 

'  $XL.VHE. By this time Murray, through the mediation of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, and ſecretary Lidington, was admitted again into the favour of the 

duke of Norfolk, who communicated his intention of marrying the queen of 

Scots, and effecting a mateh between young James and his only daughter 
Margaret. He likewiſe became bondſman to Elizabeth, for two —_— 

: | | pounds 
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pounds lent to the regent, which he was afterwards obliged to pay. He made 
Mary acquainted with this new bond of friendſhip; and, as he had, in the 
firſt emotions of kis reſentment, engaged the earl of Weſtmoreland to cut off 
the regent in his return to Scotland, he now deſired that nobleman to let him 
paſs unmoleſted . In return for all this generoſity, the perfidious Murray be · 
trayed the correſpondence to Elizabeth, who engaged in a verbal league with 
the traitor, for the defence of the young prince, and the maintenance of his 
own adminiſtration. She — — him with the loan of five thouſand Rymer. 
pounds, promiſed to ſupply him with three times the ſum, and permitted him 
to retire into Scotland. Before his departure from London, the duke de 
Chateleraud arrived in that city from France, where he had reſided during 
the late troubles in his own country, and demanded of the Engliſh court that 
Murray ſhould be degraded from the regency, on account of his ſpurious birth, 
and ambitious practices. He told Elizabeth, that ſhould the regency be con- 
ferred upon him, to whom it of right belonged, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, he would ſoon put an end to the civil war, and reſtore his ſovereign, 
without bloodſhed. This propoſal was far from being agreeable to the queen 
of England, who declared ſhe would oppoſe him by force of arms, ſhould he 
pretend to any ſhare in the adminiſtration, or refuſe to acknowledge the you 
prince's authority. She would not even allow him to ſee his captive miſtreſs 
at Tutbury ; but cauſed him to be detained at York, until he was releaſed, at 
'the inſtances of Mary and the French ambaſſador. When he returned to Scot- 
land with the lord Herries, and the commendator of Kilwinning, he raiſed 
Tome forces, by virtue of a commiſſion from his ſovereign : but in a confe- 
rence held at Edinburgh, with Murray and his partiſans, touching a pacifi- 
cation, he was arreſted, and, with the lord Herries, committed priſoner to 
the caſtle of Edinburgh. Crawford. 
$ XLIX. During theſe tranſactions, the court of France, notwithſtanding 
the late accommodation with the Huguenots, formed the deſign of ſurpriſing 
the prince of Condé in his own houſe; but he received intimation of the - 
ſcheme, and eſcaped to Rochelle. Then the king forbade the exerciſe of the 
proteſtant religion, and baniſhed all the miniſters who preached up that doc- 
trine. The perſecution raged at the ſame time in the Low Countries; and 
the prince of Orange was obliged to take refuge among the French Hugue- 
nots, whom Elizabeth ſuccoured with a ſupply of one hundred thouland 
crowns, and a fine train of artillery. A great number of Flemiſh families tre- Camden. 
moved to England, and ſettling under the queen's protection, in different parts 
of the kingdom, contributed greatly to the improvement of commerce. To- 
wards' the latter end of the laſt year, ſome Biſcayan veſſels being taken by 
French pirates, who carried them into Engliſh harbours, Elizabeth under- 
ſtanding that there was a conſiderable ſum of money on board, for the uſe of 
the duke of Alva, who was the great enemy of the proteſtants in the Low- 
Countries, ſeized it for her own purpoſes, by way of loan, and gave ſecurity to the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador for the payment. The duke of Alva demanding it in a 
peremptory manner, and receiving nothing but evaſive anſwers, cauſed all the 
Engliſh merchants in the Netherlands to be arreſted, and ſeized upon their ef- 
fects. Elizabeth retorted this act of hoſtility upon the Flemings in Eng- 
land, and publiſhed a proclamation on this ſubject, which was anfwered wy 
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THE HISTORY Bock V. 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who likewiſe circulated ſcandalous libels, which af- 


fected the queen's reputation. She ordered him to be put under a guard for 
two days, and complained of his inſolence to Philip; from whom, however, 


| the received no ſatisfaction. This quarrel having interrupted all commerce 


between England and the Low-Countries, the Engliſh merchants ſent their 
commodities to Hamburgh ; and the duke of Alva not only forbade all com- 
munication between the Flemings and Elizabeth's ſubjects, but appointed ſpies 
to inform him of whatever ſhould be tranſacted contrary to this prohibition, 
Among theſe was an Engliſh papiſt called Story, who had been a violent per- 


ſecutor in the reign of Mary, and taken refuge in the Low-Countries, at 
. Elizabeth's acceſſion. He was now — active againſt his countrymen, 


till at length being decoyed on board of a veſſel, faid to be loaded with contra- 
band goods, he was brought over to England, and afterwards executed for treaſon. 
f ſhips in Spain were confiſcated, and the crews either 
confined in the in aifition, or ſent to the gallies. Philip prohibited the im- 
ation of oil, allom, fugar, and aromatics, from his dominions into Eng- 
and; and tampered with the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Ormond. to 
excite domeſtic diſturbances : but they rejected his propoſals, and diſcovered 
his deſigns to their ſovereign, who granted letters of marque againſt the ſub- 
jects of Philip, until ſuch a number of prizes were taken, that ſhe found it 
neceſſary to recall the commiſſioners, er than involve herſelf in a war for 
which ſhe was not provided. | 7 | 
$ L. At this period, a ſtorm was brewed againſt Cecil, by the duke of 
Norfolk, the marquis of Northampton, and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke. 
They reſented his great influence in the council; and, on the ſuppoſition that 
his deſign was to interrupt the advantageous commerce with the Low-Coun- 
tries, and engage the nation in an expenſive war with a powerful enemy, they 
reſolved to call him to account for Fe evil adminiſtration, and the falſhoods 
by which they affirmed he had miſled her majeſty. They were even joined by 
the earl of Leiceſter, who complained to the queen of Cecil's management; 
but he met with a very cold reception from Elizabeth, who eſpouſed the cauſe 


of Cecil, becauſe he had always flattered her private animoſity againſt the 


queen of Scotland. The earl of Murray, in his return to Scotland, had ſent Sir 
Robert Melvil to Mary, with proteſtations of the moſt dutiful regard, and a 
propoſal of marriage between her and the duke of Norfolk, which could not 
but be agreeable to queen Elizabeth, as well as to her own ſubjects, and be 
attended with her immediate reſtoration. To this meſſage he received a fa- 
vourable anſwer from his miſtreſs, who confided in his fincerity, which had 
been vouched by Norfolk; and ſhe not only ſent orders to Chateleraud, Ar- 
le, and Huntley, to diſmiſs the forces they had raiſed againſt the regent ; 
t alſo furniſhed lord Herries with inſtructions to accommodate matters with 
him in a private treaty. Elizabeth, with whom Murray correſponded, had 
begun a treaty for the releaſe and reſtoration of Mary, with monſieur de Fe- 
nelon and the biſhop of Roſs, who acted as the ambaſſador of the captive 
princeſs. This prelate preſented articles to the council, which were deemed 
not unreaſonable, though ſome few alterations were made. To theſe Mary 


took no exceptions ; but ſhe deſired time to procure the approbation of the 


French king, without which her friends in Scotland would not agree to the 
£77 | g | | rreaty. . 
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treaty. In this interval, her Engliſh partifans, at the head of whom were 
the earls of Leicefter, Arundel, and Pembroke, ſent Mr. Candiſh to Mary, with 
a letter recommending Norfolk to her as an huſband, and affuring her of their 
attachment and” aſſiſtance touching her ſucceſſion to the crown of England. 
When ſhe accepted of their recommendation in good part, they ſecured the 
approbation of the earls of Derby, Suſſex, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
and Cumberland: the duke of Norfolk proſecuted his ſuit with Mary by let- 
ters, meſſages, and tokens ; the French ambaſſador obtained the conſent of 
his maſter, of the duke and dutcheſs, and cardinal of Lorrain ; and Mary | - V's Ne- 
ſigned the contract, which was depoſited in the hands of monſieur de Fe- gotiat. ex An- 
nelon. Ss Sd | me. Gerſon. 
SLI. Mean while the public treaty between Elizabeth and the Scottiſh queen 
was interrupted by the mutual jealouſy and diſtruſt of the parties. Mary ſuſ- 
pected Elizabeth of a deſign to ſecure the perſon of her ſon, together with 
ſome of the fortreſſes in Scotland. Her couriers had been intercepted, and 
her letters ſeized upon the Engliſh border, while thoſe of her adverſaries paſſed 
to and fro unmoleſted. On the other hapd, the queen of England dreaded 
Mary's intriguing with the kings of Frarſte and Spain, in conſequence of the 
league of Bayonne, formed for the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion. She 
apprehended a double invaſion from France and Flanders; and pretended to 
have received intimation that Mary had ceded her pretenſions to the crown of 
England, in favour of the duke of Anjou, whom ſhe propoſed to marry. 
The Scottiſh queen not only denied this ceffion and purpoſed alliance, but 
even procured a declaration from the French king, the queen-mother,' the 
duke of Anjou, and the cardinal of Lorraine, importing that no ſuch ceſſion 
had ever been made or intended. Then the French ambaſſador Fenelon, and 
the biſhop of Roſs, inſiſting upon the performance of Elizabeth's promiſe to 
releaſe and reſtore queen Mary, ſhe delayed giving her final anſwer, until ſhe 
ſhould have conſidered this declaration; and afterwards craved longer reſpite, 
until ſhe could hear from the earl of Murray, She accordingly received let- 
ters from that nobleman, intimating that the eſtates of Scotland would not 
conſent -to their queen's reſtoration upon any terms whatſoever; and making 
her acquainted with the progreſs of the projected match between Mary and the 
duke of Norfolk. " | 
$ LIT. Elizabeth was equally chagrined and perplexed at this intelligence. 
She wiſhed that Mary was removed from her dominions, where ſhe acquired 
new intereſt every day; and ſhe could not bear the thoughts of releaſing that 
deteſted rival, who might join her enemies and endanger her royalty. Lei- 
ceſter, who attended the queen in her progreſs, pretended to be taken ill at 
Titchfield ; and, when the queen viſited him in Nis apartment, he, in conſe- 
rr of the meaſures he had taken with his confederates, diſcloſed to her 
e whole deſign of the marriage. On all other emergencies, ſhe could diſ- 
ſemble her ſentiments; but, when Mary was the ſubject of the diſcourſe; ſhe 
could not command her temper. Even in preſence of foreign ambaſſadors, her 
paſſion ſometimes vented itſelf in very indecent terms. On this occafion ſhe 
ſtormed with extraordinary violence. Arundel and Pembroke had retired from 
court; but Norfolk was loaded with reproach, for preſuming to treat of ſuch 
an alliance without her knowledge, ind ordered to deſiſt from the purſuit, on 
| | pain 
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pain of her higheſt diſpleaſure. He retired abrubtly from the court at South- 
ampton to London, where, beg appriſed of the queen's menaces, he re- 
paired to his houſe of Kenninghall in Norfolk. He vas ſo much beloved in 

that country, that he could have aſſembled a conſiderable army in his -.] n 
defence: but he piqued himſelf upon his loyalty, and quietly accompanied a 
lieutenant of the band of penſioners, who was ſent to bring him up to London. 
He was confined at Burnham near Windſor, where he underwent divers exami- 


nations touching the marriage: his coffers were ſearched, his papers ſeized, 


and then the queen committed him priſoner to the Tower of London. Lei- 
ceſter, after an examination, obtained his pardon. Pembroke, Arundel, and 
Lumley, were confined to their houſes; Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and Ro- 
bert Ridolphi a Florentine merchant, were impriſoned; the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland made their ſubmiſſion to the earl of Suſſex, 
lieutenant of the northern Marches. All theſe noblemen, as well as the biſhop 
of Roſs, agreed in declaring that the marriage had been propoſed by the earl 
of Murray; and that neither the queen of Scots nor they would have con- 
cluded the match without the knowledge and conſent of Elizabeth. Divo 
.* $ LI. The queen did not think proper to declare all ſhe knew relating to 
this confederacy : but hearing that a deſign was formed for the eſcape of Mary 
from Winkfield, ſhe iſſued orders for removing that princeſs to Tutbury, 
where ſhe was cloſe confined, under the joint charge of the earls of Shrewſ- 
bury and Huntingdon ; notwithſtanding the remonſtrance of the biſhop of 
Roſs, who repreſented the injuſtice of putting the perſon of his miſtreſs, in the 
hands of the earl of Huntingdon, he, as a pretender to the ſucceſſion, having 


an intereſt in her death. The ſcheme for her eſcape was projected by Leonard 


Leſley's Ne- 
gotiations. 


Dacres, uncle to the lord Dacres of Gilleſland, who undertook to conduct her 
ſafely into Scotland. But, when ſhe communicated this deſign to the duke of 
Norfolk, he oppoſed it with all his influence, fearing that ſhould ſhe eſcape 
by means of the papiſts, they would diſſuade her from marrying him who was 
a proteſtant, and promote a match between her and Don John of Auſtria, 
which had been propoſed by Philip king of Spain. This plot miſcarrying, 
Mary ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the duke of Alva towards her deliverance 
and that nobleman promiled to ſupply her with a body. of forces, and a ſum of 
money, to ſupport any inſurrection. that ſhould be raiſed in her favour, But 
this expedient was declined by her Engliſh friends, who declared, that whatever 
inclination they had to releaſe her from captivity, and ſettle her ſucceſſion. to 
the crown, they would never aſſiſt the Spaniards in making a conqueſt of their 
country. Nevertheleſs, the duke of Alva aſſembled a body of forces, to be 


| 8 to England, in caſe of any diſturbance. La Mothe, governor of 
Dunki 


| rk, was ſent to ſound the Engliſh harbours, in the diſguiſe of a ſailor; 
and the marquis of Cetona was diſpatched to London, in the character of a 
public miniſter, on pretence of demanding the money which Elizabeth had in: 
tercepted, and compromiſing the differences between the two nations; though 
his real errand was to watch the progreſs of the expected rebellion, TE 
the command of the Spaniſh forces on their arrival from the Netherlands. 
S LIV, The malecontents of the north were certainly ripe for revolt. The 
earl of Northumberland, a bigotted Roman catholic, had been exaſperated by 
the queen's ſeizing a copper mine which was found on his eſtate, * 2 
$759 2 elt- 
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Weſtmoreland had been concerned in the ſcheme of Norfolk's marriage with the 

queen of Scots; and though they had excuſed themſelves in ſuch a manner as to 
fſatisfy the earl of Suſſex, they were ſtill ſuſpected by Elizabeth, who had re- 

ceived ſome dark hints of an intended rebellion. She ſent an herald to ſum- 

mon the two earls to appear at court, on pain of being deemed rebels: but, 

before they received this citation, the earl of Northumberland was beſet in his 

houſe by ſome gentlemen of the country, who reſolved to ſignalize their loyalty 

on this occaſion. He found means, however, to make his eſcape to Brance- 

path, the ſeat of the earl of Weſtmoreland, where the Roman catholics flocked. 

to them in great numbers, and preſſed them to take arms in their own defence. 

Thus ſtimulated, they publiſhed a proclamation, declaring: their deſign was to 

re-eftabliſh the catholic religion : but this was ſoon followed by another mani- 

feſto, in which they pretended their motive for taking arms was to ſettle the : 

ſucceſſion of the crown, and prevent the deſtruction. of the antient nobility. 

They diſpatched an officer to Bruſſels, to implore the aſſiſtance of the duke of 

Alva; but they had engaged in the rebellion ſo precipitately, that he had not 

provided veſſels for tranſporting his troops, and he liſtened to their ſollicita 

tions with great coldneſs and indifference. In the mean time, the inſurgents 

entering Durham, cauſed the Bible and book of Common Prayer to be torn 

in public, a crucifix to be erected in the cathedral, and maſs to be ſolemnly 

celebrated. They: propoſed to ſeize York and Newcaſtle ; but were prevented 

by the vigilance of the earl of Suſſex. Their numbers daily increafing, they 

detached five hundred horſe to releaſe the queen of Scots; but, before their ar- 

rival, ſhe was removed to Coventry. Then they reduced Bernard-caſtle, and 

fortified Hartlepool. Their army now amounting to eighteen thouſand men, 

they made excurſions to the gates of York, in which the earl of Suſſex, the 

lord Hunſdon, and the marſhal of Berwick, were ſhut up with five thou- 

ſand men, who could not pretend to keep the field againſt ſuch numbers: but, 

as they were deſtitute of money, they neither could proſecute their ſcheme-of 

marching to London, nor keep their forces together. A conſiderable deſer- 

tion enſued among their troops; notwithſtanding which, they made a ſhift to 

maintain their ground, until Suſſex was reinforced with a ſtrong body of 

forces, raiſed by Sir George Bowes in the palatinate of Durham; and the earl 

of Warwick, with the lord admiral Clinton, approached at the head of an- 

other army, levied in the midland counties. Then the rebels being intimi- 

dated, retired to Hexham, and from thence to Naworth in Cumberland, where 

they diſperſed. The two chiefs, with the principal gentlemen, and five hun- 

dred horſe, took refuge in Scotland, where Northumberland was apprehended Strype. - 

by the regent, and ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Lochlevin; but the earl of Camden. 

Weſtmoreland eſcaped to Flanders. ac os eee "On: 

LV. The inſurrection being thus ſuppreſſed, Elizabeth affected to laugh 
at it as a ridiculous enterprize, while the earl of Suſſex, and Sir George Bowes, 
cauſed a great number of the inſurgents to be tried by martial law, and hanged 
in different places. Leonard Dacres had raiſed three thouſand men, on pre- 

tence of aſſiſting the government; but he privately encouraged the rebels with 
a promiſe of joining them, after he ſhould have cut off the lord Scroop, warden 
of the weſtern Marches, and the biſhop of Carlile. Finding himſelf, however, 
unequal to this enterprize, he ſurprized the caſtles of Greyſtoke, Nawonth, 
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THE HISTORY Book V, 
and othef houſes belonging to the Dacres family, as his right of inheritance, 
tho* they were in effect the property of his two nieces, contracted to the ſons of 
the duke of Norfolk their father-in-law. As he had wer ae off the maſque, 
and appeared a declared rebel, the lord Hunſdon marched againſt him with the 
garriſon-troops of Berwick; and Leonard meeting him at the little river Gelr, 
was defeated after a very obſtinate engagement. He retired to the neareſt part 
of Scotland, from whence he was conveyed to Holland, and ended his days 
miſerably at Louvain. | 

LI. In the courſe of the war that ſtill raged between the French miniſtry 
and the Huguenots, the prince of Conde was flain in the battle of Jarnac ; 
and the admiral receiving a reinforcement of Germans under count Mansfeldt, 
engaged the king's troops at Montcontour, where he was defeated. Then 
he demanded ſuccours of Elizabeth, who lent him ſome money, on the jewels 
of the queen of Navarre, and permitted a company of Engliſh gentlemen to 
ſerve as volunteers in his army : but, notwithſtanding all his efforts, the king 
made himſelf maſter of St. Jean d'Angely ; with the conqueſt of which the 
campaign ended. In the Low-Countries, the duke of Alva eſtabliſhed the 
inquiſition, and ſeized, in behalf of the king, all the privileges of the towns, 
univerſities, and provinces. He laid grievous impoſitions on the people : thoſe 
who preſumed to complain were ſeverely chaſtiſed: in a word, the provinces 
were treated as a conquered country, and the ſubjects driven to deſpair. 

S LVII. Queen Elizabeth had engaged in a treaty with the regent of Scot- 
land, obliging herſelf to deliver Mary into his hands, on condition of his ſur- 


rendering ſome of the Scottiſh fortreſſes, and the perſon of the young prince, 


to the queen of England: but the execution of this treaty was prevented 

the northern inſurrection. Murray having ſeized the perſon of Northumber- 
land, ſent Sir Nicholas Elphinſton to London, to propoſe that queen Mary 
ſhould be exchanged for this nobleman, and ſome Scottiſh hoſtages as a ſe- 
curity for Murray's adhering to the intereſt of England, in caſe of a war be- 
tween France and Elizabeth. This ſcheme being vigorouſly oppoſed by the 
biſhop of Roſs, Murray accuſed him of having maintained intelligence with the 
rebels; and he was committed priſoner to London-houſe, where he remained 
four months in cuſtody'of the biſhop. The propoſal of Murray was debated 
in council, and all the members being enemies to the Scottiſh queen, it was 
favourably received; but the effect of their deliberation was prevented by the 


death of the regent, who, in paſſing through Linlithgow, was ſhot by James 


Crawfurd- 


Buchanan. 


Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who had been forfeited after the battle of Langſide. 


The eſtate of his wife, who was an heireſs, Murray gave away to one of his 
favourites; and the officers who took poſſeſſion acted with ſuch inhumanity as 
deprived the unhappy woman of her ſenſes. The huſband was fo exaſperated 


: againſt the regent, on account of this melancholy event, that he vowed re- 


venge, poſted himſelf at a window before which he knew Murray would pats, 
ſhot him in the belly, took horſe, and eſcaped into France. Elizabeth was 


- tranſported to an exceſs of grief, when ſhe received the tidings of Murray's 


death. She ſhut herſelf up in her chamber, weeping and lamenting that ſhe 

had loſt the moſt ſerviceable friend ſhe had in the world. 74 
$ LVIIE. Montluet ambaſſador- extraordinary from France, ſent over to 

preſs the concluſion of the treaty for the reſtoration of the Scottiſh queen, 


having 


* 
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having an audience at this juncture, the queen complained of Mary's practices 
with the earl of Northumberland; ſaid ſhe was not obliged to give an account 
of her actions to any perſon upon earth; that the queen of Scots ſhould be 
tenderly treated; and with reſpect to her being ſet at liberty, ſhe (Elizabeth) 
would'frgnify her reſolution to the French king by her own ambaſſador, Im- Fenelon. 
mediately after Murray's death, Thomas Carr of Ferniherſt, and Walter Scot 
of Buccleugh, ſtaunch adherents to Mary, aſſembled a number of borderers, 
and joining the Engliſh rebels, laid waſte the frontiers with fire and ſword. 
Elizabeth, who would let ſlip no opportunity of maintaining the civil war in 
Scotland, difpatched Thomas Randolph with complaints of this outrage to 
the aſſembled ſtates of Scotland, and with intimation that if they could not 
ſuppreſs thoſe diſturbers of the peace, on atcount of the diſorders of their 
kingdom, ſhe would ſend forces to chaſtiſe the offenders. In the mean time, 
ſhe ordered the earl of Suſſex to raiſe an army, and invade Scotland, on pre- 
tence of puniſhing Carr and Scot, though her real deſign was to foment the 
troubles of Scotland. The laird of Grange, who commanded in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, had ſet at liberty the duke of Chateleraud, lord Herries, and 
others of the queen's party, who had been confined by Murray in that fortreſs ; 
and the chiefs of the two factions engaged in a negotiation, on pretence. of 
re-eſtabliſhing the peace of the of a. though nothing was farther from 
their thoughts than a coalition for the good of their country. Mary's parti- 
ſans expected aſſiſtance" from the king of France, and the duke of Alva; and 
the other party, headed by Morton, depended upon the protection of Eliza - 
beth. When Huntley and Argyle heard of her preparations, they endeavoured 
to divert her from her purpoſe, by demanding a truce, which ſhe refuſed. _ 

S LIX. In the month of April, the earl of Suſſex, with the lord Hunſdon, 
and Drury, marſhal of Berwick, entered Scotland at the head of an army, 
ravaged the lands of Ferniherſt and Buccleugh, burned above three hundred 
houſes, and fifty caſtles; and garriſoned Home and Faſtcaſtle, belonging to lord 
Home, who had hitherto obſerved a kind of neutrality. The eſtates of Scotland 
aſſembling in the beginning of May, deputed Robert Pitcairn to conciliate 
the favour of Elizabeth, and aſſure her they were diſpoſed to elect ſuch a re- 
gent as ſhould be agreeable to her inclination. This aſſembly, however, was 
compoſed: of Mary's enemies. Thoſe who adhered to that unfortunate prin- 
ceſs, convened in the weſt, and attacked the caſtle of Glaſgow, that it might- 
not ſerve as a retreat or fortreſs to the earl of Lennox, who was expected from 
England, where he had for ſome time reſided. The place was vigorouſly de - 
fended by the friends of that earl, until Suſſex ſent Drury to its relief. The 
— retiring at his approach, he joined a party of the Scots who were 

_ averſe to Mary, 'ravaged the lands of the Hamiltons, and took the caſtle of 
that name, plundering and burning the adjacent country. During theſe 
tranſactions, Pitcairn returned with Elizabeth's anſwer to the eſtates, propoſing 
a conference for an accommodation between the two parties; in which caſe, 
ſhe offered herſelf as mediatrix ; and ſhe deſired they would poſtpone the election 
of regent, until they ſhould ee the fucceſs of that expedient : but, as the na- 
tion could not be governed without a chief, they choſe the earl of Lennox 
lieutenant or interrex ; and he was afterwards confirmed regent; with the ap- 
. : - Elizabeth, who knew he -— venture to act contrary to 
4 YOL, - her 
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her inclination, while his wife remained as an hoſtage in England. The 
duke of Alva, by order of Philip, ſent a ſupply of arms and ammunition to 


the duke of Chateleraud, the earls of Huntley and Argyle, who acted as 
Mary's lieutenants in Scotland; fo that they were enabled to take the field, 
and Huntley fortified the caſtle of Brechin, which, however, was ſoon re- 
duced by the regent. They at this juncture difpatched lord Seaton, as their 
queen's ambaſſador, to the duke of Alva, whom they ſollicited for further af- 


ſiſtance in troops and money; and he amuſed them with fair promiſes, while a 


truce was concluded in Scotland, at the defire of Elizabeth. 


$ LX. The biſhop of Roſs having recovered his liberty, ſtill laboured for 
the releaſe of his ſovereign; and the French and Spaniſh monarchs ordered. 


their ambaſſadors to join him in his remonſtrances to the court of England. 
Elizabeth's hatred to the queen of Scots was now become habitual ; ſhe im- 


pared all the dangers and diſquiets ſhe had undergone ſince her acceſſion to 
the throne, to the ill offices of Mary and her adherents; and ſhe was in parti- 
cular irritated by the conduct of pope Pius V. who, without any previous ad- 


monition or citation, iſſued a private bull againſt her and her heretical adhe- 
rents, excommunicating herfelf, abſolving her ſubjects from their .oath of al- 


legiance, and denouncing an anathema againft all who ſhonld yield her obe- 


dience. This bull was fixed on the gate of the biſhop's palace in London, by 
one Felton, who being detected and apprehended, gloried in the fact, and was 
hanged for his officiouſneſs. The ſame puriiſhment was inflicted upon John 
Throgmorton, and two other perſons, who formed a ſcheme to ſet the duke of 
Norfolk at liberty, by aſſembling forces at Hurleſton fair. That nobleman . 


owning he had been guilty of indiſcretion; and giving bond and ſecurity that 


he would proceed no farther in the marriage between him and Mary, without 
his queen's conſent, was releaſed from the Tower, and permitted to reſide in 
his own houſe, under the eye of Sir Humphrey Nevil. About the ſame cime 
Thomas and Edward Stanley, ſons tothe earl of Derby, together with Tho- 
mas Gerard, Rollfton, Hall, and other natives of Derbyſhire, contrived a 


ſcheme for delivering the queen of Scots; but this being diſcovered by Roll- 


- 


ſton's ſon, who was one of the band of penſioners, the | conſpirators were im 


- 


priſoned before they could execute their reſolution, 


S LXI. Notwithſtanding theſe provocations, Elizabeth conſented to the re- 


newal of the treaty for the Scottiſh-queen's releaſe and reſtoration: but the true 


motive of this condeſcenſion was her apprehenſion from France, where a peace 
was likely to enſue between the king and the Huguenots. In that caſe, ſhe 


knew Charles would be more at liberty to take effectual meaſures for the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the captive queen: ſhe knew he was well diſpoſed towards that prin- 


ceſs; and, in order to amuſe him, ſhe conſented to a renewal of the negotia - 
tion, though ſhe was n ſetting Mary at liberty. She affected 


great good humour and affection for her kinſwoman, favoured the biſhop of 
Roſs with a moſt gracious reception, and ſent by him certain propoſals to his 
miſtreſs, who forthwith difpatzhed the lord Livingſton to communicate them 
to her friends in Scotland. That nobleman, after having been detained twenty 
days at Alnwick: by the earl of Suſſex, -who had returned from his Scottiſh. 
expedition, at length found the queen's lieutenants, with ſome other noble- 
men of her party, at Strathtay in Athol, where. they, conſidered the articles, 


and 
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Chap. VI. OF ENGLAND; 
and appointed deputies to aſſiſt at the treaty in London. Mean while Eliza- 


| beth pretending to have received intimation that a body of troops was ready 


to embark in France for Scotland, ſhe ordered admiral Clinton to put to ſea 
with a ſquadron of ſhips of war, and the earl of Suſſex to re-enter Scotland, 
where he ravaged Annandale with fire and ſword, until the queen's lieutenants, 
Chateleraud, Huntley, and Argyle, obliged themſelves by bond to abſtain 
from all a&s of hoſtility againſt the Engliſh : then he returned to England, 
and was appointed one of the queen's privy council. Fenelon affuring Eli- 
zabeth that the report of the French armament was entirely without founda - 
tion, ſhe revoked her order to the admiral, received with uncommon civility 
M. de Joigny, whom the French king had ſent over to preſs the concluſion of 
the treaty, and declared her reſolution to reſtore her dear couſin. Neverthe- 
leſs, when ſhe heard the peace between Charles and the Huguenots was con- 
cluded, and that ſome of the articles were kept ſecret, ſhe ſent Sir Francis 
Walſingham to the French court, on pretence of aſſuring the king of her 
good will towards Mary; but he had inſtructions to learn the tenour of thoſe 
private articles; and, if poſſible, to diſcover the real intention of Charles with 
regard to the queen of Scotland. At the ſame time ſhe ſent Sir Henry Cob- 
ham to Bruſſels, with compliments to Anne of Auſtria, daughter to the em- 
F who arrived in the Low Countries in her way to Spain, as a wife to 

hilip; and Howard, with a ſquadron of ſhips, eſcorted this princeſs through 
the Engliſh channel. Cobham proceeded to the court of the emperor, to make 
him acquainted with the affairs of Scotland, the differences between -England 
and the/Low-Countries, to obtain his protection for the Engliſh merchants 
ſettled at Hamburgh, and endeavour to renew the negotiation for a match be- 


' tween Elizabeth and his brother Charles; though ſhe certainly had no inten- 


- 


tion to conelude ſuch an alliance. 
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THE HISTORY "Book v. 
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$ I. Propoſals offered to the queen of Scotland. $ II. Elizabeth preſents ber with 


a ring in token of friendſhip. & III. The negotiation proves ineffeftual. & IV. 
Propoſal of marriage between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou. & V. Statutes 
enacted in parliament againſs the papiſts. I VI. The. earl of Lennox 
ain in Scotland, and the earl of Mar elected regent of that kingdom. S VII. 


. Conſpiracy of Ridolphi. & VIII. The duke of Norfolk is committed to the Tower, 


and his confeſſion publiſhed. IX. The biſhop of Roſs is harſhly treated. & X. 
The duke of Norfolk is tried and condemned. The Spaniſh ambaſſador commanded 


to quit the kingdom. & XI. Elizabeth concludes a treaty with Charles of France 


at Blois. ; XII. The proteſtants maſſacred in Paris, and other parts of France. 
$ XIII. The earl of Morton choſen regent : of Scotland. & XIV. The duke of 


Norfolk is beheaded. & XV. Rancour of the Engliſh parliament againſt Mary 
' queen of Scots. & XVI. Progreſs of the prince of Orange in the Low Countries. 


S XVII. Accommodation between Elizabeth and - Philip of Spain. & XVIII. 
The duke of Anjou is elected king of Poland. The duke of Alengon ſucceeds his 
brother as the lover of queen Elizabeth. & XIX. Morton beſieges the caſtle of 


- Edinburgh, and puts the laird of Grange to death. ' & XX. The duke of Anjou 
fucceeds to the throne of France, by the name of Henry III. S XXI. Skirmiſh 


on the border, between the Engliſh and Scottiſh wardens of the Marches. & XXII. 
Fairs of the Low Countries. S XXIII. Martin Forbiſher ſails in queſt of a 
north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. & XXIV. The king of France ſubſeribes 


the league againſt the Huguenots. & XXV. Matthias, brother to the emperor, is - 


choſen governor of the Netherlands, by the revolting provinces of that country. 
$ XXVI. Black affize at Oxford. & XXVII. Diſſenſion among the confede- 
rates of the Low Countries. Don John of Auſtria dying, is ſucceeded in the go- 
verument by the prince of Parma. Elizabeth receives a ſplendid embaſſy from 
France, touching her marriage with the king's brother, now duke of Anjou. 
$ XXVIII. Morton is obliged to reſign the regency of Scotland. & XXIX. 
Fames claims the ſucceſſion of his grandfather the earl of Lennox, with regard to 
his Engliſh eſtate. & XXX. The marriage between the queen and the duke of 
Anjou ſeemingly in great forwardneſs. & XXXI. Eſme Stuart lord D' Aubigny 
arrives in Scotland, and becomes chief favourite of James. & XXXII. Efta- 
bliſhment of the Turkey company. Death of Sir Nicholas Bacon, and of Sir 
Thomas Greſham. & XX XIII. The prince of Orange effetts the union of Utrecht. 
$ XXXIV. Rebellion in Ireland by James Fitzmorris. & XXXV. Practices of 
the Jeſuits againſt Elizabeth, & XXXVI. Francis Drake. arrives from his 
voyage round the globe. & XXXVII. The earl of Morton is condemned, and be- 
headed in Scotland. & XXXVIII. Articles of the marriage-contratt between 
Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou. & XXXIX. The queen ſends Walſingham to 


France, in order to protratt the conglufien of this affair. & XL. The duke of 

Anjou arrives in England, and is careſſed by Elizabeth, who nevertheleſs breaks 

off the match in a very abrupt manner. I LI. Stubbs is ſeverely puniſhed, for 

*riting @ ſatire againſt the marriage. & XLII. The duke returns to the 8 3 1 = 
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Chap. VII. 'OF ENGLAND. 
lands, and diſconcerts the affairs of the confederates. S XLIII. The duke of 
Lennox is obliged to quit Scotland. & XLIV. Melancholy fituation of Ma 

queen of Scots. & XLV. Conditions offered by Elizabeth to that ee. 
$ XLVI. The earl of Arran regains his intereſt at the Scottiſh court. & XLVII. 
.. Elizabeth ſends thither her ſecretary Waljingham.. & XLVIII. Mediates a 
| peace between the emperor of Ruſſia and the king of Sweden. & XLIX. John 
Somerville is executed for a deſign againſt the queen's life. State of France and 
the Low Countries. & L. The earl of Gowry beheaded in Scotland. Elizabeth 
ſends Daviſon as ambaſſador to James. S LI. Francis Throgmorton is ar- 
reſted for correſponding with queen Mary.  LII. He is condemned and exe- 
cuted. The Spaniſh ambaſſador obliged to quit the kingdom. I LIII. Creighton's 
conſpiracy detected. & LIV. General afſeciation for the defence of Elizabeth. 
Hardſhips inflited on Mary. I LV. State of the Low Countries, and of France. 
$ LVI. Parry is executed for a deſign to aſſaſſmate the queen. & LVII. Severe 
ſtatutes enatted againſt Mary queen of Scots, and the Roman catholics of England. 
S LVIII. The houſe of commons tenacious of their privileges. & LIX. The earl 
of Arundel committed to the Tower. The earl of Northumberland makes away 
with himſelf. & LX. Elizabeth ſends Wotton into Scotland. & LXI. Sir 
Francis Ruſſel is flain upon the border.  LXII. Wetton attempts to carry off 
the king of Scotland. & LXIII. Elizabeth engages in a treaty with the eftates 
of the Netherlands. Sends Drake to the Weſt Indies. & LXIV. The prince of 
Conde arrives in England. S LXV. Treaty offenſive and defenſive with Scot- 
land. 2 ö ö | 7 
$1. HE ambaſſadors of Mary, France, and Spain, continuing ſtill to im- 
portune her on the ſcore of the treaty, ſhe appointed Cecil, and Sir 
Walter Mildmay chancellor of the exchequer, her commiſſioners to treat with the 


queen of Scots; and they accordingly ſet out for Chatteſworth, where that prin- 


ceſs was confined, Walſingham returning from France immediately after their 
departure, aſſured her that the French king was warmly attached to the intereſt 
of Mary; and he extolled the capacity of Charles in fuch a manner, that Eli- 
zabeth being afraid of embroiling herſelf with ſuch an antagoniſt, diſpatched 
an expreſs to Cecil, with orders to proceed in earneſt on the treaty. The mi- 
niſter thus inſtructed, offered the following propoſitions for. effecting a laſt- 
mg peace between the two kingdoms : That the treaty of Edinburgh ſhould be 
ratified : That Mary ſhould-renounce her claim to the crown of England, during 
the life of queen Elizabeth, and her heirs lawfully begotten : That ſhe ſhauld 
not enter into any confederacy againſt England; nor permit foreign forces to 
land in Scotland; nor maintain correſpondence with the Engliſh or Iriſh, but 
with the knowledge of Elizabeth : That ſhe ſhould deliver up the Engliſh tugi- 
tives who had taken refuge in Scotland, and repair the damage done to 'the 
Engliſh frontier : That ſhe ſhould puniſh the murderers of her huſband and the 
carl of Murray, and fend her ſon to be educated in England: That ſhe ſhould 
not marry an Engliſhman, without the conſent of Elizabeth, nor any other per- 
ſon, except ſuch as ſhould be approved by. the eſtates of Scotland: That her 
ſubjects ſhould not croſs the ſea into Ireland; without permiſſion from the queen 
of England: That this treaty ſhould: be ſigned by Mary and her delegates :- 


That, for. the ratification. of the articles, ſix hoſtages, to be named by — 
Fo "= ou 


* 
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mould be ſent into England: That Mary, by engaging in any attempt againſt 
the queen of England, ſhould forfeit all title to the ſucceſſion of the crown: 


That Hume caſtle and Faſt caſtle ſhould remain three years in poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, and ſome other fort in Galloway or Cantyre be delivered up to Eliza- 
beth, for preventing the Scots from infeſting Ireland: and, laſtly, that the 


Eſtates of Scotland ſhould ratify theſe articles by act of ,parliament. Queen 
Mary referred Cecil and Mildmay for an anſwer to the biſhop of Roſs, her 


ambaſſador, the biſhop. of Galloway, who was uncle to the earl of Huntley, 
and William lord Levingſton, delegates from her lieutenants in Scotland. 


* "Theſe agreed to ſome of the articles, but refuſed to renounce the antient league 
with France, becauſe the queen would loſe her dowry, and the Scottiſh nation 


forfeit the valuable privileges they enjoyed in that kingdom. They-promiſed 


that no foreign troops ſhould be admitted into Scotland, except in caſe of a 


rebellion, which could not be ſuppreſſed by the domeſtic forces of the nation. 
That the queen of Scots ſhould not maintain any correſpondence-with the ſub- 


jects of England to the prejudice of Elizabeth, provided this laſt would enter 
into the ſame engagement with reſpect to the ſubjects of Mary. They faid they 
could not deliver the prince to Elizabeth, becauſe they were not maſters of his 
perſon. That the demand with reſpect to their queen's marriage was altogether 
unreaſonable, - conſidering ſhe was an independent princeſs. That the Scots 
ſhould not moleſt Ireland, provided the Iriſh were prohibited from making 


deſcents on Scotland. That any hoſtages required ſhould be given, except the 
duke of-Chateleraud, the earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Athol. That Mary 


ſhould forfeit her title to the crown of England, according to the propoſal on 
that ſubject, provided queen Elizabeth ſhould be reſtrained by the ſame penalty 


from attempting ought to the prejudice of the Scottiſh queen: but they abſo- 
lutely inſiſted on Elizabeth's reſtoring Hume caſtle and Faſt caſtle to the pro- 


Prietor, and refuſed to deliver any fortreſs either in Galloway or Cantyre into 


the hands of a foreigner. After theſe articles had been debated twenty days 


fucceſſively, the Engliſh commiſſioners -returned, and made ſuch a report to 


Elizabeth, that the declared herſelf perfectly well ſatisfied with the anſwers of 
the Scottiſh queen; and faid ſhe did not doubt that the only difference remaining 


would be removed at the arrival of the commiſſioners from the regent of 
Scotland, without whoſe: conſent the young prince could not be conveyed te 


England. | | 

'$ II. In the mean time the propoſals and anſwers were by Mary communicated 
to the kings of France and Spain, with intimation, that ſhe ſhonld-be obliged to 
ſubmit to the conditions, unleſs they would ſend immediate ſuccour to her friends 
in Scotland. But all ſhe reaped from this remonſtrance Was their interceſſion 
with! Elizabeth, whom they preſſed by letters and embaſſies to haſten the conclu- 
fion of the treaty. Charles of France had never heartily engaged in the intereſts 


of Mary, and at preſent his whole attention was employed in — the Hugue- 
nots into a falſe f | | 

ſelf on the brink of a ſevere war; maintained by the prince of Orange, who had 
raiſed an army in: Germany to join the malecontents of the Netherlands. Mary 


ſecurity by an inſidious peace. And the duke of 


queen of Scots being ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, Elizabeth ſent two 
eminent phyſicians to attend her; and, upon her recovery, preſented her with 
a ting, as a token of her friendſhip renewed; but, in fact, ſhe had no intention 
a 1 : : | 
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to relieve that unfortunate princeſs. The commiſſioners appointed by Lennox 
and his faction arriving in London, refuſed: to give up the prince on any condi- 
tions; and deſired the treaty might be laid aſide. Elizabeth was not only 
_ reſolved againſt releaſing her rival, but alſo averſe to the ſon's being educated in 
England, where his preſence might ſtrengthen his mother's intereſt ; and Len- 
nox and his confederates-now acted by her particular direction. 
8 II. When the Scottiſh commiſſioners arrived, with Morton at their head, An. Ch. 1571. 
the conferences were opened in preſence of the lord keeper, the lord chamberlain, 
the lord admiral Clinton, the earls of Leiceſter and Suſſex, Cecil, lately created 
lord Burleigh, fir James Crofts, Knolles, Mildmay, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
now appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the room of Cecil. Theſe in the name of 
their ſovereign demanded that the duke of Chateleraud, the earls of Huntley and 
Argyle, the lords Hume and Herries, ſhould be detained three years as hoſtages + 
in England, and the caſtles of Dumbarton and Hume be delivered for the lke 
cauſe, to be kept as a ſecurity for the. performance of articles... The bithop of 
Roſs and his colleagues rejected theſe. demands, .alledging, that a compliance 
with them would rob their miſtreſs of her beſt friends and places of ſecurity. - 
The lord keeper told them, in a contemptuous manner, that their whole king 
dom, though delivered up, would not be a ſuflicient. ſecurity; and declared, that 
if his advice might be followed, the queen ſhould not releaſe Mary. on any 
condition whatſoever.. The. biſhop obſerved, that if queen Elizabeth was of 
the ſame opinion, it would be needleſs. to proceed in the treaty, and deſired to 
know her reſolution in that particular. The Engliſh deputies promiſed to con- 
ſult her majeſty on the fubject; and in the mean time, having conferred with 
Morton his aſſociates, declared at their next meeting, that the commiſſioners 
from Lennox refuſed to treat about the delivery of the prince, or the reſtoration 
of his mother, alledging that their commiſſion did not extend ſo far; but that 
Morton would return to Scotland, in order to procure full powers from the : 


parliament of that kingdom. The biſhop of Roſs could not help recapitula- Camden. 
ting the particulars. of Elizabeth's evaſive conduct and inſincerity, fince the 
beginning of this diſpute; and then declared he and his followers had no power 
to agree to any further delay. The Engliſh commiſſioners inſiſted upon hav - Leſcy. 
ing the concurrence of the whole Scottiſh nation for her ſecurity. The confe- 
rences were broke up: the biſhop. of Roſs was ordered to withdraw from Lon- 
don; but his miſtreſs commanded him to remain in that city, as her ambaſſa- 
dor and agent. 1 | | * 
$ IV. After the miſcarriage of this negotiation, Catherine de Medicis, qucen 

mother of France, propoſed a match between her ſecond ſon Henry, duke of 
Anjou, and queen Elizabeth, who expreſſed no averſion to the alliance. She 
agreed to beſtow upon him a matrimonial crown, with a ſhare in the admini- 
{tration of public affairs; but ſhe would not conſent to his hearing maſs even 
in private; and this difference was the pretext for breaking off the treaty ; but 
indeed there was no fincerity on either fide. The queen mother of France 
wanted to divert Elizabeth from a rumoured match between her and the king 
of Navarre, and to create a falſe confidence in the chiefs of the Huguenots, 

| whom ſhe had devoted to deſtruction ; while, on the other hand; Elizabeth's 
aim was to amuſe the king of France with a. negotiation, which would prevent 
him from ſending ſuccours to Mary's friends in Scotland. After, this treaty Fercton... . 
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THE HIST RY Book V. 
was laid aſide, Francis duke of Alengon, younger brother to Henry of An- 
jou, was propoſed as a huſband to the queen of England; but the Tus diffi - 
culties about religion recurred. Elizabeth objected to his youth; and declared 
ſhe would not engage in any contract of marriage, before ſhe ſhould have ſeen 
the perſon propoſed for her huſband. The plague, which had raged two years 
in London, being now abated, the queen made a public entry into that capital ; 
and viſiting the ſtructure which Sir Thomas Greſham had raiſed for the con- 
venience of merchants, it was denominated the Royal Exchange, by ſound of 
trumpet. | LAI 05 FI 

$ V. In the beginning of February *, the lord Buckhurſt was ſent to con- 
gratulate Charles IX. of France, on his marriage with Elizabeth of Auſtria, 
daughter to the emperor Maximilian; and a new parliament was ſummoned to 
meet on the ſecond day of April. The firſt-law enacted was levelled at thoſe who 
ſhould attempt any thing againſt the queen, or queſtion her right to the crown, 
or call her heretic, ſchiſmatic, infidel, or ufurper, either by word or writing, or 
maintain during herlife, that any perſon was or ought to be her ſucceſſor, except 
the natural iſſue of her body. Another law denounced the pains of high treaſon 
againſt thoſe who ſhould obtain, publiſh, or execute, any papal bull or writing, 
or reconcile any perſon to the church of Rome; it likewiſe decreed the penal- 
ties of a premunire againſt the aiders and abbettors of ſuch offenders, and thoſe 


who ſhould introduce into the kingdom, or receive agnus dei, croſſes, pictures, 
beads, or any thing hallowed by the biſhop of Rome; and all thoſe who ſhould 


conceal ſuch bulls and offenders were pronounced guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, 


By a third ſtatute, all natives and denizons of the realm departing the king- 
dom, and not returning within fix months of the proclamation, were ſubjected 


to forfeiture of perſonal or real eſtate, to be reſtored however on their ſubmiſ- 


fion 3 and it annulled all fraudulent deeds and conveyances, executed in order 
to prevent the queen's enjoying the benefit of their confiſcation. The attain- 
ders of the cob, of Weſtmoreland and fifty-ſeven other perſons, concerned in 
the northern rebellion, were confirmed, and the forfeited eſtates veſted in the 


queen, to reimburſe her for the expence of quelling that inſurrection. Some 


other acts were paſſed, to prevent the fraudulent deeds of eccleſiaſtics, de- 
frauding their ſucceſſors of remedy for dilapidations; to regulate the leaſes 
of lands belonging to ſpiritual promotions, as well as the admiſſion of perſons 
preſented to benefices. The commons voted a large ſubſidy, and the convoca- 
tion followed their example, after having reviſed the thirty-nine articles, which 
were fubſcribed by all the members of both houſes. To 

$ VI. Mary, queen of Scotland, having loſt all hopes of being delivered 
from her confinement by fair means, reſolved to avail herſelf of the aſſiſtance 


which the pope and the king of Spain had offered during the treaty. The 


lords of her party in Scotland had loſt the fortreſs of Dumbarton, which was 


ſurpriſed by Lennox; and John archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, brother to the 
* On the feventeenth tay of February, a fix fed upon its ſurface ; overturned Kynaſton chapel, 
in | 


o'clock in the evening, Marcley-hill, neigh- which ſtood in its way, left an a yur where it 
bourhood of Hereford, was moved from the. p ſtood, 5 feet in depth, ei 
where it ſtood, and continued in motion from length, and formed a large hill twelve fathom 


Saturday till Monday, -wher it reſted. It carried high, in the place where it reſted, Camden. 


along the trees, hedges, and ſheep, that grew and | 
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duke de Chateleraud, being found in the caſtle; was ſhamefully put to death, 
for having rebelled againſt the young prince in behalf of his mother. The 
war being renewed between the two parties, Lennox was worſted in ſeveral 
engagements : the friends of Mary convoked a parliament at Edinburgh, in 
which the queen's reſignation was declared of no force or effect; and all ſub - 
jects were enjoined to obey the queen as their lawful ſovereign. - Sir W. Drury, 
marſhal of Berwick, was ordered by Elizabeth to march with a body of forces 
to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where he found both parties drawn up 
in order of battle: he interpoſed his good offices to prevent miſchief ; and they 
conſented to wheel about and retire from each. other, when he ſhould throw 
up his hat for a ſignal. Accordingly, the queen's party turned. their faces to- 
wards Edinburgh ; when Morton, perceiving that they marched in a careleſs 
and tumultuous manner, fell upon their rear, and purſued them to the gates | 
of the city. This treachery the Scots aſcribed to the inſtigation of Drury. It Crawfurd. 
was denominated Drury's peace, or the black Saturday that officer became 
extremely odious to the Scottiſh nation. Mary's friends had diſpatched one Mr. 
Chiſſolme to ſollicit ſuccours from the French king, who ſent M. Verac with a 
ſupply of money, arms, and ammunition, part of which fell into the hands of the 
regent ; but he did not long ſurvive this good fortune. While he held a parlia- 
ment at Stirling, he was ſurpriſed by the earl of Huntly and lord Claud Ha- 
milton, who, at the ſame time, ſeized the earls of Morton, Glencairn, Caſſils, 
Eglington, Montroſs, and Buchan, together with the lords Sempill, Cath- 
cart, and Ochiltree; but the earl of Mar, ſallying from the caſtle, retook all 
the priſoners alive, except Lennox, who was ſlain in the tumult; and his 
— being known, the choſe their deliverer Mar in his place. 


$ VII. At this period, a new comſpiracy was hatched in by Robert 
Ridolphi, a Florentine merchant and banker, who long in London 


and acted privately as agent for the Hie had, at the deſire of the Scottiſn 
queen, conferred with the bifhop' of Roſs about the offers which had been made 
to her by the pope and the king of Spain; and the fubſtance of this converſa- 
tion was ſent in cyphers to the duke of Norfolk. They were conveyed to him 
by Banniſter and Barker, two of his domeſtics, in whearke chiefty confided, 
and decyphered by his ſecretary Hickford. Ridolphi, being introduced to the 
duke, 13 him to head an enterprize which he had prqjected for the re- 
leaſe of Mary. This was no other than an inſurrection at home, raiſed by 
the friends of that princeſs, and fupported = an invaſion of : Spaniſh troops 
from the Low-Countries. The duke of Norfolk, who was a good proteſtant 
and a loyal ſubject, could not reliſh a ſcheme patronized by the pope and the 
catholic intereſt ; but he civilly told Ridolphi, that he would do every thing 
in his power for the relief of the Scottiſh queen; and that his project was fea- 
| fible. He abſolutely refuſed to ſign letters of credence, which Ridolphi had 
prepared, to the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of Alva. He would 
not even confer with the noblemen whom the Italian repreſented as friends to 
the undertaking ; and he ordered Hickford to burn the papers which he had 
received ; though, in this particular, the ſecretary did not obey his maſter's 
command. Ridolphi repairing to Bruſſels, imparted the project to the duke of 
Alva, who promifed to recommend it in the ſtrongeſt manner to his maſter 
the king of Spain. Then the Italian explained the reſult of his converſation 
Vol. III. | 3 with 8 
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Fenelon. 


TH'E:HBISTOARY Book V. 


with the duke of Alva, to one Charles Bailiff, in the ſervice of queen Mary, 
who was at tliat time in Bruſſels, and ready to depart for England. This 
man he likewiſe intruſted with letters to the queen of Scotland, the duke of 
Norfolk, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, the lord Lumley, and the biſhop of Roſs. 
Being ſearched at Dover, he was committed to the Marfhalſea, after all his 
packets had been ſeized. When put to the torture, he confeſſed the whole 
tranſaction. The. biſhop of Roſs was immediately examined; and, though 
he had previouſly ſecreted all the letters of any conſequence, the council dif- 
miſſed all his ſervants but two, and confined him to Ely-houſe in Holbourn. 
VIII. While he continued in cuſtody, the French ambaſſador having oc- 
caſion to ſend a ſupply of money to Verac the agent in Scotland, it was in- 
truſted to the care of one Browne, a domeſtic to the duke of Norfolk, in 
order to be forwarded to the frontiers. - This man being a ſpy in the family, 
delivered the money to the council, declaring he had received it from Hickford z 
and that it came from the French ambaſſador. Hickford being committed to 
the Tower, and aſked'if he knew of any letters which had paſſed between the 
ueen of Scots and his maſter, owned that he had ſecreted ſome papers under 
the matts of the duke's bed, where they were immediately found; and the 
whole correſpondence was diſcovered. Barker being apprehended and threat: 
ened with the rack, confeſſed all he knew of the tranſaction between Mary, 
the duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of Roſs, and Ridolphi. The duke himſelf, 
ſuppoſing all the letters had been burned, according to his directions, denied 
at firſt that he maintained any correſpondence with the queen of Scotland by 
letters. Nevertheleſs, he was ſent priſoner to the Tower, together with lord 
Cobham and his brother, lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, the earls of 
Arundel and Southampton, Sir Henry Piercy, and many other gentlemen. 
The queen returning from her ſummer-progreſs, ordered the duke to be re- 
examined. When he heard the confeſſions of his ſervants, and knew that 
the letters were diſcovered, he expreſſed great aſtoniſnment; deſired the coun- 
cil to intercede with the queen in his behalf, and aſſured them he would ex- 
plain all his tranſactions, affirming, that whatever might have been propoſed 
to him, he had never agreed to any ſcheme which might tend to the prejudice 
of his ſovereign, or diſturb the quiet of her kingdom. He owned, that the 
greateſt part of the deſigns formed for ſetting the queen of Scots at liberty had 
been imparted to him, but that he had ahvays declared againſt their being put 
in execution: and that he was no ſtranger to Ridolphi's project, in which he 
had never engaged. The ſubſtance of the duke's confeſſion, together with thoſe 
of his domeſtics, was, with many exaggerating annotations, drawn up in a 


- kind of narrative, and delivered in the Star- chamber to the lord mayor and al- 


dermen, who afterwards communicated the contents, in a common-hall, to the 
citizens. Another tract of the ſame import was publiſhed and diſperſed, over 
the nation, in order to diminiſh the duke's popularity, and pave the way for 
his deſtruction. E od rnit. nc 33 

$ IX. The next ſtep of the council was to extort a confeſſion from Leſſey 
biſhop of Roſs, Who was brought before the council, and told he was a, falſe 


traitor Scot, to whom no credit ſhould be given. He pleaded his own cauſe 
ſo ſtrenuouſly, that his examiners were puzzled ; and, after having threatened 


him with the rack, commi: ted him priſoner to adungeoncalled the Bloody 2 | 
where 
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where he was deprived of light and freſh air, and debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and 
paper. From thence he was, in a few days, brought to the houſe of the gover- 
nor of the Tower, where Burleigh, and the other counſellors, renewed his exa- 
mination. They gave him to underſtand, that the queen looked upon him as the 
author of all the conſpiracies which had been hatched againſt her government: 
nevertheleſs, he ſhould ſuſtain no hurt, if he would freely declare the part which 
he had acted in thoſe deſigns. They did not deſire him to own any thing which 
was not already confeſſed. They aſſured him his evidence ſhould not be uſed to the 
prejudice of any perſon whatever: whereas, ſhould herefuſe toanſwer, ſhe would, 
without heſitation, cauſe him to be executed, as one of her own ſubjects who had 
ſought the ſubverſion of her eſtate. The biſhop being allowed to peruſe the 
depoſitions of the other priſoners, and finding all the papers were diſcovered, 
confirmed their confeſſions, except in the article of breaking up the parliament 
and ſeizing the queen, which he denied, in oppoſition to Barker, with whom 
he was confronted. Elizabeth ſuſpecting that there was ſomething more in re- 
ſerve, which he had not confeſſed, he was again examined, and required to 
tell the names of the noblemen who had treated with him about bringing over 
foreign be. into England; but he ſolemnly declared, that no . of Camden. 
England had ever ſpoke to him of ſuch a deſign. ED eee, 
'$ X. On the ſixteenth day of January, the duke of Norfolk was brought An. Ch. 1572. 
by water from the Tower to Weſtminſter-hall, in order to be tried by his 
peers ; George Talbot earl of Shrewſbury being appointed high ſteward for the 
occaſion. He was arraigned for havir ee into a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence againſt the queen's dignity and life : for having treated of a marriage 
with the queen of Scotland, contrary to his ſolemn engagement: for havi 
ſupplied the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and other traitors, with 
money: for having craved auxiliary forces of the pope, the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Alva, to ſet the queen of Scots at liberty, and reſtore the 
popiſh religion in England.: and, laſtly, for having relieved the lord Herries, 
and others of the queen's enemies, in Scotland. He was denied the privilege Fenelon. 
of council; and though no part of the charge which amounted to treaſon 
could be proved againſt him, he was found guilty, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
wiſe and unprejudiced perſons, and the ante akable regret of the nation in 
| 2 About this time the Spaniſh ambaſſador was ordered to quit the 
£1ingdom, on account of his connexion with Ridolphi, and the part he had 
acted in other conſpiracies. He had exerted all his endeavours to prevent the 
match between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou. He offered, in the name 
of nuf to acquit her of the money ſhe had detained ; and to repair the damage 
ſuſtained by the Engliſh merchants in the Spaniſh territories. He propoſed a 
marriage between the queen and the emperor's ſon Rodolphus : he attempted 
to bribe the ladies of the court, and the lords of the council ; and all his ef- 
forts miſcarrying, he 7 1 Cecil as the cauſe of all the miſunderſtanding 
between the courts of London and Madrid. Borgheſe, his butler, was accuſed Camden. 
of having hired Kenelm Barney, and Edmund Mather, to murder the lord 
Burleigh, and they being convicted of the undertaking, were executed accord- | 
ing to law ; but Borgheſe's life was ſpared in conſideration of his being ſervant | 
to an ambaſſador, . | | 8 | 
| * | | 2 $ XI. The 
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7 THE HISTORY Book V, 
S XT. The diſgraceful diſmiſfion of the Spaniſh ambaſſidor was ſo highly 
reſented by Philip, that he ordered all the Engi ſubjects in Spain 2 be 
| impriſoned, and their effects confiſcated, and prohibited all commerce between 
Recueil des the two nations. His refentment was yery little regarded by Elizabeth, who, 
ee par in the month of April, concluded à defenſive league at Blois, with Charles 
Kat. IX. of France, by which both parties engaged to aſſiſt each other againſt all 
invaſion. "They agreed that no innovation fhiould be made in the kingdom of 
Scotland; but that they would jointly defend it from all foreigners ; and it 
vas ſtipulated, that in caſe Engh \ ſhips ſhould be taken or ſeized in the 
. w-Countries, or in Sts, the French king ſhould ſollicit reftitution at the 
court of Madrid; or that interceſſion failing, make repriſals upon the Spanifh 
and Flemiſh ſubjects in his dominions, Elizabeth engaging to act in the fame 
manner in his behalf The earl of Lincoln, lord admiral, was ſent with a 
magnificent train to Paris, to fee this treaty ratified by Charles; and the ma- 
rechal de Montmorency arriving in England to procure Elizabeth's ratification, 
was inveſted with the order of * garter. Immediately after this event, the 
poſt of lord treaſurer, yacant by the death of the old marquis of Wincheſter, 
| was conferred upon lord Burleigh ; the privy ſeal was given to lord Effingham ; 
. the earl of Suſſex was appointed lord chamberlain ofthe houſhold, and ſecre- 
— tary Smith crept chancellor of the order of the garter. 2 2 
JI. The 


52 


The ſatisfaction produced by this alliance was ſoon interrupted by an 
event which evinced the French king and his mother two monſters of perfidy 
and diſſimulation. They had invited the admiral de Chatillon, and the count 
de Rochefocault, the chiefs of the Huguenots, to Paris, on pretence of their 
aſſiſting at the marriage of the 31 Margaret with the King of Navarre, 
and there they were cruelly butchered on St. Bartholome w- tide, together with 
about two thouſand other perſons who profeſſed the reformed religion. The 
ſame maſſacre was perpetrated upon the Huguenots of Rouen, Meaux, Troyes, 
Orleans, Anger, Bour „Lyon, Tholouſe, and other places, where above 
thirty thouſand were acrificed. This butchery, which was highly approved 


* Rome, overwhelmed all the proteſtants in Europe with ſorrow and con- 


rnation. Elizabeth, in particular, looked upon it as the firſt overt- act of 
the league of Bayonne, which was formed for the extinction of the proteſtant 
religion. Charles perceiving that the maſſacre had driven the remaining Hu- 
guenots to deſpair, inſomuch that they began to take up arms in ſeveral pro- 
vinces, while the city of Rochelle refuſed to admit his forces, reſolved to ca- 
jole Elizabeth, in order to prevent her aſſiſting thoſe malecontents. When 
her ambaſſador Walſingham told him, in her name, that no confidence could 
be repoſed in a prince us, could be guilty of ſuch an infamous action, he en- 
deavoured to excuſe himſelf, by alledging that the admiral had formed a con- 
ſpiracy to aſſaſſinate him and his 7%. amily ; and he proteſted that he had 
nothing ſo much at heart, as to live in friend 
found it convenient to diſſemble in her turn. She received intimation from 
Walſingham, that there was an intimate union between the kings of France 
and Spain, notwithſtanding the profeſſions of Charles, who pretended to dread 
the deſigns of Philip: that the duke of Guiſe had frequent conferences with. 
the Scots in Paris; and that the queen-mother conferred in. private with the 


biſhop. 


ip with Elizabeth. This princeſs. 
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the renewal of the treaty for a match between her and the. 

and the queen of France being delivered of a daughter, ſtood god-morher to the 
infant, which was chriftened by the name of Mary-Eli in preſence of 

the earl of Worceſter, who acted as proxy for the queen of Eng F 


parties. The earl of Mar, and the laird o 
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biſhop of Glaſgow, who reſided at the court of France as Mary's ambaſſador. 
From this information, Elizabeth and her council concluded, that the friend- 
ſhip of France was not to be depended upon ; but-that it would be neceffary to 


diſſſemble, until they ſhould procure farther intelligence touching the deſigns 


of the catholic princes. The queen therefore admitted of the excuſes made by 


Charles; aſſured him of the continuance of her — conſented a 
e 


of Alengon; 


S XIII. Notwithſtanding this mark of her confidence, ſhe iſſued orders for 
fortifying Portſmouth, and other ſea - port towns; for exercifing the militia, 
and keeping a ſtrong fleet ready equipped for ſervice ; and by popular acts ſhe 
ſecured the affection of her fubje&s. She continued to foment the troubles 
in Scotland, where ſhe ſupported the intereſt of Morton againſt the friends of 


Mary, publicly declaring that ſhe would never ſet that princeſs at liberty; but 


would maintain the government of the young prince with all her power. Her 


nt, Sir W. Drury, and the French miniſter Du Croc, on pretence of me- 
diating a pacification, found means to -_ up a diſſenſion between the two 
Grange, governor of Edinburgh- 

caftle, were ſo ſincerely diſpoſed to an accommodation, that Morton, who 
gaped after forfeitures, and found his account in the troubles of the kingdom, 
nowing no other method for preventing a reconciliation and coalition, is ſaid 


to have poiſoned the regent at a banquet. Certain it is, the earl of Mar was 
ſuddenly taken ill at Morton's houſe, and dying in a few days, was ſucceeded 
| | | Melvil 


by this nobleman in the regency. 
$ XIV. The parliament meeting in May, the commons addreſſed her ma- 
jeſty, that the duke of Norfolk might be put to death without further delay, 
alledging this ftep was neceſſary for her own preſervation, and the peace of the 
kingdom. This addrefs furniſhed her with a pretence for doing that which 
the Pad hitherto affected to poſtpone, from conſiderations of pity : ſhe granted a 
warrant for his execution; and he was. beheaded on Tower-hill, where he ſuf- 
fered with great fortitude, pfoteſting the innocence of his intention towards 
the queen, and profeſſing the proteſtant religion. He was the worthieſt and 
beſt beloved nobleman of all England. The tears ran down the cheeks of the 
earl of Shrewſbury when he pronounced his ſentence; and the multitude wept 
bitterly at his death. The queen dreaded his popularity ſo much, that 
did not think herfelf ſafe while he exiſted, conſcious as ſhe was of his attach- 
ment to the intereſt and perfon of Mary. This unfortunate queen was the 
other great object of her jealouſy and apprehenſion. She had ſent the lord De- 
lawar, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir T. Bromley, and Dr. Wilſon, to expoſtulate 
with her upon her aſſuming the Engliſh arms, upon her intrigues with the duke 
of Norfolk, the pope, and the rebels of England ; and ſhe acquitted herſelf of 


every imputation. Mary had been more chearful than ordinary on the eve of 


the maſſacre of Paris; a circumſtance from which her keepers concluded that 
the knew of that deteſtable enterprize before it was executed: they ſignified 
their ſuſpicion'to the miniſtry, and ſhe was more cloſely impriſoned. 
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$ XV. The common» of this parliament were chiefly puritans a ſect which 
had ſtarted up ſince the ration, pretending to greater purity in doctrine 
and worſhip, than they co find in the eſtabliſned church. They were the 


moſt rancorous enemies of queen Mary, as a popiſh princeſs : they were re- 
turned to this parliament on that account, and tutored for the occaſion. They 


reſolved to proceed againſt Mary as a perſon guilty of high treaſon ; and had 


D'Ewe's Jour- 


actually made ſome progreſs in a bill of attainder, when the French ambaſſador 


remonſtrating againſt their outrageous preſumption, the * ſent a meſſage 
to the houſe, thanking them for the care they took o 


her ſafety, and 22 


proving their method of proceeding, in concurrence with the lords: but, for 
certain reſpects, ſhe deſired they would poſtpone that deſign, and bring in an- 
other bill to ſecure her from the machinations of the Scottiſh queen, without 
either impairing or confirming her title to the crown of England. An act was 
accordingly paſſed, importing, that whoſoever ſhould devite the enlargement 


or eſcape of any priſoner committed for treaſon, or ſuſpicion of treaſon, againſt 
- the queen's perſon, ſhould be held guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, even before 


the ſaid priſoner's indictment. Another ſtatute declared it felony to take, de 


» 


tain, burn, or ruin any of her majeſty's ſhips, fortreſſes, or harbours. 
$ XVI. Elizabeth, at this juncture, had very little to fear, either from her 


. domeſtic or foreign enemies. All the malecontents of England were intimi- 


dated into ſubmiſſion, by the fate of the duke of Norfolk; and the duke of 


Alva was ſo embarraſſed in the Low-Countries, that he could not ſpare the leaſt 
aſſiſtance to the friends of Mary queen of Scotland. The cities of the Nether- 
lands, that refuſed to pay the exhorbitant taxes which he impoſed, were deprived 


of their privileges, and garriſoned with Spaniſh ſoldiers, who lived at diſcre- 


tion among the inhabitants; fo that all the provinces were ripe for revolt. 


The prince of Orange, who was at the head of the oppoſition, ſollicited the 


aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, offering to cede Holland and Zealand to her, if ſhe 


would join the inſurgents in expelling the Spaniards : but ſhe declined engag- 


ing in an expenſive war ; though ſhe granted refuge to the Gueux Marins, a 
conſiderable party of noblemen, and others, who had fled from the Low- 


Countries, and ſubſiſted by exerciſing piracy on the ſhips belonging to the 
ſubjects of Philip. They fold their prizes in England, and their veſſels lay 


at anchor in the Downs, or ſome harbour in that neighbourhood, until the 
duke of Alva agreeing with Elizabeth to expel all the Engliſh refugees from 
Flanders, ſhe ordered the Gueux to quit her ports, and forbade her ſubjects to 


furniſh them with proviſions. In this emergency they united under the count 
of La Marche, to whom the prince of Orange granted a commiſſion ; and 


failing for Holland, made themſelves maſters of the Brille, which afforded them 
the convenience of a good harbour. The count de Boſſu, governor of Hol- 


land, - attempted to retake it, but miſcarried. Fluſhing and Campvere revolted 


from the Spaniards ; Delft, Rotterdam, and Dort, ſoon followed their example ; 


and Enckhuyſen, with all the towns of North Holland, declared for the prince 


Grotius. 


of Orange, who reduced ſeveral towns in Frieſland, as well as upon the Meuſe 


while Mons was ſurprized by count Lewis of Naſſau. The duke of Alva 
immediately inveſted the place; and the prince of Orange attempted in vain to 


raiſe the ſiege. Failing in that enterprize, he marched into Holland, and con- 


vening an aſſembly of the ſtates, ſettled a plan for the eſtabliſhment” of good 


order. 
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order. Then he took Haerlem, Alckmaer, Leyden, and Middleburgh; and, 
in a little time, cleared all Zealand of the Spaniſn forces. 

$ XVII. Philip, in this low ebb of his affairs, ſollicited an accommodation An. Ch. 1527 
with Elizabeth, who, with a view to obtain ſome advantages in trade to her 
ſubjects, agreed to adjuſt the differences ſubſiſting between the two crowns. 
Commiſſioners were appointed for ſettling the accompts of the ſeizures made 
on both ſides : the balance was paid to the king of Spain, and the commerce 
between England and his territories renewed, by a treaty concluded at Briſtol. 
The queen took care that the Engliſh merchants ſhould be indemnified for the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained ; ſhe likewiſe diſcharged the debts which had been 
contracted by her father, brother, and ſiſter ; and the bonds granted by the 
city of London, for the payment of thoſe incumbrances, were now delivered 
up, to the inexpreſſible joy of the inhabitants. N Fenelon. 

$ XVIII. Rochelle, the great bulwark of the proteſtants, being beſieged 
by the duke of Anjou, and reduced almoſt to extremity, for want of powder and 
proviſions, large contributions were raiſed in London, to equip an armament for 
its relief. When remonſtrances were made to the queen on this ſubject by _ 
the French ambaſſador, ſhe ſaid ſhe did not believe fo much money as he men- 
tioned could be found in the city of London; but that it was very natural for 
the merchants to ſell their provifions and commodities where they cauld find 
the beſt market. The count of Montgomery was at the head of this arma- 
meat, conſiſting of five and fifty ſhips, that failed in April for Rochelle; but 
finding it impracticable to ſuccour the place, they returned next month to 
England, in order to raiſe a greater number of forces. The biſhop of Lon- 
don, and the earl of Eſſex, in the name of the clergy and nobility, demanded 
her , majeſty's permiſſion to levy ten thouſand men, by private collection, for 
the ſupport of the inhabitants of Rochelle; but this ſhe refuſed, as an act 
contrary to her laſt treaty with France, M. de Fenelon demanded that Mont- 
gomery and his accomplices ſhould be delivered into the hands of his maſter, 
that they might be puniſhed for their rebellion : but ſhe told him ſhe would 
repeat the anſwer which Henry II. of France made on the like occaſion. to her 
ſiſter Mary: She would not be the French king's executioner. The duke of 
Anjou loſt four and twenty thouſand men before Rochelle, which was de- 
fended with ſuch deſperate obſtinacy, . that he had made bur little progreſs 
in the ſiege, when he received the tidings of his being elected king of Poland. 
This event affording him a ſalvo for his reputation, he concluded a treaty 
with the inhabitants, in which their allies of Niſmes and Montauban were 
comprehended. Queen Elizabeth took offence at her lover, the duke of 
Alengon, for acting as volunteer at this ſiege, againſt the French proteſtants;; 
but he excuſed himſelf, on account of his honour's being engaged in ſuch a 
manner, that he could not quit the ſervice without a blemiſh- on his reputation. 
He proſecuted his ſuit in a great number of letters: his picture was ſent over 
to England; and the queen granted a ſafe- conduct, by virtue of which he 
might ſafely viſit the court of London: another was expedited for the duke 
of Anjou, who purpoſed to paſs through the ' Britiſh ſeas to Poland: but no 
uſe was made of either. 'The duke of Anjou repaired to Poland by land; 
and his brother's intended voyage was prevented. | 


| Id. 
XIX. 
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8 S XIX. By this time the friends of Mary in Scotland were compelled to 
ſubmit to Morton the regent. They conſiſted of two parties, one of which 
had aghered to her from the beginning, and the other favoured her cauſe, that 
the troubles of their country might be the ſooner pacified. The firſt was 
headed by the duke de Chateleraud and the earl of Huntley. The chiefs of 
the other were the earl of Home, ſecretary Lidington, and the laird of Grange, 
governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, in which they reſided. Morton employed 
Sir James Melvil to effect a ſeparate accommodation with theſe laſt, and pro- 
poſed ſuch terms as they would have willingly embraced, provided the reſt of 
the queen's friends might have been comprehended in the treaty. But Morton 
did not deſire to be at peace with the whole party: his view was to enrich him- 
ſelf with forfeitures. He therefore propoſed a ſeparate peace or none; and 
Grange rejected his propoſal from motives of honour. Then the regent had 
recourſe to the duke and Huntley, who were not ſo ſcrupulous. They ac- 
cepted of a ſeparate peace; and now he would not indulge Grange and his aſ- 
ſociates with the terms he had offered before. Sir W. Drury marched from 
Berwick with a reinforcement, and a train of artillery, to affiſt him in re- 
ducing the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was very ill provided with ammu- 
nition ; and the number of the ſoldiers in garriſon did not exceed one 
hundred and ſixty. Notwithftanding theſe diſadvantages, the governor, who 
was a man of great courage, conduct, and experience, made a vigorous de- 
fence for three and thirty days, during which the water in the draw-well 
failed. Then the befieged were fain to let down the foldiers by ropes over the 
walls, to fetch water from a neighbouring fountain, which being poiſoned by 
the enemy, the garriſon that drank of it fell fick and died; ſo that it was now 
reduced to fifteen individuals. In this emergency, Grange ſurrendered to Sir 
W. Drury, upon an honourable capitulation : but Elizabeth refuſing to accepr 
of him and his friends as her priſoners, they were delivered to Morton, who 
cauſed the governor, and his brother Sir James Kirkaldy, to be hanged on a 
gibbet, at the market-croſs of Edinburgh: ſecretary Lidington is ſaid to. have 
died at Leith like an old Roman; and Home, paying ten thoufand pounds 
to Morton, was put in poſſeſſion of his caftles. The tegent, not yet ſatisfied 
with blood, demanded that Elizabeth would deliver into his hands the biſhop 
ef Rofs,” who had been releaſed from the Tower, at the interceſſion of the. 
marechal de Montmorency, and committed in cuſtody to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. But the French ambaſſador remonſtrating againſt ſuch an outrage 
Penn. — faith, and the law of nations, the queen of England rejected Mor- 
Crawfurd. ton's demand, and allowed the biſhop to withdraw himſelf into the French 
Leſley. dominions. | | | 
XX. Charles IX. of France being ſeized with a lingering diſtemper, the 
queen- mother ſuſpecting that the duke of Alengon intended to ſupplant his 
brother Henry in his abſence, in caſe the king ſhould die, prevailed npon this 
\ © monarch to confine him, and the king of Navarre, his ſuppoſed confident and 
An. Ch. 1574; counſellor. Charles dying in May, his mother aſſumed the regency by virtue 
of his will, and governed the kingdom until the king of Poland arrived, and 
ſucceeded him on the throne of France, by the appellation of Henry III. This 
was a fortunate event for Elizabeth; as the new monarch was extremely averſe 
to the family of Guiſe, and to Mary queen of Scotland as their 1 * 
| | [73110 11K | Every 
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Every thing ſeemed to conſpire for the quiet of the Engliſh queen. The duke 
of Alva was recalled” from Flanders, and ſucceeded in command hy Don 
Lewis Zuniga de Requeſenos, who ſent an envoy to aſſure her of his endea- 
vours to cultivate a good underſtanding between England and the Low Coun- 
tries. Scotland was united under her creature the earl of Morton; the friends 
of Mary in England were effectually quelled ; and the nation enjoyed the moſt 
profound 1 In the preceding year, Walter Devereux, lately created 
earl of Eſſex, had ſent into Ireland with ſome forces, to ſuppreſs Brian 
Macphelim in Claneboy, who had rebelled,” together with Tirlogh Leinigh, 
ſupported by the'Scottifh highlanders. The earl advancing againſt Macphelim, 
defeated and took him; with his wife and brother - in- law; but finding him- 
ſelf thwarted by the earl of Leiceſter, in the plans he had formed for keeping 
the Iriſh in awe, he deſired leave to return to England. Being ordered to re- 
ſume the command next year, he made peace with Tirlogh, and drove 
the Scots out of Claneboy. Then he was required to reſigii his authority : 
Sir Henry Sidney was ſent over as lord lieutenant, and received the ſubmiſſion 
of the Iriſh” chieftains in Ulſter and Leinſter; | | 

XXI. Elizabeth no ſooner underſtood that Henry III. of France was re- 
turned to Poland, than ſhe ſent an ambaſſador to compliment him upon his 
acceſſion to the throne, and know his ſentiments with regard to the treaty of - 
Troyes; which he readily confirmed, and was elected knight of the garter. 
Nevertheleſs, as he renewed. hoſtilities againſt the Huguenots, ſhe furniſhed 
John Cafimir, ſon to the elector palatine, with a ſum of money to levy a 
body of German auxiliaries for the ſervice of the duke of Alengon, who had 
made his eſcape from court and joined the malecontents. The queen of Eng- 
land had now accompliſhed all her aims, but that of having the prince of 
Scotland in her hands; and the earl of Morton would have willingly gratified 
her in that particular, had not young James been carefully protected by his 
governor, Alexander Erſkine, in the caſtle of Stirling, who refuſed to give up his 
charge without an order of parliament. Elizabeth ſent large ſums to Scotland 
with Sir H. Killegrew, to facilitate this event; but the Scots would not ſuffer 
their prince to be carried out of the kingdom. Sir John Carmichael, warden 
of the Scottiſh” Marches; meeting, at à place called the Redſquair, with Sir 
John Foſter, who acted in the ſame capacity on the Engliſh borders, and Was 
beſides governor of Berwick, the 'Scottifh warden delivered up the Engliſh fu- 
gitives who were in his hands, according to cuſtom and convention; and, 
when he demanded the Scottifh refugees in return, Sir John Foſter treated him 
with intolerable infolence. A ſkirmiſh immediately enſued, in which the Eng- 
liſh were worſted. Sir George Heron and four and twenty perſons were ſlain 
on the ſpot: Sir John Foſter, Francis Ruſſel, fort to the earF of Bedford, Sir 
Cuthbert Colingwood, James Ogle,” Henry Fenwick: and other gentlemen, 
were carried prifoners to Edinburgh, where they were ſumptuouſly-entertained 
and diſmiſſed by the regent! Nay, at Elizabeth's deſire, he ſent Carmichael Crawford 
to London to ask her majeſty's pardon; but, upon inquiry; ſhe found Foſter 
had been the aggreſſor, and the Scot was gratified with an honourable reward. 

XXII. The commerce between the Engliſh and Philip's ſubjects in the An. Ch. 1576. 
Netherlands had been reſtored, together with the underſtanding between | 
that prince and Elizabeth. Zuniga, in conſequence of this harmony; deſired 

. Vot. III. | I leave 


Camden. 
An. Ch. 1578. 
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leave to hire ſhips and mariners in England; and demanded that all the Dutch 


rebels ſhould be expelled from the kingdom. Although ſhe refuſed to 
comply with theſe requeſts ;. yet, upon his ſending away. the ear} of Weſt-, 
moreland, and the Engliſh fugitives, from the Low- Countries, and diſſolving 
the ſeminary at Douay, ſhe baniſhed all the Dutch who carried arms. £943, 5 
the king of Spain, and prohibited her ſubjects from receiving any ſuch, per- 
ſons into any of the ports or harbours of England. The prince of Orange, 
and the eſtates of Holland and Zealand, finding themſelves unable to ſupport 
the war much longer againſt the wealth and power of Philip, ſent deputies to 
implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, and offer to her the ſovereignty of their 
country, as the lineal heir of Philippa, wife of Edward III. and daughter of 
William count of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. Theſe deputies 
were kindly received by Elizabeth, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Cham- 
pigny, whom the governor of the Netherlands ſent over to traverſe their ne- 
gotiation; but ſhe was very loth to engage in a war upon their account. The. 


governor of the Low-Countries dying ſuddenly, the council of ſtate took the 
government into their own hands, until the arrival of Don John, of Auſtria, 


who was appointed governor of thoſe provinces. The Walons in garriſon at 

Ziriczee, expelled the Spaniſh troops, who, to the number of two. thouſand, . 
plundered the villagesof Brabant, OY even made themſelves maſters of Antwerp. 
The ſpirit of mutiny ſpreading among their countrymen, they rendezvouſed at 
Aloft, being now increaſed to ſix thouſand infantry, and twelve hundred horſe; 
and ſome. German regiments joined them in this rebellion. They plundered 

Maeſtricht and Antwerp, where they maſſacred ſeyenteen thouſand perſons, 


without diſtinction of age or ſex. At length the eſtates of the Walon pro- 


vinces called in the prince of Orange to their aſſiſtance. They engaged with 

the ſtates of Holland and Zealand, in a treaty for driving the Spaniards, and. 
other foreign troops, out of the country, and boldng a general aſſembly for- 
regulating the article of religion, and eſtabliſhing a ſold union among all the. 
provinces. Accordingly, > Spaniards were expelled from many towns and 
caſtles, when Don John of Auſtria arriving at Luxembourg, demanded the 
fole command of their ſtanding forces, and a certain number of hoſtages for. 
his ſafety. The eſtates, alarmed at theſe marks of diſtruſt, inſiſted upon hav- 

ing a ſhare in the government. They reſolved that no forces ſhould be levied, 
nor towns garriſoned, without their. conſent ; they demanded that he ſhould: 
take an oath to maintain their antient privileges; and refuſed to treat with him, 
until the Spaniſh, and other foreign troops, ſhould be ſent out of the country. 
In order to ſupport theſe reſolutions, they began to levy forces, and ſent an. 
envoy-to England, to repreſent their grievances to queen Elizabeth, who ſup- 


' plied them with a loan of twenty thouſand pounds, and promiſed to advance 
four times the ſum on the credit of the ſtates. general. She at the ſame time, 
diſpatched agents to the king of Spain and Don John, preſling the * 4 


of the foreign troops from the Low-Countries; declaring, that ſhould they 
refuſe to comply with this remonſtrance, ſhe would the natives in ex- 
pelling them by force. | 95 at 


$ XXIII. She was the more enabled to ſuccour the ſtates at this juncture, 


as the parliament, which met in February, and the convocation, had granted a 


conſiderable ſubſidy. In return for theſe ſuccours, the queen renewed the 
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Chap. VII. OF ENGLAND. 
treaty of commerce with Portugal, by which her ſubjects were allowed to 
trade to Madeira and the Azores. The ſuceeſs of the Portugueſe had inſpired 
the Engliſh with a ſpirit of adventure by fea; and Martin Forbiſher now ſet 
ſail from Harwich with five ſhips, on the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage. 
to the Eaſt Indies; but this enterprize did not ſucceed. In the courſe of this An. Ch. 1576, 
year too, Walter Devereux earl of Eſſex died in the caſtle of Dublin, not | 
without ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned by the direction of the earl of 
Leiceſter, who repudiated his own wife, and married the widow of Eſſex. 
Several inſurrections were raiſed in Ireland, by the ſons of the earl of Clan- 
ricard in Connaught, and by Rory Oge in Leinſter ; but the rebels were re- 
duced by the valour of Sir Henry Sidney, the lord deputy, and Sir W. Drury, 
now preſident of Munſter. 5 CROP 2.7 
$ XXIV. The court of France was not leſs embarraſſed than the new go 
vernor of the Low-Countries. The duke of Alengon had levied an army 
againſt the king, in favour of the Huguenots; and he was joined by the prince 
of Conde, with the troops of prince Caſimer: in a word, the proteſtants 
were 5 rted by the duke of Alengon, the king of Navarre, and the prince 
of Conde, with an army of thirty thouſand men. Nevertheleſs, the queen- 
mother found' means to diſunite their councils, and then offered ſuch . terms 
of peace as they did not think proper to refuſe. The treaty was confirmed by 
the parliament of Paris; the duke of Alengon iring to court, was detached 
from his party, and aſſumed the title of the duke of Anjou. The peace was 
no ſooner ratified, than the 8 in conjunction with the pope's le- 
gate, the duke of Guiſe, and Don John of Auſtria, began to concert meaſures 
ſor exterminating the proteſtant religion. The zealous catholics all over 
the kingdom engaged in aſſociations againſt the enemies of the ancient 
religion. Theſe were known by the appellation of the holy union, or the 
league. Of this, the king of Spain aſſumed the title of protector, and the 
duke of Guiſe declared himſelf the chief. It was promoted by the pope, pa- 
tronized by the queen- mother; and Henry himſelf, an indolent and effemi- 
nate prince, was hurried into the ſcheme by the torrent of evil eounſel. He 
was even inflamed with extraordinary zeal upon this occaſion. Being jealous 
of the duke of Guiſe, he declared himſelf chief of the league, which he figned 
with his own hand. All the grandees followed his example, and it was ſent 
through the provinces to be ſubſcribed by all the catholics. The ſtates af- 
ſembled at Blois ſent a deputation, deſiring he would not ſuffer any other wor- 
ſhip but that of the old religion; and he aſſured them it was his intention to 
aboliſh all innovation. S 5 | UL. * 
XXV. Don John of Auſtria, whoſe great aims were to ſubdue the Low An. Ch. 1577. 
Countries, and become maſter of Great Britain, by a marriage with the queen 
of Scotland, was obliged to ſign the pacification - of Ghent, which Philip 


Camden. 


The earl of Leicefter, who had, in the courſe 
of this laſt year, received from the queen's bounty 
above two hundred thouſand crowns in the reve- 
nues of vacant biſhoprics, and other grants, en- 
tertained the queen at Kenilworth- caſtle, for nine- 
teen days ſucceflively, with ſurpriſing magnifi- 
cence.” One and thirty barons, beſides the ſedies 
of the queen's houſhold, were lodged in the caſtle, 


I 2 


and attended by four hundred ſervants belonging 
to Leiceſter, all in new liveries. His gentlemen 
who waited at table were cloathed in velvet. S1x- 
teen hogſheads .of wine, forty of beer, and ten 
oxen, were conſumed every day, beſides a vaſt 
quantity of fruit and comſitures. Their paſtime 
conſiſted in hunting, ruſtic revelry, comedies, con- 
certs, and maſquerades. Strype. l 

thought 


60 


Hrotius. 


Camden. 
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geon, a gentleman who entertained him in his houſe, was confiſcated, and ſen - 
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thought er to confirm by edict. Then it was: zeſolved, in an aſſombly 


of the ſt⸗ 18 at Marche en famine, to publiſh a perpetual edict for 


— the nifh troops to quit the country. Theſe troops were ac. 


Spa 
cordingly ſent into Italy, and all the places remained in the hands of the ſtates. 


At length Don John pulled off the maſque, and ſurprized the caſtle of Namur. 
Then he attempted to gain over the 
reaxs, to deliver the p 
anticipated b hs han the — which engaged thoſe troops in their ſexvice. Thoſe of 
Brabant co 
upon the prince of Orange; and this ſtep excited the jealouſy of the duke de 


German (troops, Who waited for their ar- 


aces where they were in garriſon: but his ſueceſs was 


erred the ſuperintendency of their country with the title of Ruart, 


Arſchot, and ſome other Brabantine noblemen, who, in order co diminiſh the 
credit of the prince, propoſed to the confederate provinces that they ſhould elect 
one governor-general. . The election tell upon Matthias, brother to the empe- 
ror .Rodolphus II. and the prince of Orange was declared his lieutenant. 
Matthias pretending to eſcape from the impetial court, repaired to the Nether- 
lands, where; he was inveſted with his office; and then the eſtates declared war 
againſt ] Jan John, who had already prepared for the rupture, by ſe for the 
nous Italy. Elizabeth — informed of the ſcheme whigh | John 
prqjected, with regard: to her dominions, intereſted herſelf ſo warmly in 
de  caule of the confederates, that ſhe inſiſted upon being made — 
with every material deliberation of the ſtates- general: but, at the v 
"when ſhe lent them money to maintain the war againſt Philip, the aim d him 
by letters, thar ſhe had no intention to infringe the antient alliance between 
England and the houſe of Burgundy, alledging that her ſole view in ſupplying 
the confederates with money, was to hinder them from throwing themſelves into 
the arms of France. Philip was not at all ſatisfied with this argument; but, 
he diſſembled his real ſentiments, leſt ſhe ſhould be tempted to engage more 


effectually in their behalf. With reſpect to the affairs of France, the Hugue- 
nots ſeeing the king bent upon their deſtruction, formed a counter-league for 


their own preſervation, declared the king of Navarre their general, and che 
Foc. of Condé his lieutenant. © The edi& of - pacification being revoked, 
oftilities recommenced, though greatly-to the diſadvantage of the Huguenots: 


but, as the duke of Guile derived great credit from the management of the 


war, the king, who hated that nobleman, granted another peace to his pro- 
teſtant 12 From this period Henry abandoned himſelf to effeminate 
pleaſures, and the moſt exceſſive expence, by which conduct he loft the eſteem 
and affection of his people. 


$ XXVI. England mean while enjoyed pence and biene under the wiſe ad: 


miniſtration of Elizabeth ; though, in the courſe, of this year, the nation was 
alarmed with the fear of. a contagion, from an accident that happened at the 
ſummer. aſſize in Oxford, where the ſtench and putrid air brought from the 
Jail by the priſoners, affected the bench, juries, and ſpectators in ſuch a man- 

ner, that three hundred perſons were dann ill and died of the infection. The 
plague about the ſame time broke out in the Temple at London; but was 
hindered from ſpreading, by the great care of Fleetwood the recorder. Cuth- 


bert Maine, a Romiſh . was condemned and executed at Launceſton in 


Cornwal, upon the laſt ſtatute enacted againſt the pope's emiſſaries; and-Tru- 
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Chap. VII. OP ENGLAND. 
tenced to perpetual impriſonment. Philip of Spain being apprized of Eliza 
beth's connexion with the confederate ſtates of the Low- Countries, to whom 


ſhe had promiſed by treaty a loan of one hundred thouſand pounds, and a 


reinforcement of five thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, endeavoured 
to retort her ill offices by exciting a rebellion in Ireland, By means of Thomas 
Stukely, an Engliſh fugitive, on whom pope Gregory XIII. conferred the 


61 


titles of earl of Wexford and marquis of Leinſter. The defgn of his heli- An. Ch. 1578. 


neſs was to procure the crown of Ireland for his 'own' fon or nephew James 


Buon Campagno; and eight hundred Italians were levied for the enterprize. 


2 


With theſe Stukely ſet ſail from Civita Vecchia, and arriving at Liſbon, was 


perſuaded to engage in the ſervice of Don Sehaſtian king of Portugal, juſt 
ready to embark for Africa, where both he and Stukely periſned in the bartle 
of Alcazar. hs 


$ XXVII. In the Netherlands, Don John of Auſtria being reinforced by 


the Spaniſh troops from Italy, and another body of forces from that country, 
under the command of Alexander Farneſe, obtained a ſignal victory at Gem- 
blours over the confederates, whoſe affairs began to decline in conſequence of 
religious diſputes. The towns of Amſterdam, Harlem, and Utrecht, expelled 


their magiſtrates, and put the government into the hands ef the proteſtants. 
The catholics, alarmed at theſe events, which ſeemed to portend the deſtruction 
of the old religion, propoſed to confer the government of the ſtate upon the 
duke of Anjou, who was accordingly declared protector of the Belgic liberty. 


The proteſtants demanded that they ſhould.'be admitted to the exerciſe of 


public employments, as well as the catholics. This demand was granted by the 
- ſtates, on condition that the catholics ſhould enjoy the ſame privilege in Hol- 
land and Zealand. Theſe two provinces eluded this article, and hence diſſen- 
tions aroſe among the confederates. This diviſion was increaſed by the inha- 
bitants of Ghent, who expelled the Roman prieſts from their city; while the 


people of Artois and Hainault baniſhed the proteſtants in their turn. Don 
John, in hope of profiting by this animoſity, attacked the army of the ſtates 
in their camp at Rymenant in Brabant, and was repulſed after a very obſtinate 
engagement, in which Sir John Norreys, ſecond ſon of the lord Norreys of 


 'Rycor, and colonel Steuart, at the head of two regiments of Engliſh and 


Scottiſh volunteers, ſignalized themſelves by remarkable acts of valour. This 
attempt miſcarrying, Don John endeavoured to amuſe them with propoſals 
of peace, until his army ſhould be reinforced. They " eee to the nego- 
tiation for the ſame reaſon; for they expected to be joined by prince Caſimer, 


and a conſiderable body of Germans; and the duke of Anjou had already ad- 


vanced to the frontiers of Hainault, with eight thouſand auxiliaries. By theſe 
junctions on both ſides, Don John found himſelf at the head of fifty thouſand 
men, including infantry and cavalry; and the army of the eſtates amounted 
to threeſcore thouſand; but this laſt was rendered uſeleſs by the diſputes be- 
tween the inhabitants of Ghent, and the provinces of Hainault and Artois. 
Some of their troops mutinied, and, Joining the people of Artois, made in- 
curſions into Flanders; and the inhabitants of Ghent brought over prince Ca- 
ſimer to their intereſt, by promiſing to pay his ſoldiers, he having ſquandered 
away the money which Elizabeth remitted to him for that purpoſe, Daviſon 


Grotius. 


Cam ten. 


THE HIS TOR Book V. 
was ſent over by the queen to make ſevere remonſtrances on this ſubject; but, 
he made ſuch an apology as ſhe admitted; for in the winter he viſited her 
court, where he was graciouſly received, and inveſted with the order of the 
garter. Don John dying ſuddenly, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, was ſuc- 
ceeded in command by the prince of Parma, to whom the eſtates of Artois 


and Hainault ſubmitted; and the duke of Anjou ſeeing this defection, diſmiſſed 


his troops, and retired to France. While he reſided in the Low-Countries, 
he had diſpatched Martel de Bacqueville to _— in order to renew the 
negotiation of his marriage with Elizabeth : afterwards the king of France 
ſent over Rambouillet for the Tame purpoſe ; and both theſe envoys were re- 
ceived in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to denote her approbation of the propoſal. 
This was thought to be the more ſincere, as ſhe had now no cauſe to diſſemble 
her ſentiments, | | ? 
$ XXVIII. Morton, the regent of Scotland, had by this time rendered 
himſelf odious to the whole nation, by his lewd life, perfidy, oppreſſion, and 
rapaciouſneſs. Elizabeth, whoſe creature he was, alarmed at his conduct, 


ſent Randolph into Scotland, on pretence of congratulating the young king 


upon the progreſs he had made in his ſtudies : but his real errand was to re- 


commend moderation to the regent, and to exhort him to live in good uuder- 


ſtanding with the earls of Argyle and Athol, and ſome other malecontent 
noblemen, who might otherwiſe - excite freſh diſturbances in the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding this ſalutary advice he ſtill perſiſted in his own way, until 


Areskine, the king's governor, and his four preceptors, inſpired him with an 


antipathy to that nobleman. The earls of Argyle and Athol ben apprized 
of this | circumſtance, - repaired privately to court, and perſuaded him to take 


_ the: reins of government into his own hands, though he was no more than 
twelve years of age; and meaſures were taken for this purpoſe ſo expeditiouſly 


that Morton could not prevent the execution of their ſcheme. The parliament 


. aſſembling, confirmed what the king had done, and appointed twelve noble- 


men for his privy council. Morton was one of this number; but he feigned 


himſelf diſguſted with the world, and retired to his caſtle of Lochlevin, where 


he employed his time in cultivating his garden. | . 

XXIX. The young king ſent an embaſſy to make Elizabeth acquainted 
with his having aſſumed the adminiſtration, to renew the alliance between the 
two nations, and demand the ſucceſſion of his grandfather the late earl of 
Lennox. The queen had no intention to deprive him of this eſtate; but, 
that he might ſee his ſucceſſion to the crown of England depended in a 


meaſure upon her good will, ſhe pretended that the effects of the earl of 
Lennox were claimed by Arabella Stuart. This lady, though the daughter of 


the earl's younger brother, was a native of England, and therefore conceived 
herſelf preferable to James, who was a foreigner. The eſtate, however, was 
ſequeſtred in the hands of lord Burleigh. The commiſſioners appointed 


do treat of the alliance, demanded that the king of Scotland ſhould not engage 


in any treaty, or contract of marriage, without the conſent of the queen of 


England: but the ambaſſadors rejected this propoſal. In the mean time, 


the earl of Morton, who entertained ſpies about the king's perſon at Stirling, 
entered that town in the night with a troop of armed men, and reſumed the 
polt which he had been obliged to reſign. Dent ceo 
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XXX. The queen of England ſeemed now more than ever intent upon An. Ch. 1579- 
her marriage with the duke of Anjou; beſides Bacqueville and Rambouillet, 
the French king had ſent over Simier, a ſubtle agent, poſſeſſed of the moſt in- 
Unuating addreſs, who gained ſuch an aſcendency over the paſſions f Eliza 
beth, that ſhe ſeemed to have conceived a very warm affection for the perſon 
of the duke of Anjou, inſomuch that Leiceſter. and others affirmed ſhe was 
infatuated by the arts of incantation. Simier, in revenge, did the ear} 11} 
offices with the queen; and was the firſt who informed her of that nobleman's 
private marriage with the widow of Eſſex. She was ſo incenſed at this in- 
formation, that ſhe ordered the earl to be confined in the caſtle of Greenwich, 
and would actually have committed him to the Tower, had not the earl of 
Suſſex, though his enemy, generouſly interpoſed in his behalf, and repreſented, 
the injuſtice of puniſhing any ſubject for contracting a lawful marriage. 
Lan enraged to find his influence thus ſuperſeded by an obſcure foreigner, 
is ſaid ta have employed one Teuder, a life-guard-man, to aſſaſſinate Simier; 
and the queen being apprized of his reſentment, iſſued a proclamation, for- 
bidding all perſons to injure or affront. this agent, or any of his attendants.. 
In a few days after this proclamation, Elizabeth being in her barge upon the 
Thames, with Simier, the earl of Lincoln, and the vice-chancellor Hatton, 
one of the rowers was wounded. in the arm with a muſket - bullet, diſcharged ; 
from a ſhip- boat; and. the young man who fired the piece, was apprehended and 
convicted of treaſon: but proteſting, even at the gallows, that the ſhot was 
merely accidental, the queen pardoned him, declaring, that. ſhe could not be- 
lieve any thing of her ſubjects, which a mother would not believe of her own : 
children. The duke of Anjou, flattered by the intelligence he received from 
his agent, came over to England incognito, attended by two domeſtics only. 
He was introduced to Elizabeth, who expreſſed great ſatisfaction at his un- 
expected arrival; and, after they had conferred ſeveral times together in pri- 
vate, he returned to France, in full hope of ſeeing his aim accompliſhed... 
This match was very diſagreeable to great part of the nation, and to the puri- 
tans in particular. John Stubbs, of Lincoln's-Inn, publiſhed a virulent in- 
vective againſt it, called the Gaping Gulph, for which he was ſentenced to 
loſe his right hand, and underwent a long impriſonment. The queen ap- 
pointed a ſelect committee of her council, to conſider and draw up in writing 
the advantages and inconveniencies which might attend the match, and to. 
confer with Simier on the articles. Theſe, however, they neither rejected nor 
approved; but referred the diſcuſſion of them either to a parliament, or a 
conference between the queen and the duke of Anjou. | © Camden- 
XXXI. While Elizabeth was employed in theſe meaſures for cementing 
her friendſhip with the. French king, the duke of Guiſe reſolved to .embroil, 
her with the prince of Scotland. For this purpoſe, he made uſe. of Eſme 
Stuart, baron D' Aubigny, ſon of John Stuart, ſecond brother to Matthew 
earl of Lennox. This young nobleman, who was educated in France, re- 
pairing to Scotland, on pretence of paying his reſpects to king James, who 
was his near kinſman, inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the Scottiſn 
monarch. He was created earl, and afterwards duke s 4 Lennox, and divided 
the king's favour with another youth called James Stuart, ſon of the lord 
Ochiltree. Theſe two uniting their intereſt for the deſtruction of Morton, 
12 | eaſily. 


1 | i "AY 
= . 1 rr Book V. 
i | eaſily found means to render that nobleman odious and deteſtable in the eyes 
of his ſovereign. - The regent perceived the progreſs they had made againſt 
him, and endeavoured to baffle their arts, by repreſenting Lennox as a papiſt, 
and creature of the duke of Guiſe, come over for the deſtruction of the re- 
formed religion. The miniſters of the kirk were-tutored to thunder theſe aſ- 
ſertions from their pulpits, as well as to impeach the morals of Stuart, who 
was certainly a youth of a moſt diffolute life and converſation : but Morton 
was fo univerſally hated, that theſe ſermons profiuecd very little effect, and 
Mela ll. he now ſaw his ruin approaching. * 
| FRXXU. Nothing elſe remarkable N peel during this year in Figland, 
except the execution of Matthew Hamont for blaſphemy at Norwich; the 
eſtabliſnment of the Turky company, by virtue of a treaty with Amurath 
ſultay of the Turks, managed by William Harbourn ; the death of Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal, who was ſucceeded by Thomas Bromley, 
pointed lord chancellor of England; and the deceaſe of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
who built the Royal Exchange, and dedicated a large houſe to the purpoſes 
of learning, where he founded lectures on divinity, the civil law, medicine, 
Camden. ftrofioiny, metry, rhetorick, and muſic. 
1 Es © | SXXXIII. In the Low- Countries, the prince of Parma amuſed the con- 
=_— - ET federates with a negotiation at Cologne; and, in the mean time, fomented their 
i diſſentions and mutual animoſity. The prince of Orange, far from being 
difpirited by the defection of Hainault, Artois, and ſome other provinces, 
which-ſubmitred'to the — of * Hoare all his influence and in- 
duſtry in ſtren hening the confederacy of thoſe provinces, which ſtill perſiſted 
in the —— e off the Spaniſh yoke. At len th be eff the 
| | famous union of Utrecht, between Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and Utrecht, 
1 to which Ghent- and Ypres afterwards acceded ; and: the prince was elected 
governor of Flanders. lean white the prince of Parma reduced Maeſtricht, 
and then diſmiſſed the greateſt part This 8 aniſh and Italian t , accordin 
to his . ray with the 05 who had ſubmitted ; an act honour an 
: which was attended with the ſubmiſſion of Mecklin, Liſte, and 
Grotius, Alenciennes. 
An. Ch. 1580. 9 XXXIV. The Roman cxthblies4 in Ireland, being excluded from offices 
under the government, inſtigated by x (prieſts, and encouraged by foreign 
potentates, were now upon the eye general revolt. James Fitzmorris 
reparing to Rome, undertook to dees 2 kingdom of Ireland to the obe- 
dience of the holy ſee, and was furniſhed by the pope with a ſmall ſum of 
money, a conſecrated banner, and letters of recommendation to the king of 
Spain, who ſupplied him with à party of ſoldiers, and three ſhips, in which 


they atrived at Kerry. They were accompanied by the two prieſts, one of 


was digniffed with the title of nuncio. They built a fort at e 
but the veſſels were deſtroyed by Thomas Courtney, captain of an liſh: 
fhip of war; and Fitzmorris was (Hin by his own Kinſmen, the ſons of W. 
Burgh of Caſtle Conell. The rebels A joined by John and James, the 

brothers of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Pefmond, who likewiſe engaged to 
raiſe his vaſſals for the fame ' ſervice. Sir W. Drury, the lord deputy, being 
taken ill at Waterford, the command of his troops devolved; to Nicholas 
Malby, preſident of Connaught, who routed John Firrgerald: but his com- 


miſſion 
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miſſion expiring at the death of the deputy, Sir W. Pelham was appointed 
lord juſtice of Ireland, and Thomas earl of Ormond governor of Munſter. 
The earl of Deſmond declaring for the rebels, was proclaimed a traitor. His 
country was laid waſte by Ormond, while Pelham marched into Munſter. 
The principal inhabitants were obliged to give hoſtages for their fidelity ; and 
the Spaniards being taken in Carig-foyle, were hanged with Julio their com- 
mander, contrary to the law of nations, and the dictates of common humanity. 
James Fitzgerald being defeated and mortally wounded by Donel, brother to 
Cormac Maccarty, was delivered to Worham St. Leger, and Walter Raleigh, 
an officer lately ſent over, then tried and executed as a traitor z while his brother 
the earl of Deſmond fled from one lurking-place to another, ſuing in vain for 
pardon. The ſpirits of the rebels, dejected by this bad ſucceſs, were raiſed by 
a reinforcement of ſeven hundred Spaniſh and Italian ſoldiers, with arms for 
five thouſand men, who arrived at Smerwick, under the command of an offi- 
cer called San Joſeph. There they were beſieged by the earl of Ormond, the 
lord lieutenant, Raleigh, Mackworth, Denny, and other officers, while a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips commanded by Winter blocked them up by ſea. After a 
of five days, San Joſeph, though his garriſon reinforced by the natives, 
amounted to fifteen hundred men, ſurrendered at diſcretion. All the Spaniſh - 
ſoldiers were maſſacred, and the Iriſh hanged as rebels, by order of a council 
of war, to the eternal diſgrace of the victors. At the ſame time an inſurrection 
was raiſed in Leinſter by Fitz-Euſtace, and Pheogh Mae-Hugh, chief of the 
O Byrnes. The lord lieutenant marching thither, had the mortification to 
ſee the beſt part of his troops cut off by an ambuſcade in the vale of Glande- 
lough :. but lord Grey ſuppreſſed the O Connors, the O Carrols, and Mac- 
geoghans, who had en in a conſpiracy to maſſacre the lord lieutenant 
and all the proteſtants in Ireland. The O Byrnes, the O Moores, and the 
Kavenaghs, were obliged to ſubmit and give hoſtages ; and Tirlogh Leinigh, 
who had begun to excite diſturbances in Ulſter, following their example, the Camden 
tranquillity of Ireland was reſtored. 5 Ware. 
$ XXXV. Elizabeth was not free from the apprehenſion of ſeeing England 
involved in the like calamities. When Pacheco expelled the Engliſh fugitives 
from the Low-Countries, the members of the college at Douay . retired to 
Rheims and Rome, where they eſtabliſhed ſeminaries, under the protection of 
the pope and the cardinal of Lorraine; and from theſe, a number of prieſts : 
were ſent over to England, where they preached up ſedition. Four of theſe 
emiſſaries were executed, for having publicly maintained that the queen had 
been lawfully depoſed by his holineſs. Theſe examples were followed by a 
proclamation, enjoining all perſons who had children, wards, or relations, in 
foreign ſeminaries, to deliyer their names to the ordinary in ten days; to bring 
them home in four months; to certify the ordinary of their return; or ſhould 
they refuſe to come home, to withhold from them all ſupplies of money; to 
- forbear maintaining, relieving, or lodging, any prieſt or — 4. on pain of being 
| reputed and puniſhed as favourers of rebels and ſedition. Among thoſe who 
came over, were Edmund Campian and Robert Parſons, the. firſt jeſuits that 
ever {et foot in England. Campian publiſhed a treatiſe called the Ten Reaſons, 
in favour of the church of Rome; was taken and executed; but Parſons 
| ng No eſcape to the continent, e the Engliſh refugees in ſolliciting 
Vor. III. | the 
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his knees before the king, accuſed the earl of Morton of conſpiring the 
death of his majeſty's father. In conſequence of this charge, Morton was 


commiſſion. But this money, inſtead of being reſtored to the proprietors, was 


THE HISTORY Bock V. 


the king of Spain to invade England. A new ſect, founded by Nicholai, a 
Dutchman, and termed the family of Love, began at this time to gain ground 
in Norfolk and Suffolk: they rejected the Lord's prayer, the ſacraments, and 
the outward admiſſion of miniſters. They confined ſalvation to themſelves, 
holding all the reſt of the world as reprobates: they were guilty of the moſt 
ſcandalous impurities and libertiniſm, and publiſned apologies filled with all 
the abſurdities of fanaticiſm ; till at length a proclamation being publiſhed 
againft them, they were proſecuted and ſuppreſſed. Another proclamation was 
iſſued to reform extravagance in apparel ; and a third to prevent the increaſe 
of London with new buildings, the enormous bulk of that city being already 
attended with many inconveniencies to itſelf, as well as with conſequences to the 
prejudice of the kingdom in general. | 207m 3130 
$XXXVI. In the courſe of this year, Francis Drake returned to England 
from a voyage in which he had encircled the terreſtrial globe. He had en- 
tered the South Sea or Pacific ocean, through the ſtraits of Magellan, taken a 
prize at Lima of immenſe value, diſcovered New Albion, ſailed over to the 
Moluccos, and returned by the cape of Good Hope to his own country. 
Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſſador complaining of his depredations, and de- 


manding reſtitution of the money which he had plundered from the ſubjects of 


Spain in a pyratical manner; the queen juſtified - what he had done by re- 
criminating upon CPs who had fomented rebellions among her ſubjects in 
Ireland. She ſaid Drake was ready to anſwer at law for any thing that ſhould 
be laid to his charge; ſhe dined on board of the ſhip at Deptford, and ho- 
noured him with the order of knighthood. But, notwithſtanding theſe alle- 


—— this countenance, and all his merit and ſucceſs as a ſea- officer, it muſt 


owned that Drake had been a downright pyrate. The treaſure was ſe- 
queſtred ; and great ſums were payed to Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, impowered 
by letters of attorney to ſue for the prizes which Drake had taken without a 
employed by Philip in maintaining the war of the Netherlands. 1 

$XXXVII. The pleaſure which the queen enjoyed on this occaſion, was 
interrupted by the diſtreſs of the earl of Morton in Scotland, who had always 
been her abject dependant. He had formed a ſcheme for delivering his 
maſter into the hands of Elizabeth; but this taking air was prevented. The 


queen of England perceiving that Morton's ruin was planned by the duke 


of Lennox, and his colleague Stuart by this time created earl of Arran, ſent 
Bowes into Scotland to open the eyes of the young king with reſpect to theſe 
favourites; and to accuſe Lennox of holding correſpondence with the court of 
France, and with the duke of Guiſe in particular, to the prejudice of England 
and Scotland. This envoy being refuſed audience, was immediately recalled; 
and Alexander Hume ſent to England by James to excuſe his conduct, was 
treated with the ſame indignity. The - Scottiſh council being aſſembled in 
Holyrood-houſe, James Stuart, a younger ſon of lord Ochiltree, falling an 


apprehended and conveyed to the caſtle of Dumbarton. Elizabeth no ſooner 


heard of his arreſt,” than ſhe diſpatched Randolph to intercede in his behalf. 
© This- miniſter” endeavoured to intimidate James, by repreſenting he, danger 
Ws: 9 | T0 7.0 
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of a quarrel with England. Being allowed to harrangue the ſtates when they 

met, he told them, in the name of his miſtreſs, that the duke of Lennox had 
endeavoured to deſtroy the friendly correſpondence between the two nations, 

to alienate the heart of the king from his faithful clergy, and even practiſed 

with foreign princes to invade England. In ſupport of this charge, he pro- 

duced ſome letters, the forgery of which was ſo palpable, that nothing but 

his character of ambaſſador ſaved him from being ſent. priſoner to the caſtle. 

Thus diſappointed, ſhe engaged the earls of Argyle, Montroſs, Glencairn, 

Angus, and Mar, in a ſcheme of rebellion for the deliverance of Morton; 

an Engliſh army commanded by the earl of Huntingdon and lord Hunſdon 

lay ready on the frontiers to join the revolters ; but the conſpiracy. being dil- 8 
covered, Argyle, Montroſs, and Glencairn, returned to their duty, on pro | 

miſe of being pardoned : the king's guards were doubled, his troops and gar- 

riſons augmented, and his ſubjects ordered by proclamation to hold them- 

ſelves in readineſs to attend the royal ſtandard. The Engliſh generals being 
apprized of theſe particulars, diſmiſſed their forces in Northumberland: An- 

gus was confined beyond the river Spey, and afterwards. denounced a traitor : 

Mar was obliged to deliver up the caſtle of Stirling; other friends and rela- 

tions of Morton were declared rebels. Randolph withdrew himſelf to Ber- 

wick: Sir John Seton was ſent to complain of his conduct, and to know if 
Elizabeth intended to engage in a war with Scotland ; but he was detained at 
Berwick by an order from the court of England. Morton being brought from 

Dumbarton, was tried at Edinburgh, and being convicted as an accomplice 

in the murder of king Henry, was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The ſentence, however, was changed into decapitation, which he Crawford. 
next day underwent with great compoſure, after he had owned that he knew 

of the king's murder, though he was not an actor in that tragedy ; that the 

ueen had no concern in the affair; and that he had ſigned an aſſociation for 

defending Bothwell, who was the perpetrator. But he would not diſcover the Melvil. 
place in which his natural ſon James, and one Macmorran had depoſited his | 
treaſure ; and all the money, amounting to a prodigious ſum, was loſt to the | 
nation. He died unlamented, and fo little regarded, that after he was be- 
headed, his body lay all day upon the ſcaffold, covered with an old blue cloak, 

without attracting the compaſſion, or even the notice of the people. Morton 

being thus removed, the two favourites reigned without controul, not only 

over the people, but alſo over the Pp their ſovereign, who, with ſome 
OY and inclination for ſchool-learning, was a filly, weak, irreſolute prince, 

of a very deſpicable character. Lennox was not deſtitute of good qualities; 

but he was giddy and unexperienced, a profeſſed Roman catholic, and a ſup- 

poſed adherent of the duke of Guile ; fo that he ſoon became odious to the 

nation. His colleague Arran was a young man void of principle and reli- 
gion, who, under the maſque of friendſhip, encouraged Lennox to follow un- 
popular courſes, that he might incur the hatred of the people, and ſo contri- 

.bute to his own deſtruction. | 1 3 

S XXXVIII. During theſe tranſactions, the court of France vigorouſly 

preſſed the execution of the marriage between the duke of Anjou and Elizabeth. 

Simier having agreed with her upon the principal articles of the contract, 
Henry III. ſent over to England a very honourable embaſſy; and. the pon 
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Burleigh, with the earls of Lincoln, Suſſex, Bedford, and Leiceſter, Chriſto- 
Pher Hatton, and Francis Walſingham, lately appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 
were commiſſioned to confer with the French plenipotentiaries, ſo that the 
treaty might be brought to perfection. They accordingly agreed that the 
marriage ſhould be conſummated in ſix weeks. Among the articles to which 
they gave their aſſent, the moſt remarkable were theſe: That, in caſe the king 
of France ſhould die without male iſſue, and the duke of Anjou ſhould have 
two ſons by this marriage, the eldeſt ſnould ſucceed to the crown of France, 
and the other aſcend the throne of England: in caſe of one ſon only, he ſhould 


inherit both realms ; and, of every two years, reſide eight months in Eng- 


land: That the duke ſhould: not fill up any poſt or office in England with a 
foreigner: That he ſhould not 9 queen out of the kingdom, without 
the expreſs conſent of the nobles: That he ſhould not | tranſport the jewels of 
the crown to any other country: And that all the ſtrong holds of the kingdom 


ſhould be garriſoned by Engliſh troops commanded by Engliſh governors. 


By a ſeparate article both parties a „that the queen ſhould not be obliged 
to conſummate the marriage, ſhe and the duke of Anjou ſhould have 
explained certain circumſtances to each other, which they ſhould in ſix weeks 
communicate to the French monarch. ae 

$ XXXTX. Theſe articles were no ſooner ratified, than Elizabeth ſeemed 
to repent of her bargain. In order to protract the concluſion of the marriage, 
ſhe ſent over Sommers to Paris, to infiſt upon Henry's engaging with her in a 
league offenſive as well as defenſive. This envoy was followed by ſecretary 


 Walſingham, who told the French king, that, notwithſtanding the treaty, 
it would be neceſſary to poſtpone the conſummation of the marriage, until her 


ſubjects ſhouldbe better reconciled to the match; and until ſhe herſelf ſhould 


have more maturely weighed certain circumſtances of importance which had 
happened ſince the concluſion of the treaty. He obſerved that the duke of 
Anjou had accepted the ſovereignty of the Low-Countries ; a dignity which 
.might involve England in an expenfive war with Spain : that therefore the 


queen judged it convenient to delay the match, until the duke ſhould have 


extricated himſelf from this difficulty; and a league offenſive and defenſive 


ſhould be concluded between France and England. To this remonſtrance 
Henry anſwered, That he was ready to renew the defenſive league, and would 
treat about a league offenſive after the conſummation of the marriage. 

S XL. Walſingham, in his return, paſſed through the Netherlands, and 
viſited the duke of Anjou, who had compelled the prince of Parma to raiſe 
the blockade of Cambray, reduced Arleux, and other places, and driven the 
Spaniards out of the Cambreſis. His troops, amounting to ſixteen thouſand 
men, conſiſted chiefly of gentlemen and their vaſſals, who engaged in the 
ſervice as volunteers, without thinking themſelves ſubject to military diſcipline, 


and 2 off occaſionally, for want of pay or neceſſaries; ſo that the duke 


was diſabled from joining the army of the eſtates, which waited for him be- 


twixt Liſle and Queſnoy. He therefore poſted himſelf under Le Catelet, with 
the remains of his army ; and, in the latter end of November, arrived at the 
court of London. There he was received by Elizabeth with all the demon- 

{trations of the warmeſt affection. On the anniverſary of her coronation, ſhe, 


with her own hand, fixed a ring upon his finger, in token of pledging her 
| troth, 


& 
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troth, according to the contract. She even proceeded ſo far as to take up the _ 
pen, in order to fubſcribe the articles ; when all of a ſudden ſhe threw it awa 
with violent marks of indignation ; and, turning to the lords of the council, 
aſked if they did not know that the marriage would put an end to her days; 
and that after her death they would cut one "another's throats about the 
ſucceſſion. Leicefter, Hatton, and Walſingham, were averſe to this match. 

After ſhe had delivered the ring to the duke of Anjou, the ladies of the bed- 
chamber conſumed the night in weeping and wailing. Next morning, when 
ſhe was viſited by the duke, ſhe told him three ſuch nights would bring her 
to the grave; that the averſion of her ſubjects to a French prince was inſur- 
mountable ; that he would derive little or no advantage from the alliance; but 
that in all probability it would produce great evils ; and numberleſs incon- 
veniencies would ariſe from their differing in point of religion. She was ſe- 
conded by vice-chamberlain Hatton, who diſſuaded him from proceeding further 
in the affair, as the queen, being now in the forty-ninth year of her age, was 
not likely to have children; and, as the king of France had not yet ratified 
the articles of the marriage. The duke retired to his lodgings, in the utmoſt 
mortification of diſappointment ; he daſhed the ring upon the ground, ex- 
claimed againſt the fickleneſs of the female ſex, and curſed the inconſtancy of 
the Englith people. | | . | | 
SXLI. Elizabeth was no leſs afflicted with various conſiderations. | The 
duke's perſonal accompliſhments had actually made an impreſſion upon her 
heart. She had conceived a paſſion which ſhe was reſtrained from gratifying 
by ſome bodily infirmity, by the fear of diſobliging her ſubhjects, and the ap- 
prehenſion of parting with ſome ſhare of her authority: ſhe dreaded the re- 
ſentment of Anjou, who might eſpouſe a daughter of Spain, and multiply 
the dangers to which her kingdom was expoſed. Such an alliance was even 
ſaid to be upon the anvil; and therefore ſhe would not allow the duke to return 
to the Netherlands, though the eſtates preſſed him to go thither and oppoſe 
the progreſs of the prince of Parma. He was flattercd with new hopes of the 
marriage; entertained for three months with an uninterrupted ſeries of diver- 
ſions ; and at length diſmiſſed with a confiderable preſent in money, after he 
had promiſed to return in a month, and conſummate the marriage. It was 
during the duke's reſidence at court that Stubbs, the author of the book 
written againſt the marriage, and Page the printer, were condemned to loſe 
their right hands; and the ſentence was executed on a ſcaffold in Weſtminſter. 

When the right hand of Stubbs was cut off with a cleaver, he lifted off his 
hat with the other, exclaiming with a loud voice, God fave the queen.“ 

And the populace, in profound filence, teſtified their horror of this barba- 
rity, practiſed upon a man of ſome note and unblemiſhed reputation. This . 
was a ſacrifice offered to the reſentment of the duke, who had been ſcanda- p 

louſly reviled and inſulted by the Engliſh nation. But the queen, in 

order to convince him of the little influence he had to expect from the mar- 
riage, cauſed Campian, and the other prieſts whom we have already mentioned, 
to be put to death for ſupporting the papal authority in England. Camden. 

XLII. The parliament meeting in the beginning of January, enacted a An. Ch. 1582. 
ſevere law againſt ſuch delinquents, declaring all thoſe guilty of high treaſon 

who ſhould endeavour to alienate the ſubjects from their fidelity to the queen, 


or 
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THE HISTORY Book V. 
or perſuade them to abandon the eſtabliſhed religion. Elizabeth accompanied 
the duke of Anjou to Canterbury. She ordered the earl of Leiceſter, with ſe- 
veral other noblemen, to attend him to the Low-Countries, and recommend 
him, in her name, to the eſtates of the Netherlands. He made a pompous 
entry into Antwerp, where he was inaugurated duke of Brabant, and after- 
wards inveſted at Ghent as count of Flanders. He was reinforced by a body 
of German horſe, under Charles de Mansfeld, four thouſand Swiſs, and a 
ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot from France; but the queen- mother gave 


him to underſtand, that this was the laſt ſupply he ſhould receive, unleſs the 


eſtates would acknowledge the king of France as their ſovereign, in caſe the 
duke ſhould die wthout iſſue; a propoſal which was no ſooner made than re- 
jected. The eſtates were even Fi Jealous of their new ſovereign, that they 
allowed him little or no ſhare in the government. They managed the finances 
without ſupplying him with money : they diſpoſed of all magiſtracies and of- 
fices : they would not admit the French troops into their towns, without the 
utmoſt precaution : and, in a word, he found himſelf a perſon of very little 
importance; while the prince of Orange, and a few deputies of the eſtates, 
engroſſed the whole adminiſtration. Iu order therefore to acquire more autho- 
rity, and intereſt France'in his behalf, he formed a ſcheme for making him- 
ſelf maſter of the principal towns. Some of them he ſurprized accordingly; 
but he miſcarried in his attempts on Bruges and Antwerp, loft about four 


thouſand of his beſt troops, which were either lain or taken priſoners, ex- 


aſperated the eſtates againſt him, and diſconcerted all their affairs. | 
$ XLIH. Elizabeth, who foreſaw the bad conſequences of their diſſenſion, 


endeavoured to ſtrengthen herſelf againſt the deſigns of Philip, by forming a 
league of the proteſtant princes of the empire; and, in the mean time, ſhe 
ſent the order of the garter to Frederic II. king of Denmark, a prince of great 


merit and reputation. She was the more ſollicitous about taking theſe pre- 
cautions, as her intereſt had declined in Scotland ſince the death of Morton. 
She conſidered the duke of Lennox as an agent for the duke of Guiſe, and 
conſequenly an enemy to her perſon : ſhe ſaw, with regret, the young king in- 


tirely guided by his counſels : but ſhe was ſoon delivered from all apprehen- 


ſion of that favourite. By the inſtigation of Arran, he abuſed his power to 
ſuch a degree, that he loſt the hearts of the nation, and rendered himſelf very 
odious, in particular to the friends of the late regent. He recalled the laird 
of Ferniherſt, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, who had been baniſhed 
for their adherence to the king's mother. He eftabliſhed a friendly correſpon- 
dence between that princeſs and her ſon, whom ſhe now conſented to aſſociate 
in the government, that all diſputes about the ſupreme authority might be re 
moved. So far he acted wiſely for the benefit and quiet of the kingdom: 
but at the ſame time he diſobliged and perſecuted the lords who. had ſupported 
the king in his 8 At length they formed a conſpiracy for expelling 
him from the realm. The king returning meanly attended from Athole, was 
ſeized by the earl of Mar, the lords Lindſay and Boyd, the maſter of Oliphant, 


with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, and conveyed to Ruthven- caſtle, the 


reſidence of the earl of Gowrie, who had been drawn into the plot on falſe 
information. Lennox being at that time in Glaſgow, took refuge in the 


caſtle of Dumbarton: Arran was taken and confined in Ruthven. The _ 
| | ng 
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being conducted to Stirling-caftle, was obliged to ſign a declaration, import- 

ing, that what the lords had done at the Raid of Ruthven was for his fer- 

vice. The duke of Lennox was ordered to quit the realm; and James wrote 

a letter to the queen of England, aſſuring her that he was not under the leaft 
reſtraint. Elizabeth adviſed him, for the peace of the kingdom, to recall the 

earl of Angus, and ſend the duke of Lennox into France. This nobleman | 
immediately complied with his maſter's deſire ; and, paſſing 0 [4 Eng- n 
land, returned to France, where, in a few months, he died a proteſtant, not Tebb. ; 
without ſuſpicion of poiſon. | Spottifivook, . 

$ LXIV. The Engliſh perceiving that the authority of James began to be 

eſtabliſhed in Scotland, endeavoured to keep him in awe, by renewing the 
treaty for his mother's releaſe and reſtoration, Beale had been ſent to queen 
Mary at Sheffield with certain propoſitions, to which ſhe partly agreed: but 
perceiving Elizabeth's drift, and, being debarred all intercourſe with her ſon, 

ſhe alarmed Elizabeth in her turn, by declaring her reſolution to reſign all her 
rights and pretenſions in Scotland, and elſewhere, to her ſon, that he might 

act as he ſhould judge proper for his own intereſt, without being prejudiced 

by her captivity. In that caſe, ſhe ſaid ſhe could be no longer charged with 
practices againſt the Engliſh government ; and her enemies would have nothing 

upon which they could exerciſe their cruelty, but her poor, infirm, languiſhing 
body, worn out with hardſhips and affliction. It was not without reaſon this 
unhappy princeſs complained of hardſhips. She had been confined thirteen 
years under different keepers, and often treated in the moſt rigorous manner. 

She ſaw herſelf deprived of her crown and liberty: her youth had pined away 

in dreary impriſonment : her reputation had been blaſted by the venomous 
tooth of malice and defamation : all her ſchemes. were defeated; all her pro- 
ſpects of relief entirely vaniſhed : her life was in the power of a jealous rival, 

who could brook no competition: her health was in a great meaſure impaired 

by confinement and vexation ; yet ſhe was denied the conveniency of having fe- 

male fervants to attend her in ſuch diſtreſs *. | CFE ANG 

S XLV. This was the forlorn ſituation of Mary, when ſhe was informed An. Ch. 1583. 
of her ſon's captivity. Her parental tenderneſs awoke : ſhe ſummoned all the 
mother, all the princeſs to her aid, and wrote a pathetic letter to Elizabeth, 

in which ſhe upbraided her with all the. miſeries ſhe had undergone; and con- 
ured her to interpoſe in behalf of a prince, a neighbour, an ally, a kinſman, 

in diſtreſs. Elizabeth was piqued at this warm expoſtulation, and defired her 
council to deliberate upon the conditions on which ſhe ſhould be releaſed. They 
accordingly drew up the following articles, which were preſented to Mary, 

on the ſuppoſition that ſhe would aſſociate her ſon in the adminittration. The 
queen of Scotland, and the king, ſhall attempt nothing to the —— of 
England: She ſhall diſapprove of every thing that was done by her huſband 
Francis II. and ratify the treaty of Edinburgh : She ſhall diſcover and con- 
demn all the conſpiracies which to her knowledge haye been formed againſt 
qucen Elizabeth: She ſhall project no ſcheme againſt the government of Eng- 


IIa the courſe of this year, pope Gregory not conform to this ordinance of the pope j ſo 

XIII. publiſhed a bull for reforming the calen- that there aroſe a difference of ten days in the 
dar, cutting off ten days of the current year. computation between the Roman catholic coun- 
England, and other prioteſtant eflatis, would, tries and thoſe of che reformed religion. - 
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land, either temporal or ſpiritual: She ſhall not pretend any right to the 


crown of England during the life of Elizabeth; and, after the death of 


this princeſs, ſhall ſubmit her pretenſions to the determination of parliament : 
She and her ſons ſhall confirm theſe articles by oath and ſubſcription ; and, for 
the ratification of this laſt article, hoſtages ſhall be delivered to the queen, of 
England. Nothing was farther from the intention of Elizabeth than the re- 
1 of Mary, whom ſhe thus amuſed with articles which were rejected by the 
Scottiſh lords of her intereſt, who had ſecured the perſon of their ſovereign. 

$ XLVI. She had, when he was firſt ſeized, ſent her kinſman Henry Cary 
to offer him her aſſiſtance ; and, though he was ſurrounded by his captors, 
he found means to make this envoy acquainted with his rea! ſituation, Cary 
had been accompanied by the French ambaſſador dela Mothe Fenelon, whom his 
maſter had ordered to go thither and ſupport the faction of the favourites, whoſe 
diſaſter, however, he could not prevent. The lords of Ruthven having ba- 
niſhed one miniſter, and impriſoned the other, adviſed the king to aſſemble the 
eſtates, to whom he declared, in. perſon, that he was very well ſatisfied with 


thoſe noblemen by whom he had been conveyed to Ruthven. He wrote the 


ſame declaration to the general aſſembly of the kirk, which by authentic acts 
approved of the tranſaction called the Raid of Ruthven. Then the greater 
part of the lords retired to their own houſes ; ſo that the king found himſelf 
at liberty to follow his. own inclination, He convoked an aſſembly of his 
nobles at St. Andrew's, where he owned that he had been apprehended for his 
own. good; and that he would publiſh a general amneſty in favour of thoſe 
who had conducted him to Ruthven ;, he even viſited the earl of Gowry, who 
falling upon his knees before him, and imploring pardon. for his ſhare of the 
ow der into which he had been ſeduced by falſe information of a plot 


by Lennox againſt his life, the king raiſed him up, and aſſured him 


of his forgivenneſs and friendſhip. James afterwards nominated twelve coun- 
ſellors to aſſiſt him in managing the reins of government: but the earl of Ar- 
ran, whoſe life Gowry had ſaved from the enmity of the other conſpirators, 
being permitted to return to court, regained all his former aſcendancy over the 
ſpirit of the king, who, by his advice, inſtead of an amneſty, publiſhed a 
proclamation, offering pardon to all the conſpirators of Ruthven, who ſhould 


come and ask pardon for the crime of which they were guilty. The lords, 


alarmed at this declaration, by which they were held as criminal, and ſub- 


jected to the mercy. of a prince governed by the very miniſter againſt whom 


they had tranſgreſſed, retired, ſome to their own houſes, and others into Eng- 
land, for protection. | | 
$ XLVII. Elizabeth 8 the king of Scotland, in a letter, for havin 

e replied, that the promiſe was extorted by rebels, 

e was in captivity, Then ſhe ſent Walſingham, her ſecretary, into 

Scotland, on pretence of [eſtabliſhing a more intimate union between the two 


wers; but his real deſign was to ruin the earl of Arran, ſtrengthen the 


ngliſh faction, and examine the young king's capacity, Fenelon had carried 
thither his mother's reſignation in his favour; and the king of France, with the 


neighbouring ſovereigns, had, in conſequence of that reſignation, acknow- 


him as king of Scotland: ſo that Elizabeth's jealouſy prompted- her to 


ſend her on ſecretary, notwithſtanding his infirm ſtate of health, to make his 


obſer- 
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obſervations on the diſpoſition and real ſtate of the Scottiſh monarch. This 
Engliſh ambaſſador would not confer with the earl of Arran; nor could he: 
procure any indulgence for the lords of the Raid of Ruthven; but he had 
' feveral conferences with the king, whoſe pregnant parts he affected to admire: he 
obtained a promiſe from James, that he would make no alteration in the eſta 
bliſhed religion; diſtributed ſums of money among the Scottiſh courtiers, and 
returning to England, gave his miſtreſs ſuch an account of her couſin, as for the Melvi!. 
preſent quieted her fears and ſuſpicions: - + 2-4-7 Spottiſwood. 
S XLVHE. At this period, the king of Sweden finding himſelf unable to 
oppoſe John Baſilowitz emperor of Ruſſia, with whom he was at war, ſollici- 
Bd che mediation of queen Elizabeth, who prevailed upon John to grant him 
peace on equal conditions. The Ruffian had a very particular veneration for 
the queen of England, and deſired ſhe would ſend him a wife from her king- 
dom: but, as he arrogated to himſelf the power of repudiating his conſorts, 
according to his own pleaſure, no Engliſhwoman would accept of the dignity. 
In the courſe of this year, Thomas Ratcliffe earl of Suſſex died without iſſue, 
and Mary queen of Scots loft a zealous friend by the death of Henry Wriotheſly 
earl of Southampton. Gerald earl of Deſmond was ſlain in a cave in Ireland; 
and doctor Sanders, agent for the pope in that kingdom, periſhed by famine. ; 
Some part of the lands of Deſmond was given by the queen to his kinſman 
the earl of Ormond, and the reſt granted to adventurers, who undertook to 
cultivate and improve the country. In a word, Ireland was kept tolerably 
quiet, by the vigilant and prudent conduct of Sir John Perrot the lord deputy, 
who adminiſtred juſtice with the utmoſt impartiality. © | 
' $ XLIX: In England the popiſh emiſſaries continued their practices againſt 
Elizabeth, whom they privately reviled as an excommunicated perſon, a per- 
ſecutor and uſurper. John Somerville, a gentleman of Warwickſhire, was 
diſordered in his brain by theſe infinuations ; he repaired to London, breathing 
deſtruction to the proteſtants, and actually aſſaulted ſeveral perſons with his 
ſword. Being apprehended for theſe outrages, he confeſſed his deſign was to 
murder her majeſty. Though the man was apparently frantic, his father-in- 
law, Edward Arden, a gentleman of an unblemiſhed character, with his wife, 
his daughter, and one Hall a prieft, were tried, convicted, and condemned, 
on the evidence of this lunatic, who ſtrangled himſelf in priſon: Arden was 
executed; but the two women and the prieſt enjoyed the queen's pardon. Dugdale. 
Archbiſhop Grindal, a great favourer of the Puritans, dying in July, was ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſee of Canterbury by Whitgift biſhop of Worceſter, a prelate of 
uncommon learning, judgment, and reſolution, who had already employed his 
talents in refuting the notions of the Preſbyterians, a ſect of fanatics headed by 
one Cartwright, which was become very troubleſome to the hierarchy. In 
the Netherlands, the affairs of the confederates declined a-pace. The duke of 
Anjou had been obliged to retire to his own country; and the prince of Parma 
made ſuch progreſs, that the provinces were on the eve of being reduced to 
the dominion of the Spaniſh monarch. In this emergency, they expreſſed an Grotius. 
inclination to acknowledge the ſovereignty of Henry III. king of France. 
Philip dreading this ſtep, endeavoured to embroil Henry in his own domi- 
nions. He exhorted the king of Navarre to take arms againſt that monarch, 
promiſing aſſiſtance and protection to the Huguenots: but his propoſal being 
Vor. III. L rejected, 
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rejected, he had recourſe to the duke of Guiſe, who accepted his aſſiſtance, 
in revenging the mortifications which he daily fuſtained from Henry's favou- 
FitES. | 


$ L. James king of Scotland convoked his nobility at Edinburgh, where the 


earl of Arran, tampering with the individuals in private, gave them to underſtand, 


that the king was fincerely diſpoſed to pardon the lords of the Raid of Ruth- 
ven, after his own conduct ſhould be vindicated in their being found guilty. 
The noblemen believing that the fugitives would receive no prejudice from an 
expedient contrived to fave his majeſty's honour, declared, in their aſſembly, 
that the king acted with uncommon clemency in granting them an opportunity 
to ſuc for pardon. When the miniſter had obtained this declaration of their guilt, 
he diſſuaded his maſter from publiſhing the amneſty. He perſecuted the earl 
of Gowry in ſuch a manner, that he begged the king's permiſſion to quit the 
kingdom ; and had repaired to Dundee, in order to take ſhipping, when he 
ynderſtood that the fugititive earls of Angus, Mar, and Glamis, had concerted 
another ſcheme againſt the favourite. This information detained him at 
Dundee; and at length he engaged in the conſpiracy. The other lords coming 
privately from Ireland, ſurprized the town of Stirling; but Gowry being ap- 
prehended by, an order from court, they imagined, as he was the king's rela- 
tion, he had ſuffered himſelf to be taken in order to impeach them ; and, on 
this ſuppoſition, they abandoned their enterprize by leaving the kingdom. 
The earl of Gowry was brought to Edinburgh, where he was tried, condemned, 


and beheaded : and Arran ſtill maintained his influence. Elizabeth under- 


ſtanding that James kept up a ſecret correſpondence with his mother ; that 
through Arran's means the French intereſt predominated at the court of 
Scotland; and dreading the thoughts of the king's marrying a foreign wife, 
of the Roman catholic religion, ſent Daviſon, afterwards ſecretary, to 
engage the favourite in her intereſt ; and he ſucceeded to her wiſh, by means 
that are eaſily conceived. Before this agent returned to England, the two 


courts agreed that the lord Hunſdon for Elizabeth, and the earl of Arran 


for James, ſhould meet upon the border to eſtabliſh proper regulations for 


maintaining a good underſtanding between the two kingdoms. There theſe 


two noblemen concluded a ſecret treaty, by which the earl of Arran engaged 
to hinder king James from marrying within the term of three years; Elizabeth 
pretending ſhe would furniſh him with a wife of the blood royal of England, 
who was not yet marriageable. | | 

LI. During theſe tranſactions, lord Gray, a young Scottiſh nobleman of 
inſinuating addreſs, acquired fuch a ſhare of the king's favour, that Arran 
became jealous of him; and, in order to remove him from court, perſuaded 
James to ſend him as his ambaſſador to England. He was foon gained over 
to the intereſt of Elizabeth by preſents and careſſes; and affecting uncommon 
zeal for queen Mary, became maſter of all her ſecrets, which he communi- 


cated to the queen of England. The earl of Arran being informed of his 


practices, accuſed him to the king; but he acquitted himſelf fo artfully, at his 
return to Scotland, that no regard was payed to the inſinuations of his rival. 
Elizabeth's miniſtry was fo indefatigably vigilant, that ſhe received intelligence 


of every hint that was dropped in favour of the captive queen, who lived in 
cloſe confinement, under the eye of the earl of Shrewſbury. Francis Throg- 


morton, 
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morton, a gentleman of Cheſhire, was taken into cuſtody. for - correſponding 
with this unhappy princeſs ; and Thomas lord Paget, with Charles Arundel, 
hearing he had made a confeſſion, fled into France with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. There they loudly complained that the  catholics of England were 
harſhly treated and ignominiouſly uſed : that tricks were invented and ſnares 
laid for their deſtruction, Certain it is, very ſcandalous and unfair devices 
were practiſed by the queen's emiſſaries. Counterfeit letters were ſent to the 
houſes of papiſts, in the name of Mary, or the catholic fugitives abroad: ſpies 
were employed through the whole kingdom, to obſerve and report the words 


and actions of thoſe who were ſuſpected : all ſorts of informers were credited 


and encouraged : many perſons of diſtinction were impriſoned, examined, and 


ſome individuals put to the torture. | 
'$ LI. Elizabeth, underſtanding ſhe was taxed with theſe cruelties in foreign 
countries, reſolved to transfer the blame upon her miniſtry. She reprimanded 
her judges very ſharply for having proceeded with ſuch rigour againſt the ca- 
tholics ; and they publiſhed a juſtification of their conduct, affirming that no 
perſon had ſuffered for religion, though ſome had been put to- the torture for 
machinations againſt the ſtate. They owned indeed that Campian the jeſuit had 
been racked, though not with ſuch violence but that he had been able to walk 
immediately after the torture: and that Bryan, one of his accomplices, refuſing 
to declare the name of him who wrote the letters found upon him, they had 
ordered him to be debarred of nouriſhment, until he had demanded it in 
writing. Nevertheleſs, the queen forbade them to put any perſon whatſoever 
to the torture; and releaſed. ſeventy popiſh prieſts who were in priſon, 
Throgmorton, before he was arreſted, had conveyed a cabinet of private pa- 
pers to the hands of the Spaniſh ambaſſador Mendoza; but in his other coffers 
were two liſts, one of the principal catholics in England, and the other of the 
ſea- ports at which a deſcent might be conveniently made upon the kingdom. 
Theſe he inſiſted upon being falſe and counterfeit papers, put into his coffer 
in order to effect his ruin: but being threatened with the rack, at his ſecond 
examination, he confeſſed, that, when he was at Spaa, he had conſulted with 
Jeney and Englefield, in what manner England might be the moſt eaſily in- 
vaded, and the government altered; and on that occaſion the two lifts were 
drawn up. He owned that Morgan, the Engliſh refugee in France, had aſſured 
him, in a letter, the catholic princes were reſolved toinvade England under the 
duke of Guile, in order to ſet the queen of Seots at liberty: that, in hope of 
raiſing money and promoting this expedition, Charles Paget had, under the 
name of Mape, arrived in Suſſex, where it was propoſed the foreign troops 
ſhould land: that he (Throgmorton) had imparted the ſcheme to the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, with whom he had concerted a method by which the Roman ca 
tholics might levy men in the queen's name to join the foreign forces. This 
_ confeſſion he retracted on his trial; yet nevertheleſs he was found guilty, 
though two months elapſed between his conviction and execution. In this in- 
terval, he endeavoured to obtain the queen's mercy, by ſubſcribing his former 
confeſſion; but being diſappointed in his hope, he at the gallows denied every 
circumſtance he had before confeſſed. Mendoza being brought before the 
council, and examined touching this tranſaction, inſtead of anſwering the 
queſtions that were put to him by the members, upbraided the queen with Na 
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deſpair, or perhaps provoke her to take ſome raſh meaſures, which would furniſh 
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her ill offices towards his maſter, and was ordered to quit the Kingdom im- 


mediately. Elizabeth publiſhed a declaration to juſtify her conduct with re- 
gard to this ambaſſador, and diſpatched Wade with an excuſe to the king of 
Spain, who refuſed him an audience. Lord Clifford, the Engliſh ambaſſador 
at Paris, demanded that Morgan ſhould be delivered into the hands of his 
miſtreſs: Henry cauſed him to be arreſted for this purpoſe; but ſuch a cla- 
mour enſued among the zealots of his own kingdom, that he would not ven- 
ture to ſend him over, though he tranſmitted his papers, from which Eliza- 
beth. hoped to make important diſcoveries. | ; 1 TOO ER O19 77 
S LVI. The queen living in continual diſquiet, from the apprehenſion of 


 ; conſpiracies formed in behalf of Mary, reſolved to amuſe that princeſs, and 


her friends with a new negotiation. Wade, on his return from Spain, was 
{ent to tell her that Elizabeth would renew the treaty which had been inter- 
rupted, on condition that Mary would prevail upon her ſon to pardon the lords 
of the Raid of Ruthven; and that ſhe would put a ſtop to the intrigues of 
the biſhop of Glaſgow, her ambaſſador at Paris. Beale was ſent upon the 
fame errand, with particular inſtructions to diſcover, if poſſible, the nature 
of the correſpondence which the duke of Guiſe maintained with Mary. She 
undertook to intercede for the Scottiſh fugitives, provided they would own 
themſelves guilty : ſhe confeſſed ſhe had intreated the duke of Guile to uſe 
his endeavours for her deliverance ; but faid ſhe was utterly ignorant of his 
deſigns, which, had ſhe known them, ſhe would not diſcover, except upon 
aſſurance of being ſet at liberty: in the mean time, ſhe begged ſhe might be 
treated with. a little more humanity than ſhe had hitherto experienced at the 
hands of her couſin. Elizabeth perceiving herſelf diſappointed in the hope of 


making ſome uſeful diſcovery, dropped the negotiation ; and Mary deſpaired 


of relief. All her friends, however, did not deſiſt from their endeavours in 


| her behalf. One Creighton, a jeſuit, in his paige to Scotland, being chaced 


by pyrates, tore ſome papers, the pieces of which were gathered up and de- 
lvered to Wade, who paſted them together upon another ground, and found 
they contained the particulars of a deſign formed by the pope, the king of 
Spain, and the duke of Guiſe, for invading England. 1 
S LIV. This ſcheme being communicated to the miniſtry, the earl of Lei- 
ceſter ſet on foot a general aſſociation, obliging all the ſubſcribers, under the 
moſt ſolemn vows, to proſecute to death all that ſhould attempt any thing 
againſt her majeſty. Mary conſidering this engagement as a previous ſtep to 
her deſtruction, ſent her ſecretary Nau to Elizabeth with ſuch propoſals as 
muſt have ſatisfied any perſon actuated by the dictates of juſtice and humanity : 


-but the queen of England had been long refolved againſt releaſing her upon 


any terms whatſoever ;. and upon this occaſion ſhe ſheltered her cruelty under 
the intereft of the Scottiſh preſbyterians, who remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt 
all accommodation with Mary; while their preachers inveighed againſt their 
unfortunate fovereign, as an implacable enemy to the true reformed religion. 


Elizabeth alfo pretended to have received information of a new plot to deliver 
the queen of Scots; and, withdrawing her from the cuſtody of the earl of 


Shrewſbury, committed her to the charge of Sir Drue Drury and Sir James 
Pawlet, two rigid puritans, - whoſe ſeverity, it was hoped, would drive. her to 


her 
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her enemies with a ſufficient handle for her deſtruction. The earl of Leiceſter Camden. 
being baffled in his expeCtation, by her temper and reſignation, is faid to have 
hired ruffians to murder this forlora princeſs : but Drury was a man of too 
much honour to admit them into her preſence. Nevertheleſs, ſhe underwent 
the moſt barbarous treatment. She was now deprived of the conveniencies ſhe 
had hitherto enjoyed. She was prohibited from giving alms to the poor, ac- 
cording to cuſtom: ſhe was confined to two wretched chambers, in ſuch de- 
cay that they could not ſereen her from the inclemencies of the weather; ſo 
that ſhe was ſeized with rheumatic diſorders, by which her life was endangered; 
and though ſhe appealed to queen Elizabeth for redreſs, the winter was far 
advanced before ſhe was removed to Chartley-caſtle. Jiebb. 

SLV. The prince of Parma continued to gain ground upon the confede- 
rated provinces of the Low- Countries, which ſuſtaĩned an irreparable loſs by 
the death of the prince of Orange, who was treacherouſly ſhot by one Baltha- 
zar Gerard, a Burgundian. His eldeſt ſon Philip being in the hands of the 
king of Spain, and bred in the Roman catholic religion, the ſtates conferred 
the government of Holland and Zealand upon his ſecond ſon Maurice, though 
he was but eighteen years of age; and the prince of Parma taking the advan- 
tage of their conſternation, inveſted Antwerp. In this diſtreſſed condition, they 
offered to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the French; but Henry being too 
much embarraſſed in his own affairs, to accept an offer that would engage him 
in further trouble and expence, they had recourſe to the queen of England, who 
likewiſe declined their or. though ſhe promiſed to aſſiſt them in maintaining 
the war againſt their oppreſſors. Henry III. of France having no iſſue, and Grotius. 
being ſuppoſed impotent, the duke of Guiſe aſpired to the crown of that realm, 
upon the death of the duke of Anjou, which happened in the courſe of this 
year : but as Henry of Bourbon, king of Navarre, was now become'the next 
prince of the blood, Guiſe endeavoured to exclude him from the throne, on 
account of his profeſſing the proteſtant religion. Henry, who perceived his 
drift, employed all his influence in perſuading the king of Navarre to embrace 
the catholic doctrines, while the duke renewed the league, firſt in Paris, and 
afterwards in the provinces. © Hearing, however, that the king intended to 
arreſt him, he retired to his government of Champagne, where he engaged in 
a private league with the king of Spain. He durſt not yet openly avow his 
deſign upon the erown ; therefore this treaty imported, that the cardinal of 
Bourbon ſhould aſcend the throne after the death of the reigning king; and that 
Philip of Spain ſhould ſupply him with fifty thouſand crowns a' month, for 
the accompliſhment of that purpoſe. | y SIR ers. 
FS LVI. In the beginning of the following year, a new confpiracy: was dif- An. Ch. 1585. 
covered in England. William Parry, a Welſhman, and member of the houſe | 
of commons, had manifeſted his zeal for the Roman catholic religion, by 
ſingly oppoſing with great violence a bill that was brought into the houſe 
againſt the jeſuits. He had ſpoke with ſuch indecent warmth on this occaſicn, 
that the houſe confined him to his lodgings ; from whence, however, he was 
in a few days releaſed, and reſumed his place in parliament. Then it was that 
Henry Nevil, the pretended heir of the earl of Weſtmoreland, lately dead in 
Flanders, accuſed him of having conſpired the death of the queen: and he 
was committed to the Tower on this impeachment. He confeſſed he * 
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been perſuaded to aſſaſſinate the queen by Morgan the Engliſh refugee in 
France: that he had procured admittance into her majeſty's preſence by diſ- 
covering a feigned conſpiracy; but that being ſtruck wich remorſe, he had 
laid aſide his dagger and his treaſonable deſign: but chancing to read a book 
written by cardinal Allen, who maintained it was not. only allowable but ho- 
nourable to kill excommunicated princes, he had reſolved to execute his former 
purpoſe: that his accuſer Nevil having propoſed to him ſome enterprize for 
the releaſe of queen Mary, he anſwered, that he had a ſcheme of much greater 
conſequence in his head, which he accordingly imparted : that they had agreed 
to murder her majeſty, when ſhe- ſhould ride forth to take the air; and ſwore 


upon the evangeliſts to keep their purpoſe ſecret ; but the earl of Weſtmore- 


land dying in the interim, Nevil had accuſed Parry, in hope of obtaining for 


this diſcovery the inheritance: of the earl, to which he had ſome pretenſions. In 


conſequence of this confeſſion, Parry was condemned and executed as a traitor ; 
and the parliament reſolved to take extraordinary precautions for the ſafety of 
the queen and the realm. | 

S EVI. They forthwith enacted a ſtatute receiving, approving, and con- 
firming, the general aſſociation; ordaining that four and twenty commiſſioners, 
to be appointed by the queen, ſhould ſet on foot an inquiry concerning, thoſe 
who might endeavour to excite a rebellion, attempt any thing againſt the life 
of the queen, or arrogate any right to the crown of England; and that any 
perſon convicted of fuch attempts, ſhould not only forteit for ever that right, 
whatſoever it might be, but alſo be proſecuted to death, by ſentence of the 


' commiſſioners. Another bill paſſed, ordaining that all Romiſh priefts ſhould 


in four days quit the kingdom, on pain of being declared guilty of high trea- 
fon ; while thoſe that received or concealed them, ſhould be proſecuted as felons: 
That all the ſubjects of England maintained in foreign ſeminaries, - ſhould: re- 
turn ta their native country in fix months; and make their ſubmiſſion before a 
biſhop, or two juſtices of the peace, on pain of being denounced traitors; and 
that even this ſubmiſſion ſhould be deemed null and of no effect, in caſe the 
perſon who made it ſhould in ten years come within ten miles of the court: 
That all convicted of having directly or indirectly remitted ſums of money 
to foreign ſeminaries, ſnould be puniſhed with perpetual baniſhment, and con- 
fiſcation of effects: That all perſons knowing of any popiſh prieſt or jeſuit 
concealed in the kingdom, without diſcovering the faid prieſt or jeſuit, within 
four days after the publication of this ſtatute, ſhould be impriſoned and fined 
at her majeſty's diſcretion : That perſons ſuſpected of being prieſts or jeſuits, 
refuſing to ſubmit to 2 examination, ſhould be impriſoned till com- 

liance : That perſons: ſending their children to popiſh colleges and ſeminaries, 
ſhould be condemned in a fine of one hundred pounds, for every offence z and 
that the children fo ſent, if not returned within the year, ſhould be incapable 
of ſucceeding to any inheritance : That no governor of any ſea-port town 
ſhould allow any perſon but merchants to leave the kingdom without the queen's 
expreſs permiſſion, ſigned by fix members of the council, on pain of being 
deprived of his employment; and that ſhipmaſters receiving ſuch paſſengers 
without this permiſſion; ſhould be puniſhed with confiſcation of goods, one 
year's impriſonment, and declared incapable of navigating any Engliſh ſhips 


for the future. This was the moſt rigorous ſtatute which had been enacted 


againſt 
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againft the papiſts fince the queen's acceſſion to the throne, and was in a great 
meaſure owing to their own reſtleſs conduct, in forming machinations againſt 
the government. As for the other law, it was evidently levelled at Mary 
queen of Scotland, and the effect of a reſolution taken againſt the life of that 
unfortunate lady, which Elizabeth now deemed incompatible with her 'own 
| VII. In this ſeſſion the puritanical members were extremely troubleſome 
in bringing in bills and petitions for a further reformation of religion: at 
length they demanded a conference, which was held at Lambeth, between arch- 
biſhop Whitgift and their ableſt miniſters, in preſence of the earl of Leiceſter, 
and 1 the privy- council, who were aſtoniſhed at the weakneſs of the 
arguments uſed by the puritans, and endeavoured to perſuade them to con- 
formity. The commons were not more officious in point of religion, than 
jealous of their own privileges. Richard Cook, member for Limington, 
being ſerved with a ſubpœna out of chancery, the houſe ſent three other mem- 
bers, attended by the ſergeant at arms, to ſignify to the chancellor, and the 
maſter of the rolls, that by the ancient privileges of the houſe, the members 
are exempted from ſubpœnas: the houſe therefore required that Cook's ap- 
pearance ſhould be diſcharged ; and that the chancellor, and the maſter of the 
rolls, would for the future admit the ſame privileges for other members, to 
be ſignified to them in writing, under the hand of the ſpeaker. Sir Thomas 
Bromley diſputed this privilege, and a committee was appointed to ſearch for 
precedents ; but it does not appear that any rt was made. Nevertheleſs, D'Ewe's Jcur- 
Allan Stepnith, member for Haverfordweſt, being afterwards ſerved with a nal. 
ſubpœna, followed by an attachment from the Star-chamber, the houſe re- 
ſolved that Anthony Kirke, who ſerved the ſubpoena, was guilty of a con- 
tempt of the houſe, and the privileges thereof. He was committed priſoner 
to the ſergeant; but releaſed upon making his ſubmiſſion. The convocation 
granted a ſubſidy to the queen, who recerved another from the parliament, 
which ſhe now prorogued, and afterwards diſſolved. | a 
S LIX. Philip earl of Arundel, eldeſt fon of the late duke of Norfolk, 
had embraced the catholic religion, to which he was zealoufly attached : he 
had been twice examined before the council, and confined to his own houſe, 
on ſuſpicion of practiſing againſt the government. On the firſt day of this 
feſſion, he withdrew in the time of divine worſhip; and at length refolved to 
retire to another country, where he could enjoy his religion in quiet. He wrote 
a letter to the queen, to be delivered after his departure, in which he told her, 
that, in order to avoid the misfortunes which had befallen his father and 
grandfather, he had taken the reſolution to quit the kingdom, though he 
ſhould never quit his allegiance. Before he could embark, he was betrayed by 
ſome of his own domeſtics, and ſent prifoner to the Tower, which was at this 
time the ſcene of a remarkable tranſaction. Henry Piercy earl of Northum- Camden. 
berland, brother of him who had been beheaded, being accuſed of havi 
had ſome ſhare in Throgmorton's confpiracy, and of having correſponded wit 
lord Paget and the duke of Guiſe, was committed to the Tower, where, either 
conſcious of his guilt, or foreſeeing that evidence would be ſuborned for his 
deſtruction, he, in order to diſappoint Elizabeth of his forfeiture, and retain 
his fortune in the family, ſhot himſelf in the breaſt with a piſtol. {+ 
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S LX. At this period, a gathering cloud of miſchief ſeemed to hover over 
the head of Elizabeth. The power of her inveterate enemy the duke of 
Guiſe daily increaſed. Philip of Spain, after having made himſelf maſter of 
Portugal, was now on the brink of ſubduing the revolted provinces of the 
Netherlands; and means were uſed to render James of Scotland ſubſervient to 
a deſign of invading England. The captive Mary was the center upon which 
all thoſe deſigns had ever turned, and therefore ſhe-was devoted to deſtruction. 
The miniſtry of England, in order to avert the impending danger, reſolved to 
engage in alliances with the two northern crowns, and the proteſtant princes in 


Germany ; to ſupport the confederates in the Low-Countries ; ſuccour the 


Huguenots in France, ſo as that they ſhould not be oppreſſed ; and either 
make ſure of the perſon of James, or excite ſuch troubles in his kingdom as 
would render him incapable of forming ſchemes to the prejudice of England. 
Thomas Bodley was ſent ambaſſador into Germany and Denmark, to propoſe 
a defenſive alliance with Elizabeth, who being informed that James intended 
to demand the daughter of his Daniſh majeſty in marriage, reſolved to uſe all 
her efforts to divert him from his purpoſe ; for ſhe apprehended ſuch a mar- 
riage would diminiſh her influence in the councils of Scotland. She therefore 
ſent Edward Wotton, a man of the moſt inſinuating addreſs, to reſide with 
the Scottiſh king, as the companion of his leiſure hours and amuſements, that 
he might gain the aſcendency over the ſpirit of that weak prince; and he ſuc- 
ceeded to admiration. The king of Denmark being apprized of the Scottiſh 


monarch's intention, ſent an embaſly to Scotland on pretence of demanding 


the reſtitution of the Orkney iſlands, which had been long ago mortgaged to 
the Scottiſh crown; but Chriſtian's real motive for ſending theſe ambaſſadors, 
was to give James an opportunity to propoſe the marriage... 

$ XI. By this time Wotton had taken full poſſeſſion of the Scottiſh prince. 
He had captivated his fancy by giving a romantic account of his travels; en- 
tertaining him with ridiculous {tories of goblins and witches ; flattering his 
vanity with exaggerated encomiums on his wiſdom and learning; and at- 
tending him aſſiduouſly in all his parties of pleaſure. Having thus acquired an 
oracular authority, he perſuaded James that the king of Denmark was not of 
royal extraction, but deſcended of a race of merchants; and, for this reaſon, 
the ambaſſadors were treated with the moſt provoking contempt, until the 


king was undeceived by Sir James Melvil. Then they were honourably 
diſmiſſed ; and in a little time followed by Patrick Young, chaplain to James, 


who ſent him to thank the king of Denmark for his embaſly, and to ſee the 
two princeſſes, that he might be able to deſcribe their perſons at his re- 
turn. In the interim, the earl of Arran was. ſuperſeded in his influence by 
the maſter; of Gray, ſeconded by the intereſt of Wotton ; and an accident 
which happened on the frontiers, . had a very bad effe& upon that miniſter's 
fortune. The laird of Ferniherſt, who had married Arran's niece, holding a 


conference, according to cuſtom, with the warden of the Engliſh Marches, 


an Engliſhman was detected in the act of ſtealing ; and this circumſtance ex- 
cited a fray between the followers of the two wardens, in which Sir Francis 
Ruſſel, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Bedford, loſt his lite. Elizabeth, who hated 
Ferniherſt for his inviolable attachment to queen Mary, and wanted a pretext 
for the deſtruction of Arran, affected to believe that the tumult was raiſed at 
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the inſtigation of the Scottiſh miniſter; and demanded that he and his ally, 
the laird of Ferniherſt, ſhould be delivered into her hands. Though James 
refuſed to comply with this requeſt, he ordered the earl of Arran to be con- 
fimned in his own houſe, and Ferniherſt was ſent priſoner to Aberdeen. This 
was all the ſatisfaction Elizabeth could expect, conſidering that the affair 
could not eaſily be determined in a court of juſtice; becauſe, by the mutual 
conſent of both nations, the evidence of a Scot did not convict an Engliſhman; 
nor was an Engliſhman's depoſition ever taken againſt a native of Scot- 
land. | | | * x n 
$ LXII. Wotton having removed Arran from the Scottiſh court, and cor- 
rupted great part of thoſe who were in daily attendance upon the king, reſolved 
to ſeize the perſon of that prince, when he ſhould ride forth a-hunting, and 
convey him directly to England. Being diſappointed in this ſcheme, he 
formed a plan for forcing the caſtle of Stirling; but James being informed 
of the deſign, retired to Kincardin before the ſcheme was ripe for execution. 
Wotton finding himſelf detected, fled into England; Gray withdrew himſelf 
to Athole, and the earl of Arran reſumed his miniſtry. The fugitive lords 
being ſupplied with money in England, entered Scotland, where they were 
joined by a ſtrong reinforcement under lord Maxwell, and advanced to Stir- 
ling, which they entered without oppoſition. Arran made his eſcape; but 
they were admitted into the caſtle by the king, towards whom they behaved 
with the utmoſt reverence and circumſpection. Such was their moderation, 
that they did not even take vengeance on their enemies. At a parliament held 
in Linlithgow, their pardons were confirmed. The Hamiltons were reſtored 
to their eſtates and honours, and Arran, who had decked himſelf with their 
ſpoils, was reduced. to his primitive title of captain James Stewart | 
$ XLHI. By this time the eſtates of the Netherlands were ſo hard preſſed 
by the forces of Philip, that queen Elizabeth perceived the neceſſity of fur- 
niſhing them with effectual aſſiſtance. She therefore engaged by treaty to 
ſuccour them with five thouſand foot ſoldiers, and one thouſand cavalry, un- 
der the command of an Engliſh general; and to pay theſe troops during the 
war, on condition of being reimburſed after peace ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. 
In the mean time it was ſtipulated that ſhe ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Flet- 
ſingen, Rammikens, and the Brille, as ſecurity for the repayment :* that the 
Engliſh governors of theſe places ſhould have no juriſdiction over the inhabi- 
tants : that the towns ſhould be reſtored to the ſtates on the payment of the 
money: that the Engliſh-general, and two other perſons nominated by the 
queen of England, fhould have places in the aſſembly of the ſtates; and that 
neither peace nor truce ſhould be made without the mutual conſent of Eliza- 
beth and the confederates: that in caſe of her ſending a fleet to fea, they ſhould 
join it with a like number of ſhips, to be commanded by the Engliſh admiral : 
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two ſucceſſive inſurrections; 


In the courſe of this year, John Davis ſiniſhed 
his third voyage in queſt of a north-weſt paſſage 
to the Eaſt Indies. He diſcovered the freight 
which bears his name, and failed beyond the 
83d degree of northern latitude ; but was Oe 
to return without ſucceſs. Camden. 

In the ſame year, the burghs of Ireland raiſed 

12 were reduced by 


Vor. III. 


Sir John Perrot the lord deputy, reinforced by the 
earl of Clanrickard, who not oni compelled them 
to give freſh hoſtages, but deſtroyed their allies 
the Hebredian Scots ; three thouſand of whom 
were cut in pieces at Ardavar; fo that their 
countrymen were deterred from proſcuting ſuch 
adventures, and Ireland for ſome time remained 
in tranquillity. | Carte. 
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and, laſtly, that the harbours of both countries ſhould be open to the ſubjects of 

each nation. In purſuance of this treaty, the Brille was delivered to Sir Tho- 

mas Cecil; Sir Philip Sidney was appointed governor of Fluſhing ; the earl 

of Leiceſter was, appointed general of the auxiliaries ; and the queen publiſhed 

a manifeſto to vindicate her conduct, alledging that the alliance between Eng- 

land and the Netherlands related to the mutual welfare of both countries, 

rather than to any perſonal connection between the ſovereigns : ſhe therefore 

deemed: herſelf at liberty to ſuccour the people of the Low-Countries, who 

were oppreſſed by the Spaniards. As ſhe knew theſe arguments would not be 

ſatisfactory to Philip, ſhe reſolved to anticipate his vengeance, and equipping 

a fleet of twenty ſhips, ſent them under the conduct of Sir Francis Drake, to 

Meteren. infeſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. In his paſſage he took St. 

| Jago, one of the cape de Verd iſlands ; made himſelf maſter of St. Domingo 

and Carthagena. In his return through the gulph of Florida, he burned St. 

Auguſtine and St. Helena, and touching at Virginia, took on board captain 

Lane and his companions, who having been ſent by Sir Walter Rawleigh to plant 

| that colony, were greatly reduced in point of number, and in a ſtarving con- 

Camden. dition. They therefore took this opportunity to relinquiſh their infant ſettle- 

| ment, and brought home ſome tobacco; a plant which had never been ſeen . 
before in England. | | | 

$ LXIV. Elizabeth not only ſupported the eſtates of the Netherlands againſt 

the oppreſſion of Spain; but alſo extended her aſſiſtance to the Huguenots in 

France, headed by the king of Navarre and the prince of Condé. The duke 

of Guiſe covering his ambition with the pretext of religion, intereſted the 

court of Rome and the clergy in the deſign which he had formed for the 

extirpation of the proteſtants. He publiſhed a manifeſto in the name of the 

cardinal de Bourbon, pretending to prove that he was next heir to the crown; 

while pope Sixtus V. who ſucceeded Gregory XIII. fulminated the thunder of 

the church againſt the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, as heretics, 

apoſtates, and the offspring of a baſtard generation. Theſe princes finding 

themſelves thus aſſaulted by the duke of Guiſe, and abandoned by Henry 

III. who was obliged to join Guiſe for their deſtruction, re-aſſembled their 

3 troops; which, however, were ſo inconſiderable that they could not withſtand 

Mezerai. the power of their enemies. The prince of Conde attempting to ſuccour the 

caſtle of Angers, which Guiſe had beſieged, was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the 

enemy, and eſcaping with great difficulty, repaired to the court of England, 

Camden. where he was hoſpitably received by Elizabeth. She knew her own intereſt 

was connected with the ſafety of the Huguenots ; and ſupplied the prince with 

fifty thouſand crowns and ten ſhips, by means of which he raiſed the blockade 

of Rochelle. When the earl of Leiceſter arrived in Holland, the. eſtates 

conſtituted him governor-general of all the United Provinces, with an almoſt 

dictatorial power, which was by no means agreeable to Elizabeth, who per- 

ceived their aim was to engage her farther than ſhe choſe to embark in their 

An. Ch.1586. intereſts. The confederates had conceived great hopes from the abilities of 

Leiceſter ; but they found themſelves grievouſly diſappointed in his admini- 

ſtration, which was weak, cruel, and oppreſſive. Notwithſtanding all his en- 

deavours, the prince of Parma continued his conqueſts, reducing Grave, 

Nuys, and Venloo, while the Engliſh forces atchieved nothing of aye = 

ir 
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Sir Philip Sidney indeed helped to ſurprize Axele ; but failed in his attempt 
upon Gravelines, and was afterwards mortally wounded in a ſkirmiſh, to the 


inexpreſſible regret of the Engliſh nation, by whom he was univerſally beloved Metzren. 


and admired, as a pattern of generoſity, -gallantry, taſte, learning, and every 


erſonal accompliſhment. 


After an inglorious campaign, the earl of Lei- 


ceſter left the adminiſtration to the council of ſtate, and returned to England 


in the beginning of November“. 


S LXV. During theſe tranſactions, Elizabeth ſent Randolph to the court 
of Scotland with propoſals for an offenſive and defenſive league between the 
two nations, as a mutual ſecurity againſt the machinations of the catholic princes. 
Notwithſtanding the efforts of Deſneval the French envoy in Scotland, the 
plenipotentiaries of both kingdoms opened a. congreſs at Berwick, where the 
treaty was concluded, on condition that both powers ſhould defend the pro- 
teſtant religion againſt all its enemies in either kingdom : That if either of 
the powers ſhould be attacked, the other ſhould give no aſſiſtance directly or 
indirectly to the aggreſſor, on pretence of any former treaty or alliance what- 
ſoever : That, in caſe England ſhould be invaded at a diſtance from Scotland, 
James ſhould furniſh the queen with two thouſand cavalry, and five thouſand 
foot ſoldiers, to be ſubſiſted by Elizabeth from the day on which they ſhould 
enter the kingdom of England ; and that, in caſe Scotland ſhould be attacked 
in the ſame manner, the 2 ſhould aſſiſt James with three thouſand horſe, 


and double the number o 


infantry ; but; in caſe of England's being invaded 


in any place within ſixty miles of the border, the king of Scotland ſhould join 
Elizabeth's army with all his forces : That, ſhould England be invaded, James 
ſhould prohibit the inhabitants of Argyleſhire from making deſcents on Ire- 
land: That the two powers ſhould mutually deliver up, or at leaſt expel from 
their dominions, the rebellious ſubjects of each other: That in ſix months they 
ſhould ſend commiſſioners to the borders, to regulate and determine all dit- 
. ferences between the two nations: That neither party ſhould conclude any 
treaty to the prejudice of theſe articles, without the other's conſent : That 
this treaty ſhould be ratified on both ſides by letters-pateat : That it ſhould 
not derogate from former treaties made between the two crowns ; or from 
thoſe made by either crown with other potentates, except in what concerned 
religion; with regard to which this league offenſive and defenſive ſhould re- 
main firm and inviolable : That this treaty ſhould be confirmed by the ſtates of 
Scotland, when the king ſhould have attained the age of five and twenty; and 
in like manner it ſhould receive the ſanction of the Engliſh and Iriſh parliaments. 


On the twenty-firſt day of July, Thomas Ca- 
vendiſh of Suffolk ſet fail from Plymouth with 
two ſhips and a bark, paſſed through the ſtreights 
of Magellan into the South-ſea, where he = Fr 
dered ſome ſmall towns upon the coaſts of Chili 
and Peru, took the rich Acapulco ſhip, with 
- nineteen other prizes, and returned by the Cape 
of Good Hope, having made the circuit of 1 
earth in two years and two months. The ſuc- 
ceſs of this expedition encouraged him to under- 
take a ſecond of the ſame nature: but he was 


M 2 


hindered by contrary winds from paſſing through 
the ſtreights, and driven back to the coaſt of 
Brazil, where he died. About the ſame time 
James Lancaſter and George Ryman ſet ſail for 
the Eaſt Indies. Ryman with his ſhips was loit. 
Lancaſter's crew was reduced to the number of 
thirty-three : nevertheleſs he returned richly laden ; 
and his failors were afterwards ſerviceable in 
teaching their countrymen the method of trading 
in the Eaſt Indics, | 


CH AP, 


$I. Babingtow's confoiracy. $11. The papers and ſecretaries of Mary 


' formidable armament againſt 


privately with Philip. & LV. Peace between theſe two powers, S LVI. A 
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queen of 
Scots are ſeized, S III. The council divided in opinion touching the method of pro- 
ceeding againſt that princeſs. & IV. Her trial at Fotberingay. & V. She is 
condemned, and her ſentence publiſhed. - $ VI. The French king intercedes in her 


behalf. S VII. Stafford's plot. S VIII. James of Scotland ſends Nuo ambaſſa- 


dors extraordinary to England. IX. Elizabeth figns the warrant for the exe- 
eution of Mary. S X. That princeſs prepares for death. & XI. And is be- 
headed in the caſtle of Fotheringay. & XII. Her character. I XIII. Her fon 


James is ſoon appeaſed. & XIV. Daviſon's apology. & XV. Proceedings in 


parliament, & XVI. The ftates-general complain of Leicęſter's conduct. XVII. 
Progreſs of Sir Francis Drake again the Spaniards. & XVIII. Philip prepares 

| ngland. & XIX. Precautions taken by Eliza» 
beth for the defence of the kingdom. & XX. Fruitleſs negotiation for à peace 


_ between England and Spain. & XXI. The Spaniſh Armada enters the channel, 


where it is defeated and diſperſed. & XXII. Death of the earl of Leiceſter. 


 $ XXIIL. The king of France is inſulted by the duke of Guiſe. & XXIV. The 


kingdom of England enjoys great TI XXV. James king of Scotland 
eſnouſes Anne of Denmark. & XXVI. The parliament petition the quten to de- 


clare war againſt the king of Spain. & XXVII. Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 


Jobn Norreys, ſail upon an expedition to the coaſt of Spain and Portugal. 
$ XXVIII. Henry III. king of France is afſaſſmated by a Facobin friar, and 
fucceeded by the king of Navarre, under the name of Henry IV. S XIX. He 
receives a reinforcement of Engliſh troops. & XXX. He gains the battle of Fory. 
$XXXI. Diſturbances in Ireland. & XXXII. Death of Walſingham, and 


other remarkable men. & XXXIII. Lord Thomas Howard jails to the Azores. 
Gallantry of captain Greenville. & XXXTV. Elizabeth ſends ſuccours to Henry 


of France. & XXXV. She is incenſed againſt that prince. & XXXVI. With 
whom, however, ſhe engages in a new treaty. & XXXVII. Troubles in Tre- 
land and Scotland. & XXX VIII. Proceedings in parliament. & XXXIX. 
Henry IV. of France profeſſes the Roman catholic religion. & XL. Dan Diego 
& Ibarra hires aſſaſſins to murder Elizabeth. & XLI. The French king's affairs 


take a mort favourable turn. XLII. The queen of Scotland is delivered of 


prince Henry. $ XLIII. Bothwell and the popiſb lords are obliged to quit that 


kingdom. S XLIV. Death of Sir Francis Drake in the Weſt Indies. & XLV. 


Philip excites a freſh rebellion in Ireland. & XLVI. The French king is diſtreſſed 


' by the Spaniards. S XLVII. Elizabeth demands a reimburſement of the ftates- 


general; levies forces for the relief of Calais, which is taken by the archduke 


Albert. S XL VIII. The city of Cadiz is taken by the earl of Eſſex. $ XLIX.. 


The queen renews her demands upon the ſtates-general. & L. A new treaty be- 
tween France and England. LI. Philip continues his intrigues in Ireland. 
$ LII. The earl of Efjex ſails upon an expedition to the Azores, & LI. Di 
pute between Elizabeth and the Honje-towns. S LIV. Henry of France treats 
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new treaty between Elizabeth and the jtates-general. & LVII. Death of Philip 
II. king of Spain. S LVIII. The queen ftrikes Eſſex. S LIX. This nobleman 
is appointed lord deputy of Ireland. & LX. He returns to England, and is diſ- 
graced. S LXI. The rebellion continues to rage in Ireland. & LXII. Cabals 
of the earl of Eſſex. & LXIII. Conſpiracy by the earl of Gowrie againſt the 
life of James king of Scotland. & LXIV. Congreſs for à peace with Spain. 

The archdute Albert is defeated by prince Maurice. & LXV. The lord Mont- 
joy's progreſs againſt the Iriſh rebels. S LXVI. The earl of Eſſex attempts to 
raiſe an inſurrettion in London. & LXVII. He is ſent to the Tower, tried, 
condemned, and executed. & LXVIII. Ambaſſadors arrive from Scotland. 
$ LXIX. A body of Spauiſb troops arrive in Ireland.  LXX. Depredations 
on the Spaniards by admiral Leviſon and Sir William Monſon.  S'LXXI. The 
duke de Biron is beheaded in France. & LXXII. The rebellion in Ireland is ex- 
tinguiſbed. S LXXIII. Queen Elizabeth is taken ill. S LXXIV. Her death 
and character. W I ee ee : 


$I. F MMEDIATELY after the ratification of the league with Scotland, 

1 the Engliſh miniſtry diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt the life of Eliza- 
beth. Doctor Gifford, Gilbert Gifford, and Hodgeſon, Romiſn prieſts of the 
ſeminary at Rheims, perfuaded one John Savage that there could not be a 
more meritorious action than that of killing an excommunicated prince; and 
this mad enthuſiaſt made a ſolemn vow to murder the queen. John Ballard, 
another prieſt who had been privately in England, returned to Paris, accom- 
panied by one Maude, a ſecret ſpy of Walſingham, and exhorted Mendoza, 
the Spaniſh miniſter at the court of France, to promote an invaſion of Eng- 
land, while the beſt of the queen's troops were employed in the Netherlands. 
He conſulted Charles Paget on the fame ſubje&, and coming back to Eng- 
land, imparted the ſcheme to Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of De- 
thick in Derbyſhire, who propoſed that he, and five other ſtout men, ſhould 
aſſaſſinate Elizabeth. For this purpoſe he engaged Edward, brother to the 
lord Windſor ; Thomas Saliſbury of Denbighſhire ; Charles Tilney, one of the 
band of penſioners; Chidroc Titchburne, of Southampton; Edward Abingdon, 
whoſe father had been cofferer of the houſhold ; Robert Gage, of Surry z John 
Travers, and John Charnock of Lancaſhire; John Jones; Patrick Barnwell, 
an Iriſnman; and Henry Dun, a clerk in the firft fruits office. "Theſe were all 
bigotted Roman catholics ; and admitted into their aſſociation one Dolly, who 
communicated all their deliberations to Walſingham, her with Savage, 
who had already devoted the queen to deſtruction. They bound themſelves by 
an oath of ſecrecy, and were even vain enough to employ a painter to draw them 
in one piece, with myſterious mottos, alluding to ſome defperate undertalcing. 
This performance was ſhewn to Elizabeth, and the pictures made ſuch a ſtrong 
impreſſion upon her memory, that ſhe recognized Barnwell in her garden, 
when turning to the captain of the guard, Am not I well „(aid 
ſhe) without one armed man in my company?“ Babington ſeeing the neceſſity 
of an invaſion, to facilitate the ſucceſs of their meaſures, introduced himſelf to 
Walfingham, whom he follicited for a paſſport, by virtue of which he and 
Ballard might ſet out on their travels. That minifter being well apprized 
of his intention, promiſed to grant his requeſt,” the more readily as he * 
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took to diſcover the ſecret deſigns of the Scottiſh fugitives, in France: but in 
a few days Ballard was apprehended. Babington, alarmed at this circumſtance, 
directed Charnoc and Savage to execute the murder with the firſt opportunity: 
yet afterwards underſtanding that Ballard had been ſeized as a popith prieſt, 
he changed his reſolution, and by letters preſſed Walſingham to procure the 
licence and releaſe of his friend, who would be of ſingular ſervice to him in 
executing the plan he had projected in the queen's behalf. The ſecretary ſtill 
amuſed him with hopes of obtaining his deſire; and, in the mean time, or- 
dered Scudamore, his own ſervant, to watch him in ſuch a manner that he 
ſhould not eſcape. Babington diſcovering by accident that Scudamore was 
employed as a ſpy upon his actions, found means to eſcape into the fields, 
where he was joined by Dun and Barnwell. A proclamation was immediately 
iſſued, in which they were deſcribed, and declared traitors. They were ap- 
prehended at Harrow, in the diſguiſe of peaſants. Their accomplices likewiſe 
fell into the hands of the queen's officers. They confeſſed the conſpiracy, 
pleaded guilty at their trials, and were executed, to the number of fourteen, in 
St. Glles's fields, their uſual place of meeting. ä | 3 

II. Mary queen of Scots was charged with having carried on a correſpon- 


dence with Babington, by means of Gilbert Gifford, who betrayed her letters 


to Walſingham. In theſe letters ſhe approved of his ſcheme for aſſaſſinating 
Elizabeth, and ſetting herſelf at liberty. She adviſed him to form an aſſocia- 
tion, but to abſtain from raiſing an inſurrection, until aſſured of foreign af. 
ſiſtance; to engage in the ſcheme the earl of Arundel and his brothers; the 
earl of Weſtmoreland, Paget, and others; and, in order to procure her own 


. deliverance, ſhe directed him to overturn a cart in the gate of the caſtle ; to 


ſet fire to the ſtables, or intercept her as ſhe rode out for exerciſe, between 
Chartley and Stafford. Immediately. after the conſpirators were apprehended, 
Sir Thomas, Gorges was ſent to make Mary acquainted with the tranſaction. 
He accoſted her purpoſely when ſhe had taken horſe to ride out from the caſtle 
of Chartley, to which ſhe never returned. She was conducted from one gentle- 
man's houſe to another, until ſhe reached the caſtle of Fotheringay, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, where ſhe was cloſely confined. Her papers were ſeized, and 
ſent up ſealed to court; and her money ſecured, on pretence of preventing its 
being converted to the purpoſes of bribery. Nau, a frenchman, and Curle, 
a Scot, her two ſecretaries, were arreſted and committed to priſon. Upon 
examination, they are ſaid to have owned a correſpondence with Babington ; 
that their miſtreſs. dictated the letters in French, which Curle W 
Engliſh, and then they were written in cypher. Atteſted copies of theſe let- 
ters were ſent by Sir Edward Wotton to Paris, that the court of France might 
be convinced of Mary's being concerned in the conſpiracy. on 

$1IL The council of England was divided in point of opinion, about the mea- 
ſures to be taken againſt the queen of Scotland. Some members Far that, 
as her health was very infirm, her life might be ſhortened by cloſe confinement, 
ſo as to avoid any imputation of violence or cruelty ; others inſiſted upon her 
being put to death by legal proceſs ; and the carl of Leiceſter propoſed that 
ſhe ſhould be diſpatched by poiſon. Sir Amias Paulet was directed to kill her 
without heſitation, ſhould any diſturbance happen in or near her lodgings ; 


and, when the chimney of her chamber took fire by accident, he actual — 
ML : 5 poin 
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pointed four ſervants to be her aſſaſſins, ſhould ſhe attempt to make her eſcape. Blackwood. 
This ill-ſtarred princeſs was fo conſcious of the danger that hung over her 
head, that ſhe wrote a letter to her kinſman the duke of Guiſe, in which ſhe 
informed him of her being accuſed of practiſing againſt the life of Elizabeth; 
proteſted her innocence, and affirmed that her ſecretaries muſt have been put 
to the torture, otherwiſe they could not have given evidence to downright 
falſnoods. Being in continual expectation of death, either by private means 
or public execution, ſhe intreated her couſin to reward her poor ſervants for 
their fidelity, as ſhe herſelf had been deprived of all her effects, to convey her 
body to France, that it might be buried near her mother at Rheims, and cauſe 
her heart to be depoſited beſide that of Francis II. her firſt huſband. The mi- Jebb. 
niſtry of England at length reſolved to proceed againſt her by public trial; 
and a commiſſion was iffued to forty peers, with five judges, or the major part 
of them, to try and paſs ſentence upon Mary, daughter and heir of James V. 
king of Scots, commonly called queen of Scots, and dowager of France “. 
$ IV. Thirty-ſix of theſe commiſſioners arriving at Fotheringay on the 
eleventh of November, preſented her with a letter from Elizabeth, commanding 
her to ſubmit to'a trial. She peruſed the letter with great compoſure ; com- 
plained that every threatened danger, either from ſubjects or foreigners, was 
1mputed to her by certain courtiers, who were her mortal enemies. She wondered 
the queen of England ſhould command her as a ſubject, whereas ſhe was an 
abſolute ſovcreign, and independent princeſs. She ſaid ſhe would never ſtoop 
to any condeſcenſion which might derogate from her royal majeſty, or preju- 
dice the rank and dignity of her own fon ; that the laws of England were un- 
known to her ; that ſhe was deſtitute of counſel ; nor could ſhe conceive who 
were to be her peers; that ſhe was even robbed of her own papers, and no 
perſon durſt undertake to be her advocate. This declaration being committed 
to writing, and read to her, ſhe added, that inſtead of enjoying the protection 
of the laws of England, as Elizabeth alledged in her letter, ſhe had been 
confined in priſon ſince her firſt arrival in the kingdom; ſo that ſhe neither 
derived the leaſt benefit from the Engliſh laws, nor could ſhe ever learn what 
ſort of laws they were. When the commiſſioners preſſed her to ſubmit to the 
queen's pleaſure, otherwiſe they would proceed againſt her as contumacious, 
ſhe declared ſhe would rather ſuffer a thouſand deaths than own herſelf a ſub- 
ject to any prince on earth; yet ſhe was ready to vindicate herſelf in a full and 
free parliament ; that for aught ſhe knew, this meeting or aſſembly was de- 
viſed againſt her life, on purpoſe to take it away under colour of legal proceed- 
ings. She exhorted them to conſult their own conſciences, and remember that the 
theatre of the world was much more extenſive than the kingdom of England. 
At length the vice-chamberlain Hutton vanquiſhed her objections, by repre- 
ſenting that ſhe injured her reputation by avoiding a trial, in which her inno- 
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* Theſe were the lord chancellor Bromley, the Compton, and Cheney; Sir James Crofts, Sir 
lord treaſurer Burghley, the earls of Oxford, Chr. Hutton, Sir Francis Walſingham, SirRalph 
Kent, Derby, Worceſter, Rutland, Cumberland, Sadler, Sir W. Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet ; the 
Warwick, Pembroke, and Lincoln ; the viſcount lords chief juſtices Wray and Anderſon; the lord 
Montacute, the lords Abergavenny, Zouch, chief baron Manwood, and the juſtices Gaudy and 
Morley, Stafford, Grey, Lumley, Stourton, Periam. Carte, 
Sandes, Wentworth, Mordaunt, St. John of Bletſo, 
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cence might be proved to the ſatisfaction of all mankind. This obſervation 


made ſuch impreſſion upon her, that ſhe agreed to appear, if they would ad- 
mit and allow her proteſt diſowning all ſubjection: even when they refuſed to 
allow it, ſhe was contented with its being received and entered in writing. 
Then they proceeded to the trial, and ferjeant Gaudy charged her with know- 
ing, approving, and conſenting, to Babington's conſpiracy. She denied that 
ſhe had ever known or correſponded with Ballard or Babington, or had the 
leaſt intimation of ſuch a conſpiracy. Babington's confeſſion being read, in 
which mention was made of the earls of Arundel and Northumberland, ſhe 
ſhed a flood of tears, exclaiming, Alas! what hath the noble houſe of How- 
<4 wards endured for my ſake ?” But, ſoon recollecting herſelf, ſhe ſaid Babing- 
ton's confeſſion might be extorted by the rack, which was really the caſe ; that 
her adverſaries might procure the cyphers which ſhe uſed, and forge whatever 
they pleafed to invent to her prejudice ; that it was improbable ſhe ſhould. ad- 
viſe him to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of Arundel, who was ſhut up in priſon, or that 
of Northumberland, a very young nobleman, with whom ſhe never had the 
leaſt connexion. She owned that ſhe had uſed her beſt endeavours to recover 
her liberty, as nature herſelf dictates, and had ſollicited her friends for that 
purpoſe; but poſitively denied that ever ſhe harboured a thought againſt the 
life of Elizabeth. She obſerved that many dangerous enterprizes might be 
attempted in her behalf, even without her knowledge; and expreſſed her ſuſ- 
picion that her cyphers and characters had been counterfeited for the purpoſe 


of taking away her life, by Walſingham and his emiſſaries, who ſhe heard had 


already practiſed againſt her perſonal ſafety, and even contrived the death of 
her fon. Walſingham, thus accuſed, roſe up, and proteſted that his heart was 
free from malice; that he had never done any thing unbecoming an honeſt 
man in his private capacity, nor ought unworthy of the place he occupied in 
the ſtate ; though his zeal for the queen's preſervation had prompted him to 
ſift and examine carefully all the conſpiracies that were formed againſt her 
life and dignity. The queen of Scots declared herſelf ſatisfied of his inno- 
cence, and deſired he would give as little credit to the malicious accuſations of 
her enemies, as ſhe now gave to the reports which ſhe had heard to his preju- 
dice. The written evidence of her two ſecretaries being produced, ſhe affirmed 
they had been either intimidated, tortured, or bribed, into a confeffion of 
what was abſolutely falſe : ſhe ſaid ſhe was not to be convicted but by her own 
words or hand-writing : ſhe defired ſhe might be confronted with her ſecre- 
raries z and obſerved, that were ſhe in poſſeſſion of her notes, ſhe could anſwer 
more particularly. She demanded a copy of her proteſt, an advocate to plead 
her cauſe, and an impartial hearing in full parliament. Her requeſts were re- 
J and the court, after having ſat ſeveral days, adjourned to the twenty - 


fifth day of October, at the Star- chamber in Weſtminſter, when all the com- 
miſſioners appeared, except Shrewſbury and Warwick. 


SV. Nau and Curle having ſworn to the letters and copies which had been 
eee ſentence was pronounced againſt the queen of Scots, for having 

n privy to Babington's plot, and imagined, ſince the firſt day of June, 
divers matters tending to the hurt, death, and deſtruction of Elizabeth's per- 


ſon, contrary to the form of the ſtatute in the commiſtion ſpecified. On the 


Jame day, the commiſſioners publiſhed a declaration, that the ſentence did 
N not 


not at all derogate from James king of Scots in his title and honour; but 
that he was in the ſame place, degree, and right, as if the ſaid ſentence had 
never been pronounced. Fo. condemn. a; ſovereign princeſs ſo circumſtanced, 
againſt whom neither word, writing, or ſubſcription, could be produced, on 
the teſtimony of her own ſervants, who were rewarded for their evidence; and 
without bringing thoſe witneſſes to confront her at her trial, was of a. piece 
with that iniquity and inhuman oppreſſion to which ſhe had been expoſed ſince 
the day of her arrival in England. The parliament meeting on the twenty- 
ninth day of October, approved the ſentence ; and, in an addreſs to the queen, 
deſired it might be put in execution. She expreſſed the utmoſt averſion to 
ſuch violent meaſures; and intreated the two houſes to find ſome expedient to 
ſave her from the neceſſity. of taking a ſtep ſo repugnant to her inclination : 
but, at the ſame time, ſhe informed them of a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate her 
within a month; ſo that they renewed their inſtances for the execution of 
Mary, and ſhe affected to amuſe them with myſterious anſwers. On the ſixth 
day of December, the ſentence againſt Mary queen of Scots was publicly pro- 
claimed through the whole kingdom; and the lord Buckhurſt, with Beale, was 
ſent to notify it to that princets, and exhort her to prepare for death. When 
their meſſage was delivered, ſhe betrayed not the leaſt emotion; but, with a 
chearful countenance, thanked God that her troubleſome pilgrimage would 
ſoon be at an end. Then Sir Amias Paulet ordered her canopy of ſtate to be 
taken down, and diveſted her of all the other badges of royalty; an indignity 
of which ſhe complained in a letter to queen Elizabeth, as well as of the unfair 
uſe which had been made of her letters and papers: ſne deſired her body might be 
ſent to France; that ſhe might not be put to death in private; that her ſervants 
might enjoy the ſmall legacies ſhe ſhould bequeathe, and be ſuffered to depart 
in peace to their own country. | 
$ VI. Henry III. of France being apprized of their proceedings againſt 
Mary, ſent over Bellievre to intercede for = life with queen Elizabeth. That 
miniſter arriving in London, was admitted to an audience, and made a very 
ſtrong remonſtrance in favour of the captive queen. After having waited ſe- 
veral days for an anſwer, he ſent M. de St. Cyr to court, renewing his requeſt 
for Mary's life, and deſiring time to make his maſter acquainted with the 
ſituation of that unfortunate princeſs. In anſwer to this requeſt, he received a 
verbal meſſage, importing that the queen would wait twelve days for Henry's 
remonſtrance. In the mean time, Bellievre being admitted to her preſence at 
Greenwich, repeated his former arguments, to diſſuade her from imbruing her 
hands in the blood of her kinſwoman; an unhappy princeſs, doubly intitled to 
the rights of hoſpitality, as a gueſt and ſuppliant. He demonſtrated that the 
execution of Mary would be an outrage againſt the law of nature and nations, 
the dictates of humanity, and the ſuggeſtions of Elizabeth's on intereſt; and 
concluded his harrangue by telling her, that ſhould ſhe proceed to extremities 
of rigour, his maſter would reſent her conduct, as an injury to the common 
intereſt of all kings, and an inſult to every ſovereign in particular. Eliza- 
- beth Fug if he was charged to uſe ſuch language, he anſwered in the affirma- 
tive. © Have you ſuch orders under your maſter's hand,” (ſaid ſhe). He 
told her they were in letters written with the king's own hand : ſhe required 
him to avow this aſſertion in writing; and he wrote without heſitation. She Carte. 
Vol. III. N | ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe would ſend an am baſſador to Paris to infarm ddenry of her relation : 
when Bellievre was ready to depart, ſhe defired he would tarry two or three 
days longer; at length he received his paſſports, and returned to the conti- 
nent. Notwichſtanding che earneſt manner in which Belkewre ſollicited for the 
fe of che Scottiſn queen, he is faid to have exhorted Elizabeth in private to 
haſten the execution of that ꝓrinceſs; and ſuch colluſion is nat at all impro- 
'bable, When we conſider :Henry's implacable animaſity to the. duke of Guiſe, 


Du Maurier. the kinſman of Mary queen of Scotland. = | 
Au. Ch. 1587, % VI. The miniſtry of England, in order to pave the way for the execu- 


tion of the Scottiſn queen, took care to alarm the nation with falſe ſurmiſes 


of new plots, and projected invaſions. eee en ae 
6f "treaſon, confeſſed that he had conferred with De [Frappes, ſecretary to 


Chateauneuf, the French ambaſſador in ordinary, about hiring a deſperado to 


murder the queen. De Frappes had ſet out for Dover, in hope of overtaking 
Bellievre with ſome diſpatches, when he was ſeized. upon the road, and con- 
weyed-prifonerito the Tower of London. Nothing material appearing in his 
papers, the «council ſent for Chateauneuf, and taxed him with having been 
<eoncerned in a conſpiracy againſt the queen's life. Stafford being brought 
before the board, inſiſted upon the ambaſſador's being privy to the deſign; 
and his evidenee was confirmed by Moody, the pretended aſſaſſin. Chateau- 
neuf owned that Stafford had mentioned ſome ſuch project to him; but that 
he had turned him out of his houſe, and threatened to deliver him into the 


hands ef her majeſty. The council reprimanded him fharply for having con 
_ cealed ſuch a treaſonable deſign; and e e Ln of his conduct to 


Henry, by che mouth of che ambaſſador whom ſhe ſent to Paris immediately 


after the departure of Bellievre. By theſe complaints, and other pretences of 


deſigns formed againſt her life, ſne eluded the ſollicitations of Henry in favour 
of the Scottiſh queen. Stafford s plot was deviſed for the purpoſe. Rumours 


were raiſed and induſtriouſly-propagated to frighten and provoke the people. 
A Spaniſh fleet was ſaid to have arrived in Milford-Haven. It was reported 


that the Scots had made an irruption into England; that the duke of Guiſe 


had landed with an army in Suſſex; that the queen of Scots had eſcaped from 


priſon ; that a rebellion was raiſed in the north; and a new conſpiracy hatched 


to murder the queen, and burn the city of London: nay, in ſome counties 
queen Elizabeth was believed to be already murdered. Such were the arts 
practiſed by the miniſtry, to excite a ferment in the nation, and. exaſperate the 


ſubje&s againſt the queen of Scots, as the cauſe of all theſe calamities. 


S VIE. James of Scotland was no ſooner informed of his mother's. diſtreſs, 
than he diſpatched W. Keith, gentleman of his bed- chamber, with. a letter to 


Elizabeth, conjuring her to ſpare the life of his parent, otherwiſe he ſhould 


think himſelf bound by the laws of God and man to revenge her death; and 


beſeeching her at any rate to reſpite the execution of the ſentence, until he 
could ſend an ambaſſador with further propoſitions, which ſhe might find ſa- 
tis factory. She was ſeized witha tranſport of indignation when ſhe peruſed this 
letter, in which James preſumed to threaten her with vengeance; but her paſ- 


ſion ſubſiding, ſne granted the deſired reſpite. At length the maſter of Gray, 


and Sir Robert Melvil, arriving in London, propoſed that their king ſhould 
give the chief of his nobility as hoſtages, to ſecure Elizabeth from any E 
practices 
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Chap. VIII. OF ENGLAND. | 
practices of his mother, who ſhould reſign her right of ſucceſſion to her ſon ; 
and this refignation ſhould be guaranteed by foreign princes. Theſe propoſals 
the queen reſected with diſdain ; and, when Sir Robert Melvil begged earneſtly 
that the execution might be deferred for a week, ſhe anſwered with great emo- 
tion, „No; not for an hour.“ We have already obſerved, that Elizabeth's 
diſſimulation failed her whenever Mary was the ſubject of converſation. James 
recalled his ambaſſadors in a paſſion, which however was ſoon cooled by the 
maſter of, Gray, who was a penſioner of the of England. 


$ IX. Elizabeth now proceeded to act the laſt part of the tragedy relating 


to the unhappy queen of Scotland. In order to poffeſs her people with an 
opinion of her clemency, and averfion to violent meaſures, we have ſeen that 
ſeveral noblemen had thrown themſelves — be — — her to — 
ity upon them and their erity; and, by the deat Mary, provide for 
. — of religion 2 the AK This farce they performed before the 
commiſſion was expedited. After the ſentence was pronounced, ſhe ſuffered 
| herſelf to be twice addreſſed by the parliament, which even reproached her 
with having refuſed her people juſtice, becauſe ſhe delayed the execution of 
the ſentence : ſhe thought it neceſſary to circulate falſe reports, and alarm the 
nation with imaginary dangers, before ſhe would fign the death warrant ; and, 
laftly, ſhe contrived means for inſpiring the people with a belief that this war- 
rant was executed without her knowledge, and contrary to her intention. 
She made ufe of Daviſon as her tool on this occaſion.” He had been lately ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate for the purpoſe. The queen, in ſeeming terror at 
. thoſe reports, which her own creatures had diffuſed through the kingdom, 
delivered to Daviſon an order ſigned with her own hand, and ſealed with her 
own ſeal, to make out a warrant for the execution of Mary, under the ſanction 
of the great ſeal, and to keep it ſecret in his own cuſtody, until ke ſhould re- 
ceive further directions. Next morning ſhe ſent two gentlemen ſucceſſively, 
to defire that Daviſon would not go to the chancellor until ſhe ſhould fee him: 
when he told her that the chancellor had already put the great ſeal to the 
warrant, ſhe pretended to be diffatisfied, and aſked what need there was for ſuch 
hurry ? The order for the execution was directed to the earls of Shrewſbury, 
Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, who were ordered to ſee the queen of Scots 
beheaded in their preſence. Daviſon, who was well acquainted with the eal 
ſentiments of Elizabeth touching queen Mary, communicated what had paſſed 
to the members of the privy council, who unanimouſly reſolved that the order 
ſhould be put in execution. It was immediately delivered to Beale, who ſum- 
moned the noblemen to whom it was directed, and ſet out for Fotheringay 

with two executioners. 8 | 
$ X. Mary heard the death-warrant read without exhibiting the leaſt marks 
of diſcompoſure ; though ſhe expreſſed her ſurprize that the queen of England 
ſhould confent to her being executed; and laying her hand on a New Tefta- 
ment which happened to be upon the table, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted, that ſhe 
had never deviſed, purſued, or conſented to any deſign againſt the perſon of 
Elizabeth. She denied her having had the leaſt concern in Babington's con- 
ſpiracy; and inquiring about the fate of Nau and Curle, aſked whether it had 
ever been heard of before, that ſervants were ſuborned and admitted as evi- 
dence againſt their maſter? She deſired that her confeſſor might attend her; 
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Mary Stuart will ſoon be freed from all her cares. 


- ſervice.” 


„ HE HISTORY Fock V. 


a a favour which is granted to the worſt malefactors, though now cruelly denied 


to the queen of Scotland. After the earls had retired, ſne ate ſparingly at ſup- 
per; and her attendants weeping and lamenting her fate, ſhe comforted them 


wich a — countenance, telling them they qught not to mourn, but re- 


joice at the proſpect of her ſpeedy deliverance from a world of miſery. The earl 
of Kent, who ſeems to have hated her with an uncommon degree of rancour, 
had told her that her life was the death, and her death would be the life, of the 
proteſtant religion. Mary ſeemed to triumph. in this declaration, obſerving to 
Burgoign her phyſician, that it was a plain acknowledgment of her being put 
to death on account of religion, and not for any offence ſhe had committed 


againſt the perſon of Elizabeth. After ſupper, ſhe reviewed her will, and peruſed 


the inventory of her effects. Theſe ſhe bequeathed to different individuals; 


and divided her money, which by this time ſhe had recovered, into a number 


of little purſes, and diſtributed them among her ſervants, whom ſhe warmly 
recommended in letters to the king of France and the duke of Guiſe. Going 


to bed at her uſual hour, ſhe paſſed part of the night in uninterrupted repoſe ; 5 
then riſing, ſpent 


remainder in prayer and acts of devotion. 
§ XI. On the day of her death, which was the eighth of February, ſhe 


dreſſed herſelf with equal elegance aud decorum, and cauſing, her will to be 
read in the hearing of her ſervants, deſired they would take their legacies in 
good part, as her ability did not correſpond with her wiſhes in their favour. 
When Thomas Andrews, high ſheriff of the county, came to call her to 
She came forth with a: compoſed 


countenance, and majeſtic demeanor, with a long veil of linnen on her head, 


execution, ſhe was employed in prayer. 


and in her hand a crucifix of ivory. At the bottom of the ſtairs, Sir Andrew 
Melvil, maſter of her houſhold, tell upon his knees, and ſhedding a flood of 


tears, lamented his misfortune in being doomed to carry the news of her un- 


Lament not (faid ſhe) but rather rejoice, that 
Tell my friends that I 


die conſtant in my religion, and firm in my fidelity and affection towards 


happy fate to Scotland. 


Scotland and France. God forgive them who have thirſted after my blood, 
as the harts do after the water brooks. 
and perfectly underſtandeſt the inward thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how 
greatly I have deſired that the realms of England and Scotland might be 


Thou, O God, who art truth itſelf, 


united. Commend me to my ſon, and aſſure him I have done nothing pre- 
judicial to the ſtate or crown of Scotland. Admoniſh him to preſerve amity 


.and friendſhip with the queen of England, and fee that thou do him faithful 
In this place ſhe was received by the four noblemen, who with 


great difficulty were prevailed upon to allow Melvil, with her phyſician, apo- 


thecary, ſurgeon, and two female attendants, to he preſent at the execution. 
Then the noblemen and the ſheriff going before, and Melvil beari ng up her 
train, ſhe walked to the ſcaffold, which was raiſed. about two feet fr 


om the 
floor of the hall, and furniſhed with a chair, a cuſhion, and a block, covered 


with black cloth. As ſoon as ſhe had ſeated herſelf, Beale began to read 
the warrant for her execution; then Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, ſtanding 
-without the rails, repeated a long exhortation, which ſhe interrupted twice, 
. deſiring him to forbear, as ſhe was firmly reſolved to dic in the Roman catho- 
lic religion. The 008 9 tormented this poor lady in her laſt mo- 


ments. 
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ments. They ordered the dean to pray; and he proceeded, although ſhe told them 
that ſhe could not join with them, and had very little time to ſpare for her own 
devotions. She therefore, with her ſervants, fell on her knees, and prayed 
aloud in Latin, from the office of the Virgin Mary. When the dean left off 
ſpeaking, ſhe prayed again in the Engliſh tongue, fervently recommending 
the church, her ſon, and queen Elizabeth, to the protection of Almighty God. 
When her acts of devotion were finiſhed, ſhe ordered her women to undreſs her 
for the block; and the executioners rudely interfering, bade them ſtand off, 
ſaying, ſhe was not uſed to undreſs herſelf before ſo much company, nor ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch valets de chambre. Her two women burſting into tears, and 
loud exclamations of ſorrow, ſhe reminded them, in the French language, of 
her having undertaken for their diſcreet behaviour: ſhe embraced them ten- 
derly, bidding them forbear their womaniſh lamentations, for now ſhe ſhould 
reſt from all her ſorrows; then turning to her men ſervants, who were over- 
whelmed with unſpeakable affliction, ſhe, with a gracious ſmile, bade them 
farewel. The two executioners kneeling, and asking her pardon, ſhe ſaid ſhe 
forgave them, and all the authors of her death, as freely as the wiſhed God 
would forgive her own tranſgreſſions. She once more made a ſolemn proteſta- 
tion of her innocence. Her eyes were covered with a linen handkerchief : ſhe 
laid her head upon the block without the leaſt mark of perturbation, recited a 
pſalm, and having repeated a pious ejaculation, received the fatal ſtroke. She 
was cruelly mangled by the executioner, who having at length ſevered her 
head from her body, and holding it up in his hand, the dean of Peter- 
borough exclaimed, © So let all queen Elizabeth's enemies periſh.” The earl 
of Kent anſwered, Amen; while the reſt of the ſpectators. wept and ſighed 
at this affecting ſpectacle. Her women begged they might be allowed to per- 
form the laſt offices to their dead miſtreſs, offering to pay thrice the value of 
What remained about her breathleſs corſe ; but their requeſt was denied: they, 
were roughly commanded to be gone, and the body was left to the diſcretion 
of the executioners, by whom it was indecently ſtripped, and carried into an 
adjoihing room, where they covered it with a coarſe ruſſet cloth belonging to 
an old billiard-table. It was afterwards imbalmed, incloſed in a leaden coffin, 
and interred with great pomp and ſolemnity in the cathedral of Peterborough z 
from whence her ſon James removed it, in the ſequel, to the chapel of Henry VII. Spottifvood. 
in Weſtminſter. | 1, Jebh. - 
 { XII. Such was the untimely fate of Mary Stuart, a princeſs. unmatched 
in beauty, and unequalled in misfortune. Perhaps the charms of her per- 
ſon, and the accompliſhments of her ſex, in which ſhe far outſhone all her co - 
temporaries, contributed as much to her ruin, as did her title to the crown of 
England, which is generally ſuppoſed to have been the cauſe of her death. 
Elizabeth was a woman as well as a politician. She not only dreaded Mary as 
the rival of her dignity, but alſo envied her ſuperior qualifications. Though Camden. 
other motives influenced her miniſtry againſt that princeſs, the queen of Eng- 
land ſeems to have been in a great meaſure actuated by perſonal malice, 
founded upon the reſult of a compariſon between her own character and that 
of the all-accompliſhed Mary queen of Scots. This was the original grudge 
upon which all her future rancour was grafted ; for after Mary had been de- 
tained nineteen years in captivity ; after thoſe conſpiracies which = boy 
8 ormed. 
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THE HISTORY Book V. 
formed in her behalf —— firſt noblemen in England, were utterly cruſhed 


and extinguifhed, and Elizabeth's throne eſtabliſhed upon univerſal popularity; 
while ſhe lived in harmony with the king of France, found employment for 
Philip in the Netherlands, and her kingdom was altogether free from diſtur- 
bance or commotion, we cannot ſuppoſe that ſhe really thought herſelf in 
danger from the machinations of her prifoner. Had ſhe had been guided by 
olitical views only, perhaps ſhe would have releaſed the queen of Scots in the 
ginning of her captivity. In that cafe ſhe would have been exempted from 
the danger of thoſe commotions which were excited by her impriſonment; 
and the factions would have been continued in Scotland, where ſhe might have 
eaſily managed both ſides for her own advantage. Mary queen of Scots, 
bating ſome acts of indiſeretion, excuſable from her youth and inexperience, 
was à lady poſſeſſed of the moſt amiable virtues : over and above her amazing 
beauty, and the exquiſite ſymmetry of her perſon, ſhe was learned, penetrating, 
invincibly ſecret, liberal, charitable, unaffectedly pious, meek, affable, mag- 
nanimous, and endowed with ſuch fortitude as no adverſity could diſcompoſe. 
$ XIII. When the tidings of Mary's death were brought to n Eliza- 
beth, ſhe affected to expreſs the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, with all the marks of 
extravagant ſorrow. She commanded the members of the council to quit her 
preſence; and Daviſon to be proſecuted in the Star- chamber. She wept, 
wailed, and lamented the hard fate of her dear kinſwoman. She diſpatched 
her relation Robert Cary with a letter to James King of Scotland, expreſſing 
her incomparable grief of mind at the lamentable accident which had hap- 
. contrary to her intention; and profeſſing the warmeſt regard and af - 
ion for him and his concerns. The Scottiſh king breathed nothing but 
revenge againſt thoſe who had t his mother to the block. He would 
not admit Cary into his kingdom; but ſent Sir George Hume, and the maſter 
of Melvil, to receive his letter on the border. He was not fatisfied with Eli- 
zabeth's apology, nor the confinement of Daviſon, whom ſhe had ordered to 
be proſecuted in the Star-chamber. The eſtates of Scotland meeting at Edin- 
burgk, promiſed to aſſiſt their ſovereign in revenging his mother's death, with 
their lives and fortunes. But the queen of England had emiſſaries in the 
court of James, who found no difficulty in appealing his indignation, They 
appealed to his prevailing paſſions of fear and vanity. They repreſented the 
danger of engaging in a war with England, a rich, powerful nation, able to 
craſh him in one campaign; and the folly ef incenſing a people over whom 
he had the faireſt pre pe of reigning, provided he ſhould not provoke them 
e prejudice of his ſueceſſion. By ſuch remonſtrances, 
he was diſſuaded from commencing hoſtilities, until the arrival of lord Hunſ- 
don as ambaſſador from England, a nobleman for whom he had a particular 
egard, and by whom he was eaſily prevailed upon to lay aſide all reſolutions 
reVEnge. ; 
$ XIV Daviſon was the ſacrifice offered up to the reſentment of the Scottiſh 
monarch. That fecretary was accuſed before the Star-chamber, of having 
contemned the queen's orders, violated his oath of fidelity, and neglected the 
duties of his office. He ſaid he would rather be found guilty than prefume 
to conteſt with her majeſty ; proteſted, that if he had erred, he had erred 
through ignorance only, and a full perfuaſion that whathe did was agreeable to 
the 
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that he might be reſtored tothe 's favour; which, however, he did not 


retrieve, but languiſhed a long time in confinement, during which ſhe ſome- 
times-relieved his neceſſities. While he remained in cuſtody he wrote an apo 
logy, addreſſed to Walſingham, to the following. effect: That before the de- 
parture of the French and Scottiſh ambaſſadors, he delivered into the queen's 
own hand, the order for the execution of Mary, which ſhe immediately ſigned, 
deſiring it might receive the ſanction of the great ſeal. Then the bade him 
ſheweit to Walſingham, who was already ſick, ſaying, in dexiſion, he would 
certainly die at ſight of the warrant. She obſerved ſhe had delayed it hitherto, 
that ſhe might not be thought to act with violence; but there was a neceſſity 
for its being executed. She broke forth into paſſionate expreſſions againſt Sir 
Amias Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, becauſe they had not ſpared her this 
trouble, and deſired that Walſingham would feel their pulſes touching the af- 
fair. Next day, when ſhe underſtood that the great ſeal was affixed, ſhe 
blamed Daviſon. for his precipitation, ſaying, a better courſe might be taken. 
To which hint the ſecretary replied, that the juſteſt courſe was always the 
beſt, Fearing,” however, that ſhe would lay the whole blame upon him, as ſhe 
had formerly imputed the death of the duke of Norfolk to lord Burghley, he 
communicated the whole tranſaction to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, by whom it was 
imparted to Burghley. This nohleman laid it before the reſt of the council, 
who unanimouſly reſolved to Haſten the execution, and bear an equal ſhare of 
the blame: chen Beale was diſpatched: with the warrant and letters. On the 
third day after this reſolution, Elizabeth relating a dream about Mary's death, 
Daviſon asked if ſne had cha her mind: ſhe anſwered, No; but another 
courſe might have been deviſed; and defired to know if he had received any 
anſwer from Paulet. He produced the letter, in which that gentleman flatly 
refuſed to undertake any ching which ſhould be inconſiſtent with juſtice and 
honour, Then ſhe exclaimed, in a violent paſſion, againſt the niceneſs of 
thoſe preciſe fellows who promiſed mighty matters, but indeed would perform 
nothing for her ſafety, She accufed them of perjury, in the breach of their 


afſociation-vow ; and obſerved, that there were ſome perſons who would till - 


do it for her ſake. Daviſon repreſented the injuſtice and diſhonour of ſuch 
proceedings, expatiated upon the danger that would accrue to her reputation, 
and told her that che council had already taken order in the affair. He likewiſe 
declared, that on the very day of Mary's death, ſhe had chid him, becauſe: che 
queen of Scots was not yet executed. | 

SXV. The parliament meeting on the fifteenth day of February, a motion 
Was made in the houſe ef commons, to preſent an addreſs of thanks to her 


majeſty, ſor having put the queen of Scots to death: but this did not paſs, be- 
cauſe it would have fixed upon Elizabeth an imputation which ſhe ſought ſa. 
eagerly, to avoid. A petition, with a Directory, or book. of diſcipline, from 
the Puritans, being preſented to the houſe, and ſeconded by four gentlemen, 


the queen ſent for the book, and committed the four members to the Tower, 


for having preſumed to meddle in church- matters, in contempt of her repeated 
inhibition. A motion was made to addreſs her for the releaſe of the impriſoned 
I | mem- - 


| 


Rymer. 


Camden. 
Meteren. 
Grotius. 
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members; but over - ruled, and they continued in confinement, until the par- 
liament was diſſolved. This ſeverity did not hinder the commons from grant- 
ing a ſubſidy; and afterwards: a benevolence for the ſupport of the war in the 
Netherlands: ſhe met with the like indulgence from the lords and the clergy 
aſſembled in convocation. * enn m My, 

4 XVL Such a fupply was abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent the ruin of the 
confederates in the Low-Countries. Leiceſter, during his adminiſtration, had 
not only exerciſed the moſt arbitrary and deſpotic power, but alſo encouraged 
factions, which had well nigh deſtroyed the union of the provinces. — 
and York, whom he had appointed governors of Zutphen and Deventer, be- 
trayed their truſt, and ſurrendered their forts to the prince of Parma; and the 
ſtates fearing. that all the other Engliſh governors of his nomination would 


follow their treacherous example, elected prince Maurice proviſionally ſtadt- 


holder and governor- general in his abſence. Then they wrote a letter to Eli- 
zabeth, complaining that Leiceſter had iſſued placarts againſt trade, and com- 
mitted their towns to the charge of ſuſpected perſons, protected traitors, and 
reſtrained the power of the ſtates. Lord Buckhurſt was ſent over to compro- 
miſe the quarrel; and then they extended the lift of their grievances againſt the 
earl of Leiceſter. - They taxed him with having refuſed 1 — ; nominated 
counſellors of ſtate ; quartered his own arms on the ſeal of the ſtates z coined 
roſe nobles, to. paſs for double their intrinſic value; inſtituted a new court of 
exchequer ; filled the colleges of the admiralty with unqualified perſons ; 
hindered the levy of ſix thouſand. Germans; and excited the common people 
gain the magiſtrates. Elizabeth was not with theſe complaints, 
which. produced an animoſity between Leiceſter and Buckhurſt. Sir John 


| Norreys was recalled : the Engliſh troops were greatly diminiſhed, and ſtarving 


for want of pay; Gueldres was betrayed to the enemy, and the prince of 
Parma had inveſted Sluys. The queen diſpatched Leiceſter with five 
thouſand men to the relief of, this place, which, however, he could not 
ſuccour; and therefore marched into Zealand, where he renewed his old prac- 
tices, while Sluys was obliged to capitulate. The earl having rendered him- 
ſelf extremely odious to the people and the ſtates of the Netherlands, reſolved 


to employ force in the execution of his projects. His deſign was to appre- 


ſent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet of ſhips to deſtroy; his veſſels, and inte 
his proviſions. This commander ſunk two gallies in the bay of Cadiz, 


hend and put to death John Olden Barnevlt, and thirteen other ſtrenuous op- 
poſers of his arbitrary meaſures, and to ſeize Dort, Enckhuiſen, Leyden, and 
other places: but his deſign being diſcovered, the queen recalled him to 
England, obliged him to reſign his government, and ſent over the lord Wil- 
loughby to command the Engliſh force. 

$ XVII. Elizabeth having been apprized in the beginning of the year 
that Philip of Spain had begun to make preparations; for invading England, 


7 


burned, and deſtroyed, an hundred veſſels loaded with proviſions, and muni- 
tion of war, together with a galeon of fourteen hundred tons belonging to the 
marquis of Santa Cruz; and another of Raguſa, loaden with morchandize. 
He then reduced three forts at cape St. Vincent, and deſtroyed all the boats 
and ſmall craft along the coaſt, as far as Caſcaes, at the mouth of the Tagus, 


- where, the marquis of Santa Cruz lay wich his ſquadron: but he could not be 
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provoked to hazard an engagement. After theſe exploits, Drake failed to the 
D Azores, and in his way took the St. Philip, a carrack of enormous bulk, re- 
5 turning from the Eaſt Indies, richly laden. He not only gained an immenſe 
3 booty, but alſo found papers on board which ſerved to inſtruct the-Engliſh in 
5 the nature of the Eaſt Indian commerce. C α,j,ꝗ́ n dt Camden. 
XVIII. [Theſe depredations ſerved only t6 ſtimulate Philip in his prepa- An. Ch. 1588. 
rations for war, againſt Elizabeth, who had not only interrupted the trade of 
his ſubjects to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; but, by ſuccouring the ſtates, pre · 
vented him from putting an end to the troubles of the Netherlands. He re- 
ſolved therefore to make a conqueſt of England, which — open country, 
without fortified towns, muſt at once fall to him who ſhould conquer in the 
field. He procured from the pope a conſecrated banner, with freſh bulls for 
excommunicating Elizabeth as an heretic, publiſhing a cruſade againſt her, and 
abſolving her ſubjects from their oath of allegiance. He pretended to be the 
next catholic heir to the crown of England, as a deſcendant from the two 
daughters of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter; and he determined to diſ- 
embark his forces at the mouth of the river Thames, in the neighbourhood of 
London. For the purpoſes of this expedition, he equipped one hundred and 
thirty ſnips, ma with nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety ſoldiers, 
eight thouſand three hundred and fifty ſeamen, two thouſand and eighty galley- 
.Naves, and mounted with two thouſand three hundred and ſixty pieces of can- 
non. The duke of Parma was ordered to provide tranſports, and an army of 
five and twenty thouſand men, to be conveyed to England as ſoon as the 
Spaniſh fleet ſhould appear on the coaſt of Flanders. The duke, in purſuance 
of his orders, cauſed a great number of large flat-bottomed veſſels to be built for 
'the- tranſportation of the cavalry ; provided other ſhips for the foot ſoldiers, and 
quartered his troops in the neighbourhood of Gravelines, Dunkirk, and New- 
port; ſeven hundred Engliſh fugitives having inliſted under his banner, to 
aſſiſt in the conqueſt of their own country. | E M ö 
S XIX. Elizabeth having learned the particulars of this formidable arma- 
ment, which was ſtiled the Invincible Armada, took the neceſſary precautions 
for giving the Spaniards a warm reception. Having equipped a conſiderable 
flcet, ſhe created Charles lord Howard of Effingham lord admiral of England; 
and he was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron to the weſt, where he was joined by Sir 
Francis Drake, now appointed vice-admiral. She ordered lord Henry Sey- 
mour, ſecond fon to the duke of Somerſet, to cruize along the coaſt of Flan- 
ders, with forty: Engliſh and Flemiſn ſhips, to prevent the prince of Parma 
from _—_ to fea with his forces. Twenty thouſand men were cantoned 
along the ſouthern coaſts of England; another body of well-diſciplined 
troops encamped at Tilbury, near the mouth of the Thames, under the con- 
duct of the earl of Leiceſter, whom the queen created general in chief of all her 
forces; and the lord Hunſdon commanded a third army, amounting to ſix and 
thirty thouſand horſe. and foot, for the defence of her majeſty's perſon. Arthur 
lord Gray, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir. John Norreys, Sir Richard Bingham, and 
Sir Roger Williams, men renowned for their valour and experience, were con- 
ſulted about the management of the war by land. In purſuance of their ad- 
vice, all the landing: places on the coaſt were fortified and garriſoned, from 
Hull to the Land's end, and Milford Haven: the militia of the country was 
Vorl. III. O armed, 


i 
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armed; and regulated under proper officers, - who received inſtructions for 
interrupting - the diſembarkation of the enemy, waſting the country before 
them, and amuſing them with ſlight skirmiſhes and continual alarms, until 
the army could be aſſembled at the place, in order to give them battle. The 
queen impriſoned ſome ſuſpected papiſts ; ſent new inſtructions to Sir William 
Fitz williams lord deputy of Ireland; and, by her friends in Scotland, inſtigated 
James againſt the Roman catholics and the Spaniſh faction. That prince was 
more 15 aid than ſhe, of the ſucceſs of ſuch an invaſion, which would have 

prived him of his fair ſucceſſion, and expoſed his native kingdom to the arms 
of a foreign conqueror. The lord Maxwell returning from Spain, landed at 


Kircudbright, where he began to aſſemble troops, as if he had expected the 


Spaniards would make a deſcent in Galloway. James being informed of theſe 
practices, marched againſt him with ſuch expedition, that with difficulty he 
eſcaped in a bark; but was purſued, taken, and impriſone]. 

$ XX, Philip and Elizabeth, notwithſtanding theſe preparations for offence 
and defence, endeavoured to amuſe each other with a negotiation, to gain 
time, until the one ſhould be able to ſtrike, and the other to ward off the in- 


tended blow. The duke of Parma having received a commiſſion for treating, 
the Engliſh envoys repaired to Oſtend, although the eſtates of the Netherlands 


had re to concur in the treaty, and the conferences were opened at Bour- 
bourg. The Engliſh commiſſioners propoſed a truce, which was rejected. 
Then they deſired that the antient alliance ſhould be renewed between _ 
land and the houſe of Burgundy ; that all. the foreign troops ſhould be with- 


drawn from the Low- Countries; that the people ſhould be ſecured in their 


liberties, and indulged with a toleration in matters of religion; and that the 


money which queen Elizabeth had lent them ſhould be repayed by the king of 


Spain. The debates upon theſe articles were ſpun out, until the 
Armada appeared in the channel; and then the Engliſh -commiſfioners were 
diſmiſſed with a ſafe- conduct to Calais. de ne | his 

S XXIT. Alonzo Perez de Guzman, duke of Medina Sidonia, commander of 
the Spaniſh fleet, had ſailed from Liſbon on the twenty-ninth day of May 
but being overtaken by a ſtorm, the ſhips were diſperſed, though, in a few 
days, they re- aſſembled at Corunna, and in the neighbouring harbours. Ef- 
fingham, the Engliſh admiral, having received an exaggerated account of the 
damage received by tlie Spaniſn navy, ſet ſail towards Spain, with a view to 


attack and deſtroy them in their harbours ; but the wind ſhifting, he returned 
to Plymouth, on the ſuppoſition that they might chuſe this favourable gale to 


enter the Engliſh channel while he was abſent. This was really the cafe : they 
had probably paſſed him in a fog; for on the very day after his return to port, 


being the nineteenth of July, the Spaniſh fleet was ſeen off the Lizard, on 
the coaſt of Cornwal. The admiral forthwith ordered his 'fhips to be towed 
out to ſea, againſt a ſtrong, breeze that blew in ſhore; and then he deſcried 
the Armada failing up the channel in line of battle, like ſo many lofty 


caſtles floating on the boſom of the ſea. He allowed them to paſs, that he 
might have the advantage of the wind, and diſpatched his brother-in-law Sir 
Edward Hoby to court for a further ſupply of men and ſhipping. Upon this 


oOccaſion many noblemen, and perſons of faſhion, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


fitting out ſhips at their own expence, and engaging as volunteers in the ſer- 
5 vice 
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vice of their country. n were the earls of Oxford, Northumber- 
land, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas and Sir Robert Cecil, and the celebrated 
Sir Walter Raleigh. On the twenty-firſt day of July, the admiral, ſeconded 
by Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, attacked the rear of the Armada, com- 
manded by John Martinez de-Recalde, and maintained the engagement about 
two hours, pouring in their broad-ſides, and tacking about with admirable 
dexterity. - They did not chuſe to engage the enemy more cloſely, becauſe they bo 
were greatly inferior to the Spaniards in the number of ſhips, guns, men, and 
in weight of metal; nor could they | yaa to board ſuch lofty ſhips, without a 
manifeſt diſadvantage, Nevertheleſs, two Spaniſh galleons were diſabled and 
taken. On the twenty-third day of July, the duke of Medina Sidonia bore 
down upon the Engliſh fleet, and both ſides ſtrove for ſome time to gain the 

- weather-gags : at length the battle began, and was fought with great confu- 
fon and various ſucceſs ; though the loſs on either ſide was not , conſiderable. 

This engagement was followed by a ceſſation, becauſe the lord admiral could 
not renew hoſtilities; until he receiyed a ſupply of powder and ammunition, 
On the twenty-fifth, a Portugueſe 2 was taken, notwithſtanding the 
vigorous efforts of Don Diego Telles Enriquez, who brought three gal aſſes to 
her aſſiſtance. On the twenty-ſeventh, the Armada anchored before Calais, 
and were again attacked by the Engliſh fleet, now reinforced, and amounting 
to one hundred and forty ſhips, well manned and provided for action. The 
Spaniſh admiral preſſed the duke of Parma for a reinforcement of forty fly- 
boats, that he might be the better enabled to deal with the light, Engliſh fri- 
gates; and he did not doubt but by this time the Netherland forces were em- 
barked for the deſcent upon England. The duke was not at all prepared to 
join the Armada. His veſſels were leaky, and deſtitute of proviſions z the 
greater part of his ſeamen had deſerted; the troops were not yet embarked ; 
and the harbours of Dunkirk and Nieuport were blocked. up by a ſquadron 
of ſhips: belonging to Holland and Zealand. After lord Effingham had can- 
nonaded the Armada for ſome time, he prepared eight fire-ſhips ; and at mid- 
night ſent them, under the conduct of Young and Prowſe, into the midſt of 
the enemy, where, being ſet on fire, they produced univerſal terror and con- 
fuſion, The duke of Medina Sidonia ordered his captains to lip their cables, 
and put to ſea with all expedition. They practiſed this expedient, but with 
ſuch diſorder, that they ran foul of each other in the dark; and their whole 
navy was filled with tumult and uproar. A large galeaſs, commanded by 
Don Hugo de Moncada, having loſt her. rudder, next day ſtruck upon the 

| ſands of Calais, and was, after a very deſperate engagement, taken by three 
Engliſh captains, who found on board a great quantity of gold, and de- 

. livered the veſſel and guns as a perquiſite to the governor of Calais. The 
Engliſh fleet taking the advantage of the enemy's confuſion, engaged them 
with great fury, as they endeavoured to re- aſſemble off Gravelines. The en- Meteren. 
gagement began at four o'clock in the morning, and laſted till fix in the Carte. 

| evening. The Engliſh having the advantage of wind and tide, handled 
them 10 roughly, that thirteen of their beſt ſhips were either ſunk or driven 

_ aſhore; one of their galleons was taken, and another fell into the hands of 
the Zealanders. The duke of Medina Sidonia being driven towards the coalt 
of Zealand, held a council of war, in which it was reſolved, that, as their 
| | O 2 | ammu- 
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ammunition began to fail, their ſhips had received great damage, and they dif- 


| paired of being joined by the duke of Parma, they ſhould return to Spain, by 


failing round the Orkneys, tlie Hebrides, and the ifland of Ireland. Ac- 
cordingly they proceeded to the northward, and were followed. by the' Engliſh 
fleet as far as Flamborough-head, where they came up with the fugitives ; and 
the;Spaniſh admiral, intimidated by the proſpect of a long and dangerous voy- 
age, would have ſurrendered, had he been attacked by the Engliſh navy. Bur, 
a council being called by lord Effingham to regulate the particulars of the en- 
gagement, it appeared upon inquiry, that their ammunition was almoſt ex- 
hauſted; fo that they were obliged to let the Spaniſh fleet proceed on their 
voyage, While they returned to the Downs. That very night the Armada 
was terribly ſhattered in a ſtorm. Seventeen of the ſhips, having five thouſand 
men on board, were afterwards caſt away upon the weſtern iſles, and the coaſt 
of Ireland. Some were wrecked on the rocks of Norway, and many periſhed 
by fire, and other accidents. . Seven hundred Spaniards landing in Scotland, 
were treated with humanity by James; and, with the conſent of Elizabeth, 
fent over to the duke of Parma in the Netherlands; but thoſe who got aſhore 
in Ireland, were butchered by the natives, or the lord deputy. Of the whole 
Armada, three and fifty ſhips only returned to Spain, in a miſerable condition ; 
and the commanders imputed their ill fucceſs to their not being joined by the 
duke of Parma, and their being too ſeverely reſtricted to the letter off their 
inſtructions. - | 7 e e . | > (ili 

$ XXII. TheEngliſh ſtruck two medals toperpetuate the memory of the Ar- 
mada's miſcarriage ; and the. king of Spain bore his diſappointment with great 
fortitude. He ordered a general thankigiving to God and the ſaints, that the 
misfortune was not greater; and treated the ſoldiers and ſeamen with uncommon. 
humanity. Nor was Elizabeth backward in acknowledging the divine pro- 
tection, in public prayer and thankſgiving. She had animated the army at 
Tilbury with her preſence; and now made a ſolemn proceſſion in triumph 
through the city of London. She rewarded the lord admiral. with a penſion; 
ſhe ſent Sir-Robert Sydney as her ambaſſador to James of Scotland, to thank 
that monarch for the alacrity with which he had offered his aſſiſtance againſt 
the Spaniards, and to amuſe him with promiſes. which were never performed: 
but her joy was interrupted by- the death of her favourite Leiceſter; who was 
ſeized with a fever, and expired at Cornbury-lodge in Oxfordſhire, when the 
patent was actually drawn for creating him queen's lieutenant, in the govern- 
ment of and and Ireland. Notwithſtanding her ſorrow for this event, 
ſhe ordered his effects to be ſold at public auction, to pay his debts to the 
crown. After all the encomiums which have been beſtowed upon Elizabeth 
for her conduct, in the precautions taken againſt the Spaniſh armament, ſhe 
certainly hazarded the ſafety of her kingdom, by her parfimonious diff oſition, 
and blind attachment to this favourite: for her ſhips were very. poorly ſupplied 
with ammunition and proviſion; and her captain- general by land was utterly 
deyoid of courage, conduct, experience, and diſcretion. Inſtead of protecting 
and ſecuring the union of the eſtates of the Low-Countries, by a ſage an 


o 
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- upright adminiſtration, he had kindled diſſenſions among them, which were 


not extinguiſhed at his death; and theſe prevented them from profiting by the 
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inactivity of the duke of Parma, whilſt his forces were drawn down to the 
ſea · ports of Flanders. S . 
$ XXIII. After the diſperſion of the Armada, that nobleman inveſted Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, which was defended by an Engliſh garriſon, under the com- 
mand of lord Willoughby, who acted with fuch vigour and intrepidity, that 
he was obliged to abandon the enterprize. Before Leiceſter died, the Puritans 
were by his encouragement grown to an intolerable degree of inſolence. They 
publiſhed ſcurrilous libels againſt the liturgy and conſtitution of the church, 
and even ſet up the preſbyterian form of diſcipline in ſeveral counties. In 
France the duke of Guiſe was become ſo powerful and popular, that he inſti- 
gated the Pariſians to make barricadoes in their ſtreets, and prepare for at- 
tacking the king in his palace of the Louvre; ſo that Henry was obliged to 
quit his capital, and make a diſhonourable peace with the chiets of the league: 
but, in the month of December, he revenged this outrage upon the duke, and 
his brother the cardinal, whom he cauſed to be afſaſſinated at Blois; an act of 
barbarity/ which produced an open rebellion of the League, and the city of 
Paris. e | e 
S XXIV. Elizabeth now enjoyed fuch tranquillity as the had not known. 
ſince her acceſſion to the throne. Her formidable rival was no more. The 
king of Spain was diſabled from proſecuting his reſentment ;z the affairs of the 
ſtates in the Low-Countries began to aſſume a more favourable aſpect, under 
the wiſe conduct of count Maurice; and the king of Scots was entirely go- 
verned by thoſe who received penſions from England. He had ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Denmark, to treat of a marriage with the eldeft daughter of that mo- 
narch; but his chancellor Maitland, who was influenced by Elizabeth, limited 
the powers of the envoys in ſuch a manner, that the Daniſh King imagining 
they wanted to trifle with him, beſtowed the princeſs upon the duke of Bruni 
wick. The queen of England had recommended the lifter. of Henry king of 
Navarre as a wife to James, who ſent the lord Tungland into France, on 
pretence of negotiating an affair with her brother, though in reality to ſee and 
make à report of Catherine. The deſign of Elizabeth was to protract the 
treaty about this match as long as ſhe could ſtart objections: for ſhe imagined 
that James would not be ſo eaſily managed were he once married to a woman 
of ſenſe and diſcernment, or connected by ſuch an alliance with a prince 
of power and capacity. | 1 — 
S XXV. In the beginning of the following year, the Scottiſh: miniſtry» in- An. Ch. 15 
tercepted letters, b which it appeared that the earls of Huntley, Errol, Craw- | 
ford, and Bothwell, ſon to a baſtard of James V. maintained a correſpondence 
with the duke of Parma, who had ſupplied them with a ſum of money to raiſe 
diſturbances in Scotland. They had diſpatched colonel Sempil to follicit Philip 
for another invaſion :- Bothwell undertook. to ſeize the king's perſon; but was 
diſappointed ; the other three advanced with a body of forces towards Aber- 
deen; but the king aſſembling a greater number of troops, they were obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, and remained in cuſtody, until the new queen ar · 
rived in Scotland. The king of Denmark had another daughter unmarried , 
and James laying aſide his deſign. upon Catherine de Bourbon, ſent the earl 
Mareſchal as his ambaſſador to Copenhagen, to demand this princeſs Anne in 
marriage. Though her. father. was by this. time dead, the treaty of marriage Camden. 
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was concluded with the ſtates of the kingdom; and the princeſs embarking 
about Michaelmas for Scotland, was driven by a ſtorm into Norway. James, 
impatient to ſee his bride, failed thither in October, attended by his chancellor, 
ſeveral noblemen, and a numerous retinue, The nuptials were ſolemnized at. 
Upſlo : they paſſed the winter in Denmark; ſet ſail for Scotland in the ſpring, 


and landing at Leith in the beginning of May, the new queen was crowned 


in the church of Holyrood-abbey. 7 el: 

. $ XXVI. During theſe tranſactions, Philip earl of Arundel, a priſoner in 
the Tower, having expreſſed his joy at the arrival of the Spaniſh Armada in 
the channel, and cauſed a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt to be ſaid for its ſucceſs, 
was now brought to his trial, convicted of high treaſon, and condemned, The 


ſentence, however, was not executed, though he was detained a priſoner to 


his dying day ; and ſpent his time in the moſt auſtere exerciſes. of deyotion. 
The parliament meeting in February, petitioned the queen. to denounce war 
againſt the king of Spain, as the root and fountain of all the conſpiracies and 
rebellions which had been hatched and raiſed againſt her majeſty, To defray 
the expence of this war, they granted an extraordinary ſubſidy; and, on the 
twenty-ninth day of March, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who had lately been 
appointed chancellor on the death of Bromley, told them it was her majeſty's 


pleaſure that they ſhould be diffolved. 


XXVII. Though Elizabeth was thus enabled to carry the war into Spain, 


| ſhe did not think proper to riſque her ſubſidies upon the precarious iſſue of an 


expenſive expedition. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, had arrived in England, 
and ſollicited her for ſupplies to aſſert his title to the crown of Portugal. As 
Philip continued to oppreſs that nation, this was judged a favourable con- 


juncture for raiſing Don Antonio to the throne. Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 


John Norreys, undertook his reftoration, as private adventurers ; the queen 
permitting them to raiſe forces, and equip a fleet, which was joined by {ix 
ſhips of her navy. The emperor of Morocco, jealous of Philip's power, pro- 
miſed to lend two hundred thouſand crowns to Don Antonio, who ſent 
his own fon to Fez, as an hoſtage for the repayment of the money: but the 
Moor did not perform his promiſe, becauſe Philip delivered into his hands the 
fortreſs of Arzila, Drake and Norreys having embarked about twelve thou- 


queen's knowledge. in near Peniche, they reduced that place, 
and marching to Liſbon, entered the ſuburbs of that city; but the town being 
defended by a iſon of iards, the mortality ſtill raging ,among 


to Caſcaes, which Drake had taken, and having ſeized threeſcore 
velkls laden with corn, belonging to the Haaſe towns, reimbarked for England. 
In 
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In their return they plundered Vigo; and, in the latter end of June, arrived 
at Plymouth, without having indemnified themſelves for the expence of the 
dition, in which ſix thouſand men periſhed by ſickneſs. | 
$ XXVIII. The Hanſe towns ſent ambaſſadors to complain ' of Drake's 
having ſeized their ſhips ; but, inſtead of receiving ſatisfaction, the _—_— 
miniſtry gave them to underſtand, that in the patent granted to them by Ed- 
ward III. it was expreſly ſtipulated, That they ſhould not trade to any country 
openly at war with England; that proviſions were contraband, and ſubject 
to confiſcation; and that they had no reaſon to complain of the capture of 
their veſſels, as the queen had cautioned them againſt importing ſuch proviſion 
into Spain and Portugal. This year was not leſs remarkable in France than the Camden. 
former had- been in England. Henry III. ſeeing himſelf .in danger of being 
oppreſſed by the League, called in the king of Navarre and the Huguenots to 
tis aſſiſtance. Theſe auxiliaries enabled him to form the blockade of Paris, 
with an army of eight and thirty thouſand men; and he was on the point of 
reducing the place, when he was ſtabbed by Jaques Clement, a Jacobia friar. 
In his laſt moments he declared the king of Navarre his ſucceſſor; and that 
prince aſſumed the name of Henry IV. Though his Swiſs troops, and ſome of 
the French nobility, took the oath of allegiance to the new monarch, he was 
deſerted by the duke D'Epernon, and other perſons of diſtinction; diſowned 
by the League as an heretic, and in danger of being abandoned by the Hugue- 
nots, who perceived him wavering in his religion. | 
 $ XXIX. In this emergency, he retired to Normandy with ſeven thouſand 
men; the duke de Mayenne purſuing him with a numerous army. At length 
he was reduced to the alternative of making a ſtand at Arques againft four 
times the number of his troops, or of embarking for Dieppe and taking re- 
fuge in England. He had already follicited ſuccours from Elizabeth; and, 
in hope of their ſpeedy arrival, reſolved to bear the brunt of an attack from 
the duke de Mayenne, general of the League, who was repulſed with conſider- 
able loſs. In a little time after this action, Peregrine lord Willoughby ar- 
riving with a reinforcement of four thouſand men, and a ſum of money; and 
Henry being joined by the duke of Longueville, the count de Soiſſons, and 
the marechal D'Aumont, he advanced to Paris, and made himſelf maſter of 
the ſuburbs of that capital: but he could not reduce the city, which was 
defencied by the army of the league, commanded by the duke de Mayenne, 
who had proclaimed the old cardinal de Bourbon king of France, and acted 
as his lieutenant. Henry abandoning his enterprize, retreated to Normandy, Mezerai. 
great part of vchich he ſubdued, together with Le Maine and Touraine; and 
then the Engliſn troops returned to their own country. .. _ | 
$ XXX. Philip king of Spain inſiſted upon being declared protector of 
"France, in conſideration of the ſuccours he had granted to the League; and 
his party in that kingdom was ſo ſtrong, that the duke de Mayenne, not daring 
to oppoſe his demand directly, found ſome difficulty in delaying the -nomina - 
tion, Until the:arrival-of the pope's legate, who would in all probability claim 
it for his holineſs, In the mean time, this general recovered Pontoiſe, and 
inveſted Meulan; the ſiege of which, however, the king obliged him to raiſe. 
Henry, in his: turn, fat down before Dreux; and the duke, reinforced with 
two thouſand Spaniſn horſe under count Egmont, paſſed the Seine, in order to 
2 1 
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An. Ch. 159 . relieve the place. The king met him near Ivry, and an obſtinate battle en- 


ſuing, gained a complete victory; after which he advanced to Paris, and tried 


to reduce it by famine. Thirteen thouſand of the inhabitants actually died 


of hunger: but Henry, chrough a princely exceſs of generoſity and com- 
paſſion, allowed all the old men, women, and children, to paſs in ſafety 
through his camp; ſo that the place, diſencumbered of ſo many uſeleſs mouths, 


was enabled to hold out till the latter end of Auguſt, when the duke of 


Parma marched with the Spaniſh army from the Netherlands to its relief. His - 
arrival obliged Henry to raiſe the blockade; but the duke avoided a battle, and 
retreated immediately to the Low- Countries. Nevertheleſs, the king's intereſt 
gained ground; his cauſe was eſpouſed by the chief of the nobility; and the 
League was not a little diſconcerted by the death of their [titular king the old 


cardinal of Bourbon. At the fame time Henry was ſupplied by the queen of 
England with ſums of money for levying German auxiliaries under the prince 
of Anhalt: yet ſhe was too good an oeconomiſt to lend money without ſuffi- 


cient ſecurity, if ſuch ſecurity could be obtained. Henry's agents found 
means to ſatisfy her in this particular. In the Netherlands ſhe poſſeſſed Oſtend, 
beſides the other cautionary towns, for the ſums ſhe had advanced to the ſtates 
of Brabant and Flanders. She involved herſelf in no unneceſſary expence: ſhe 
lived in a very penurious manner; ſo that very few even of her own courtiers 
taſted her bounty; and ſhe found means to annoy the public enemy at the ex- 


. pence of private adventurers. We have ſeen how Drake harraſſed the Spa- 


I4, 


niards, both in the European ſeas and in America: at this period the earl of 


Cumberland ſailing to the Azores, took and demoliſhed the caſtle of Fayal, 


* 3 7 


and brought home a great number of rich prizes. IT * 


S XXXI. In the courſe of this year, ſome diſturbances happened in Ire- 
land, partly owing to the ferocity of the natives, and partly occaſioned by the 


oppreſlive conduct of Fitzwilliams the lord deputy. The earl of Tiroen 


having cauſed Hugh Gavilloch, the natural ſon of Shan O Neale, to be 
ſtrangled, was ſummoned to England, where he obtained the queen's pardon, 


upon his folemnly engaging that he would live in peace with Tirlogh Lei- 
nigh, and all his neighbours ; that he would not aſſume the title of O Neale, im- 
e taxes, exerciſe any juriſdiction, intercept ammunition or proviſions intended 


for the uſe of the Engliſh garriſons, nor admit into his territories monks, friars, 


or malecontents. This nobleman was very punctual in fulfilling his engage- 
ments, and poſſeſſed many excellent qualifications, both of mind and body. 


Hugh Roe Mac Mahon, a powerful lord in Monaghan, having exacted the tax 
called Bonaghty from the people, according to the cuſtom of Ireland, was ap- 


prehended by order of the lord deputy, tried by a jury of common ſoldiers, 
condemned, executed; and his eſtate divided between ſome of his own ſept and 


the Engliſh ſettlers. Brian O Rork, the chieftain of another powerful ſept 
in the county of Brenn, apprehending the ſame fate, broke out in open re- 


bellion; but being routed by Sir Richard Bingham, governor of Connaught, 


he fed into Scotland; and, being claimed by Elizabeth, was delivered Into 


the hands of that princeſs, who cauſed him to be tried and executed at 


London 


F XXXII. In the midſt of theſe fortunate events, the queen: ſuſtained ir- 


reparable loſs in the perſon of Sir Francis Walſingham ſecretary of ſtate, — 
e | 8 cellor 
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cellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and knight of the garter: he was a con- 

ſummate ſtateſman, inviolably attached to the intereſt of his ſovereign. He 

died poor, leaving one daughter married, firſt to Sir Philip Sidney, and after- 

wards. to Robert Deyereux earl of Eſſex. He was ſurvived but a very 

little time by Ambroſe Dudley earl of Warwick, Sir Thomas Randolph cham- 
berlain of the exchequer, Sir James + Crofts comptroller of the houſhold, 

George Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, and Thomas lord Wentworth, formerly 
governor of Calais. Theſe were all faithful ſervants to the crown; though An. Ch. 1597. 
none of them was more regretted by the nation than Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England, and of the univerſity oſ Oxford. He was a perſon of 

great abilities, unſhaken probity, firmly attached to the conſtitution of his 
country, and a munificent patron of learning. He is ſaid to have died of grief 

and vexation at the ſeverity of the queen, who inſulted him with abuſive lan- 

guage, and exacted with great rigour a debt which he had incurred in ma- 


naging the tenths and firſt fruits. Immediately before his death, Hacket, 


Coppinger, and Arthington, three puritanical fanatics, - uttered many blaf- 
phemous and treaſonable expreſſions againſt God and the queen; the firſt was 


tried, condemned, and executed; Coppinger ſtarved himſelf to death in priſon ; 


but Arthington was pardoned upon his recantation. That the Iriſh ſubjects 
might no longer be tempted to ſend their children to foreign ſeminaries for 
education, the queen founded Trinity-college in Dublin, endowing it with a 
power of conferring degrees, and other privileges of an univerſity, x. 
$ XXX{II. The lord Thomas Howard having failed to the Azores, in hope 
of intercepting the Spaniſn plate fleet in its paſſage from America, was almoſt 


ſurpriſed by Alphonſo Baſſan, who commanded three and fifty ſhips-deſtined 


for its convoy. Howard ſtood out to ſea with five ſhips of his ſquadron; but 
Sir Richard Greenville in the vice- admiral called the Revenge, was ſurrounded 
by the whole enemy's fleet. He endeavoured to fight his paſſage through 
them, and maintained a deſperate engagement for fifteen hours, during which 
he was boarded by fifteen galleons ſucceſſively. At length his crew being al- 
moſt killed or diſabled, his maſt ſhot away, his hull pierced by eight hundred. 
cannon-balls, his powder ſpent, and himſelf covered with wounds, he ordered 
the gunner to blow up the ſhip, that ſhe might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The execution of this order was prevented by the lieutenant, who ca- 
pitulated for the life and liberty of the crew, giving hoſtages for-the payment 
of their ranſom; and Greenville being brought on board of the Spaniſh ad- 
miral died in three days of his wounds. The Spaniards were amazed and 
confounded at his exceſs of valour, which coſt them two thouſand men, 'who 
periſhed in the engagement: two of their largeſt galleons were ſunk ; two of 
them turned adrift as unſerviceable; and the Indian fleet being diſperſed in a 
ſtorm, ſome of the ſhips fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Camden. 
- 4 XXXIV-.:Elizabeth was not more attentive to the means of diſtreſſing 
the: Spaniards at ſea, than vigilant in checking Philip's progreſs on the conti- 
nent. The duke de Mercceur, of the houſe: of Lorraine, reduced the province 
of Britanny, with the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, who took poſſeſſion of Hen- 
nebonde and Blavet. Philip either intended to diſmember the kingdom of 
France, or procure the crown for his daughter Iſabel, as grandchild of 
Henry II. notwithſtanding the Salique law. Pope Sixtus V. favoured this 
Vor. III. * | project; 
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and nothing W its being put in execution but the jęalouſ of che duke 
de Mayenne, who did not chuſe to labour. for the advantage af a fc 
Henry IV. found himſelf in the A ig perplexity. He was. under. the no- 


ceſſity of conquering all France, and the. cathalie noblemen in- hissarmy ſerved 

him with reluctance; nay, even upon the expreſs condition that. he ſhauld. be 
iaſtructed in-ſuch, a- manner as would) inducer him to change, his religion. In 
this neceſſity of his affairs, he had recourſe to Elizabeth, and. the proteſtant 


Princes in Germany. The queen promiſed to ſupply him with ſuccours,, on 


condition they ſhould-be uſed to drive the Spaniards: from the. maritime pro- 
vinces of France oppoſite to the coaſt af England: Though. it was, Henry's. 


intereſt to expal them firſt from the center of his dominions, he promiſed. to 
comply with her propoſal; and. ſhe engaged by treaty. to n 
with · three thouſand, men, ſtipulating, that Within one year ſhe. ſhould: 

imburſed for the expence- of their levy, tranſportation, and ſubſiſtence. In 


purſuance of this convention; ſhe ſent part of theſe: ſuccours into Britanny, un- 


der the command of Norreys, and the reſt into Picardy with Sir Roger Wil 
hams. Henry at the ſame time negotiated for eleven thouſand, men with the 


elector of Brandenhurg, and Caſimer prince: Palatine; but all. theſe auxiliaries: 


being: inſufficient for his purpoſes, he demanded. a ſecond. reinforcement. from 
the queen of England, on pretence of inveſting; Rouen, She was 10, anxious 
to -ſee-the Spaniards driven, from the maritime places, chat ſhe obliged: herſelf 
by another treaty: to ſupply, the French: King with four thouſand. men for this 
ſervice, She beſtowecl tlie command of theſe forces on the earl of Eſſex, who 
had ſucceeded Leiceſter as her ma jeſty s chief. favourite. When he arrived in 
France, he found Henry employed in the ſiege of Noyon, and reſolved to ſend 
the Engliſh auxiliaries into Champagne. He therefore returned to England, 
after having promiſed to return, in caſe Rouen ſhould. be, inveſted z andi left the 
command of his forces to Sir Roger Williams. 
 $XXXYV, Elizabeth was. incenſed to find henſelf. thus duped by. Henry, 
to whom ſhe; wrote a letter, upbraiding him with breach of promiſe, and threat. 
ening to recall her 2 from his dominions. Alarmed at theſe menaces, the 
French king ordered the mareehal de Biron to inveſt Rouen; and this ſtep 
furniſhed him with a pretext for demanding a further reinforeement from Eng- 
land, alledging that the laſt was: conſiderably diminiſhed by ſickneſs and de- 
ſertion. The earl of Eſſex, mean while, no ſooner underſtood that the ſiege of 
Rouen was undertaken, than he embarked for France, contrary. to the expreſs 


order of the queen, which he thought could not abſolve him of | his: promiſe. 
From this inſtance of diſobedience, ſhe concetyed ſuch..a-diſguſt both at the 
earl and Henry, that when the French ambaſſador ſollicited her for the rein- 


forcement, he was diſmiſſed from her preſence with a very rude anſwer; and 
— fent Leyton, uncle to Eſſex, with an expreſs order, commanding that 
nobleman to return immediately, on pain of her higheſt diſpleaſure. 


— underſtanding that the duke of Parma had begun his march from the 
* — to his army before Rouen, in order to forward the ope- 
rations of the and diſpatched Du Pleſſis Mornay to, preſs queen Eliza- 


beth for the cement; That princeſs told the ambaſſador, that ſhe would 
no longer be a dupe to the French king, nor aſſiſt him in any ſhape but 


* her prayers ; that ſhe had ſent him auxiliaries for the ſiege of Rouen; but 
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that, inſtead of undertaking that enterprize, he had amuſed himſelf elſewhere, 
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and given the duke of Parma time to come to the relief of that city. She in- Mem. de Pleſ- 


veighed bitterly againſt Eſſex, ſaying, he wanted to make the world believe ſis. 
that he governed England; but that nothing was more falſe, and ſne would 
make him the moſt pitiful. fellow in the whole kingdom. Far from ſending 
another body of troops into France, ſhe ſwore ſhe would recall thoſe that were 
already ent ; and diſmiſſed De Pleſſis, on pretence of being indiſpoſed. He 
then preſented a memorial, which ſhe deſired him to deliver into the hands of 


the treaſurer. In a word, he returned without ſucceſs, and Eſſex was obliged to 
come home, where he ſoon appeaſed the queen's indignation. In the mean 
time, the duke of Parma marching into France, and being Joined by the dukes 
of Mayenne and Guiſe, advanced to Rouen, the ſiege of which Henry was 


-obliged to abandon at their approach. The duke reduced Caudebec: but the An. Ch. r 


king could not draw him in to an engagement. At length he retreated through 
Champagne to the Low- Countries, and in December died at Arras. Henry 
having cut off all communication with Rouen by the river Seine, diſmiſſed the 
greateſt part of his forces, and the Engliſh auxiliaries returned to their own country. 

S XXXVI. Henry now bent all his endeavours to be reconciled with the 
queen of England, who ſent him a new reinforcement of two thouſand men; 


and being extremely uneaſy at the neighbourhood of the Spaniards, who had 


taken poſſeſſion of Britanny; engaged in a new treaty, importing, That ſhe 
ſhould ſupply him with four t nd men, ſome pieces of artillery, and a 
certain quantity of ammunition, on condition that the Engliſh forces ſhould 
be joined by four thouſand French foot ſoldiers, and one thouſand cavalry, to 

be deſtined for the recovery of Bretagne: That the French king ſhould reim- 
burſe her in one year: That he ſhould not make peace with the La rs, until 
they ſhould engage to join him in driving the Spaniards out of the kingdom: 
And that, in caſe of peace with Spain, England ſhould be comprehended in 
the treaty. Elizabeth performed her part of the contract with great punctua- 


- ity, and ſent over her proportion of troaps, under the command of Norreys ; Camden. 


but, inſtead of acting in Bretagne, they were obliged to ſerve in Normandy, as 
Henry was hard preſſed in that province. The queen complained. loudly of the 


contravention, and even threatened to recal her troops; but her own intereſt 
was fo much connected with the ſafety of the French king, that ſhe would not 


put her threats in execution. She iſſued out proclamations, prohibiting her 
ſubjects from aſſiſting the Leaguers, or the king of Spain, with corn, ammu- 
nition, or naval ſtores. She equipped fifteen ſhips of war, under the command 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, to diſtreſs the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies; but his 
fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, the expedition was countermanded. Then ſhe 
diſpatched a ſmall ſquadron to cruize off the Azores, and Sir Martin Forbiſher 
to the coaſt of Spain, in order to lie in wait for the Spaniſh carracks from the 
Eaſt Indies. Burroughs, who commanded. the firſt of theſe ſquadrons, drove 


592. 


ode galleon on ſhore, where it was burned, and tock another, worth above one Meteren. 


hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. About the ſame time, Thomas White, a 
Londoner, made prize of two Spaniſh. veſſels; loaded with quickſilver and in- 
dulgences to be ſold in the Mexican empire. | | 


- 


S XXXVII. During theſe tranſactions, Sir John Perrot, late lord deputy - 


ſacrifice 


of Ireland, which he had governed with equal addreſs and impartiality, fell a 
N! P 2 
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' facrifice to a faction of his enemies, who accuſed him of having reviled the 


An. Ch. 1593. 


queen, correſponded with her enemies, and fomented the rebellions in Ireland. 
He was convicted of treaſon upon partial evidence, and died in the Tower, 
after a long impriſonment. The Iriſh chieftains in Ulſter engaged in a private 
league for expelling the Engliſh garriſons. The caſtle of Montroſe was fur 
prized by O Donel ; Macguire raiſed an inſurrection in Fermanagh, and en- 
tering Connaught, was defeated by Sir Richard Bingham. Hugh earl of 
Tyrone engaged in this confederacy ; and, upon the death of Tirloch Lei- 
nich, aſſumed the title of O Neale; but he afterwards ſubmitted, and was 
forgiven. The queen was more nearly touched by a conſpiracy which had 
been lately diſcovered in Scotland. The earls of Huntley, Errol, Angus, 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, ſollicited the king of Spain to 
make 2 deſcent upon that kingdom. Their agent George Ker, orother to the 
laird of Newbottle, being ſeized, with his diſpatches, juſt as he was going to 
embark,” the miniſtry became acquainted: with the particulars of the ſcheme. 
David Graham of Fintry, one of the accomplices, was condemned and be- 
headed; the reſt were ſummoned to appear before the parliament. Elizabeth, 


alarmed at this conſpiracy, and ſuſpicious of the king's own inclinations, ſent 


the lord Burrough to congratulate him upon the diſcovery of the plot; to 
aſſure him of her aſſiſtance, and preſs him to puniſh the popiſh lords, by the 
confiſcation of their eſtates. She likewiſe deſired a pardon for Bothwell, who 
having made two attempts to ſeize the king's perſon, had been proclaimed a 
traitor, and fled. into England. There he was protected by Elizabeth, who 
refuſed to deliver him up when James demanded him, according to the ſtipu- 


_ lations of the laſt treaty. He now excuſed himſelf from pardoning ſuch a 


notorious offender, but promiſed to proceed judicially againſt the Roman ca- 
tholic noblemen. Ker eſcaped from priſon, and the parliament could not 


confiſcate the lords, for want of evidence. Sir Robert Melvil was diſpatched 


to England, to demand of queen Elizabeth a ſum of money which would 


enable the king to levy forces, and expel the rebels from the kingdom. James 
was ſo wretchedly poor, that he could neither keep a table, nor maintain a guard. 
for the defence of his own perſon. He therefore became an importunate beg- 
gar with the eſtates of the Netherlands, as well as with the queen of Eng- 


land, who, though ſhe ſometimes parted with trifling ſums, was too penurious 


to ſupply him with a ſufficiency for his occaſions. Melvil did not fucceed in 


his negotiation 3 and Bothwell returning privately to Scotland, tampered fo 


effectually with the duke of Lennox, the earl of Athol, the lord Ochiltree, 


and other enemies of chancellor Maitland, that they introduced him into the 
| King's bed-chamber, where falling on his knees, and imploring his majefty's 
- forgiveneſs, he was 1 ud, at the requeſt of the Engliſh ambaſſador. This 


Melvil. 


Calderwood. 
Spottiſwood. 


pardon, however, as the effect of compulſion, was annulled by the conven- 


tion of the eſtates; though he was ne to be indulged with an abolition 
of all his paſt treaſons, if he would ſue for it within a certain time, and then quit 
the kingdom, Bothwell, diſſatisfied with theſe conditions, renewed his former 


practices againſt the king's perſon, but miſcarried in his attempts. A ſubſe- 


quent convention paſſed an act for the more firm eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant 
religion in Scotland; and the catholic lords were ſummoned, either to comply 
with the doctrines of the kirk, within a limited time, or quit the country. 
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$ XXXVIII. The Engliſh parliament meeting in the month of February, 
took cognizance of a book written by one Parſons a Jeſuit, endeavouring to 
prove that the right of ſucceſſion to the throne of England was legally veſted 
in the Infanta of Spain. This performance was condemaed by the parliament; 
which declared, that all perfons keeping it in their houſes ſhould be deemed 
guilty of high treaſon. The Puritans having grown intolerably inſolent and 
troubleſome, were how laid under ſevere reſtrictions, by an act for retaining 
the queen's ſubjects in their due obedience. This law decreed that all perſons 
above the age of ſixteen, abſenting themſelves from church for a month, 
ſhould be impriſoned, until releaſed in conſequence of their public declaration 
of conformity. They were obliged to conform within three months after 
conviction, or abjure the realm; otherwiſe they were liable to be puniſhed as 
felons, without benefit of clergy. The ſtatute, though enacted ſeemingly 
againſt the Roman catholics, was principally levelled at the Puritans; and in- 
deed equally affected all non-conformiſts. The commons granted a large 
ſupply, in conſideration of the great expence to which the queen had been 
expoſed, for the defence of England againſt the Spaniſh inyaſion, as well as 
for the ſupport of the French king and the United Province but this ſubſidy 
was granted with a clauſe, importing, that it ſhould not be drawn into prece- 
dent: two ſubſidies were likewiſe voted by the clergy in convocation. 
XXXIX. This generoſity of the parliament and clergy conſoled Elizabeth 
in ſome meaſure for the mortifications ſne underwent from the conduct of 
Henry king of France. That prince, inſtead of uſing the Engliſh auxiliaries 
for expelling the - Spaniards from Britanny, employed them only as a check 
upon thoſe invaders, while he exerted his chief endeavours in other parts of 
his kingdom; fo that Elizabeth would have recalled! her troops, had not ſhe 
been diverted from her purpoſe by the intreaties and remonſtrances of the ma- 
rechal d'Aumont, who aſſured her, in her maſter's name, that a powerful effort 
would ſoon be made for the reduction of Bretagne. At this period Henry 
finding it impoſſible to reduce the kingdom of France to his obedience, . While 
he profeſſed the proteſtant religion, and being hard preſſed by: his Roman ca- 
tholic friends, renounced the reformed. doctrines, and declared himſelf a con- 
vert to the church of Rome. The queen of England was no ſooner informed 
of this event, than ſhe wrote a ſevere letter, upbraiding him with his apoſtacy; 
which he frankly imputed to the neceſſity of his affairs. But, notwithſtanding 
Elizabeth's reſentment, ſhe conſented to engage in a new league offenſive and 
defenſive with Henry, when ſhe underſtood that the king of Spain intended 
to make a powerful effort to ſupport the League; and this alliance was actually 
concluded at Melun, in the month of October, ſtipulating, that no peace ſhould 
be made with Spain, without: the mutual conſent of both parties. Elizabeth 
then recommended the proteſtants to the protection of Henry, and propoſed 
Breſt as a place of retreat for the Engliſh forces, and cautionary town for the 
repayment of the money with which ſhe had ſupplied him in his neceſſities; 
but this ſecurity he carefully evaded. The queen, to ſecure herſelf ſtill more 
effectually from the inſults of the Spaniards, ordered the iſles: of Scilly, to be 
fortified and garriſoned; while Jerſey and Guernſey were ſecured in the ſame - 
manner. The Engliſh fugitives ſtill continued to plot againſt Elizabeth and 
. ker government. One Heſket, at their inſtigation, exhorted Ferdinard earl — 
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Derby to aſſume che title of king, as grandſon of Mary, daughter to Hen 
VII. He aſſured the earl heſhould nete, Dhilip of 3 
and chreatened, in caſe of his declining the propoſal and revealing the ſcheme, 
that he ſhquld not long enjoy his life. The earl immediately informed againſt 
Heſket, who was condemned accordingly : but his threats were certainly exe- 
cuted upon the earl, utho in a fe months died of poiſon. 
XL. The death of the duke of Parma did not wholly put a ſtop to the 
intended invaſion of France. The Spaniſh army entering Picardy, reduced 
Noyons, and then marched back to the Low- Countries. 7 he count de Fu- 
entes, and Don Diego d' Ibarra, who were now at the head of the Spanifſſi affairs 
in the Netherlands, not only fomented the troubles in Scotland, by feeding 
the malecontents of that kingdom with promiſes of ſuccour; but they reſolved to 
take off Elizabeth by poiſon. For this purpoſe they corrupted Roderic Lopez, 

a Portugueze gew, uh . s one of her phyſicians, with a bribe of fifty thouſand 
crowns. The deſign being diſcovered by intercepted letters, he and two of his 
accomplices were apprehended, and confefied the nature of their correſpondence 
with Fuentes and Ibarra. At the place of execution, Lopez declared that he 
loved the queen as well as he loved Jeſus Chriſt; an expreſſion which coming 
from the mouth of a Jew, excited the mirth of the ſpectators. At the ſame time, 
Patrick Cullen, an Trifh fencing- maſter, was convicted of having been ſent 

from the Low Countries to affaffinate the queen; Edmund Tork and Richard 

Wilhams were likewiſe apprehended, as ruffians ſuborned by Ibarra for the 
ſame purpoſe. Elizabeth wrote a letter to Erneſt archduke of Auſtria, by this 

time appointed governor of the Low- Countries, deſiring he would puniſh the 

authors of ſuch treachery; and demanding that the Engliſh fugitives con- 
cerned in ſuch defigns, ſhould be delivered into her hands. But the had very 
little reaſon to expe&any fatisfaftion on this head, as ſhe herſelf protected An- 
tonio Perez, late ſecretary to Philip, who had excited fome commotions in 

Arragon, and fled to England, where he was entertained and careſſed by the 

4 ̃ s oh | | | 

»$'XLI. The affairs of the French king began to take a more favourable 

turn immediately after his converſion. 'Meaux, Orleans, and Bourges, ſub- 

mitted. He reduced La Ferte Milon, and was crowned at Chartres. Then 
he publiſhed an amneſty, was joined by a great number of gentlemen who de- 


ſerted the League, admitted into Paris, and proclaimed at Rouen. He con- 


cluded an accommodation with the dukes of Lorraine and Guiſe; and all the 
principal towyns in the heart of France declared for their lawful ſovereign. The 


5 marechal d' Aumont having taken the town of Morlaix in Britanny, the duke 
de Merecur, and John d' Aguilar, who 'commanded the Spaniſh auxiliaries of 


the League 
| byrhetting 


the caſtle 
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advanced to the relief of the caſtle: but the marechal being joined 
iſn troops under Norreys, they would not hazard a battle, and 
rrendered. After this conqueſt,” the marechal reduced Quimpier, 


and took Crodon by affault. Sir Martin Forbiſher was mortally wounded on 
this occaſion. The Engliſh"troops' behaved with fuch gallantry in this war, 
and were ſo forward in expoſing themſelves to the moſt imminent dangers, 
that Elizabeth, in a letter to Norreys, defired he would not be ſo laviſh of 
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XLII. This princeſs, underſtanding; that there was a party at the court: 
of. Scotland which favored the rede ſent thither the lord: Zouch to oh- 
ſerve their; motions, and keep James ſteady ro the; intereſt of England. This 
ambaflador. repreſented, in the queen's name, that the Roman catholies of 
Scotland enjoyed in public the exerciſe of their religion: and ogenly correſponded 
with the king of Spain. James replied, that he would act. againſt them ac- 
cording to the laws of the land; and, if they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to the 


laws, he would purſue them by force of arms, provided the queen, Who was 


as mueh intereſted as himſelf, in the ſucceſs of the war, would contribute to 
tlie expence. Lord Zouch ſtill preſſing him to enact ſeverer las againſt them, 
the king anſwered, with ſome emotion, that the queen of ay es nd had no 
right to command him; or to preſcribe the rules = which he ſhould: govern: 
his Mn kingdom. Then he demanded that ſhe, would deliver up Bothwell, 
who had again taken refuge in England. Far from giving him that fatisfaQtion,. 
ſhe in all probability furniſhed Bothwell with means to return and raiſe four 
hundred men, with whom he ſurprized Leith. Then he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring; that he was come to join divers noblemen and others, in expelling 
thoſe evil counſellors who favoured the deſigns: of the Roman catholics, and 
the Spaniſh invaſion. The citizens of Edinburgh taking arms againſt him, 
he retired towards Dalkeith, and routed the lord — who commanded 
the advanced guard of a body of forces headed by the king in perſon: but, 
not daring to ſtand the brunt of a general engagement, he diſmiſſed his troops, 


and took refuge once more: in England. James immediately diſpatehed two 


envoys to complain to Elizabeth of Bothwell's being ſtill harboured in her 


dominions; to aſſure her he would proſeribe the wn. wary and confiſcate! the: 


lands of the popiſh lords; and to deſire a ſupply: of money in the mean time. 


She promiſed to comply with his requeſt, and forthwith publiſhed a proclama- 


tion} forbidding her ſubjects to give ſhelter: to the earl of Bothwell. The 
Scottiſh parliament meeting in May, pronounced ſentence of forfeiture a 


the three — earls, and the laird of Auchindown: but the execution of the 


ſentence was deferred, on account of the baptiſm of Henty prince of Scotland. 


Elizabeth ſent the earl of Suſſex as ambaſſacor extraordinary to attend at this 
ſolemnity, at which alſo were preſent the envoys of Denmark, e. 


Mecklenburg, and the United Provinces. 
SXLIII. Mean white: Bothwell engaged in aſſociation-with the-popiſh dae 
al having: received a- ſhare: of ſome money; remitted from Spain, undertook 


to raiſe ſuch a commotion in the ſouthern. — Scotland, as uld prevent 
the king from proſecuting his northern expedition againſt the (outlawed noble- 
men. His deſign was to ſeize and confine James in the cattle f Blachneſs; 
the governor of which was James Cochran, ho had joined in the conſpiracy, 


which was accidentally, diſcovered by: intercepted : letters. Cochran wWas ar- 
reſted, condemned, and executed. Ile earls of Argyle, Athol, and others, 
marching with five thouſand men againſt the proſcribed lords, were met in 


Badinoch by Huntley, who defeated them with great ſlaughter Then — 


king himſelf took the field, and advanced as far as: Aberdeen where, under--- 
ſtanding that the earls, of Erl and Huntley had retired to Sutherland, he 


ordered the duke of Lennox to purſue them with a body of forces. This 
ſcrvice he * with ſuch vigour, that the enemy was reduced to ex- 
tremity. 
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tremity, and offered to lay down their arms, provided they might be allowed 


Melvil. 


to quit the kingdom. Their requeſt was granted; and they went into per- 
petual exile. Bothwell finding himſelf totally abandoned by his old and new 
accomplices, fled into France, and afterwards retired to Naples, where he died 
in great indigence, profeſſing the Roman catholic religion. 1 2 : 

$ XLIV. Incenſed as Elizabeth was- againſt the Spaniard, for his unceaſing 
endeavours to diſtreſs her and her allies, ſhe would not expend her ſubſidies 
in the operations of an offenſive war, but annoyed the enemy by granting 


_ commiſſions to private adventurers, who acted againſt them at their own 


expence. Richard Hawkins thus authorized, failed with three ſhips towards 
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the ſtreights of Magellan. One of his veſſels was cafually burned, and an- 
other quitted him on the coaſt of Brazil. Nevertheleſs, he failed into the 
South-ſea, where he took ſeveral prizes; but was at length attacked by a 
ſtrong ſquadron, which compelled him to furrender upon articles of capitula- 
tion. James Lancaſter took nine and thirty Spaniſh ſhips, on the coaſt of 
Brazil, and made himſelf maſter of Fernambuco, where he loaded fifteen veſ- 
ſels with ſugar, and the cargo of a rich carrack which he found in the place: 
then returned to England with an immenſe booty. Sir Walter Raleigh being 
forbid the court, for having debauched a maid of honour, whom he after- 
wards married, undertook a voyage to Guiana, took the city of St. Joſeph, 
ſailed up the river Oroonoque in queſt of a gold mine, which, however, he 
could not find; ſo that he was obliged to return without ſucceſs, after having 
loſt the beſt part of his men by the unhealthy climate. He made another voy- 
age at his own expence, and miſcarried as before. Elizabeth, encouraged by 
the ſucceſs of her ſubjects, ſent a ſtrong fleet, under Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins, with a body of land forces, commanded by Sir Thomas Baſker- 
ville, to ſeize a vaſt treaſure which had been brought to Porto Rico for the 
uſe of Philip. They arrived in ſafety at St. Domingo; but their deſign 
being accidentally diſcovered, the Spaniards fortified the harbour of Porto 
Rico in ſuch a manner, that when they attempted to force it, they met with a 
ſevere repulſe: Hawkins dying after this miſcarriage, they failed to the conti- 
nent, where they burned Rio de la Hacha, Santa Martha, and Nombre de 
Dios. They made an effort to march acroſs the Iſthmus of Darien to Panama; 
but met with ſo many difficulties that they abandoned the - enterprize, and re- 
ſolved to attack Porto Bello. Before this ſcheme could be executed, Sir 
Francis Drake died of a dyſentery, and the fleet returned to England. 
S XLV. Philip of Spain retorted theſe hoſtilities by exciting a freſh re- 
bellion in Ireland, under the conduct of Macguire and Mac-Mahon. Sir W. 
Ruſſel had been ſent over to ſucceed Fitzwilliams as lord deputy ; and the earl 
of Tyrone having been accuſed of correſponding with the rebels, pleaded his 
own cauſe ſo effectually, in a viſit to the new governor, that he was diſmiſſed 
as a loyal ſubject. Notwithſtanding his profeſſions, he attacked the fort of 
Black water, in the abſence of the governor; and being declared a traitor, 
openly joined the rebels, whoſe forces in Ulſter and Connaught amounted to 
near ten thouſand horſe and foot, commanded by experienced officers, who had 
ſerved in the Low Countries. Elizabeth, alarmed at this formidahle rebellion, 
recalled Sir John Norreys, with a body of veterans, from Britanny; and 
theſe being joined with a reinforcement in England, were ſent over to Ireland 
| | „„ . to 
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to cruſh the rebels before they ſhould receive the ſuccours they expected from 


Spain. When Norreys advanced to Armagh, Tyrone abandoned the fort of 
Black- water, reduced the town of Dungannon and the neighbouring villages 
to aſhes, and was driven almoſt to deſpair, when the want of proviſions com- 
pelled the Engliſh general to retire, after he had left garriſons in Armagh and 
Monaghan. Nevertheleſs, Feagh Mac-Hugh, chief of the Byrnes, ſub- 
mitted to the lord deputy ; and Norreys agreed with Tyrone and O Donel for 
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the rebels, who demanded a general amneſty, the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, the reſtitution of their eſtates, - and an exemption. from all garriſons and 


impoſitions. The queen offered to pardon them for their rebellion, . provided 


they would-diſmifs their forces, repair the forts they had demoliſhed, reſtore 
the effects they had ſeized, admit garriſons, ſheriffs, and other officers, 
and diſcoyer their tranſactions with foreign princes. They rejected theſe 
Propoſals, though the truce was prolonged to April. The queen would have 
Tepaired their loſſes, but would by no means indulge them with a toleration. 
Tyrone in the mean time treated with Philip as well as with Elizabeth, and 
cunningly tranſmitted to the lord deputy the letters which he received from 
that monarch. Theſe he preſented as proofs of his loyalty to Elizabeth; 
though his aim was to deceive the vigilance of the deputy, and inhance the 
opinion of his own importance. Before the truce expired he capitulated 
with Norreys, and delivered hoſtages, in conſequence of a pardon for himſelf 
and his accomplices : yet he refuſed to take the oath of allegiance. The 
rebels in Connaught ſubmitted on the fame terms: but this peace was of 
ſhort duration. O Donel ravaged the country: Feagh Mac-Hugh, at the 
inftigation of Tyrone, renewed the rebellion in Leinſter, and furprized the 
fort at Balencore ; but he was ſoon routed and lain, together with George 
and Peter Butler, nephews to the earl of Ormond, whom Feagh had per- 
fuaded to join in the revolt. Tyrone attacked the garriſon of Armagh; but 
afterwards made an apology for this act of violence, and propoſed a new con- 
terence with the lord deputy, for a full and final compoſition. His aim being 
only to amuſe him, this conference was poſtponed from time to time, and at 
aft the deſign was wholly laid aſide. The progreſs of the rebels was in a 
good meaſure owing to a jealouſy that ſubſiſted between Ruſſel and Norreys ; 
and Tyrone did not fail to take the advantage of their miſunderſtanding. _ 

- $ XL.VI. Henry IV. of France was reduced to great perplexity by Eliza- 
beth's recalling her troops from Britanny. He had declared war againſt Spain, 
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and Philip ſent the conſtable of Caſtile into Franche-Comte with an army of 


eightcen thouſand men: at the fame time the count de Fuentes, who no 
commanded the Spaniſh forces in the Low-Countries, entered Picardy, re- 
_ duced Catelet, and defeating the French army at Dourlens, took the place by 
aſſault; Henry being apprized of theſe unfavourable events, diſpatched Che- 
valier to the court of England, to ſollicit an immediate reinforcement. for the 
preſervation of Picardy. Elizabeth offered to ſend a body of troops to gar- 
riſon Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe; but Henry did not chuſe to truſt her 
with the keeping of theſe places. After the reduction of Dourlens, the Spa- 
niards inveſted Cambray, and Henry ſent over Lommenie his ſecretary of 
ſtate, to preſs the queen of England for a ſpeedy reinforcement, which the! re- 
Vol. III. c | Q fuſed 
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fuſed to grant; ſo that the place was ſurrendered to the enemy. She was 
loth to part with her money, and greatly diſguſted at Henry for having ne- 
glected to drive the Spaniards from Britanny. It was not without reaſon ſhe 
difliked their ſettlement in that province. They actually equipped a fleet, 
and made a deſcent upon Cornwal, where they plundered and burned ſeveral 
villages : but they retreated to their ſhips, without having done any conſider - 
able damage. The French king was extremely chagrined at the repulſe he 
had ſuſtained from Elizabeth ; and many members of his council adviſed him 
to make a ſeparate peace. He complained ſtill more loudly of the United 
Provinces, which, though in alliance with him, had taken no ſtep for the 
relief of ſuch a 447 place. They derived .incredible advantage from 
the war between France and Spain ; and therefore appeaſed his wrath with a 
round ſum of money, a couple of complete regiments, and a large quantity of 
corn. | 
$ XLVII. The queen of England was no ſooner informed of this tran- 
faction, than ſhe ſent Sir Thomas Bodley to demand of the ſtates the repay- 
ment of the money with which ſhe had fupplied them in their diſtreſs. Though 
they had actually grown rich during the war, they pleaded inability, exag- 
gerating their loſſes at ſea, the inundation of their country, and the great ex- 
pence which they. had undergone in equipping fleets to join her navy againſt 
the Spaniards. She would not admit of their excules, alledging, that it they 
had money to give away to the king of France, they ſurely could not be in- 
capable i Bra their juſt debts. She upbraided them with their ingratitude; 
and reminded them of the deplorable ſituation in which they were when ſhe 
generouſly took them into her protection. They might have juſtly told her, 
that the aſſiſtance they had received was more owing to a ſenſe of her own in- 
tereſt, than to motives of generoſity and compaſſion; and they might have 
pleaded. the condition of the loan, by which ſhe was not entitled to reimburſe- 
ment until the war ſhould be finiſhed : but they deprecated her wrath by ſub- 
miſſion, and obtained a reſpite, by furniſhing her with four and twenty ſhips 
well manned, and provided for five months, to join her navy in an attempt 
againſt the Spaniards, During theſe tranſactions, the cardinal Albert of Auſtria 
ſucceeding his brother Erneſt in the government of the Low- Countries, threw a 
reinforcement into La Fere, which Henry IV. beſieged in perſon, and then 
inveſted Calais. The French king immediately diſpatched Sancy to England 
for ſuccour : he was followed by the marechal de Bouillon, who importuned 
Elizabeth fo. induſtriouſly, that ſhe ordered eight thouſand men to be levied 


and ſent over, under the command of Eſſex; but, before they could embark, 


the place ſurrendered, and. the troops were diſmiſſed, though ſhe fupphed 
Henry with a ſum of money on the credit of his two, ambaſſadors. 

$ XLVIII. The queen being apprized of Philip's great preparations againſt 
England or Ireland, equipped a fleet of one hundred and fifty ſhips, including 
thoſe that were ſent by the ſtates. general. Robert earl of Eſſex, and Charles 
Howard lord admiral: of England, who had expended vaſt ſums on this oc- 
caſion, were appointed chiefs of the armament, though with different com- 
mands; the admiral directed the operation at ſea, and the earl conducted the 
forces at their landing. The fleet was divided into four ſquadrons, of which 


the third was commanded by the lord Thomas Howard, and the fourth by 
| Sir 
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Sir Walter Raleigh. Having received their inſtru&ions, they ſet ſail from 


Plymouth in the beginning of June; and, on the twentieth day of that month 


anchored near St. Sebaſtian's chapel, on the weſt fide of the iſland of Cadiz. 
The Spaniſh ſhips of war retiring into the Puntal, were next day attacked by 
the Engliſh; and the engagement laſted from break of day till noon, when 
the enemy ſeeing their galleons miſerably flattered,” and a great number of 
their men killed, reſolved to ſet fire to their veſſels, and run them aſhore. The 
Spaniſh admiral called the St. Philip was burned, together with two or three 
other ſhips that lay near her ; but the St. Matthew and St. Andrew were faved 
and taken, Immediately after this action, the earl of Eſſex landed at Puntal 
with eight hundred men, and advanced againſt a body of five hundred Spaniards, 
who retreated into Cadiz at his HOES Theſe were fo cloſely purtued, and 
the inhabitants were in ſuch confuſion, that no ſteps could be taken for the de- 
fence of the place, until the Engliſh had burſt open the gate and entered the 
city. After a ſhort skirmiſh in the ſtreets, the affailants made themſelves 
| maſters of the market-place, and the garriſon retired into the caſtle ; though 
they ſoon capitulated, on condition that the inhabitants ſhould have liberty to 
depart with their wearing apparel, and all their other effects be diſtributed as 
booty among the ſoldiers ; that they ſhould pay five hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand ducats for the ranſom of their lives, and ſend forty of their chief citizens 
to England, as hoſtages for the payment of the money. The earl of Eſſex 
being now entirely maſter of the place, turned out all the inhabitants, and 
loaded the ſhips with the money and rich effects which the ſoldiers had not yet 
taken in plunder. Mean while admiral Howard detached Sir Walter Raleigh 
to burn the merchant-ſhips which had retired to Port-Real. Two millions of 
ducats were offered as their ranſom; but he rejected the propoſal, obſerving 
that he was come to burn, and not to ranſom their ſhips. The duke of Me 
dina Sidonia, however, found means to unload ſome, and ſet fire to others, that 
they might not fall into the hands of the Engliſh. Befides the loſs which 
their merchants ſuſtained in this expedition, the king loſt two galleons, thir- 
teen ſhips of war, and four and twenty veſſels laden with merchandize for the 
Indies, over and above the ammunition which he had provided for his deſign 
upon England. The earl of Eſſex was of opinion, that Cadiz ought 


to be kept as a thorn in the ſide of the Spaniards, and offered to remain in 


perſon for its defence: but the majority being impatient to return to their 
own country with the booty they- had obtained, his motion was over-ruled, 
and they ſet fail for England, after having ſet fire to the town and adjacent 
villages. When they arrived at Faro, in Algarbe, they found the place de- 
ſerted, and all the effects removed. The fleet being afterwards driven 
out to ſea by a ſtrong northern gale, Eſſex propoſed to make an attempt upon 
the Azores; but nobody ſeconding the propoſal, except the lord Howard, 
they returned to England, enriched with the ſpoils of the enemy. Eſſex, 
however, had the mortification to find that Sir Robert Cecil, ſon of the lord 
treaſurer, had in his abſence been appointed ſecretary of late; an office to which 
the earl had ſtrongly reeommended Sir Thomas Bodley, who had been ſent” as 
ambaſſador to the Low -· Countries. His chagrin was ſtill augmented by the 
queen's appointing Sir Francis Vere governor of the Brille; a place of truſt 
which Eſſex ſollicited for himſelf. | | 870 
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XLIX. Elizabeth, though ſhe had a particular attachment to the perſon 
of Eſſex, payed very little regard to his recommendations, partly becauſe ſhe 
looked upon him as an impetuous youth, without experience and diſcernment z 
and partly becauſe he was privately oppoſed by old Cecil, who had long 
ſerved her with the utmoſt fidelity, was cloſe, careful, penurious; and, in a 
word, a miniſter after her own heart. It was by his ſuggeſtions that the 
queen became ſo importunate with the ſtates of the Netherlands for the pay- 
ment of the debt they had contracted. They were ſufficiently able to diſ- 
charge this obligation ; but they conſidered the debt as a tie which connected 
Elizabeth more firmly to their intereſt ; and therefore were extremely averſe to 


part with this bond of union. When ſhe renewed her demands, they ſent de- 


Mezeral. 


uties to London, to make freſh remonſtrances; they offered to pay two 
$2522" thouſand florins yearly, either for her life, or during the war, and: 
four millions in as many years after the peace ſhould be concluded. She re- 
fuſed to cloſe with this propoſal ; the deputies returned, and the affair was 
poſtponed to further conſideration, | | 
L. Notwithſtanding the diſguſt which Elizabeth had conceived againſt: 
the French king; and that prince's reſentment of her refuſing to ſuccour 
Calais, their mutual intereſt was ſo inſeparably connected in the war with 
Spain, that they agreed to open conferences for a treaty, which had 
been propoſed before the Spaniards had reduced the towns in Picardy. The 
duke of Bouillon was fent over to affiſt Sancy in the negotiation ; and Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners being appointed to treat with them, the league was foon 
concluded, on condition that Elizabeth ſhould furniſh four thouſand men- 
for the defence of Picardy and Normandy : That the king of France ſhould: 
ſapply her with the like number, in caſe her kingdom ſhould be invaded ;; 
and that neither party ſhould make peace without the other's conſent. 
The ſtates-general acceded to this treaty ; though their admiſſion was, 
retarded by the jealouſy of Elizabeth, who pretended that they had no 
right to accede as a ſovereign power, but merely as aſſociated towns under 
her protection. At length the French king prevailed upon her to wave this: 
diſtinction. | | 
LI. Philip of Spain, exaſperated by the conduct of Elizabeth, and the 
loſſes he had ſuſtained from the arms of her people, reſolved to make another 
effort for the conqueſt of England. He aſſembled a formidable fleet at a 
time when the queen thought him utterly diſabled from executing any ſcheme 
of revenge; and this navy having taken land forces on board at Fariola, 


| ſteered its courſe for Engiand s but was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, which 
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rendered it altogether unſerviceable for that ſeaſon. The king of Spain had 
begun to treat privately of a ſeparate peace with Henry; but the negotiation 
was altogether interrupted by the ſucceſs of Porto Carrero, governor of Dour- 
lens, who found means to ſurpriſe Amiens; though this advantage did not 
recompence Philip for the defeat of his troops at Turnhaut by prince Maurice. 
Nevertheleſs, depending upon a ſeparate peace with France, he determined to 
make a deſcent upon Ireland, where he ſtill fomented the diſcontent of the 
natives; but his fleet was again diſperſed and diſabled. Almoſt all the native 
Iriſh in Ulfter and Connaught being encouraged by his emiſſaries with hope 
of aſſiſtance, had riſen in arms; and Thomas lord Burrough was ſent over by 
Elizabeth with the commiſſion of lord deputy. Tyrone endeavoured to _ 
| um. 
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him with excuſes, profeſſions, and propoſals; but, inſtead of ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be cajoled by that crafty rebel, he marched againſt him and took the 
fort of Blackwater ; then he returned to Dublin, where he died ; and Thomas 
earl of Ormond was conſtituted lieutenant-general of the army. This noble- 
man advanced againft Tyrone; but his troops being in a miſerable condition, 
he agreed to a truce for a few months, during which he expected to receive a 
mos from England. e 77 1 75 

$ LII. Elizabeth now reſolved to make an attempt upon Tercera, the prin- 
cipal iſland of the Azores, and, if poſſible, intercept the Spaniſh flota in their 
paſſage from the Weſt Indies. Five thouſand ſoldiers were embarked in a 
fleet of one hundred and twenty ſnips; and to theſe were added five and twenty 


Dutch ſhips, under the command of admiral Warmout, having on board one 


'thouſand Engliſhveterans from the Low- Countries, headed by Sir Francs Vere, 
governor of the Brille. The chief command of this armament was conferred 
upon the earl of Eſſex. The lord Mountjoy was his lieutenant for the land 


forces; and his ſecond and third ſquadrons were conducted by lord Thomas 


Howard and Sir Walter Raleigh. He was inſtructed to deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet 
at Ferrol, and then proceed to the Azores. He failed from Plymouth on the 
tenth day of June, but the fleet was ſcattered by a violent tempeſt, and the 
ſhips were obliged to put in at different ports of England; though, in a few 
days, they rendezvouſed at Plymouth. They ſailed again in Auguſt, and. 
were damaged in ſuch a manner, by another ſtorm, that they laid aſide their 
deſign upon Ferrol, which was by this time ſtrongly fortified, and proceeded. 
directly to the Azores. Raleigh being parted from. the other admirals, ar- 
rived at Flores, and failing to Fayal, in queſt of the earl of Eſſex, took that 
town before he joined the general, who reſented his acting without orders; but 
was pacified by Raleigh's ſubmiſſion. The earl propoſed to wait at the 
iſland of Gracioſa for the Indian fleet; but was perſuaded by a pilot to fail for 
the iſle of St. Michael, where he would find a ſafer harbour. He had not. 
ſailed two hours from Gracioſa, when the plate fleet arrived at that iſland ; 
and being informed of the Engliſh armament, ſteered directly for Tercera, 
where. they anchored under the town of Angra, and caſtle of Brazil. They 
paſſed in the night through a ſmall ſquadron of four ſhips, commanded by Sir 
W. Monſon, who diſpatched a veſſel with intelligence to the earl of Eſſex: but 
they were poſted in ſuch a manner, when that nobleman came to obſerve them, 
that it was judged impracticable to attack them, without the utmoſt danger; 


and all their treaſure was by this time ſent on ſhore. He had, however, taken ©, 


three veſſels which had ſtraggled from the flota. He now failed back to St. 
Michael, and made himſelf maſter of Villa Franca, where he found a con- 
iderable booty, and ſtore: of refreſhment for his people. Raleigh, mean 
while, drove aſhore and: deftroyed an Indian carrack. Then the earl ſet 
fail for England, and arrived at Plymouth in the latter end of October. The 
lord treaſurer had reſigned the place of maſter of the court of wards, in fa-. 
vour of his ſon Sir Robert; and Eſſex complained that old Cecil had taken 
the advantage of his abſence. The earl, was likewiſe mortified to ſee the ad- 
mital created earl of Nottingham, ſo as to precede him in rank; but he re- 


ceived ſome ſatisfaction in being promoted to the honour of earl marechal of 


England. | | SET 
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$ LIII. We have already obſerved, that the Hanſe towns had complaincd 
that the Eugliſh fleet had ferzed their ſhips at Liſbon. As they were not facisfied 
with Elizabeth's anſwer, they appealed to the diet of the empire, and obtained 
a decrce, prohibiting the Englith to trade in the dominions of Germany. 
The Engliſh merchants were driven from Hamburg, and other Hanſe towns; 
and Sigiſmund king of Poland ſent over an ambaſſador to England, to de- 
mand the ſhips belonging to his ſubjects, which had been taken in Portugal. 
This envoy, in a Latin oration, ſpoke in very high terms, and eyen 
threatened the queen with: his maſter's. reſentment. . Elizabeth anſwered hint 
extem in the tame. language, telling him his maſter was a raw, hot- 
headed, young prince, who did not know the nature of ſuch negotiations; 
and that he himſelf was a pedant, ignorant of mankind, and unacquainted 
with the rules of decorum. She quſlified her conduct by the law of nations; 
ſaid the king of Poland was impertinent to mention and boaſt of his alliance 
with the houſes of Auſtria and Spain; obſerving that ſhe was very little obliged 
to the firſt, and had ſet the other at defiance. The diſpute between England 
and the Hanſe towns became ſo ſerious, that Elizabeth iſſued a proclamation, 
inhibiting them from trading to her dominions, and ordering the lord mayor to 
diſpoſſeſs them of the ſteel-· yard. Fhe towns on the other hand reſolved to form 
an aſſociation to prevent the Engliſm from trading to Germany and Poland; 
but this confederacy was prevented by Sir George Carew, who being empower- 


ed to offer an enjoyment of their antient privileges, as an indulgence from the 


crown of England, and a free traffic to Spain with corn, and all other com- 
modities, except naval ſtores, the magiſtrates of Dantzick refuſed to ſend de- 
puties to the congreſs at Lubec, and all differences were. compromiſed between 
the citizens of Elbing and the Englith factory. ay. 5 K 
LIV. It was the fate of Elizabeth. to be continually wrangling with her 
allies, becauſe they were in continual want of her aſſiſtance, which ſhe ſeldom 
granted, except upon ſuch tetms as they could not eaſily obſerve, Henry IV. 
being greatly incommoded by the Spaniards, ſince they had made themſelves 
maſters of Amiens, reſatved to retake. that city, and ſummoned the queen of 
England. to ſend over the four thouſand men ſtipulated in the laſt treaty. She 
contented to his requeſt, on condition that he would pay them while they ſhould 
be in his ſervice; but, tlus being a condition which he could not eaſily fulfil, 
he endeavoured to extort her compliance by alarming her jealouſy. He gave her 
to underſtand, that he had it in his option to make a ſeparate peace with Phi- 
lip, who had offered to reſtore all the towns he had taken but Calais and Ar- 
dres, provided he would detach himſelf from the intereſt of England. This ex- 
pedient anſwered his purpoſe. Elizabeth deſired her ambaſſador to tell him, 
that ſhe could not perſuade herſelf he would violate the treaty, to the obſervation 
of which he had ſo ſolemnly: ſworn: and that he might be encouraged to fulfil his 
engagements, ſhe- ſent over her troops, with a round ſum of money. By virtue 
of this ſupply, he was enabled to carry on the ſiege of Amiens, which ſurren- 
dered to him in September. Then the private negotiations between him and 
Spain were rene wed; and the principal articles were ſettled before he dropped 
the leaſt hint of peace to his allies. Ihe queen, however, diſcovered theſe prac- 
tices, at which ſhe was not a little alarmed. The parliament meeting on the 
twenty fourth day of October, ſhe gave them to underſtand, that ſhe had = 
RW pende 
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pended in the wars of France, Flanders, Spain and Ireland, above three times 
the amount of the ſubſidies ſhe had received. The commons and convoca- 
tion indulged her with a conſiderable ſupply ; and the Parliament was diffolved 
in February. | b 


SLV. Sir Robert Cecil was diſpatched to France to know upon what foot- An. Ch. 1598. 


ing Henry treated with Spain; and that prince owned that Philip had made 
ſuch offers as he could not refuſe with any regard to the welfare of his people. 
He promiſed, however, that he would employ all his influence in obtaining ho- 
nourable and advantageous terms to the queen of England and the ſtates ge- 
neral. As he expected nothing but reproaches from his allies, he reſolved to ſpare 
himſelf the mortification of bearing them in his own perſon, and therefore ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat with the Enghth and Dutch ambaſſadors. Ar 
this conference, Barnevelt, one of the Netherland envoys, ſummoned Henry, 
though abſent, to anſwer on his confcience, whether or not he thought it was 
beneath the honour of a prince to abandon his allies in fuch a manner. Cecil 
ſpoke with great freedom on the ſame ſubje&; and demanded that the peace 
might be deferred until he could receive new inſtructions from his miſtreſs. The 
two ambaſſadors even offered, in the name of their conſtituents, to furniſh him 
with ten thouſand infantry, and one thouſand horſe, to be maintamed by En- 
gland and the Netherlands through the whole courſe of the war, provided 
Henry would renounce his treaty with Philip, and engage with them in a per- 
petual alliance. The chancellor of France expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude for. 
the ſuccours the king had already received; and excuſed his maſter's conduct from 
the neceſſity of his affairs. In vain did Elizabeth upbraid him in a ſevere let- 
ter with his ingratitude and perfidy : he ſtil perſiſted in his deſign, to give 
peace to his p wage þ The negotiations were carried on at Vervins; and 
on the twelfth day of June, the peace was ratified by Henry ; after he had de- 
layed it for a few weeks, in order to ſave appearances. Then he declared he 
would procure an honourable peace for his allies, and exhorted them to take 

this opportunity of treating with Philip under his mediation. 
$ LVI. Elizabeth immediately ſent Sir Thomas Vere to know the reſolution 
of the ſtates general. She was already determined to maintain the war, by which 
alone ſhe thought Philip would be ſo much employed in the Netherlands, that 
he would not find it practicable to execute his ſchemes againſt England. But, 
ſhe affected a ſtrong propenſity to peace, alledging that ſhe could no longer 
bear ſuch a heavy burthen. The ſtates, whoſe ſafety in a great meaſure de- 
pended upon her friendſhip and alliance, were ſo alarmed at her declaration, that 
they agreed to ſuch terms of a new league as ſhe thought proper to propoſe. 
The treaty was accordingly concluded, on condition, That the ſtates ſnould give 
ſecurity for the payment of eight millions of florins, to which ſhe limited her 
demands: That one half of this ſum ſhould be liquidated during the war, 
by certain annual payments; and that the reſtitution of the places which were 
in the hands of the Engliſh, together with the payment of the other half, ſhould 
be amicably ſettled after the eſtabliſhment of the peace: That the queen ſhould. 
furniſh eleven hundred and fifty men to garrifon different fortreſſes, and 
be paid by the ſtates : That, for the future, the queen ſhould ſtand dif- 
charged of the engagement to furniſh any other auxiliary troops ; but, that 
the Engliſh who either were at that time, or might be in the ſervice = tlie 
ates, 
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Rates, ſhould take the oath to the ſaid ſtates, be maintained by them, and obey 
their generals: That the power of the deputy of England, ſtipulated in the for- 


mer treaty, ſhould be aboliſhed; though the queen reſerved to herſelf the li- 
berty of ſending one perſon, to ſit in their council: That when ſhe ſhould be en- 


| gaged in war againſt the common enemy, whether offenſive or defenſive, the 


ates ſhould furniſh her with forty or fifty ſhips of war, five thouſand foot ſol- 
diers, and five hundred cavalry. About this time the earl of Cumberland re- 
turned from the Weſt Indies, where he had taken Potorico, and ſent away the 
inhabitants, that he might convert it into an Engliſh ſettlement ; but, having 


. loſt a great number of men by the dyſentery, he te-embarked his people for 


England, having reaped very little fruit from his expedition, in which he had 
plundered Lancerata, one of the Canary iſlandes. ee 
LVII. In the laſt voyage of Sir Francis Drake, one Squire had been taken 
by the Spaniards, and perſuaded by Walpole, an Engliſh jeſuit, to attempt the 
lives of the queen and the earl of Eſſex. He furniſhed him with a poiſonous 
owder, to be ſprinkled upon the earl's chair and the queen's ſaddle; and 
Squire, at his return to England, tried the experiment, without effect. Wal- 


pole ſuppoſing that Squire had deceived him, as Elizabeth and Eſſex ſtill con- 


tinued in good health, ſent over a perſon in revenge to accuſe Squire, who be- 
ing apprehended, confeſſed the whole affair, and was executed as a traitor. 
Elizabeth never thought herſelf ſafe from ſuch attempts during the life of Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain, who now died in the ſixty ſecond year of his age, after 


having reigned two and forty, during which he had embroiled all Europe by his 


ambition, and loſt the ſeven United Provinces by his cruelty, bigotry, and ar- 
bitrary adminiſtration. The fire of rebellion which he kindled in Ireland con- 
tinued to burn violently, even after his deceaſe. The earl of Tyrone had again 


rebelled, defeated. and ſlain Sir Henry Bagnal, and reduced the fort of Black- 


water, Though his progreſs was checked by the arrival of Sir Samuel Bagnal, 
with a reinforcement from England, all Connaught revolted ; and a rebellion 


was raiſed in Munſter, by Owny Macroryage and Sir Thomas of Deſmond. 


They drove the Engliſh ſettlers from their houſes and plantations, and inveſted 
Kilmallock ; but, = earl of Ormond advancing with a body of forces, com- 
— them to raiſe the ſiege, put Cork, Kinſale and Voughal in a poſture ot 
fence, exacted hoſtages from the chieftains: then marching into Leinſter, he 
routed a body of the rebels, and relieved the caſtle of Maryborough. ___ 
S LVII. Elizabeth conſulting with the earl of Eſſex and the admiral about 
the choice of a proper perſon for the adminiſtration of Ireland, Eſſex recom- 
mended Mr. George Carew, in oppoſition to Sir George Knolles, whom, how- 
ever, the queen preferred to his competitor. The earl was ſo provoked at her 
ſlighting his recommendation, that he turned his back upon her in contempt ; 
and ſhe, incenſed at his inſolence, gave him a box on the car, bidding him go 
and be hanged. Eſſex laying his hand upon his ſword, ſwore he would not 
have taken ſuch an affront from Henry VIII. and retired from court in a tran- 
ſport of paſſion. Notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his friends, he for 
0. time breathed nothing but revenge and defiance; but at length his paſſion 
ſubſiding, he was pardoned, and received again into favour. In the midſt of 
theſe broils, the lord treaſurer Burghley died in extreme old age, having pre- 
ſerved his influence to the laſt moment of his life, againſt all the ws e 
| : eiceſter 
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Leiceſter, Eſſex, and other perſons who ſhared the queen's favour. He w 
one of thoſe cold, plodding, illiberal ſtateſmen, who think honeſty and plain 
pealing are incompatible with the art of government. He had ordinary parts, 
was capable of incredible application, and inculcated upon Elizabeth the 
maxim which influenced her whole conduct; namely, that it was her intereſt to 
keep all the ſtates of Chriſtendom embroiled by domeſtic diſſenſions. He was 
an excellent miniſter for the revenue, which he managed with 12 frugality 
and addreſs. In his private 1 he e's om 5 ill bred, and 1 
acious. He died unre d by the was ſucceeded in office by 
che Lord Buckhurſt. ane | 
S LIX. The rebellion continuing ſtill to rage in Ireland, the queen and An. Ch. 1599. 
council deliberated upon the choice of a proper perſon to ſend over as lord de- 
puty, and the majority inclined. to Charles Blount, lord Montjoy; but Eſſex 
objected to-him as a nobleman of little experience, and, without an open decla- 
ration, gave them to underſtand, that he himfelf was deſirous of the office. He 
was accordingly appointed lord deputy of Ireland, with a more extenſive commiſ- 
ſion than ever had been granted to any of his predeceſſors; and ſetting out im- 
mediately for his government, arrived in Dublin the ſeventeenth day of April. 
Inſtead of advancing directly againſt Tyrone, according to the inſtructions he 
had received, he marched into Munter where, having reduced the caſtle of 
Cahir, received the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants, and performed ſome inconſi - 
derable exploits againſt a body of the rebels. He returned to Dublin in the lat- 
ter end of June, after having loſt a great number of his men by fickneſs and 
fatigue. The queen being informed of his tranſactions, wrote a ſevere letter, 
reproaching him with his contempt of her orders. He excuſed himſelf by ſaying 
he had followed the advice of the council of Ireland, and promiſed to march into 
Ulſter againſt Tyrone; nevertheleſs, he turned his arms againſt the O Mores 
and O Conners in Leix and Offaly ; and by that time he returned from this 
expedition, his forces were ſo much diminiſhed, that he demanded a reinforce- 
ment of one thouſand: men from England. In the mean time he ordered Clif- 
ford, governor of Connaught, to make a diverſion on the ſide of Belick, where 
he was routed and ſlain by O Rourke. Eſſex, having received a ſupply of 
troops from England, marched againſt Tyrone to the borders of Ulſter, and 
_ obliged him to retire into woods and faſtneſſes. Then that rebel craved a parley, 
which he obtained at Louth, where both parties agreed to a ceſſation for fix 
weeks, to be renewed occaſionally for the ſame term, or vacated on a fortnight's 
notice from either fide. Having concluded this inglorious truce, he marched 
back to Dublin, where he underſtood the queen was greatly incenſed againſt 
him, for having preſumed to diſobey her orders a ſecond time. He therefore re- 
ſolved to return to England, even without leave, to counter-work the efforts of his 
enemies at court; and his departure is ſaid to have been haſtened, by falſe re- 
ports of the queen's being dangerouſly ill, and deſpaired of by her phyſicians. 
Theſe rumours were induſtriouſly circulated by his adverſaries, who, at the 
ſame time, ſtopped all ſhips but thoſe that carried this intelligence. The friends 
of Eſſex adviſed him to land in Wales with the Iriſh army, which was at his 
devotion ; but, he rejected this council, and leaving the adminiſtration of Ire- 
land in the hands of the lord chancellor. Loftus and Sir George Carew, ſet 
fail for England with a very ſmall retinue. 
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. ſhe diſbanded the new levies,. and the citizens were releaſed 


the miniſtry, that the queen's indignation was augmented, and all her 
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$ LX. Elizabeth had received ſuch bad impreſſiohs of him from his en e- 
mies, that ſne now began to ſuſpect him of deſigns upon the crown, and ma de 
preparations for her own ſafety. On pretence of having received intelligence that 
the Spaniards were ee in equipping a powerful fleet eee 
ſhe granted commiſſions for levying fix thouſand men, and beſtowed the com- 
mand of them upon the lord admiral, rho was no friend to Effex. She ordered 
the trained bands of London to be armed and exerciſed. Chains were drawn 
acroſs the principal ſtreets of London, and the gates were ſtrongly guarded, as 
in times of the moſt imminent danger: but, when ſhe underſtood by letters 
from Ireland, that the earl of Eſſex had no intention to bring over the forces, 
om ſuch ſeverity 
of watch and diſcipline. Eſſex mean while landing in England, with the earl 
of Southampton, and ſome other officers, poſted immediately to the court, 
which was then at Nonſuch, about ten miles from London; and, without ſhift- 

ing his dreſs, or cleanſing himſelf from the ſoil of his journey, went directly to 
the queen's bed-chamber, where he found her majeſty juſt riſen, with her hair 
hanging over her eyes. He kneeled and kiſſed her hand, and after ſome pri- 
vate converſation, returned to his own apartment, fluſhed with joy at the 
k Aw reception he had met with from his miſtreſs. After having changed 
is apparel, he again viſited her majeſty, with whom he conferred ſome hours 
in pnvate, and afterwards dined in great good humour. In the afternoon, when 
he repeated his viſit to the queen, he found her very much altered in her be- 
haviour. She taxed him with neglect of her orders, and deſired that he might 
be examined by the lords in council. Thoſe in waiting met immediately; but, 
after having ſat ſome time, the affair was referred to the determination of a full 
council, which was ſummoned accordingly ; and in the mean time the earl was 
confined to his chamber. Next day he was interrogated at the council-board, 
touching his cantempt of the queen's orders, his making a truce with Tyrone, 
and his leaving Ireland without her majeſty's permiſſion. His anſwers were ſo 
little ſatisfactory, that he was committed to the cuſtody of the lord privy ſeal. 
S L-XT. In the mean time Tyrone being appriſed of the earl's departure, 
reſolved to take advantage of his abſence. He had by this time received a 


ſupply of money from the king of Spain, and a crown or plume of phenix fea- 


thers, with ample indulgences, from the pope. Thus animated, he aſſumed the 
title of ONetle, and advanced with an army of fix thouſand men within fifteen 
miles of the Navan. The earl of Ormond, who commanded as lieutenant- 
genera}, marching againſt him with the wreck of the Engliſh forces, was fain 


to conclude a truce, and wrote to the queen for a ſpeedy reinforcement : but be- 


fore this arrived, the earl drove Owny and Redmond Bourke from Leix and 
Tipperary. * n 7 1 1510 19 
S EXIT. During theſe tranſactions, the friends of Eſſex in England cabal- 
led among the people, endeavouring to raiſe a powerful faction in his favour. 
They exaggerated his good qualities, and exclaimed with ſuch virulence 1 
uſpi - 


cion of the car's deſigns recurred. She determined therefore to convince her 
peophe, that ſhe had not confined Eſſex without a cauſe; and ordered him to 
be tried in the lord keeper's houſe before the council, aſſiſted by the four 
judges. He was there found guilty of divers miſdemeanors, and ſentenced to be 
removed from the council-board, ſuſpended from the offices of earl mareſchal 
and maſter of the ordnance, and detained in priſon during her majeſty's _ 

ure. 
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declaring her intention was not to ruin but chaſtiſe him, he was permitted to 
retire to his own houſe, under the cuſtody of Sir Richard Berkley. He had 
from his firſt impriſonment, dedicated all his time to devotion, and undergone 
a ſevere fit of illneſs, the conſequence of his chagrin; ſo that the queen's heart 
Was by this time almoſt mollified. He had hoped, his ſubmiſſive behaviour 
would have entitled him to a free pardon ; but finding himſelf ſtill under re- 
ſtrictions, and having met with a mortifying repulſe when he petitioned the 
queen for a renewal of the leaſe by which he farmed the ſweet wines, his patience 
forfook him, and all his impetuoſity of reſentment awoke, He broke out into 
unguarded exclamations againſt his enemies at court, and did not even abſtain 
from ſevere ſarcaſms againſt the perſon of Elizabeth, laying he was now 

TOWN an old woman, and as crooked in her mind as in her body. He was 
| nk by ſpies, who reported theſe expreſſions to Elizabeth; and this pre- 
ſumption extinguiſhed all her compaſſion. and regard. Such perſonal reflecti- 
ons ſhe never forgave. She now lent a willing ear to the ſuggeſtions of ſecre- 

tary Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the reſt of his enemies. She rejected with 
diſdain all the petitions and memorials that were preſented in his behalf by 
himſelf and his relations; and ſeemed bent upon provoking him to ſome ſtep 
that would be productive of his on deſtruction. To the indignation of an 
incenſed ſovereign was added the rage of a ſlighted woman. Eſſex was ſur- 


rounded. by a number of adherents, who poifoned his mind with the moſt 
fatal counſels. The chief of theſe were Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir Giles 


Meyrick, and Henry Cuffe. They fomented his anger, and inſtigated him to 
ee, 65, 7 : | 2 | 1 

S LXIII. He by letters endeavoured to perſuade the king of Scotland 
that the Engliſh miniſters favoured the ſucceſſion of the infanta of Spain, 
whoſe pretended right had been aſſerted in a late performance; and he ex- 
horted the Scottiſh king to inſiſt upon Elizabeth's declaring him her ſuc- 


ceſſor. James was afraid of teazing Elizabeth upon ſuch a diſagreeable ſub- Camden. 


ject: for he had already ſent ambaſſadors to the king of Denmark, and ſe- 
veral other powers of Germany, deſiring their mediation with the queen to- 
wards her doing him juſtice; but they excuſed themſelves from giving her 
any unneceſſary offence. Beſides, he was ſo much embroiled at home, that he 
would not run the riſque of incurring her diſpleaſure, at a time when 
he might have occaſion for her aſſiſtance. He was at continual variance with 
his clergy, who were generally ſour gloomy pedants, equally inſpired with 
pride and fanaticiſm. They found him lukewarm to their forms of religion, 
averſe to their perſonal characters; and, by their influence among the popu- 
lace, ſubjected him to divers mortifications. They even refuſed to give public 
thanks to God for his miraculous preſervation from the ſwords of the. earl 
. Gowry and his brother, who had decoyed him to their houſe in Perth, in or- 
der to ſacrifice him to the manes of their father, who had been executed for 
treaſon. James was already removed from all his attendants z and, on pre- 
tence of receiving a hidden treaſure, conveyed into a ſolitary apartment, where 
he found a man ſtanding in armour. Gowry's brother Alexander, who was 
his conductor, having locked the door as he entered, told the king that he 
now would take vengeance upon hin for the murder of his father, and draw- 
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ſure. The earl behaved on this occaſion with go humility, and the queen An. Ch. 1660. 
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ing a dagger, would have * it in his breaſt, had not he been reſtrained 
by the man in armour, who wrenched the dagger from his hand, declaring 
that he ſhould not, while he lived, commit fo foul a deed. The king himſelf 
argued fo pathetically againft the perpetration of ſuch an act, that Alexander 
was confounded ; and affuring his majeſty his life ſhould be ſafe, defired he 
would remain in that place, until he could. fpeak with his brother. © So faying, 
he retired ; but ſoon returned, ſaying the earl was implacable, and ſwearing 
by God he ſhould die. He then endeavoured to tie the king's hands with a 
garter, and James ſtruggled manfully in his own defence. The perſon in 
armour, who was Gowry's ſervant, inſtead of aſſiſting the aſſaſſin, opened a 
window, towards which James pulling his antagoniſt, cried Murder! treafors1.” - 
and demanded aſſiſtance. His voice being known by: ſome of his attendants 
who were in the ſtreet, John Ramſay, one of his pages, ran up the back-ſtairs, 
and entering the apartment, found the king ftill ſtruggling with Alexander 
Ruthven. James deſiring him to ſtrike the traitor, he wounded him in two 
or three places with his dagger, while the man in armour retired another way. 
Alexander then quitted his hold, and running down ftairs, was met by Sir 
Thomas Erskine, who killed him ontright. This gentleman, followed by 
doctor Hugh Hereife a phyſician, and one Wilſon a footman, repaired im- 
mediately to the place where the king remained with Ramſay. As they ex- 
pected an aſſault from earl Gowry himſelf, they locked their fovercign in a 
cloſet, and prepared to defend the entry. Immediately they were attacked by 
the earl with a fword in each hand, attended by ſeveral armed domeftics ; and 
a fierce conflict enſued. The defenders of James were in danger of being 
worſted, when one of them exclaiming, · You have killed the king our maſter; 
will you take our lives alſo?“ Gowry was ſo confounded at this exclamation that 
he ſet the points of his two ſwords to the ground, in token of a ceſſation. He 
was that inſtant run through the body by Kamſey, and fell dead at his feet. His 
ſervants ſeeing him fall, betook themſelves to flight; though not before Sir 


Thomas Erskine and Dr. Hereife were dangerouſly wounded. By this time 
the noblemen and their followers had broke open the doors of the ordinary 


paſſuge, and ruſhing into the chamber, expreſſed their joy at the ſafety of the 
king, who, falling upon his knees, gave thanks to God for his deliverance. 
A day of public thankſgiving being appointed, the miniſters of Edinburgh 
refuſed to bleſs God for having protected his majeſty, alledging that it was a 
ſham conſpiracy. The king and council, therefore, went in proceſſion to the 
-market-place, to eountenance Lindſay biſhop'of Roſs in preaching a ſermon 
ſuited to the occaſion. After this ceremony, the King repaired to Dumferm- 
ling to viſit the queen, who had been juſt delivered of a prince, chriſtened by 
the name of Charles, afterwards king of Great Britain and Ireland. _— 
$ E-XTV. In the courſe of this year, Elizabeth treated with the kings of 
France and Denmark, about the regulations of traffic, and ſome diſputes 
ſubſiſting between the Engliſh and Danes, touching the fiſhery on the coaſt of 
Norway. Commiſſioners being appointed on both fides, met at Bremen; but 
they could not agree, and the matters were left undetermined. Arx the preſſing 
ſollicitation of Henry king of France, the queen appointed Sir Henry Nevil, 
Sir John Herbert ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Thomas Edmonds, and Sir Robert 
Beale, her commiſſioners to treat of a peace with thoſe of Spain and the areh- 
| : | 


duke 
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duke Albert; and the conferences were opened in May at Boulogne; but, 
after. ſeveral previous objections had been removed, the plenipotentiaries diſ- 
agreed about precedence, and this diſpute could not be decided; ſo that the 
congreſs proved ineffectual. During theſe debates, the archduke Albert ad- 


vanced to the relief of Nieuport, which prince Maurice had inveſted, and 


was defeated in a pitched battle; the victory having been in a great meafure 
owing to the valour of fifteen hundred Engliſh auxiliaries, commanded by Sir 


Francis Vere, who ſuſtained the whole ſhock. of the 'Spaniſh infantry, until 


the prince's horſe had routed the cavalry of the enemy, and then attacked their 
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foot in flank. IT his diſaſter did not at all diminiſh the pride and inflexibility Winwood. 


of the Spaniſh- plenipotentiaries, who depended upon the fucceſs of the re- 
bellion which their maſter tomented in Ireland. (He 1 — | 
S LXV. Elizabeth reſolving to quell at once thoſe inſurrections by which 
the had been alarmed through the whole courſe of her reign, ſent over the 
lord Montjoy as lord deputy, and appointed Sir George Carew preſident of 
Munſter. Sw Henry Docwra, and Sir Matthew Morgan, landing with a 
conſiderable body of forces near the mouth of Lochfoyle, erected two forts, 
and fortified Derry. The earl of Ormond being treacherouſly furprized at a 
conference, by Owny O More, was detained by Tyrone, until he gave 
hoſtages for the payment of three thouſand pounds; and engaged that he 
would never carry arms againſt that chief, or any of his confederates. The 
lord deputy marching into Ulſter, compelled Tyrone to retire into the woods 
and faſtneſſes, ſupplied the Engliſh garriſons in thoſe parts, and afterwards 
falling into Leinfter, defeated and ſlew Owny O More. In the mean time, 
Ormond being releaſed, reduced all the rebels of Leinfter, The lord deputy 
having received a reinforcement from England, marched towards Armagh, 
and erected a fort Which he called Mount Noris, the command of which he 


beſtowed upon Edward Blaney, an officer of approved courage, experience, 


and fidelity. The rebels were worſted in ſeveral skirmiſhes, and at length 
defeated near Carlinford: Sir Henry Docwra reduced the whole country in 
the neighbourhood of Lochfoyle, while Sir George Carew ſowed diſſenſions 
among the rebels of Munſter : he drove the Sugan earl of Deſmond out of the 
country; Florence Maccarty, O Sullivan Beare, the white knight, John and 
Theobald Bourke, with other chieftains, were intimidated into ſubmiſſion; 
and the peace of the whole province was eſtabliſhed before the end of De- 
cember. 


SLXVI. The earl of Eſſex ſtill continued to miniſter food for the queen's An. Ch. 1601. 


jealouſy and indignation. Finding James of Scotland averſe to his propoſals, 


he took under his protection ſome preſbyterian miniſters, who preached at his 
houſe; and multitudes of people ent thither on pretence of hearing their ſer- 
mons. He formed a kind of council, compoſed of the earl of Southampton, 


Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges governor of the fort of Plymouth, 
Sir John Daveys ſurveyor of the ordnance, and Sir John Littleton of Franckel. 


Theſe being aſſembled at Drury-houſe, he produced a liſt of individuals, whom 
he ſuppoſed attached to his fortunes. It contained the names of a great num- 
ber of noblemen, knights, and gentlemen. There they deliberated upon the 
meaſures to be taken; and reſolved, that the palace and perſon of the queen 


being ſecured, the earl ſhould throw himſelf at her feet, demanding that cer- 
; tain : 
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tain perſons ſhould be removed from her preſence, and deprived. of Li, 


offices they enjoyed. The queen and council, alarmed at the great refort o 
people to Eſſex, and ſuſpecting the earl's intention, ſent ſecretary Herbert to 
require his appearance before the council, conyened in the lord keeper's houſe. 
Eſſex dreading a ſecond impriſonment, excuſed himſelf on account of indiſpo- 
tion, and conſulted his friends touching the emergency of his ſituation. He 
was deſtitute of men, arms, and ammunition ; the guards were doubled, and 


he was averſe to any attempt againſt the palace, which would look like open 


treaſon. While he and his confidents were in conſultation, a perſon, pro- 
bably employed by his enemies, came in as a meſſenger from the citizens, 
with tenders of friendſhip and aſſiſtance againſt all his adverſaries. ; This in- 
telligence was confirmed by others, who aſſured him that Sir Thomas Smith, 


one of the ſheriffs, would raiſe one thouſand men of the trained-bands. for his 


ſervice. The earl's vanity being flattered by theſe inſidious propoſals, he re- 
ſolved to enter the city next day]; and, in the mean time, ſent notice 
to his friends, that the lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh lay in wait for 
his life. Early in the morning he was viſited by the earls of Rutland and 
Southampton, the lord Sandes, Parker, and Monteagle, with three hundred 
perſons of diſtinction. The doors of Eſſex-houſe were immediately locked, 
that none might go forth without permiſſion: Sir Walter Raleigh ſending a 
meſſage to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, this officer viſited him in a boat upon the 
river, and diſcovered all their tranſactions. The lord keeper, accompanied 


by the earl of Worceſter, the lord chief juſtice Popham, and Sir William 


Knolles, uncle to the earl of Eſſex, were ſent by the queen to learn the mean- 
ing of ſuch a concourſe of people. Being jo as through the wicket, 
they found the court-yard filled with the populace, When the lord keeper 
mentioned the cauſe of their coming, Eflex replied aloud, that there was a 
conſpiracy againſt his life; and that his friends were aſſembled for the ſecurity 
of his perſon, ſince nothing but his blood could ſatisfy his enemies. The 
lords endeavouring to expoſtulate with him, were interrupted by the multi- 


tude, which raiſed a terrible clamour, threatening them with inſtant death. 
The lord keeper charged them, upon their allegiance, to lay down their arms, 


and following Eſſex into the houſe, was, with his attendants, committed to 


the guard of Sir John Daveys, Francis Treſham, Owen Saliſbury, and ſome 


muſketeers. The counſellors being thus ſecured, Eſſex leaving two hundred 
men with Meyric to defend his houſe, repaired to the city, where he exclaimed 
in the ſtreets, For the queen! For the queen! My life is in danger!“ 
hoping to engage the citizens to riſe in his behalf: but they had received or- 
ders from the mayor to keep within their houſes ; ſo that he was not joined 
by one ſingle perſon. Then he proceeded to-the houſe of ſheriff Smith, whom 


he diſpatched to the lord mayor, deſiring he himſelf, or four aldermen, would 


come and confer with him upon the ſituation of his affairs: but, before he 
received any anſwer from that quarter, the earl of Cumberland, with Sir 


Thomas Gerard knight-marſhal, came into the city, and proclaimed him 
and all his adherents traitors. This circumſtance was no ſooner known, than 


many of the earls followers ſlunk away; and he himſelf, in manifeſt dejection, 
attempted to return to his own houſe, intending to make his peace with the 


queen, by means of the counſellors whom he had left in cuſtody. Finding 


Ludgate | 
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Ludgate guarded by Sir John Leviſon, who denied him paſſage, he aſked 
and obtained leave for Gorges to paſs, that he might releaſe the counſellors, 
whom he forthwith conducted to Whitehall. The earl, in returning towards 
the heart of the city, found a chain drawn a- croſs the ſtreet, at the corner of 
St. Paul's, and guarded Ae men, who had been aſſembled by the biſhop 
of London. In fighting his way through this obſtruction, Henry Tracy, a 
young gentleman for whom he had a ſingular affection, loſt his life; and Sir 
Chriſtopher Blount was wounded and taken. The earl, going down Friday - 
ſtreet, embarked in a boat at Queenhythe, and landing at Eſſex-houſe, began 
to make preparations for his defence. ; f 2 
S LXVII. He was immediately inveſted by the lord admiral, at the head of 
ſeveral regiments provided with artillery ; and, about ten at night, he, with 
his company, ſurrendered at diſcretion. He and Southampton were immedi- 


ately conveyed to the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, from whence they were 


next day ſent to the Tower; and his friends were confined in other priſons. 
The miniſtry ſtill alarmed the queen with aſſurances that the danger was not 
yet over. The citizens were obliged to keep double watch and ward; and 
captain Thomas Lea was executed at Tyburne, becauſe he had ſaid to Sir 
Robert Crofts, ** Might not ſeven or _ honeſt fellows, as we are, throw 
ourſelves at his majeſty's feet, and ent the injury that is done to ſo many 
brave gentlemen, who may one day do her good ſervice ?” This inſinuation 
being Vi by Crofts, was interpreted into a deſign of ſetting Eſſex at li- 
berty : Lea was apprehended, convicted, and condemned. He died with great 
intrepidity, declaring himſelf entirely innocent of the crime laid to his charge. 
Eſſex and Southampton were tried by their peers on the nineteenth day of Fe- 
bruary ; lord Buckhurſt preſiding as high ſteward, and both were condemned 
as traitors. Eſſex, after condemnation, was viſited by that ſuperſtitious devotion 
which took poſſeſſion of his mind in all his diſgraces. He was terrified al- 
moſt into deſpair by the ghoſtly remonſtrances of his own chaplain Aſhton ; 
he was reconciled to Cecil, and the reſt of his adverſaries, — made a full 
confeſſion of his conſpiracy. On Afſh-wedneſday he was brought to the ſcaf- 
fold, which was erected within the Tower, and ſuffered in preſence of the earls 
of Cumberland and Hertford, the lord viſcount Bindon, the lord Thomas 
Howard, the lord Darcy, the lords Compton, Morley, and many other per- 
| ſons of diſtinction: Sir Walter Raleigh retired into the armoury, from whence 
he ſaw the execution, at which he could not help ſhedding tears. Eſſex a 
peared in a ſuit of black ſattin ; and, after having made an obeiſance to < 3 
ſpectators, confeſſed his fins with marks of uncommon forrow and contrition, 
though he proteſted that he never entertained a thought to the 2 of her 
majeſty's perſon. His behaviour denoted penitence, not without a mixture 
of apprehenſion: he reſigned himſelf intirely to the direction of the divines 
who attended him; and, after ſet exerciſes of devotion, ſubmitted his neck to 


the executioner, who, with three ſtrokes, ſevered his head from his body. Camden. 


Thus died, in the thirty- fourth year of his age, Robert Devereux earl of 
Eſſex, once the minion of fortune, and always the darling of the people. He 
was a nobleman poſſeſſed of excellent and amiable qualities; brave, liberal, 
and humane; a patron of learning, in which he himfelf had made good pro- 


greſs z a warm friend, and an avowed enemy. His foibles were vanity, am- Relig. Wor- 
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bition, and an impetuoſity of temper, hy which he fell a ſactiſice to the artful 
intrigues of thoſe who dreaded his power, and envied his good fortune. His ac - 
compliees Meyrie and Cuffe were executed at Tyburnz Sir Charles Danvers and 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount were beheaded: Littleton, Orel, and Sir Edmund Bain- 
ham were tried and condemned; but the firſt dying in priſon, the others were 
pardoned. The earl of Southampton was detained in the Tower till the ac- 
ceflion. of king James, by whom he was ſet at liberty, and reſtored in blood 
by act of parliament. Elizabeth certainly looked upon Eſſex with the eyes of 
partieular affection, which in all probability was not extinguiſhed at the time 
of his condemnation; for ſhe betrayed great agitation of mind, and even 
countermanded the order for his execution. But ſhe was provoked by his con- 
temptuous forbearance to implore her mercy ; and being alarmed at his own 
declaring that his life would be dangerous to her fafety, ſhe ordered the ſen- 
tence to be executed. He is ſaid to have made application to her for pardon ; 
but his letters and meſſages were intercepted by the earl and counteſs of Not- 
tingham. It does not appear, however, that ſhe underwent any violent tran- 
ſports at the news of his death; though, when her indignation ſubſided, ſhe 
became penſive and melancholy, and never heard his name mentioned without 


$ EXVUI. The king of Scotland, when he heard of the earl's being ap- 
prehended, had diſpatched the earl of Mar, and the abbot of Kinloſs, as his 
ambaſſadors to the court of England; and, by the notes with which they were 
furniſhed, we may conclude that he was intereſted in ſome project which did 
not take effect. But the earl being executed before they arrived, they 
pretended their errand was to congratulate her majeſty upon her happy ſucceſs in 
quelling the late audacious attempt. Elizabeth affected to take the compliment 
in good par; and was even. prevailed upon to add two thouſand pounds a year 
to their maſter's penſion. During their reſidence in England, they his 
affairs ſo dexterouſly, that the majority of the council was won over to his in- 
tereſt ; and among the reſt, ſecretary Cecil, who from this period correſponded 
with James, by means of the lord Henry Howard. About the ſame time 
Oſtend was inveſted by the archduke Albert, and defended with incredible 
valour by Sir Francis Vere, at the head of the Engliſh garriſon. Henry IV. 
of France, repairing to Calais, Elizabeth ſent Sir Thomas Edmonds with 
a compliment to that prince, who returned it by the marechals du Biron, 
de N and the duke d Aumont. T 9 — were wry; the 
court of England with great magnificence ; and, th no part ir ne- 
gotiation tranſpired, are laid to have conferred with her majeſty upon a ſcheme 
which Henry had formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria. The parliament meet - 
ing on the twenty ſeventh day of October, the queen gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the wars in Flanders and Ireland had drained her exchequer, in ſpite 
of all her frugality; and they indulged her with a more conſiderable ſubſidy 
than had ever been granted ſince her acceſſion. In conſideration of this ſupply, 
ſhe iſſued a proclamation for repealing ſome monopolies of ſalt, oil, ſtar 
and other commodities, which gave — to the nation; and the commons 
deputed fourſcore of their body to preſent their humble thanks for this in- 
ſtance of her parental regard. Then they paſſed an act for the relief of the 
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and having made ſome other laws of public- utility, were diſſolved in * 


the month of December. 75 
S LXIX. The rebels in Ireland being again put in motion, by 8 and 
- promiſes from the king of Spain, the lord deputy marched againſt Tyrone, 
whom he drove from his camp under Blackwater, expelled the Macgeniſſes 
from Lecale, took Dundrum, and ſeveral other caſtles belonging to the re- 
bels, ſecured the abbey of Armagh with a ſtrong garriſon, advanced as far 
north as Dungannon, and routed them in ſeveral encounters. Sir Henry 
Docwra compelled Macſwiny Fanagh to ſubmit, and retrieved ſome caſtles which 
had been betrayed to the rebels; and Sir George Carew ſeizing the titular earl of 
Deſmond, and Florence Maccarty, ſent them to England, where they died in 

riſon. On the twenty-firſt day of September, a Spaniſh fleet entered the 


rbour of K inſale, and Don John de Aguilla _— with four thoufand ve- 
ork, in obedience to the 


terans, Sir Richard Piercy retreated with his men to 
order he had received, The Spaniſh general immediately publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, declaring he was come to execute the pope's bull againſt Elizabeth, and 
re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion. Tyrone and O Donel aſſembling their forces, 
reſolved to join him; but, before they could advance into Munſter, the lord 
deputy had inveſted the Spaniards in Kinſale; and detached Carew to ſtop 


their progreſs on the frontiers : but another reinforcement of two thouſand: 


Spaniards landing at Beerhaven -and Balrimore, under the command of Si- 
beure and Alonſo O Campo, were joined by O Donel and Tyrone, fo as to 
conſtitute an army of ſeven thouſand horſe and foot, with which they ad- 
vanced to the relief of Kinſale. Inſtead of throwing a ſupply into the place, 
they were defeated by the lord deputy, with the loſs of twelve hundred 
men killed on the ſpot; and O Campo with three Spaniſh officers were 
taken. Syriago arriving with ſeven hundred recruits at Caſtlehaven, was no 
ſooner informed of this defeat, than he ſet ſail for Spain, carrying O Donel 
along with him; and Tyrone retired to his faſtneſſes in Ulſter. Aguila, diſ- 
couraged by theſe diſaſters, ſurrendered upon honourable conditions, and the 
lord deputy took poſſeſſion of Kinſale. The Spaniards were conveyed to their 
own country in Engliſh bottoms z and Aguila gave ſuch an unfavourable ac- 
count of Tyrone and his confederates, that Philip would ſend no more troops 
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to Ireland, though he ſtil] ſupplied the rebels with money, arms, and am- In Ch. 7602. 


munition. | 

$ LXX. In the beginning of this year, an ambaſſador extraordinary ar- 
riving from France, in order to regulate the navigation which had been in 
terrupted on both ſides by depredations, the queen appointed commiſſioners to 


treat upon the ſubject ; and all differences were compromiſed. The Englith 
miniſter in Paris had, in the name of his miſtreſs, made a propoſal to Henry 
of a league offenſive and defenſive, in order to drive the Spaniards intirely 


aut of the Low Countries; but the finances of the French king were fo dit- 
ordered, and his kingdom ſo filled with malecontents, that he could not en- 
fate in an enterprize of ſuch importance. The archduke Albert had made 
ome advances towards a peace with Elizabeth, but ſhe rejected them, left the 
ſtates of the Netherlands ſhould be tempted to throw themſelves into the arms 
of France. That they might be encouraged to maintain the war, ſhe fuſ- 
pended their annual payment for two years, and allowed them to raife ſeven 
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thouſand men in England. ; Frederie Spinola: had undertaken to fortify him 
ſelf on the Iſle. of Wight; and his maſter Philip had equipped fifteen gallies, 
having two thouſand ſoldiers on board for that Lace. The queen being in- 
formed of his deſign, ſent vice- admiral Leviſon, and Sir William Monſon, to 
deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet in the harbours of Portugal. Monſon being left be. 
hind to wait for a reinforcement of Dutch ſhips, Leviſon proceeded on his 
voyage, and fell in with the Spaniſh plate fleet from America, which he im- 
mediately attacked without ſucceſs. It was ſo numerous, and ſtrongly con- 
voyed * galleons, that he was ſurrounded, and in great danger of being 
taken. He made ſhift, however, to retire, and being joined by Monſon, 
ſailed to the port of Seſimbria, in which he found an Eaſt India carrack of 
fifteen hundred tuns: ſhe was richly laden, and guarded by eleven gallies, un- 
der the command of the marquis de Santa Cruz and Spinola. Nevertheleſs, 
the Engliſh admiral attacked her without heſitation, ſunk two of the galhes, 
compelled the reſt to ſheer off in a ſhattered condition, and taking poſſeſſion of 
the carrack, valued at one million two hundred thoufand crowns, broughr her 
in ſafety to England. Spinola having refitted fix of the gallies, fer fail from 
Liſbon for Flanders; but falling in with Sir Robert Manſel in the channel, 
two 8 228 were ſunk, a third wrecked, and he eſcaped with the reſt to 
Du — a | . : 

$ LXXI. In the courſe of this year, a rancorous quarrel broke ont be 
tween the Jeſuits and the ſecular priefts in England, which laſt aceuſed the 
others as the cauſe of all the ſevere laws which had been enacted againſt the 
catholics ; becauſe they had been concerned in all the conſpiracies, and even 
hired aſſaſſins to murder her majeſty. Bitter pamphlets were publifhed on 
both ſides. The ſecular prieſts were ſaddled with a fuperior called Blackwell, 
attached to the Jeſuits, who continued to oppreſs, and even declared them 
ſchiſmatics; but they appealed to the pope, who revoked his authority. Se- 
cretary Cecil recommended the ſeculars to the protection of the French king; 
but Elizabeth iſſued a proclamation, commanding all the Jeſuits to deparr 
the kingdom immediately; and this order was extended to ſuch ſeculars as 
would refuſe to take the oath of allegiance. It was at this juncture that Henry 
IV. of France ordered the marechal de Biron to be beheaded, for having con- 
ſpired with other noblemen to diſmember the French monarchy. The-marechal 
de Bouillon, who was likewiſe concerned in this conſpiracy, retired to Ger- 
many, from whence he follicited: Elizabeth's interceſſion with his maſter; and 
ſhe, by her ambaſſador, hinted to Henry, that this might be a Spaniſh ſtrata- 
gem to infect him with ſuſpicions of his beſt ſubjects; but that prince told 

the Engliſh ambaſſador, his miſtreſs had a better opinion of Bouillon than he 
deſerved, inaſmuch as he had actually engaged in the conſpiracy of Effex, 
againſt her own perſon and dignity. 

S XXII. The rebellion in Munſter being revived by a ſupply in money 
from Spain, the preſident took by aſſault Dunboy, which had been fortified 
by O Sullivan, and drove him with his confederates out of the province. The 
lord deputy marching to Blackwater, erected a bridge over the river, and a 
fort, to which he gave his own name of Charlemont : Tyrone having fled to 
caſtle Roe on the Ban, the whole country was waſted, and the caſtle, in which 
his moſt valuable effects were ſecured, fell into the hands of Sir Er wy 

chetter, 
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cheſter, on whom the lord deputy beſtowed the government of Montjoy, an- 
other fort which he had juſt raiſed at Locheaugh. O Cahan, Macguire, Rory 
O Donel and the O Rileys, having ſubmitted, he directed his route into Con- 
naught, where he finiſhed the fort of Gallway : then Sir Arthur Chicheſter 
and Sir Henry Docwra joining their forces, purſued Tyrone through the faſt - 
neſſes till the approach of winter. By this time the native Iriſh were reduced 
to a deplorable condition. Their corn and houſes were deſtroyed, their cattle 


driven away: ſo that many thouſands of them periſhed in the woods by cold 


and famine. They now curſed Tyrone as the author of all their miſeries. 
His adherents dropped off daily, and ſubmitting to the deputy, met with a 


favourable reception. Tyrone himſelf had, in the ſpring, ſent propoſals of An. Ch. 1603. 


ſubmiſſion, which the queen rejected with diſdain, until ſhe was importuned 
by Cecil, by the French ambaſſador at his requeſt, and laſtly by her council, 
to indulge him with ſuch terms as would put an end to an expenſive rebellion, 
fraught with miſery and bloodſhed, At length ſhe conſented to ſign his par- 
don, which was ſent to the lord Montjoy, with powers to grant part of the 


conditions he demanded. The neceffities of Tyrone were ſo urgent, that he 


repaired to Millefont, where, throwing himſelf at the deputy's feet, he ſub- 
_ mitted his life and eſtate to the queen's mercy. O Rourke followed his ex- 
ample; and the rebellion being entirely ſuppreſſed, the whole kingdom was 
reduced to obedience and tranquillity. © . 

$ LXXIII. The queen had pardoned him with ſuch reluctance, that many 
people imagined her laſt illneſs was produced from her chagrin at that event. 
It muſt be owned, however, ſhe had many more powerful cauſes of grief and 
mortification. She was very loth to relinquiſh the pleaſures of life and royalty. 
She endeavoured to conceal the ravages which time had made upon her con- 
ſtirution, even from her own knowledge. She affected an extravagant gaiety 
both in her dreſs and diverſions, and even engaged in a childiſh intercourſe of 
love with the earl of Clanrickarde, a young Iriſh nobleman, who reſembled 
Eſſex in his perſonal qualifications ; but he did not meet her advances with 
equal warmth, and for that reaſon the intercourſe was ſoon laid afide. She 
tried to divert her attention from diſagreeable objects, by hunting, tourna- 
ments, and parties of pleaſure : but, in ſpite of all her endeavours, ſhe 
was ſeized with the horrors of melancholy. She became peeviſh, penſive, 
filent, and Gghed and wept inſenſibly. Perhaps the faculties of her mind 
were impaired by long and violent exerciſe. Perhaps ſhe reflected with re- 
morſe upon ſome actions of her life, which were contrary to humanity, can- 
dour, and good morals. She had juſt loſt a friend and confident in the 
counteſs of Nottingham; ſhe had been thwarted by her miniſtry and council 
in the affair of Tyrone; ſhe found her conſtitution decaying ; ſhe foreſaw, 
through the exaggerating miſt of jealouſy, her courtiers and dependants, 
ſhrinking away in the evening of her life, in-order to recommend themſelves 
to her fucceſſor; and her indignation againſt the unfortunate Eſſex having 
ſubſided, ſhe lamented his fate, remembering nothing of him but the amiable 
ſide of his character, and the pleaſure ſhe had enjoyed in his converſation. 
Such a concurrence of cauſes, joined to the infirmities of her body, was more 
than ſufficient to plunge her into an abyſs of deſpondence. She loſt her ap- 
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petite, and could enjoy no repoſe : feeling a perpetual heat in her. ſtomach, 
attended with an unquenchable thirſt, ſhe drank without geaſing, but refuſed 


the aſſiſtance of her phyſicians. When the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſecre- 


tary Cecil, and others of her council, intreated her on their knees to take 


what was neceſſary for her ſuſtenance and relief, ſhe peeviſhly replied, that the 
knew her own conſtitution, and was in no danger. At length, teazed by their 
intreaties, ſhe deſired they would let her die in quiet. Her melancholy and 
diſtemper gaining ground, Cecil and the lord admiral deſired to know her 
ſentiments with regard to the ſucceſſion; and ſhe ſaid, as the crown of Eng- 
land had been always held by kings, it ought not to devolve upon raſcals, 
but upon her immediate heir the king of Scotland. Having continued ſitting 
upon cuſhions for ten days, without cloſing an eye, or uttering a ſyllable, ſhe 


was put to bed partly by force, and ſeemed to revive a little: ſhe heard ſome 
pious meditations, and joined in prayer with the archbiſhop of Centerbury.. : 


$LXXIV. After ſhe was deprived of her ſpeech, the noblemen of her 
council deſired ſhe would give ſome token of her approving the Scottiſh mo- 
narch as her ſucceſſor ;- and ſhe laid her hand upon her head as a mark of ap- 


- probation. On the twenty-fourth day of March, about two o'clock in the 
morning, ſhe expired, in the ſeventieth year of her age, and in the forty-fifth 


of her reign. She had given orders that her corpſe ſhould not be touched or 
ſeen by any perſon but her own women: it was therefore not expoſed to public 
view, but being conveyed from Richmond, where ſhe died, to Whitehall, was 
interred in the chapel of Henry VII. at Weftminſter, with great. magnificence. 
Elizabeth, in her perſon, was maſculine, tail, ſtraight, and ſtrong limbed, with 


an high round forehead, brown eyes, fair complexion, fine white teeth, and 


yellow hair. She danced with great agility; her voice was ſtrong and fhrill ; 
ſhe underſtood muſic, and played upon ſeveral inſtruments. She poſſeſſed an 
excellent memory, underſtood the dead and living languages, had made good 
proficiency in the ſciences, and was well read in hiſtory. Her converſation 
was ſprightly and agreeable, her judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion acute, her 


application indefatigable, and her courage invincible. She was the great bul- 
wark of the proteſtant religion: ſhe was highly commendable for her general 


regard to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; and even for her rigid oeco- 
nomy, which ſaved the public money, and evinced that love for her people, 
which ſhe fo warmly profeſſed : yet ſhe deviated from juſtice in ſome inſtances 
when her intereſt or paſſions were concerned ; and notwithſtanding all her great 
qualities, we cannof deny that ſhe was vain, proud, imperious, and in fome 
caſes cruel. Her predominant paſſions were jealouſy and avarice; though ſhe 
was alſo ſubject to fuch violent guſts of anger as overwhelmed all regard to 
the dignity of her ſtation, and even hurried her beyond the bounds of common 
decency. She was wiſe and ſteady in her principles of government; and, 


above all princes, fortunate in a miniſtry *. 


Her vanity appeared in her love of flattery, in her old age. Her behaviour to Sir James Melvil, 
which ſhe greedily ſwallowed even when it was when he came as ambaſſador from Mary queen 
fulſome and abturd ; and in the variety and richneſs of Scots, was altogether childiſh. Undertand- 
of her apparel, which ſhe continued to wear even ing that he had been à traveller, OOO hor 
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dreſs every day, that he might tell her which 
kind of habit became her beſt. She asked 
whether ſhe or his queen was the fairer, the 
taller, and the better dancer; and when he faid 
that 7. ny taller than her highneſs, ſhe an- 
ſwered, then Mary was/too high, for ſhe 
herſelf was neither too high nor too low. She 
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none of which ſhe had the liberality to diſtribute 
among her ſervants... She raiſed one hundred 
thouſand crowns yearly, by 1 — licences to 


Roman catholics and non-conformiſts, exempting 
by law — s, 


them from the penalty inflicted 
who did not regularly attend divine worſhip. She 


exacted every new-year's day above ſixty. thou- 


directed the lord Hunſdon to conduct Melvil, as if ſands crowns in gifts from her dependants. She 


by accident, into a gallery, where he ſhould hear 


her play upon the virginals. He gueſſed the 
contrivance, and without leave entered her apart- 
ment. Then ſhe defired to know whether ſhe 
or his miſtreſs. was the better muſician. In order 


to diſplay her learning, ſhe ſpoke to him in the 


F „High Dutch, and Italian languages; and 


entertained ſpies in all the houſes of the nobility, 


encouraged informers, introduced the uſe of tor- 
number of penal laws; 


tures, enacted a 
and by the terror of her ſuſpicion, which was ge- 
nerally fatal to the object, drove many gentlemen 
into exile, that ſhe might proſecute them to con- 
- fiſcation, and enjoy their eſtates. Her choleric 


detained him two days, until he thou] fee her diſpoſition | prompted her often to revile foreign 


dance a fahrend. 
Her cruelty and jealoufy were too conſpi 


in the fate of the duke of Norfolk and Mary 


queen of Scots. Of avarice and parſimony ſhe 
exhibited numberleſs proofs, in extorting preſents 
from noblemen, on pretence of viſiting them at 
their houſes: in allowing her ambaſſadors in fo- 


reign countries to live at their own expence, un- 
til ſo 


me of them were ruined ; and in carrying on 
the war againſt Spain at the charge of private ad- 
venturers. When ſhe died, beſides a vaſt quantity 
of plate and jewels, ſhe left three thouſand robes, 


ambaſſadors. in the groſſeſt terms; to inſult her 


; miniſters and ſubjects in the moſt abuſive language, 
and even to chaſtiſe her female attendants with 


her own hand. On ſuch occaſions, the uſed to 
utter oaths and imprecations in the moſt vulgar 


ſtile ; and the ladies of her court did not ſcruple 


to follow her example. Her art 
in cajoling her parliament and pe 

moſt flattering. careſſes, the fincerity of which 
they could not doubt, when they found themſelves 


rich and happy under her adminiſtration, 


_. Winwood. Melvil. Osborne. Carte, 
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| Hiſtory of the Engliſh Church, from the Union of che 'twd Roſes to the 
t . „ e emo Union of the two Crowns. ee 
I. Henry VIII. apres an uncommon zeal for the tatbvlic religion. & III. 8275 

Preſſon of religious houſes. 5 HI. A ft of articles concerning religion, 28 

i in the convocation, and. publiſhed. 5 IV. Henry's inconfitency in religion. 

a 72 CE — erudition of 'a chriſtian mun. & VI. Pyo- 

Jie fer reviewing 'peſting the *canons.. $ VII. Propoſal for uboliſting the 

maſs. in France and England. $ VIII. 9 5 Hom to 233 Si vo ek in 

| the beginning of Edward's reign. F IX. A general wifitation of England. 
þ | SX. - Proceedings in convocation. & XI. Gardintr is committed 16 'the'Towver. 

1 + The now fg) is ere org XII. Compliance of Boner. & XIII. Sets 
| F *anabaptijts and gajpellers.  $ XIV. Implements of ſuperſtition Jubpreſſed. 
if XV. Hooper refujes. to wear the epiſcopal veſtments. S XVI. The bool of 
'F | | . "Common Prayer corretted. & NVII. Reformation of ectlefiaftital laws, & XVIII. 
Proceedings in the tountil of Trem. & XIX. The fee of Dirham divided. 
j EO XX. Fate of the Engliſh church under Mary. & XXI. The reformation 
| eſtabliſhed by Elizabeth. & XXII. She afts with vigour againſt the diſſenters. 
S XXIII. Feſuits appear in the diſguiſe of Puritans. & XXIV. Opinions of 
the diſſenters. & XXV. Who are ſeverely treated, at the inſtigation of Parker 
| archbiſhop of Canterbury. & XX VI. They are favoured by his ſucceſſor Grindal. 
j | | Set of Browniſts. & XXVII. The Puritans are perſecuted by archbiſhop 

| Whitgift. S XXVIII. But they continue to multiply and gain ground. 


ly 8 " $I. A HBISHOP Bourchier, who crowned Henry VII. dying ſoon 
ii | after that ceremony, was ſucceeded by Morton biſhop of Ely, who 
= | f had been ſo inſtrumental in raiſing Henry to the throne. One of this prince's 
| maxims was to live well with the clergy : and therefore we find no diſturbance 
in the Engliſh church during his whole reign ; nor any eccleſiaſtical ſtep of 
importance, except a regulation of ſanctuaries, which the king obtained from 
it the pope, who, by way of recompenſing himſelf for this favour, ſent Jaſper 
i - Pons as his agent to collect money from the Engliſh people for diſpenſations 
it f from going to the jubilee. We have, in the courſe of the hiſtory, mentioned 
| od this pontiff's ſcheme againſt the Turks, in which he invited Henry to engage. 
| His ſucceſſor Julian II. wrote to him on the ſame ſubject ; and he amuſed 
Wo both with general promiſes which he had no intention to perform. The af- 
1 | fairs of the church are ſo interwoven with the civil hiſtory of Henry VIII. in 
i | whoſe reign the reformation began, that the chief eccleſiaſtical events are 
E - g there recorded; and indeed there was no room to treat of the Engliſh church 
ſj : apart, after it had renounced the papal ſupremacy. During the firſt eighteen 
= | years of this prince's reign, he acted in ſpiritual matters as an humble depen- 


dant of the Roman pontiff. He exerciſed his pen in defence of the papal 
| | 2 autho- 
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authority: he ſent deputies to the council of the Lateran, which had been | 
convoked in oppoſition to that of Piſa. He called in all the books of Luther, ; 
from whoſe doctrine two and forty articles were collected, and condemned by | 


virtue of a commiſſion which Wolſey iffued as legate in England: Henry like- 
wiſe granted a privilege for printing Fiſher's book againſt the German re. 
formers; and, upon all occaſions manifefted uncommon zeal for the catholic 
religion. The cardinal being veſted with his legatine power, expreſſed un- 
common animoſity againſt thoſe who profeſſed the new doctrine. Six men 
and one woman were condemned: to the flames at Coventry, for having taught 
their children to repeat the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, and the | | 
apoſtles. creed, in the vulgar tongue. Severities of the ſame nature were 
practiſed in different parts of the kingdom, where the reformation began to 
gain nd. This, however, was the only practice in which the cardinal and 
the c could agree. He aſſumed a power of calling convocations, and 
layi x ft under contribution; and, when they complained of theſe en- 
croachments, he threatened them with a general viſitation. He was ſup- 
ported in theſe arbitrary proceedings by the king, who reaped the fruits of 
his exaction, and began to hold the perſons of the clergy in contempt, on ac- 
count of their (ignorance and profligacy. Nevertheleſs, he ſtill retained his at- 
tachment to the old religion. When Luther, at the defire of his patron the 
elector of Saxony, wrote a letter to the king of England, exeuſing the acri- 
mony and abuſe with which he had treated him in his writings, Henry, in his 
anſwer, retorted the other's. virulence, in ſarcaſmis upon his doctrine, and refuſed 
to forgive him on any other terms than thoſe of his retracting his errors, re- 
nouneing his wife, and retiring from the world, to pafs the remainder of his 
days in penance and mortification. It appears from a letter of cardinal Wolſey 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter, that the firſt had formed a plan for a reformation | | 
of the clergy; and pope Adrian himſelf was fo well difpofed in this particular, | 
that the German princes were encouraged to preſent him with the grievances | 
of the church, digeſted into an hundred articles, containing an account of the | 
luxury, proplianity, avarice, ſuperſtition, and pride of ecclefiaſtics ; but the | 
good effects of the pope's moderation were prevented by the cabals and in- | 
trigues of his clergy z and, in England, Henry ſtill continued to proſecute the : | 
Lutherans. = 5 
II. After the fall of Wolſey, we have ſeen in the civil hiſtory, the de- 
mands of Henry upon his clergy; and in what manner they ſubſcribed to the 
articles in which they owned his ſupremacy. Cranmer being appointed arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the king deliberated with him about the ſuppreſſion of 
monaſteries ; and it was reſolved, that this ſhould be preceded by a viſitation 
which in all probability would reconcile the people to the ſcheme, by bringing 
to light the vices and impoſture practiſed in religious houſes. Cromwell was 
created vicar-general, with ſuch powers as abſolutely ſuſpended all epiſcopal 
juriſdiction ;: and this power he delegated to his deputies, enabling them to 
confirm or annul the election of prelates, to fufpend or deprive them; to con- 
vene fynods, try eccleſiaſtieal cauſes, paſs, cenfures, and grant penſions to ſuch 
monks as might be willing to quit a monaſtic life. Their inſtructions were 
extremely minute touching their inquiry into the doctrines, morals, and be- 
haviour of abbots and abbeſſes, nuns, and friars; and they followed them 
with 
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with the utmoſt rigour, - diſcloſing ſuch ſcenes of vice, obſcenity,” and im - 
poſture, as expoſed them to the deteſtation of all thoſe who retained the leaſt 
regard for decency and good order, After three hundred and ſeventy-ſix ab- 
bies had been ſuppreſſed, when a motion was made in convocation for tran- 
ſlating the Bible into the Engliſh language, Gardiner and the popiſh biſhops 
oppoſed it with all their power; till Henry himſelf ordered that the tranſlation 
ſhould be begun; and it was afterwards printed at Paris. In the mean time, 
an Engliſh book, called the King's Primer, ' was publiſhed, containing the 
doctrines of chriſtianity, ſet forth in a plain, familiar manner, and expoſing. 
the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh clergy. | ? 

$ III. A convocation being held, to confirm the ſentence againſt the king's. 
late marriage, the lower houſe preſented the upper houſe with fifty-nine opinions 
meriting reformation, extracted from the ſermons and writings of Cranmer 
and the proteſtant party. After a long debate, they eſtabliſhed a fer. of ar- 
ticles concerning religion, ordaining biſhops to inſtruct; the people in the Bible. 
and the Creed, and to condemn all doctrines that were declared heretical by. 
the firſt four councils of the church; namely, thoſe of Nice, Conſtantinople, 
Epheſus, and Calcedon : acknowledging baptiſm to be a divine inſtitution, . 
and condemning the doctrines of the Anabaptiſts and Pelagians on that ſubject: 
limiting penance to the articles of contrition, confeſſion, and amendment of 
life, as neceſſary to ſalvation; and declaring abſolution pronounced: by the 
prieſt to be as effectual, as if by God himſelf: confirming the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation z and defining juſtification to be a perfect renewal in Chriſt, 


the fruit of the chriſtian virtues operating both outwardly and inwardly z and 


recommending images in churches as helps to devotion : exhorting the people 
ro honour the ſaints as perſons in glory; to praiſe God for them, and 
imitate their virtues; and to follicit their interceſſion at the throne of- 
225 to retain certain ſymbols, as containing myſtical ſignifications, and 
erving to lift up the mind to God: ſuch as the prieſt's veſtments, the cere- 
mony of ſprinkling holy water, to remind us of our baptiſm and the hlood of 
Chriſt; of giving dar . in ſign of our union with Chriſt, and in remem- 
brance of the ſacrament; of carrying candles on Candlemaſs day, alluding to 
Chriſt as the ſpiritual light; giving aſhes on Aſh-wedneſday, in token of pe- 
nance and mortality ; bearing palms on Palm-ſunday, thereby ſhewing a de-. 
fire to receive Chriſt in our hearts as he entered into Jeruſalem z creeping 
to the croſs, Kiſſing it, and ſetting up the ſepulchre on Good-friday, in token 
of humility, and in remembrance of his death; of hallowing the font, to- 
ether with exorciſms and benedictions; recommending e for departed 
ſouls as good and charitable : but, as the ſcripture did not aſcertain the pains. 
they ſuffered, or the place in which they were confined, the people were en- 


joined to remit them wholly to God's merey, and to reject the notion of their 


being delivered from purgatory by the pope's pardons z by maſſes ſaid in 
particular places, or before certain images. Theſe articles were publiſhed 
with a preface by Henry himſelf; and the emperor made them the baſis of 
the famous Interim which he granted in favour of the German proteſtants. 
$ IV. The pope having ſummoned Henry to his council at Mantua, the 
king proteſted againſt the legarity aud proceedings of this aſſembly, and was 
ſeconded by the convocation of Canterbury. Hitherto he had acted _— the 
2 ion. 
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ſanction of this authority; but now Cromwell, as his vicar, independent of 
all reſtriction, publiſhed a ſet of inſtructions to the clergy, inforcing the late 
articles, and recommending order and diſcipline among the people. Theſe 
were followed by a new vilitation and diffolution, of the greater monaſterics. 
Some infamous methods were practiſed to perſuade and intimidate. che abbots 
and monks into a ſurrender of their houſes and charters. Henry was re- 
3332501 
own, and perſecuted equally piſts and proteſtants, w to con- 
form with his opini e the remonſtrances of Melancthon, 
who by letters exhorted him to a greater conſiſtency in his doctrines and con- 


duct. There was not one perſon in his dominions who durſt openly diſſent 


Om bis ſyſtem, except Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury; and we have al- 
Bo obſerved, in the civil hiſtory, that this prelate was ſcreened from de- 
firu&ion by the perſonal affection of Henry. ; CT; 

$V. After the fall of Cromwell, the archbiſhop was oblged to proceed 
with, great caytion, and reſolved to befriend the proteſtants, by gradually 
ſapping the foundations of the Romiſh religion. He called a convocation in 
London, to conſult upon means for putting a ſtop to the perſecution, and re- 
forming the clergy ; he recommended a reviſion of the laws and canons enacted 
againſt ſimony, perjury, blaſphemy, and other crimes, and propoſed a tranſla- 
tion of the Bible, which was actually printed by Grafton, and publiſhed by 
the king's authority. He likewiſe, with the king's permiſſion, decreed that the 
uſe of tapers, {ilk habits, and other ornaments of images, ſhould be aboliſhed ; 
that a chapter of the New Teſtament ſhould be read in every pariſh, morning 
and evening; that the miſſals, and other books of ec ſhould be examined, 
corrected, and caſtigated of all feigned legends, ſuperſtitious oraiſons, collects, 
verſicles, refponſes, and names of ſaints, not mentioned in the ſcripture, The 
king afterwards granted a commiſſion to a ſelect number of the convocation, 
to ; 85 up a ion af the chriſtian doctrine, for the neceſſary erudition of 
a chriſtian man, This performance contained the declaration of faith, the 
creed, the ſeven ſacraments, the ten. commandments, the Lord's prayer, the 
Ave Maria; an article of freewill ; an article of juſtification; an article of 
good works, and another of prayer for departed ſouls. | 
S VI. Notwithſtanding theſe points which Cranmer gained in favour of the 
reformed religion, in oppoſition to Gardiner, Bonner, and other Romiſh pre- 
lates, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ſtill remained in full force, under the 
protection of the king, himſelf, e to this article of belief, 
that many ꝓ were brought to the ſtake for diſbelieving the real preſence 
in the Euchariſt, We have ſeen what ſnares were laid for the deſtruction of 
Cranmer ; and that they not only miſcarried, but even ſerved to confirm 
Henry's confidence in that prelate's innocence and integrity, The king was 
ſo much convinced of the purity of his intention, that he did not take um- 
brage at the archbiſhop's making a motion in the houſe of lords for mode- 
rating the proceedings upon the act of the ſix articles, which had been the 
foundation of a moſt cruel perſecution, Though Cranmer was on this oc- 
caſion unſupported by the other prelates, he argued: with ſuch ſtrength of 
reaſon, that the houſe d to the act of mitigation. In the ſame parlia- 
ment he propoſed a Agel of the eccleſiaſtical laws; and an act paſſed, autho- 
mn me 
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riſing the king to nominate ſixteen eccleſiaſtics, and as many laymen, for re- 


Burnet. 


An. Ch. 1546. 


viewing the canons. Cranmer actually finiſhed the draught of a code, inti- 


tuled Reformatio legum ecclefiaſticarum, which he preſented to the King at 


Hampton- court; and letters patent were drawn up for authorifing this digeſt. 
Nay, Henry about this time ſeemed bent upon a further reformation. In a let- 
ter to the archbiſhop, he forbade the practice of creeping to the croſs, and of 


ſeveral other ſuperſtitious ceremonies of popery: but his intention was partly 
fruſtrated by the remonſtrances of Gardiner, who, in a letter to him from 


the imperial court, where he reſided, gave him to underſtand, that if any fur- 


ther innovations ſhould be made in the religion of England, the emperor would 
never conſent to a pacification. This was the true reaſon for dropping the 
ſcheme of the digeſt, in which Cranmer had made fuch conſiderable progreſs. 
Nevertheleſs, Cranmer, in obedience to Henry's commands, tranſlated the li- 
turgy, and ſome proceſſions, into the Engliſh language. 22 Fr 
S VII. Towards the latter end of his reign, he became more and more ar- 
bitrary, both in ſpirituals and temporals. The archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, Bonner of London, and ſeveral other prelates, were fain to make con- 
veyances in his favour, of many manours belonging to their different dioceſes, 
upon very flight conſiderations ; and theſe deeds were confirmed by parliament, 
which had already beſtowed upon him all the colleges, free chapels, and other 
remaining religious endowments. In the laſt year of his reign, the French 
king ſent over Annibault his admiral, with a propoſal for aboliſhing the maſs 
in both kingdoms ; and Henry reliſhed the ſcheme ſo well, that he ordered 
Cranmer to draw up the form of a communion, to be ſubſtituted in the room 
of it; but his death prevented it from being put in execution. SY: 67 
$ VIII. When Edward ſucceeded to the throne, the archbiſhop exerted all 
his influence to complete the reformation. The king had been inſtructed by 
tutors, who were attached to the proteſtant doctrines; and the protector 
openly favoured that religion. Cranmer was aſſiſted by Barlow biſhop of 
St. David's, Ridley afterwards biſhop of London, and ſeveral other able 
preachers," who, by their zeal and elocution, contributed to the ſucceſs of his 
endeavours. Gardiner perceiving, from the - complexion of the miniſtry, and 
the inclinations of the people, that he ſhould be of very little ſervice to the cauſe 
of popery, by openly oppoſing the tenets of the reformation, endeavoured to 
check the progreſs of them, by repreſenting to the protector, that all innova- 
tions during a minority, would produce confuſion and diſturbance in the ſtate ; 
and propoſing that matters of religion ſhould continue as they were left at the 
death of Henry, until the reighing king ſhould take the management of affairs 
into his own hands. Very little regard was paid to his inſinuations. A book writ- 
ten againſt the corruptions of popery, and publiſhed by Herman archbiſhop - 
elector of Cologne, was now tranſlated into the Engliſh language, and printed 
in London by the direction of Cranmer. - This performance made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the people, which were further enlightened by 
Marcart's declaration-of the maſs, and the paraphraſe of Eraſmus on the New 
Teſtament, which were carefully tranſlated and publiſhed for the general uſe of 
the nation Glaſier, in a ſermon at St. Paul's church, affirmed, that the in- 
ſtitution of Lent was no more than a poſitive law ; and others preached againſt 
other parts of the-popiſh worſhip : but, theſe were virulently oppoſed by = in- 
| | erior 
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ferior clergy, who derived their ſubſiſtence from the fees they received by the 
ſacraments, and other ſacramentals, and chiefly by ſinging maſſes for the de- 
parted fouls of the poor; for which they charged two pence a maſs. Theſe 
therefore were enemies to the reformation, which would have deprived them of 
bread; and they were ſupported by Gardiner, Bonner and Fonſtal, who de- 
clared againſt, all alteration in religion: but, the chief of the party was the 
princeſs Mary, who now openly eſpouſed the regulations of her father, and in 
particular the act of the ſix articles. 

8 IX. On the other hand, the props of the reformation were firſt, the young 
king himſelf, who had been carefully educated in proteſtant principles by Dr. 
Cox, and Mr. Chiek, the protector, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 
Holbeach biſhiop of London, Goodrich of Ely, and Ridley elect of Rocheſter. 
Old Latimer was now. releaſed, but refuſing to reſume his epiſcopal function, 


lived privately with Cranmer. This prelate and his friends obtained letters pa- 


tent for a viſitation over England, during which all biſhops were prohibited 
from preaching in any place but in their gwn-cathedrals ; and other eceleſiaſtics 
were reſtricted to their collegiate or parochial churches, unleſs provided with 
the king's ſpecial licence. The kingdom was divided into ſix ſeparate diſtricts 
or circuits; and the viſitors for each conſiſted of two gentlemen, a civilian, a 
divine, and a regiſter. They were furniſhed with injunctions, articles, and ho- 
milies drawn up for the inſtruction of the people; and they were accompanied 
by the moſt eminent preachers, to explain the moſt uſeful articles of religion. 
The common. people conſidered the prieſts as ſo, many mountebanks, ' who had 
ſecrets for the ſalvation of their ſouls, and thought nothing was neceſſary but 
to leave their ſpiritual concerns to the ſkill and direction of ſuch empirics. 
Some preachers had run into the other extreme, and perſuaded their hearers, 
that if they magnified Chriſt, and depended wholly upon his merits and inter- 
ceſſion, they could not periſh, even though they ſhould lead the moſt profli- 
gate lives, In the homilies theſe errors were rectified. They afcribed the ſal- 
vation of mankind to the death and ſufferings of Chriſt: but they declared 
there was no ſalvation through Chriſt, but to ſuch as truly repented, and lived 
according to the rules of the goſpel. The articles and injunctions related to 
the renunciation of the papal power, the acknowledgment of the king's ſupre- 
macy, preaching and teaching the elements of religion in the vulgar tongue, 
taxing the benefices of the clergy for the ſupport of the poor, the maintenance 
of ſcholars and manſion- houſes, regulating the lives of churchmen, and abo- 


liſhing ſuperſtition, pilgrimages, images, and other abſurdities of the popiſn 


religion. In a word, the inſtructions and injunctions contained excellent rules 


for the reformation of the clergy, as well as of the ignorant laity, and for the 
advancement of true piety and good morals. Nevertheleſs, they met with great 
oppoſition. Bonner received them with a proteſtation, that he would obſerve 
them, if they were not contrary to God's law, and the ordinances of the church. 
Sir Anthony Cook, and the other viſitors, complaining of this proteſt to the 
council, he was ordered to appear; and though he made a full ſubmiſſion, was 
committed to the Fleet- priſon. The council being informed of Gardiner's inten- 
tion to reject the homilies, ſummoned him to the board, and expoſtulated with 
him upon the ſubject. He affirmed that the homilies contained manifeſt con 
tradictions, and excluded charity from juſtification; he offered to diſpute upon 
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this pr do any opponent whatſoever : and he exclaimed 
againſt the paraphraſe of Eraſmus,” which he faid was bad enough in the ori- 
gmal, but much worſe in the Engliſt tranſlation. Notwithſtanding all his ar- 
guments, he was lrkewiſe ſent to the fleet, from wherice he wrote a letter in his 
own” vindication to the protector, when this nobleman returned in triumph 
from Scotland: but he was not releaſed till after the ſeſſions of patliament, 
when he was fer at liberty by an act of pardon. dit Si e Mae 

$ X. On the fifth day of November, the eonvocation met, and Taylor dean 
of Lincoln was choſen prolocutor: Cramer opened the aflembly with a ſpeech, 


in which he preſſed the members to a further reformation, that the remains of 


popery might be entirely laid afide; The lower houſe preſented four petitions 
to the — 1 — praying that the eceſeſtaſtieal laws might be — and 
iſhed, purſuant to a ſtatute enacted in the late reign, that the elergy of the 
er houſ might he admitted to ſit in parliament wich the commons, ac- 
cording to ancient we the corrections made by the biſhops and 
others in the offices of di ſervice, by order of the convocation, might be 
Hid before the kouſe ;. and that the rigout of the ſtatute for the payment of 
firſt· fruits might be mitigated, The attendance of the lower clergy in parlia- 
ment had beem two hundred years im diſuſe; and therefore no regard was 
paid to this perition. It was reſol ved, however, that ſome biſhops and divines 
ſhould be appointed to labour for the refor mation of the efutch-fervice. In 
this convocation, a motion was made for annulling alt eanons, laws and 
againſt the marriage of prieſts, and likewiſe all yows of celibacy'; and a reſo- 
lution taken to adminiſter the communiom in bot} Kinds: this was/initnediately 
confirmed: by act of parliament. | ads wg x 
$ XI. At the ſame time the privy-eoanedl publiſhed a/proclathation, indem 
nifying all thoſe who had omitted bearing candles on Candlemas day, taking 
aſbes on Afh-Wedneſday, creeping to the crofs, carrying palms, and other ce- 


remonies of ſuperſtition. They likewiſe directed a mindate to the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, for a generab ſuppreſſion of images; and this order was rigo- 
rouſly pat. in — — not without a dangerous oppoſition. 52 
mer's next care was to form a committee for reforming the offices of the church. 
It was compoſed of eminent prelates and doctors in divinity, who proceeded 
with equal accuracy and circumſpection. A form being drawn up for the 
communion in both kinds, was publiſhed by che king's proclamation, and the 
books diſtributed through all the pariſhes of England. Fhe new book of Com- 
mon- prayer, and the other offices compoſed by the committee, were extremely 
diſagreeable to Gardiner, who exerted all his eloquence and influence in excit- 
ing the people to reject ſuch innovations; he preached openly againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the government, and employed all his emiffaries to bring their in- 
junctions into contempt with the multitude. — ſeveral dangerous 
commotions were raiſed; and the Lollard mob being the ſtronger, became very 
inſolent and licentious, until they were ſuppreſſed by the care and vigilance of 


the adminiſtration. Gardiner was ſeveral times ſarntmoned before the council, 


and reprimanded for the liberties he had taken in defending popery; ar length 
he flatly told the protector, that as à biſhop, he could not be anfwerable to his 
own conſcience, for omitting to preach upon the maſs and the 1 | 
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| which he conecived to be the principal points of the chriſtian religion. He 
was therefore committed to the Tower, and all his papers were ſecured. An. Ch. 1549, 


$ XII. The new. liturgy being eſtabliffied, and the act of uniformity paſſ- 


ed, another viſitation was fet on foot. The inſtructions given to the viſitors 
imported, That in all parifh-churches the fervice ſhould be read in a plain au- 


dible voice, as the people did not underſtand it while the priefts retained the 
tone they uſed in reading Latin prayers: That fome of the old rites ſhould be 
aboliſhed, fuch as the prieſt's kiffing the altar, the practice of crofling, lifting 
the book from one place to another, breathing on the bread, and ſhewing : 
>. before the diſtribution, praying by beads, and Pabfticucin 4 certain number of 
Ave Marias for one Pater-noſter. . That the priefts ſhould exhort the people to 
temember the box of the poor; and that curates ſhould preach and catechiſe at 
leaſt once itt ſtx weeks: That the communion ſhould not be ſold in trentals; 
and that there ſhould be but one communion in one church, except on Eaſter- 
day and Chriſtmas, when people came to the ſacrament in greater numbers; 
and that no markets ſhould be held, or bargains made in churches or chufch- 
yards, eſpecially in time of divine fervice or ſermon. Cranmer, at the ſame 
time, held a provincial viſttation, in which the articles were drawn according 
to the king's injunction. The council ſent orders to the biſhop of London, to 
forbid ſpecial maſſes in St. Paul's church; and to take care that there ſhould be 


only one communion at the great altar. Bonner immediately complied with this Burner: 


order, and the new ſervice wis univerfally received, except by the princeſs 
Mary, whoſe chaplains ffilt continued to fay maſs in her own family, not- 
withſtanding the exhortatiotis, and even threars of the council. 
XIII. In the courſe of this year public difptitations were held at Oxford 
Cambridge, touching the real preſence in the ſacrament. The Lutherans 
armed, That in the ſacrament, there was both the fubſtarice of the bread and 
wine, and Chriſt's body together. The proteftarits of Miſſerland taught, That 


the ſacrament was only an inſtitution, to commemoritte the death and ſufferings 


of Chriſt. Martin Bucer believed in che real preſence, though he did not think 
the myſtery was to be explained; and Calvin agreed with Him in maintaining, 


that the body and blood of Chriſt were really preſent. Peter Martyr ſettled at 


Oxford, publicly 1 ** the euchariſt in the Helvetian manner, and a tu- 
mult was raiſed on the occaſion. Public diſputations were afterwards held in 
pteſence of the king's cormiſfioners. Cranmer collected and publiſhed all the 
reaſons againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and was anſwered by Gardi- 
ner, under the name of Marcus Conſtantius. It was at this time, that the 
council ordered the laws to be put in execution againſt anabaptiſts, and other 


| heretics, who began to abound in England, and broach döctrines equally ab- 
ſurd and blaſphemons. Of theſe we Have already mentioned Joan Bocher, or 


Joan of Kent, whoſe death-wartant the young king ſigned with the utmoſt 
teluctance. There was another fe&t called CONT, who profeſſed the doc- 
trine of predeſtination, from which they made {ich inferences, that many peo- 


le gave way to their paſfions, under the notion of their being predeſtined to 
uch actions; ſo that impiety, and even deſperation, was often the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a belief. Luther altered his opinion concerning this tenet, and. 
— urrngg condemned it in his writings: but it was ſtill maintained by Calvin 
and Bucer. 


XIV. 
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XIV. We have, in the civil hiſtory, ſeen how Gardiner was deprived, and 


the protector diſgraced. Upon the fall of this nobleman, the hopes of the pa- 
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piſts began to revive; they even gave out that the old religion would prevail, 
ag the new ſervice was nothing more than an act of the duke of Somerſet. The 
council being appriſed of this report, wrote to all the biſhops of England, re- 
quiring all clergymen to deliver up all antiphonales, miſſals, grayles, proceſ- 
ſionals, manuals, legends, pies, portuaſſes, journals and ordinals, to ſuch as 
ſhould be appointed by the king to receive them; injoining the biſhops to ob- 
ſerve one uniform order, in the ſervice ſet forth by the common conſent of the 
realm: and in particular, to take care that there ſhould be proviſion made of 
bread and wine for the communion on Sunday. At the ſame time, an act paſſed 
in parliament, decreeing, That all books of ſuperſtition ſhould be deſtroyed; 
that all images in churches ſhould be defaced; and that the prayers to ſaints 
ſhould be expunged from all the primers which the late king had publiſhed. 
SXV. Ridley's elevation to the ſee of London, and Hooper's promotion to 
that of Glouceſter, were events that operated ſtrongly in favour of the reforma- 
tion. Yet, this laſt refuſed to wear the epiſcopal veſtments, which he ſaid were 
human inventions, and not ſuitable to the ſimplicity of the chriſtian religion. 
In vain Cranmer and Ridley exhorted him to comply with this ceremony, as a 
law injoined by the magiſtrate, and a matter of little or no conſequence in reli- 
ion. In vain did Bucer and Peter Martyr ſecond the opinion of theſe pre- 
2 Hooper continued obſtinate, and was for ſome time ſuſpended from 
preaching. In the courſe of this ſummer, John-a-Laſco was allowed to preach 
at St. Auſtin's in London, to a congregation of Germans, who had fled from 
their o.] country, rather than receive the Interim of the diet. They were 
erected into a corporation, and four other miniſters were aſſociated with John- 
a-Laſco, though he was ſuperintendant. At this juncture, Polydore Vergil 
was permitted to — own country, and to hold the archdeaconry of 
Wells, with his prebend of Nonnington, notwithſtanding his abſence from the 
kingdom. Poinet was declared biſhop of Rocheſter, and Coverdale was ap- 
pointed coadjutor to Veyſey biſhop of Exeter. The book of Common- prayer 
was reviewed, and many articles of it cenſured by Martin Bucer, who now 
wrote a book for the king's uſe, intituled, Concerning the kingdom of Chriſt. 
Young Edward was bent upon reforming the abuſes of the church. He even 
began to write a diſcourſe about a general reformation ; and it was at this pe- 
riod, that the journal of his proceedings commenced. 3 
$ XVI. In the beginning of the following year, Bucer died at Oxford, uni- 
verſally regretted by all thoſe who favoured the reformation. He was a perſon 


of great learning, modeſty, and zeal, and had nothing ſo much at heart as the 
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union of thoſe who profeſſed the doctrines of chriſtianity. The greateſt part 
of this year was ſpent by Cranmer and Ridley, in preparing the articles which 
ſhould contain the doctrines of the church of England, in a conciſe and plain 


form, cutting off the errors of popery, as well as thoſe lately introduced by 


the anabaptiſts and enthuſiaſts of Germany; avoiding the niceties of ſchoolmen, 
together with ſome points of controverſy; and with regard to others leaving a 
liberty to divines, of following their private opinions, without diſturbing the 
peace of the church. The next care of the reformers was to correct the book 
of Common- prayer, in which they made ſome additions and alterations, which 
were 
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were authoriſed by act of parliament. In the ſame ſeſſion another act was paſſ- 
ed, relating to holidays and faſting-days. It was decreed, That all Sundays, 
with the days marked in the calender and liturgy, ſhould be kept as holidays; 
and that the biſhops ſhould proceed by the cenſures of the church againſt the 
diſobedient. A proviſo was added, for the obſervation of St. George's feaſt by 


the knights of the garter; another in favour of labourers or fiſhermen, who 


might work on theſe days, in caſe of neceſſity. The evesof holidays were or- 
dained to be kept as faſts; and on Fridays and Saturdays, as well as in Lent, 
abſtinence from fleſh was enjoined. - Other laws were enacted againſt uſury and 
ſimony, and in favour of the marriage of the clergy. | | 
XVII. After the diſſolution of this parliament, the chiefs of the reformed 
religion. were employed in deviſing proper rules and regulations for the eccleſi- 
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act had paſſed, empowering the king to nominate two and thirty perſons for 
making a general reformation of the eccleſiaſtical laws; and, during this ſef- 
ſion, a commiſſion was given to eight perſons to prepare the matter for the re- 
view of the one and thirty, that it might be the more eaſily compiled. This 
work was chiefly compoſed by Cranmer, and proves that he was the greateſt 
canoniſt then in England. Dr. Haddon, univerſity-orator at Cambridge, and 
Sir John Chiek, were employed to. tranſlate it into the Latin language; a task 
which they performed with equal accuracy and elegance. It was digeſted into 
fifty one titles; and the thirty two commiſſioners divided themſelves into four 
claſſes, in order to reviſe, correct, and bring it to perfection: they accordingly 
finiſhed the work ; but the king died before it received the royal confirmation. 
At this period, the clergy were brought into contempt by their extreme poverty. 
Many eccleſiaſtics exerciſed the trades. of carpenters, taylors and publicans. 
The rich did not maintain ſtudents at the univerſities, according to the king's 
injunctions. The places deſigned for poor ſcholars in ſchools and colleges, 
were given to the children of wealthy people: the livings were fold in a ſcanda- 
lous manner, and the majority of the country clergy were ſo ignorant, that 
they could hardly read the ſervice. | 
$ XVIII. The council of Trent was now ſuſpended for two years, without 
having made any progreſs in the reformation. of the church. When it was 
convoked by the pope, the king of France had proteſted againſt it, and threat- 
ened to call a national council in France. Nevertheleſs the emperor preſſed 
the Germans to go to Trent; and Maurice, with the other princes of the Augſ- 
burg confeſſion, ordered their divines to conſider of the matters to be pro- 
pounded in council. They demanded a ſafe-condu&t. from the council, as well 
as from the emperor; and this was obtained, though not in the terms of that 
which was granted by the council of Baſil to the Bohemians. Mean while the 
fathers publiſhed their decrees about the euchariſt, confirming the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation. Then they proceeded to enjoin auricular confeſſion as ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. The ambaſſadors of the duke of Wirtemberg moving, 
that they might have a ſafe- conduct for their divines to come and propoſe their 
doctrines, the legates anſwered, that they would not engage in any diſputation 
with the proteſtant divines; but, if they had any ſcruple, in which they deſired 
ſatisfaction, with an humble and obedient mind, they ſhould have a hearing; 
with regard to the fate-conduct, they ſaid it argued a diſtruſt of the council, » 
| I as 
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aſk „*** When the ambaſſadors of Ma By 
— at Trent, they deſired that every article might be reconſide 
this propaſal was rejefted with diſdain. Then they exeepted to the — 
conduct which had been given, — fromcchar of the count BL 
the legates promiſed to-take that affair into conſidetatiort. The pope under 
that the — — ſpirit of former councils, in 
order to leſſen the pontifical po with France, and ordered the 
r hoping the eſtants would 
retire from Trent, in deſpair of obtaining their demands. The ſafe· conduct 
they deſired was refuſed; and — being granted for the ſecurity of their 
porlons, divines arrived from Wirtemberg and Straſbourg ; but, the war of 
biſhops of the empire and the ambaſſadors retired, 
and the legatcs. fuſpended the council for two years. The hiſtory of this fa- 
mous. council, which ended in fmoke, was written with equal elegance and 
impartiality by father Paul of Venice; though, after the death of this cele- 
brated author, Pallavicinj, a Jeſuit, pretended to refute him in another hiſtory 
c e WONT 
at. the counc 
In; the laſt parliament of Edward, an act was paſſed for dividing 
— —— Durham into two biſhoprics, one of which was denominat 
the ſee of Newcaſtle. The council afterwards a * viſitors to make 
an inquiry about the plate, jewels, and other furniture, in all cathedrals 
and churches, and compare what they ſhould find, with the inventories made 
in former, viſitations, that they might know how far, and der manner, 
„ When Mary e th deprived biſhops were reſtore; 
$ W n Mary aſcended the rone, the ved were r 
the proteſtant prelates were ſet aſide, and the council wrote a letter to the 
| attended with a proclamation, forbidding all perſons to p reach or ex- 


EG meats the ama ig The papits even before 


they were ſupported by any legal authority, began to erect altars, and revive 
the ſuperſtitious ceremonies which had been aboliſhed, We have ſeen, in the 
civil hiſtory, how. Mary, with the affiſtance-of cardinal Pole, re-eſtabliſhed the 
Roman. catholic religion. After the ſuppreſſion of Wyar's rebellion, inſtruc- 
tions were ſent to the biſhops, enjoining a viſitation of their clergy, and a re- 
ſtoration af all the rites, ceremonies, and canons of the Roman church. The 
biſhops who favoured the reſtoration, were now deprived in their turn; and 
the jails were filled with proteſtant divines. Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
were committed priſoners by the queen's. precept, to the mayor and bailiffs of 
Oxford, where they were obliged. to di with four popiſh divines in public, 

and treated with the mot inſolent partiality. Thoſe who were impriſoned. in 
and about London, drew up repeated addreſſes and petitions to the queen and 
parliament ; and theſe altogether lected, their friends and partiſans 
were inflamed into ſome indecencies. againſt the government, whech were pro- 
ductive of a ſevere perſecution. In the beginning of this rei t num- 
ber of Engliſh proteſtants retired to the continent, and { din in ſeveral dif- 
ferent places. Thoſe reſiding at Franckfort were greatly influenced by John 
Knox the Scottiſh reformer, who exclaimed againſt the Engliſh liturgy, and 
Was a violent aſſerter of purity in church-government. Theſe principles 


pro- 
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ced a ſchiſm among the: Engliſh refugees. Thoſe who had retired to 
Zurich diſclaimed all lach innovations. Knox and Whittingham conſulted 
Calvin, who diſapproved of the Engliſh ſervice. Nevertheleſs, they agreed 
to compromiſe the difference, and to compile a new liturgy from thoſe of 
Engl nd. Geneva. Dr. Cox, however, with ſome other refugees, arriving 
at Franc acquired a majority in the aſſembly, and fixed the imputation 
5 of treaſon on Knox and his party. They ſupported the charge from parts of 
F his own writings, - levelled not only at queen Mary, but alſo againſt the em- 
5 peror; ſo that he was obliged to take refuge in Geneva; and Cox modelled 

the church at Franckfort according to the Engliſh conſtitution. 

$-XXI. Upon the acceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne, all the eccleſiaſti- 
cal meaſures which had been taken in the laſt reign were reverſed.” She aſſumed 
the ſupremacy, ejected the popiſh biſhops, reſtored thoſe few of the proteſtant 
prelates who were alive; prepared a ſet of injunctions that differed very little 
from thoſe of Edward; and gave order for a royal viſitation of the clergy all 
over England. The commiſſioners were chiefly laymen, to whom ſhe dele- 
gated her whole ſupremacy. The Engliſh refugees now returned to their own 
country, the greater part of them with ſtrong prejudices againſt the church- 

ſervice; and ſeveral foreign princes interceded with the queen in behalf of thoſe 
diſſenters, that they might be indulged with the liberty of a ſeparate worſhip. 
This, however, ſhe would never grant, though they enjoyed a toleration from her 
connivance. Dr. Parker had been prevailed upon to accept of the archbiſhop- 
ric of Canterbury; and the papiſts affected afterwards to ridicule the irregu- 
larity of his ordination, which they branded with the name of the Nag's head 
conſecration ; becauſe, after he had been conſecrated in Lambeth-chapel, the 
officers of the court of Canterbury were entertained at a tavern of that name 
in Cheapſide. It appears, however, from inconteſtible evidence, that he 
was duly conſecrated; and thus authorized, he proceeded to the conſecration 
of other prelates, who were elected into the vacant ſees. Jewel biſhop of 

Saliſbury, publiſhed a lift: of the abſurdities in the religion of Rome; and de- 
clared from the pulpit, that if any papiſt would make good a ſingle propoli- 
tion of thoſe he had ſtigmatized, either from the ſcripture, or the ancient fa- 
chers and councils, he would give up the conteſt and fubſcribe himſelf a pro- 
ſelyte. He afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his apology for the church of 
England, and acquired great reputation for learning all over Europe. 

XXII. Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's averſion to popery, ſhe did not ap- 
prove of the marriage of the clergy. She even directed an order to the arch- 
diſhop of Canterbury, implying, That no head of a cathedral or college ſnould 
keep his wife or family within thoſe places; and ſignified her diſſike of mar- 
riage among the clergy, in a private letter to Parker himſelf, who was a mar- 
ried prelate. The diſſenters, who about this time publiſhed the Geneva Bible, 
were become ſo bold and troubleſome with their fanaticiſm, that the queen 
found it convenient to check their vivacity, by a proclamation commanding 
all heretics, whether foreigners or natives, to depart the Kingdom in one and 
twenty days. This ſerved to keep them within bounds ; and the majority of An. Ch. 1563. 
them thought proper to diſſemble their opinions. Nevertheleſs, the worſhip 
of Geneva continued to make proſelytes, even in the convocation, where ſome 
prelates propoſed a farther reformation in church- ceremonies: a propoſal 

Vor. III. 4 U which 
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which occaſioned very warm debates, though no innovation was made. They 
inſiſted upon doctrinal points, and ſettled the articles of religion as they now 
ſtand in the book of Common Prayer, Yet the heats concerning forms were 
ſo very violent, that Elizabeth, in a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
required him to exert his authority againſt. thoſe who refuſed to conform with 


the eſtabliſhed church, threatening to employ more rigorous methods for that 


purpoſe, ſhould the efforts of him and the other prelates miſcarrx. 
XXIII. The puritans were patronized by the earl of Leiceſter, and 
Pilkington biſhop of Durham: but, - notwithſtanding their intereſt, Elizabeth 
reſolved to make fome examples. Sampſon: dean of Chriſt's-church in Ox- 
ford was deprived of his deanery ; and Humphrey, preſident of Magdalen- 
college, was confined and cenſured. The diffenters ſtill gaining ground, un- 
der the auſpices of Beza, a foreigner, archbiſhop Parker prevailed upon the 
queen to publiſh a proclamation enjoining conformity to the habits ; and ſome 
of the interior clergy were filenced, ſuſpended, and even impriſoned. The 
puritans are ſaid to have been clandeſtinely encouraged by the jeſuits, ſome 
of whom were taken in the act of preaching their doctrines, in order to fo- 
ment diviſions in the church of England. It muſt be owned, however, that if 
the diſſenters were thus encouraged, they themſelves did not know the real 
characters of their auxiliaries; for, of all other chriſtians, they were the moſt 
rancorous enemies of popery, and all its adherents. We have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved that miſſionaries were ſent over from the Engliſn ſeminaries abroad, to 
foment the inteſtine troubles of the kingdom; and, as they wore all kinds of 
diſguiſe, ſome of them might appear in the ſhape of puritans, that they might 
the better avoid the cognizance of the law, and have opportunities of miſ- 
leading the weakeſt- minded people, who are thoſe that are the moſt ſubject 

to the impreſſions of fanaticiſm. ; „ e : 
 $ XXIV. The chief preacher and director of the puritans was Thomas 
Cartwright of the univerſity of Cambridge; and the tenets in which he dit 
ſented from the eſtabliſhed church were theſe that follow. He taught that 
the names and functions of archbiſhops and. archdeacons ought. to be fup- 
preſſed : That the office of a biſhop ought to be limited to preaching and 
praying; and that of a deacon to the employment of taking care of the poor: 
That the government of the church ought to be veſted in the miniſter and 
elders ; ® that every miniſter ought to belong to a particular congregation 
and that his office ought to be conferred upon him by the public choice of the 
congregation : That no perſon ought to be admitted into the miniſtry, unleſs 
he had the talent of teaching and preaching ; and that the ſame perſon ought 
to preach, pray, and adminiſter the ſacrament : That nothing but canonical 
ſcripture ought to be read in the church: That there ought to be no private 
prayer in the church-liturgy ; but all the audience ſhould attend to the miniſter, 
whether preaching or praying: That the miniſter has no excluſive privilege 
for burying the dead, which equally belongs to the reſt of the pariſh : That 
all portions of ſcripture, names and diſtinctions of God, ought to be treated 
with the ſame degree of regard; ſo that the people need not ſtand at the 
reading of the Goſpel, or bow at the name of Jeſus: That the poſture of 
ſitting at the communion is as lawful as that of kneeling or ſtanding, and ex- 
hibits a more natural repreſentation of a ſupper : That the ſacrament ought 
; : not 
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to be adminiſtred in private, even to thoſe in danger of death: That the ſign 
of the croſs in baptiſm is à ſuperſtitious practice: That the father ought to 
preſent the child for baptiſm, and make a confeſſion of the faith in which 
he intends to inſtruct him: but that there ought to be no ſet form; nor ſhould 
the child's name be given by a woman; nor ſhould any perſon be allowed to 
engage for the education of the infant, but ſuch as is qualified to receive the 
Lord's ſupper; and all names of paganiſm ſhould be avoided, as well as ſacred 
epithets, ſuch as Chriſt, Angel, Baptiſt, &c. That matrimony: ought to be 
celebrated at all times of the year; and that it was ſcandalous to take money 
for a licence to marry at certain prohibited times: That no perſons ought to 
marry without the knowledge of the congregation : That it is unlawful to faſt 
in Lent, as well as on Fridays and Saturdays: That the keeping of holidays 
and fairs upon the Lord's day is unlawful : That kings and biſhops ought not 
to be anointed; and that theſe words, Receive the holy Ghoſt,” at the or- 
dination of miniſters, ought to be omitted, as a ridiculous and wicked ex- 
xreſſion. | | WE Collier, 
S XXV. Theſe were the opinions eſpouſed and aſſerted by e 4 who 
made ſuch progreſs in his teaching, as alarmed the eſtabliſhed church. Dr. 
Chaderton of Cambridge, and afterwards the two archbiſhops, complained of 
him to Cecil and the council. In the next parliament, an act was paſſed 
obliging the clergy to declare their aſſent to the thirty- nine articles; and ſe- 
veral canons for diſcipline were enacted in the convocation. Two proteſtations 
were impoſed upon the papiſts, and thoſe of the reformed religion. By the 
firſt they acknowledged the queen's ſupremacy, and diſclaimed the power of 
the pope. By the other, they renounced any act or ſentence of any ſynod, 
church, conſiſtory, or eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, to the prejudice of this fupre - 
macy. Cartwright publiſhed pamphlets in defence of his tenets. He was ſe 
conded by one Edward Deringe, who gave lectures in St. Paul's cathedral; 
and a prefbytery was formed at the village of Wandſworth, on the model of 
the Geneva inſtitution. Some dignitaries of the church took up the pen and 
anſwered thoſe pamphlets. A proclamation was iſſued for executing” the laws 
againſt nonconformiſts; and ſome of the principal diſſenters were ſuſpended, 
deprived, and impriſoned; The ſeverities exerciſed againſt them were chiefly 
attributed to archbiſhop Parker, who ſuſpected them of practices againſt his 
perſon. He had always been a bitter enemy to their opinions; and now per- 
ceiving they were countenanced hy perſons of high rank, he complained that 
the church had no friend at court, but the queen herſelf. : She ordered the 
lord treaſurer Burleigh, to make a ſevere ſpeech in the council againſt non- 
conformity. She declared againſt the religious exerciſes of the diffenters ; and 
' ſeemed at this juncture iriclined to a perſecution ; for ten Dutchmen and one 
woman were condemned to the ſtake for hereſy. Though the ſentence was 
afterwards mitigated into baniſſument; yet two perſons of the fame nation were 
actually burned at Smithfield. „er DER, F 
S XXVI. Parker dying, was ſucceeded in the archbiſhopric by Grindal of An. Ch. 1575. 
York, a prelate of great moderation. He was favourable to the puritans, | 
aud even recommended their Exerciſe of propheſying to the queen and council. 
But ſhe ordered him to, ſuppreſs them, though they conſiſted in nothing but 
an expoſition of the ſcripture. 177 wrote ſome ſtrong remonſtrances in their 
2 | favour; 
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favour, and vis ſo inflexible on the ſubject, that the members of the Star- 
chamber, by virtue of their eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, confined him to his 
houſe, and ſequeſtered him for ſix months from his juriſdiction. The perſe- 
cuting ſpirir ſeemed to revive. Pworfanatios'were put to death; and-all the: 
jails of the kingdom were filled with popiſh and proteſtant recuſants. Grin- 
dal's ſequeſtration was continued, becauſe he refuſed to ſubmit, and alter his 
opinion of the propheſyings. At length, however, he was reſtored to his: 
| cited d, until finding himſelf preſſed with infirmities, 
he reſigned his archbiſhopric, and retired to Croydon, where? he died in a few 
months after his reſignation. He was ſucceeded by John Whirgift biſhop of 
Worceſter, at a time when the nation was infeſted by tlie ſect of Browniſts, 
the moſt rigid of all puritans, ho derived their name from their founder 
Robert Brown, a weak enthuſiaſt of Rutlandfhire. He had written ſome 
pamphlets againſt both church and ſtate; and Elias Thacker and John Cop- 
ping were executed for having diſperſed them among the people. Brown was 
ſaved by the intereſt of lord Burleigh, to whom he was related. He con- 
formed and relapſed ſeveral times, and at laſt died in a jail, to which he had 
been committed for a breach of the peace. | 25 | 
$ XXVII. Whitgift harboured the keeneſt animoſity againſt the Diſſenters, 
whom he repreſented to the queen as a ſect which reſtrained her ſupremacy to 
a temporary juriſdiction. Jealous of her power and prerogative, ſhe con · 
ceived a very bad opinion of the puritans, and finding the archbiſhop a pre - 
late of reſolution, according to her on heart, ſhe delegated all eccleſiaftical. 
power to him, that ſhe might not be importuned by the patrons of the diſ- 
ſenters, ſome of whom were her chief miniſters and favourites. The firſt 
ſtep which the archbiſhop took, was to =_ the clergy of his dioceſe to ſub- 
ſcribe three articles declared legal by the civikans and judges of England. 
Theſe imported, that the biſnop might puniſnh, by a pecuniary mulct, any per- 
fon, whether ecclefiaſtic or layman, guilty of any eccleſiaſtical crime or of- 
fence: That the ordinary may inflict a pecuniary puniſhment upon ſuch as 
abſent themſelves from divine ſervice, without reaſonable excuſe; and that a 
biſhop may make an 'ordinance, by which an excommunicated perſon ſhall 
pay ten pounds for every month during which he ſhall ſtand excommunicated 
for contempt. His impoſing theſe articles ſerved only to draw upon himſelf a 
load of calumny and refentment. At length he diſputed with the heads of the 
diſſenters at Lambeth, in preſence of the earl of Leiceſter and other mini- 


ſters, who, though puritanically inclined, could not help deciding in his favour. 


| Nevertheleſs, in the next parliament, a ſtrong party in the houſe of commons 


Joined in preſenting a -petition to the upper houſe in favour of the noncon- 
formiſts — thi —— baffled by r de of the archbiſhop, who pre- 
vailed upon the queen to quaſn all objections to the eſtabliſhed religion, in 
the houſe of commons, and inflict further ſeverities on the diſſenters. 

were ſubjected to the oath ex officio, as often as it ſnould be adminiſtred, on 
pain of impriſonment. Cartwright was ſent to the Fleet for refuſing it. 
Udal, one of their preachers, was condemned to death; and Penry was exe- 
cuted for having written ſome ſatyrical libels. | | 

5 


XXVII. 


$ XXVIII. Puritaniſm, like every ſect, flouriſhed under perſecution; and 
almoſt all the towns in England. were filled with diſſenters. At laſt, th 
diſputed the legality. of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, under which they had ſuf- 
fered ſuch ſeverities; and the matter was ſolemniy argued at the bar in an 
action brought by one Caudrey, a deprived miniſter-. Many. argu · 
ments were produced on each ſide of the queſtion; but the judges came to a 
reſolution, that if the act of ſupremacy had never been made, the king or 
queen of England, for the time being, might eſtabliſn ſuch an eccleſiaſti 
commiſſion as was then in force, by the ancient prerogative! and law of Eng- 
land. John Greenwood a prieſt, and Henry Barrow-a - Were on- 
demned arid executed for hereſy; but, in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, 
thoſe ſanguinary laws were not put in execution. s to brain orf 5.7, 
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From the Union of the two Crowns, to the Reſtoration 
| of ChazLES I. 


CHAP. I. 


$1. James king of Scotland is proclaimed king of England, without oppoſition. 
$ II. Hit charatter diſagreeable to the Exel, 4% III. He ſuppreſſes monopolies. 

$ IV. The. queen and prince Henry arrive from Scotland. & V. He receives 
embaſſies from the French king and the archduke. - VI. Peace with France, 

and a negotiation with Philip III. of Spain. & VII., Conſpiracy againſt the 

King s life by Sir Walter Raleigh and others. S VIII. Petitions for toleration 

by the papiſts and puritans. & IX. Conferences at Hampton-court between the 

- churchmen and diſſenters. & X. A great number of proclamations publiſhed. 

8 KI. Proceedings in parliament. & XII. Peace with Spain. & XIII. Gun-po ler 

- Plot. & XIV. Severe ads againſt the catholics. & XV. The averſion of the 

Engliſh to an union with Scotland. & XVI. James publiſhes an apology for his 

conduct. S XVII. Hes prodigality. XVIII. Treaty with the Dutch. & XIX. 

Truce fer twelve years between the king f Spain and the ſtates general. & XX. 

Diſcontent of the commons. & XXI. They proceed with great vivacity againſt the 

king's conduct. & XXII. The king creates his ſon Henry prince of Wales. 

XXIII. Henry IV. of France is aſſaſſinated. , XXIV. Abbot promoted to the 

fee of Canterbury. Diſſolution of the parliament. & XXV. Robert Carr be- 

: comes the kings favourite. & XXVI: James declares himſelf an enemy to Vor- 
| ſtius the ſucceſſor f Arminius. & XXVII. His ſagacity in ſettling» Ireland. 
.$ XX-VIII. Death of the prince of Wales. & XXIX. The princeſs Elizabeth is 

married to the eleftor palatine. & XXX. Amour between lord Rocheſter and 

_ the young counteſs of Eſex. & XXXI. She is divorced from her husband. 

S XXXII. - Death of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower, $ XXXIII. The 

earl of Northampton is diſgraced. & XX XIV. Creation of baronets. $XXXV. 

New parliament quickly diſſolved. & XXXVI. King of Denmark arrives in 

| {ng- 
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England. $ XXXVII. James is captivated by George Villiers, whom be re- 
tains at court. & XXXVIII. The queen recommends him to his majeſty's fa- 
vour,, & XXXI ry he " ereſt of Samerſet declines. & XL.. He rails the 

advances of Vi I. Is committed priſoner to the Tower." XLII. 
He and his — — 3 of death. & XLIII. Charles created prince 
of Wales. & XLIV. James propoſes a match between his ſon and the infanta 
of Spain. I XLV. His impolitic condut# and profuſion. S XLVI. He de- 
livers up the Cautionary towns. to the Dutch. & XLVII. The earl of Suffolk is 
diſgraced. & XLVIII. The king viſits his ancient kingdom of Tae 

- $ XIIX. Is,.thwarted by the presbyterian clergy 775 that 5 

; 575. iſbes the book of Sports, F. LI. Expedition af Sir Walter Rgltigh. TE 

, o is beheaded. & LIII. Mutual diſguſt between the king and his | 
LIV. James is amuſed by the king of Spain. & LV. The ſtates of Bohemia 
rebel agianſt the emperor. & LVI. They chuſe Frederic elector palatine their king. 
S LVII. James diſavows the conduct of bis ſon-in-law. S LVIII. Great in- 

fluence of Gondemar at the Engliſh court. S LIX. A ſmall body of Engliſh 
troops engage in the ſervice of the elector palatine. & LX. Who is totally de- 

 feated, . & LXI. James convokes à parliament. . & LXII. Proſecution of Sir. 
Giles. Montpeſſon and Francis Michel. -LXIW.. The king endeavours to 
cajole the commons. &. LXIV. The lord chancellor Bacon is diſgraced. & LXV. 
Diſpute between the king and the houſe of commons about the power of adjourne 
ing. SLXVI. Death of Philip III. of Spain, & LXVII. Fames carries 
on a fruitleſs negotiation with the emperor in favour of his ſon-in-law the eleflor - 
Palatine. $ L.X'VIIL. Demands a ſupply from parliament. & LXIX. Breach be- 
tween the king and the commons. The parliament is diſſolved. & LXX. James 
is hated at home, and ridiculed abroad. & LXXI. He ſets at liberty all the 
Roman catholic prieſts who were in cuſtody. & LXXII. The Inperialiſts reduce 
the whole Palatinate except Frantendabl. S LX XIII. Fruitleſs conference at 
Bruſſels. & LXXIV. A truce between the emperor and the eleftor palatine. 
$ LXXV. The prince of Wales and Buckingham reſolve to viſit Spain. 
& LXXVI. Where Charles is treated with great honour and hoſpitality. - 
$.LXXVII. James agrees to the marriage-artiles propoſed by the pope and the 
king of Spain. $ LXXVIII. The match is broke off by the intrigues of Buck- 
ingham. $ LXXIX. The prince and the duke return to England. I LXXX. 
James convokes. a parliament. $ LXXXI. Buckingham becomes popular. 
$ LXXXII. The parliament petitions the king againſt the papiſts. & LXXXIII. 
T he Spaniſh ambaſſador privately accuſes Buckingham to the king. 5 LXXXIV. 
The earl of Briſtol is confined. S LXXXV. Treaty of marriage between the 

Prince of Wales and Henrietta of France. & LXXXVI. Engliſh levies for the 
ſervice of the Palatinate, rendered uſeleſs by want of foreſight in the Engliſh mi- 
aiſtry. $ LXXXVII. Death and character of James I. king of Great Britain. 


5 I. T the death of Elizabeth, the crown of England peaceably devolved An. Ch. 1603. 
A to James VI. of Scotland, as the deſcendant of Henry VII. .who | 


was great. grandfather to both his parents ;-and he ſucceeded to. the Englith 
throne in-the thirty-ſixth year of his age. Immediately after the deceaſe of Eliza- 
beth, the council, with the unanimous conſent of the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral then at London, proclaimed the new king; to whom they diſpatched a letter, 


» 


Wilſon. 


: Stowe. 
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poſition, than he began to 
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by Sir Chatles Piercy and Sir Thomas Somerſet, to notify his acceſſion, and re- 
ceive his commands. But Robert Cary, fon to the lord Hunſdon, was the 
firſt perſon who arrived at Edinburgh with the tidings of Elizabeth's deceaſe. 
James no ſooner underſtood that he had been proclaimed, without the leaſt op- 

| prepare for his journey to England. In the 
mean time; he ſent Sir Roger Aſhton to inform the council and nobility of 
his intention; and confirmed the lord keeper, with all the reſt of them, in 
their offices, during pleaſure. Having left a commiſſion with his Scottiſh 
council, for the iniſtration of affairs in that kingdom, he, on the fifth 


day of April, departed from — 3 attended by the duke of Lennox. 


the earls of Mar, Murray, and Argyle, the lords Hume and Kinlos, Sir 
George Hume treaſurer, and ſecretary Elphinſton. He had received from the 
Engliſh council fix thouſand pounds to defray the expence of his journey; and 
the ſheriffs of the counties through which he paſſed had been ordered to attend 
him in their reſpective diſtricts, and ſupply him plentifully with proviſions and 
other neceſſaries. The people in general expreſſed the moſt tumultuous joy 
at his entering the kingdom. The towns through which he travelled vied 
with each other in the magnificence of their entertainments. The roads were 
crowded with innumerable multitudes, who came to ſee their new ſovereign. 
They called aloud to heaven to bleſs him with a long and proſperous reign : 
the air rung with repeated acclamations ; and he was feaſted and flattered in 
ſuch a manner, that one of his attendants could not help ſaying; the Engliſh 
would ſpoil a good king. James was not all pleaſed with the concourſe of people 
that continually ſurrounded him. Though meanly familiar with his particular 


friends and courtiers, he was extremely averſe to crowds and ceremony. Per- 


haps he was aſhamed of his u ious figure, and aukward addreſs ; and, in 
all probability, he did not think himſelf ſafe in the midſt of ſo many ſtran- 
gers. Whatever were his motives, he certainly iſſued a proclamation, for- 
bidding all ſtrangers to approach his perſon. At York he received the re- 
2 and homage of almoſt all the nobility in the kingdom; and there he 

voured ſecretary Cecil with a moſt gracious reception, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of every body in the kingdom: for that miniſter had been the in- 
veterate enemy of Eſſex, whom James conſidered as a martyr to his intereſt; 
and he was moreover ſon of that Burleigh who had brought the king's mother 
to the block. He had, notwithſtanding thoſe diſadvantages, found means to 
inſinuate - himſelf into the favour of James, with whom he had carried on a 
correſpondence during the latter part of the queen's reign. In all appearance 
he accommodated himſelf to the _ notions of government, and rendered 
himſelf neceſſary to his occaſions, by his wealth, experience, and ſagacity. 
This prince had conceived a moſt romantic notion of the kingly prerogative 
and, in order to communicate this idea to his . e betimes, he commanded 


a thief to be hanged at Newark, without any form of trial. 


§ II. When he arrived at Theobald's, a houſe belonging to Cecil, he was 
viſited by the council in a body, and augmented the number of the members, 
with ſome of his Scottiſh attendants ; namely, the duke of Lennox, the car! 
of Mar, the lord Hume, and Sir James Elphinſton. He likewiſe added the 
lord Zouch and baron Burleigh, brother to ſecretary Cecil. He afterwards 
admitted the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, together with 


Thomas 
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Thomas and Henry Howard, ſon and brother of the late duke of Norfolk. 
The firſt of theſe was, in the ſequel, created earl of Suffolk and lord treaſurer; 
and the other 2 to the earldom of Northampton. The — 
gratitude to this family, which had been ruined for its adherence to his mather's 
cauſe, was not limited to theſe benefits. He reſtored to his title Tbomas 
Howard, {on of the earl of Arundel, who had been condemned in the 
of Elizabeth. By theſe ſteps, he ſignified his diſapprobation of her conduck: 
and payed ſo little regard to her memory, that he would not ſuffer any perſon 
to appear at his court in mourning. Notwithſtanding 2 the 
Engliſn people had manifeſted towards their new —— they ſoon began to 
draw odious compariſons between him and his — They were ſudcked 
at his reſerve; they ridiculed his perſon, ane res deſpiſed his conduct. He 
had already diſcovered marks of idle prodigality ; and dealt out his honours © 
with uch 4 laviſh hand, that, before he reached London, he had conferred 
the order of knighthood upon two hundred perſons. In a few days after his 
arrival at the capital, he doubled that number. Thomas Sackville, baron of 
Buckhurſt, and lord treaſurer, was created earl of Dorſet: the barony of Eſ- 
ſendon was beftowed upon Sir Robert Cecil the fecretary, afterwards viſcount 
Cranburn, and finally earl of Saliſbury; and Philip Herbert, brother to the earl 
of Pembroke, was promoted to the earldom of Montgomery. While the 
king was on the road from Scotland, he had given orders for releaſing the 
earl of Southampton, who, with the ſon of Eſſex, was reſtored to his honours 
and eſtate: but the lords Grey, Cobham, Carew, and Sir Walter Raleigh, met 
with a very cold reception from his majeſty. They had been een ien | 
the death of Eſſex, and were now deſerted by Cecil, though he had acted as 
their confederate in that tragedy. The king's reſentment demanded a — 
fice ; and the ſecretary was not ſorry at the di of Raleigh, whale talents 
had excited his jealouſy, This cunning politician ſoon gained an N 
over the. ſpirit of James, who, with very little experience and j 
gleaned ſome knowledge from books, which rendered him extremely elf. — 
ceited, and laid him open to the arts of adulation. 

$ III. While the courtiers plied him on this weak ſide, with the moſt ts 
travagant encomiums upon his wiſdom, learning, and capacity, extolling him 
as the Solomon of the age, and flattering him with the epithet of his moſt 
facred majefty ; the nation in general deſpiſed him for his timidity, his ridicu- 
lous attachment to worthleſs favourites, certain low prejudices he had imbibed 
from nature and education; and they ſaw, with reſeatment, his partiality in fa- | 
vour of his own countrymen. Theſe not only engroſſed his bounty, but alſo Beaumont. 
became ſo inſolent, that daily quarrels aroſe; aſſaſſinations were committed; and Rymer. 
the people did not ſcruple to exclaim that there was a neceffity for Scotch veſe 
pers, alluding to the maſſacre of the Provengals in Sicily. James underſtood 
the general maxims of government in theory; but he wanted reſolution to 
put them in practice. He looked upon hereditary right as indefeaſible, and the 
regal power as abſolute and without controul. He was. encouraged in theſe 
ſentiments by. Cecil the ſecretary, the earl of Suffolk lord chamberlain, and 
Northampton 3 * of the privy ſeal, to whom he left the chief management 
of his affairs. [Though the Engliſh people deteſted theſe. maxims, they were 


ſtill more diſguſted by the W peculiarities of his diſpoſition. He ne- 
Vor. II. glected 
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glected all buſineſs, to indulge his paſſion for hunting: when the country 
people aſſembled in crouds, while he was engaged in that diverſion, he uſed 
to curſe them bitterly, and proteſt he would leave the kingdom, rather than 
be ſubject to ſuch intruſion. Such was his averſion to company, that he iſſued 
an order, forbidding all perſons to enter the drawing- room but the lords and 
gentlemen in waiting; a prohibition which all the people of faſhion: reſented 
as an affront. It muſt be owned, however, for the credit of his adminiſtra- 
tion, that he ſuſpended, by proclamation, all the monopolies which had been 
granted in the late reign to the prejudice of commerce; ſuperſeded all illegal 
protections for the delay of ſuits, and put a ſtop to the abuſe of purveyors. 


IV. In a little time after his arrival in London, he ſent a numerous train 


of noblemen and ladies into Scotland, to accompany his queen and children 
to his new dominions. She accordingly ſet out for England with prince 
Henry and the lady Elizabeth; but Charles being ſickly, did not arrive till 
the month of October in the following year. James met his conſort at the 
houſe of Sir George Farmer, at Eaſton near Towceſter, from whence he ac- 
companied her to Windſor. Anne was a princeſs of violent reſentment. She 
had lately miſcarried, from a ng am of indignation, at Stirling, where the 
ſervants of the earl of Mar refuſed to deliver prince Henry into her hands; 
and, although the earl himſelf had no concern in this refuſal, ſhe would not 
be reconciled to him, until after ſne had been ſome time in England. When 
the king removed from the Tower to Greenwich, he knighted two hundred 
and thirty- ſeven perſons, excluſive of a general ſummons, commanding, all who 
poſſeſſed forty pounds a year in land, to come and receive the order of knight - 
hood, or elſe compound with the 07 commiſſioners. This was an expe- 
dient to raiſe money, ſuggeſted by Cecil, which did not at all inhance the re- 
putation of the king; nor did he recommend himſelf to his ſubjects by his 
teverity to Valentine Thomas, of whom he had complained to queen Eliza- 
beth, that he had calumniated his perſon. This man ſtill remained in priſon 
at the acceſſion of James, who now brought him to his trial; and he was 
condemned for having conſpired againſt queen Elizabeth and ſome members 
of her council. | | TS 3.5 

$V. Henry the French king hong well acquainted with the weakneſs of James, 
ſent over the marquis de Roſny, afterwards duc de Sully, to compliment him 
upon his acceſſion to the throne of England; but his chief errand was to hin- 
der the king from being cajoled by the Spaniards, to whom he had a warm 
ſide, and to renew the defenſive alliance which had been made with Elizabeth; 
deſigns in which he ſucceeded according to the wiſhes. of his maſter. The 


| berg ambaſſador from the archduke Albert and the infanta Iſa- 


bella, ſovereigns of the Low- Countries, had got the ſtart of the marquis de 
Roſny. During this miniſter's reſidence in England, he was either ſick 
or feigned indiſpoſition; and it was not till after the departure of the marquis, 
that he deſired the king would ſend one of his council to know the purport of 
his embaſſy, which imported nathing hut general compliments; though, in 
all probability, he had inſtructions to obſerve what paſſed at the court of 
James, and found the monarch's inclinations touching a peace with Spain. 
Theſe, indeed, he had already demonſtrated, by recalling all the letters of 
marque which Elizabeth had granted- to individuals, 1 21211 : 7 6 
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VI. He ne eee after a pacification with Spain z but, likewiſe 
entertained an averſion to the ſtates-general,” although they had more than 
once relieved him in his neceſſities. Such was his idea of the kingly power, 
that he looked upon the Dutch as rebels, and even branded them in public 
with that denomination. Nevertheleſs, finding his new ſubjects of very dit. 
ferent ſentiments; and being convinced by the: marquis de Roſny of his true 
intereſt; he, in his treaty with Henry IV. of France, agreed that they ſnould 
be allowed to levy troops in the dominions of both kings, who ſhould alſo 
aſſiſt them with the annual ſum of one million four hundred thouſand livres, 
to be advanced by the French king, though he was at liberty to deduct one 
third of it from the debt which he owed to Elizabeth. It was alſo ſtipulated, Memoirs de 
that the two kings ſhould/ mutually aſſiſt each other with a certain number of Sully. 
forces, in caſe of their being attacked by the Spaniſh monarch. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe engagements, James longed to be at peace with Philip III. who 
ſoon ſent Taxis as his ambaſſador to congratulate the king on his acceſſion, 
and demand that commiſſioners might be appointed to treat of a peace. The 
iation was accordingly begun, and ended in a treaty which was ratified in 
the following q. % 7 WE ©: 6. 1 II 
VII. The plague raging with redoubled force at London, during the 
heats of ſummer, the court retired to Wilton, an houſe in the neighbourhood 
of Saliſbury, belonging to the earl of Pembroke. During the king's reſidence 
at that place, he diſcovered the plan of a ſtrange conſpiracy, projected by the 
lords Grey and Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh, Griffin, Markham, George 
Brook, Anthony Copley, and two popiſh prieſts, named William Watſon 
and William Clark. The deſign was to dethrone James, and ſubſtitute in his 
place his couſin Arabella Stuart. Lord Cobham undertook to treat with the 
archduke at Bruſſels, for a ſupply of ſix hundred thouſand crowns; as well 
as to preſent letters from the lady Arabella to the archduke, the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Savoy, engaging to take an husband at their recommendation, 
and grant a free toleration to the catholics. The conſpirators had alſo agreed 
that lord Cobham ſnhould demand the N permiſſion to levy two thouſand 
men for the ſervice of the Hollanders, and with thoſe very troops make ſure 
of his majeſty's perſon. They had actually conferred with the count d' Arem- 
berg, and ſettled the ſhares of the money allotted to each individual. Lord Cob- 
ham had, by letter, deſired an audience of the lady Arabella, in order to make her 
acquainted with the ſcheme; but, inſtead of granting his requeſt, ſhe forth- 
with ſent his letter to the king. The deſign was diſcovered by a filter of An- 
thony Copley, who being alarmed at an expreſſion which dropped from her 
brother, imparted it to her husband, and he communicated his ſuſpicion to 
the lord admiral. Copley being apprehended, confeſſed the deſign. The 
other conſpirators were arreſted, tried at Wincheſter, and convicted of high 
treaſon. Raleigh made ſuch a vigorous defence, and fo little appeared againſt 
him, that every body exclaimed againſt thoſe who found him guilty, though 
he was at that time the moſt unpopular man in the nation, on account of the 
part he acted in the proſecution of Eſſex. He was now condemned on the 
ſingle teſtimony of the lord Cobham, a nobleman of weak intellects, and an 
infamous character. He had even retracted his firſt evidence againſt Raleigh, 


though he afterwards affirmed it ; nor was he produced in court upon the 
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trial. Notwithſtanding thefe appearances of innocence, and the ſmall. likeli- 
hood of his engaging in ſuch an unpromiſing ſcheme, with a ſet of idle con- 
federates, divided in intereſt, politics, and religion, this great man was un- 
doubtedly guilty. He had been ſuperſeded in kia poſt of captain of the guard, 
and loſt the office of lord warden of the ſtanneries: his paſſions were turbulent 
and impetuous; and the tranſports of his reſentment overwhelming all his. 
reflection, hurried him into this imprudent conſpiracy. Cecil proſecuted him 
in the moſt rancorous manner, and Coke the attorney-general reviled him 
upon his trial in the moſt ſcurrilous terms of reproach. George Brook and the 


two prieſts were executed: the lords Cobham and Grey, with Markham, were 
pardoned on the ſcaffold, even after having laid their heads upon the block; 


canden. 


An. Ch. 1604. 


and a though reprieved, was detained many years in the Tower, where 


he wrote his hiftory of the world. Mehr, AE Hake. BOT 
S VIII. Immediately after the diſcovery of this plot, the king returned from 
Wilton, and with the queen was crowned at Weſtminſter. Then he publiſhed 
a proclamation, . forbidding all perſons, who were not immediately neceſſary, 
to approach the court till winter, on account of the plague, which in the 
courſe of one year had ſwept off above thirty thouſand fouls in London, 
thou the whole number inhabitants at that period did not amount to 
two hundred thouſand. The papiſts, fluſhed with the hope of a toleration, 
under a monarch who at one time ſeemed to fayour their religion, preſented a 
petition for this purpoſe: and were not a little mortified when he gave them 
to underſtand Sic he thought himſelf obliged to maintain thoſe regulations. 
in religion which he found in force at his acceſſion. Though James was na 
enemy to the catholic religion, he was extremely averſe to. their attachment to 
the court of Rome, and the power of the papacy z and Cecil had perſuaded 
kim that a toleration was incompatible wich his regal power and prerogarive. 
The puritans flattering themſelves with the hope of a more favourable anfwer 
from a prince who had been educated in their religion, petitioned not. only for 
a toleration, but likewiſe demanded that he would give order for reforming 
forne articles of the Engliſh doctrine and diſcipline with which they could not 
conform. There was no fet of people which James deteſted fo much as the 
puritans. The Scottiſh prefbyteriens had thwarted him on many occafions : 
they had treated his perſon with indecent familiarity, and his. power with diſ- 
reſpect; and the republican ſpirit by which they were animated could not but 
be extremely odious to a prince who prided himſelf in cheriſhing the moſt 
arbitrary maxims of abfolute monarchy. it 51 „ 
SIN. He had by this time joined in the Engliſh: communion, and refolved 
to oblige the diſſenters to a conformity with the eſtabliſhed religion: but, 
with a view to maintain the appearance of impartiality, he deſired that a con- 
ference might be held between ſome biſhops and miniſters of the puritan party 
at Hampton- court, where the king appeared in perſon, not as a judge, but 
with all the zeal of a warm partiſan. He began with declaring that he would 
not alter one tittle of the eſtabliſhed religion; and, indeed, they did not diſ- 
fent ſo much in doctrinal points as in the exterior forms of worſhip, and in 
the government of the hierarchy. They complained that the churches were 
filled with ignorant 8 that they were obliged to conform to the book of 
Common Prayer, that contained many things which their conſciences could 
8 2 f not 
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not digeſt z that the clergy were ſubjected to the cenſure of laymen, by means of 
the high commiſſion-court, which exerciſed the king's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy : 
that * ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, and the ſurplice 
worn by the prieſts, were ſoperflitions ceremonies, and remnants of popery. 
Theſe important articles produced warm debates, in which the king mingled 
with great eagerneſs. The chancellor exclaimed that he had often heard the 
prieſthood was united to royalty; but now he was convinced of that truth by 
the learned arguments of his majeſty. Archbiſhop Whitgift carried his flat- Wilſon. 
tery ſtill higher, in declaring, he was perfuaded that the king ſpoke from the Coke. 
immediate inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. © The puritans, far from reaping any 
advantage from this conference, were exhorted to conform to the eſtabliſhed 
church, and even threatened with ſevere proſecution, in caſe of diſobedience. 
If there was any ſtate ſcheme on the part of -the king, in this diſputation, it 
was to perſuade the public that the miniſters of the puritans were fairly con- 
futed, and that nothing but obſtinacy hindered them from uniting with the 
church; but in all probability he had no other deſign in propofing the confe- 
rence than that of enjoying an opportunity to — rr his learning. | 
SX. In a few weeks after this fruitleſs conference, the metropolitan ſee 
of Canterbury became vacant by the death of archbiſhop Whitgift, who was 
ſucceeded by Richard Bancroft, a declared enemy of the proteſtant diſſenters, 
againſt whom he raiſed fuch a perſecution, that a great number of families re- 
tired to other countries, where they could. enjoy liberty of confcience. In 
the latter end of February, a proclamation was iſſued, commanding all Je- 
ſuits and prieſts ordained by foreign power, to leave the kingdom; and this was 
followed by another againſt the t nonconformiſts. A third was 
publiſhed, prohibiting all perſons from hunting but fuch as were duly quali- 
fied. A fourth ordained that an annual feſtivat ſhould be kept in remembrance 
of the king's miraculous deliverance from the confpiracy of Gowry ; and, in 
a word, ſo many ordinances of this fort that this was called the 
reign of proclamations. In that by which the parliament was convoked, he 
exhibited a ftrong ſpecimen of his arbitrary diſpoſition. He commanded the 
counties and boroughs to return members of fuch qualifications as he deſcribed, 
on pain of their being excluded from parliament; and threatened any city, 
borough, or corporation, which ſhould a& contrary to this order, with fine 
and deprivation of privileges. On the fifteenth day of March, the king and 
ueen rode in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London, which was now free 
rom the plague ;. and, on the ſeventh day of July, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter. ; (+ ip e "a 
S XI. To this aſſembly James made a long harangue, expatiating upon the 
happineſs of the nation in his acceſſion to the throne ; explaining his ſenti- 
ments of religion, and inforeing the maxims of his government. It was a 
cold, tedious, diffuſe oration, ſtuffed with pedantic conceits, culled and ſtudied 
for the occaſion; and formed a natural picture of his own diſpoſition and 
character, the ſtrongeſt features of which were his ſublime notion of the pre- 
rogative, his averfion- to the puritans, his tenderneſs towards the Roman ca- 
_ tholics, his vanity and ſelf- importance. Inftead of that admiration with 
which he hoped to inſpire his audience, he met with little elſe than diſappro- 
bation and contempt. The members were offended at the expreſſions = 
uſed: 
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uſed in favour of the Roman catholics, whom he promiſed to meet half way 

—_— in the road of reformation. The puritans were incenſed to find themſelves 
Cle, repreſented by the king as a ſect of republicans that ought not to be tolerated 
| in a monarchical government; and the nation in general were diſguſted at 

his comparing Scotland with England, as one equal half of the iſland,” which 

he. withed to ſee united under the ſame religion, laws, and government. The 

buſineſs, with which the parliament began, was an act to acknowledge and con- 

firm his title to the crown of England, though he would have willingly dif- 

penſed with this mark of their regard, as he depended intirely on his heredi- 

tary title. His branding the Puritans, without diſtinction, as men of a turbu- 

lent and republican ſpitit, not only alienated that powerful ſect from all af- 

fection to him and his family, but alfo obliged them, for their on preſerva- 

tion, to unite and coaleſce with the political malecontents of the W gg ; 
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| and this junction formed a patty ſtrong enough to ſhake the Engliſh mo- 
il | narchy to its foundation. As James had, in his proclamation: for convoking 
1 the parliament, ſtruck at the freedom of election, the houſe of commons too 
wo A the firſt opportunity of aſcertaining their own privileges. Sir Francis Good- 
FT win being returned for the county of Bucks, was pronounced an out-law._ by 
| 


the chancellor. His ſeat was vacated; a writ iſſued for a new election, and 
Sir John Forteſcue choſen in his room. The houſe reverſed the chancellor's 
decree, and reſtored Sir Francis to his ſeat. | They refuſed to hold a confe- 
rence with the lords on this ſubject. In a remonſtrance tothe king, they main - 
1 tained, that though the returns were made into chancery, the right of judging 
!þ elections belonged: to the houſe : yet they afterwards appointed a committee to 
= = confer with the judges before the king and council; and, in order to ſave the 
5 | | honour of the king, who intereſted himſelf warmly in this affair, they agreed 
| to an expedient; which he propofed ; namely, that both Goodwin and Forteſcue 
B ſhould: be ſet aſide, and a writ be iſſued, by: warrant of the houſe, for a new 
election: thus, however, they ſecured their own right of Judging ſolely in their 
own elections and returns. This was the firſt effort of that parliamentary 
ſpirit which in the next reign became too powerful for the ſovereign. The 
commons were no longer a paſſive herd, obſequious to the will of an imperi- 
ous mon arch. They had acquired wealth and property from traffic: their 
ideas were expanded by learning and commerce, which had now made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in many parts of Europe, as well as in England; and they 
were fired with a ſpirit 10 independence, which they had now an opportunity 
of exerting to advantage, under a weak prince, a foreigner, who did not un- 
derſtand the genius of his ſubjects, and who, inſtead of conciliating their af- 
1 fection, incurred the hatred of a powerful party, by his ridiculous and impo- 
| ; litic diſtinctions. James had nothing ſo much at heart as the union of the 
two kingdoms. This ſeems to have been his chief aim in aſſembling the 
= | parliament, which he thought he had eloquence enough to perſuade into 
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iN ; | ſuch a meaſure. They accordingly appointed commiſſioners to treat 
ll | 3 with thoſe of Scotland; but they were too much incenſed at the king's parti- 

[| Wilſon, ality for his own countrymen to deliberate in earneſt upon the propoſal. In 
i | the mean time, James, in order to aboliſh the diſtinction of England and 
it Scotland, aſſumed the title of king of Great Britain; joined the armorial 
it "ho | enſigns of the two kingdoms 3 and, by an expreſs proclamation, YO 
| = 1 4 N the 
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the Scottiſh coin current in England. The commons were already ſo diſſatisfied 
with their new monarch, that when a ſupply was propoſed. by ſome members 
attached to the court, warm debates aroſe, and the motion would have been 
rejected by a majority, had not the king W that diſgrace by ſending a 
meſſage to the houſe, declaring, he deſired no ſubſidy. Then he prorogued the 
parliament, in which he had the mortification to ſee the puritanical intereſt 
plainly e Rae | 171318670 A 
S Xl, Immediately after the prorogation, a treaty of peace with Spain was 
concluded at London, as alſo another that wholly related to commerce. They 
were negotiated by Taxis and Richardot, and afterwards ſigned by the conſtable 
of Caſtile, who came over from the Low Countries for that purpoſe. The moit 
remarkable article of, this peace, imported, That James ſhould fix a day before 
the expiration of which the 3 of the United Provinces ſhould make peace with 
the archduke; and in caſe of their refuſal, the king of England ſhould deem him- 
ſelf abſolved from all engagements with that confederacy. Nevertheleſs, he 
neither fixed the time, nor withdrew his troops from their ſervice: nay, he 
even reſtored the places they had mortgaged, on payment of a much ſmaller 
ſum than that for which they were depoſited. It was after the concluſion of 
this treaty, that the town of Oſtend capitulated, having been three years 
beſieged by the Spaniards, who found nothing in the place but heaps of ruins, 
in recompence for the vaſt ſums of money, and the incredible number of lives 
which had been expended in the conqueſt, James, without concerning himſelf 
about the fate of this fortreſs, reſolved to improve his new connexion with Spain; 
and the earl of Nottingham lord high admiral was appointed his ambaſſador 
extraordinary to that court, for which he took his departure with a very nume- 
rous and magnificent retinue; while the earl of Hertford was diſpatched as 
envoy to Bruſſels. | "MI TH m4 
$ XIH, James had not long enjoyed the benefit of this pacification, when he ,, Ch. 160 
was expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, by one of the blackeſt conſpiracies "II 
that ever was hatched. The laws againſt popiſh recuſants had been put in 
execution; and their eſtates were ſequeſtered, and aſſigned to courtiers, with 
whom they were forced to compound. Theſe ſeverities, inflicted by a prince 
from whom the papiſts expected the mildeſt treatment, exaſperated them to 
ſuch a degree, that the ruin of him and his family became their conſtant wiſh 
and prayer; and ſome bigots of that perſuaſion devoted him to. deſtruction. 
RobertCateſby of Aſhby, and Francis Treſham of Ruſhton in Northamptonſhire, 
encouraged by Henry Garnet ſuperior: of the Engliſh jeſuits in England, had 
immediately before the death of Elizabeth ſent Thomas Winter to Spain, 
to ſollicit an invaſion of their own country; and even after the death of that 
princeſs, they employed other emiſſaries to carry on the negotiation; but all 
their meaſures were broken by the laſt treaty between James and Philip : and 
they concerted a new ſcheme of a much more horrible nature. The invention 
is charged to Cateſby, who propoſed that the houſe of lords ſhould: be blown 
up with gunpowder at the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, when the 
king, queen, prince of Wales, with all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, the 
judges, and the moſt conſiderable perſons. of, the kingdom would be preſent; 
heir purpoſe was, after this dreadful maſſacre ſhould have been effected, to 
ſecure the perſon, of the princeſs Elizabeth, who lived with her governets the 
Eo | | lady 
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| lady Harrington, at Combe near Coventry, proclaim her queen, and charge 
the miſchief on the puritans. For the execution of this infernal ſcene, Pietcy 

1 | one of the conſpirators hired a vault or cellar immediately under the houſe of 
J | lords; and by means of Fawkes an old ſoldier, whom they had brought from 
1 | Flanders, 'conveyed into it thirty barrels of gunpowder, artfully covering them 
Fi | with billets and faggots, as a ſtore of fewel which Piercy had provided for the 
15 | winter. Private attachment hath often prevented public calamity. Before the 
j \ parliament met, William Parker lord Monteagle, received a letter from one 
© = of the confpirators, probably from Treſham, who was kinſman to his lady, ad- 


4 | : viſing him to be abſent from the enſuing ſeſſion; for, God and man had con- 
1 | | curred to puniſh the wickedneſs of the times; and intimating, that the parlia- 


ment would ſuſtain a terrible blew, without knowing from whom it ſhould 
come. He likewiſe obſerved, that the danger would be paſt in as little time as 
he ſhould take to burn the letter. Monteagle being puzzled by this adver- 
tiſement, carried it at midnight to the earl of Saliſbury, who being as much 
perplexed as the other, about the meaning of thoſe enigmatical expreffions, con- 
ſulted the eart of Saffolk, who was lord chamberlam. The letter was after- 
wards imparted to the earls of Nottingham, Worceſter, n before 
the king came to Weſtminſter from Royſton. James having carefully peruſed 
this dark intimation, is ſaid to have gueſſed the deſign of the conſpirators; and 
though many people believed he was on this occaſion prompted by Cecil, who 
made this little facrifice to the king's vanity, no reaſon appears in hiſtory for 
depriving him of the honour of the diſcovery. Perſonal timidity was one of 
1 | his principal foibles, which he is faid to have inherited from his [mother's 
..* | womb ; and derived from the fright ſhe underwent at the murder of Riccio. 
{1 ; | Fear is ever quick-ſighted ; and the imagination of fuch a prince . muſt have 
lf | been always teeming with thoſe ideas that were the moſt dreadful to his apprehen- 
Wo . fion. Nothing is to terrible to a coward as the effect of gunpowder; and this 
=o 8 having been uppermoſt in the recollection of James, no wonder that he ſhould 
js interpret into an exploſion, the ſudden, unſeen blow that ſhould come without 
their ſeeing who hart them, and have its effect in as little time as a man would 
take to burn a letter. It was reſolved, that the. houſes and vaults adjoining, 
and belonging to the houſe of peers, ſhould be ſearched on the eve of the in- 
rended meeting of the parliament. On the fourth day of November the lord 
1 | chamberlain, accompanied by the lord Monteagle, went as uſual, to take a flight 
11 ſurvey of the neighbouring houſes; and the cellar being left open, to avoid ſuſ- 
picion, perceived an extraordinary quantity of wood, which he thought Piercy 
1 could not poſſibly confume for his own uſe in one winter. This circumſtance 
augmented his fuſpicion, and Sir Thomas Knevet ſteward of Weſtminſter was 
: ordered, on pretence of ſearching for ſtolen tapeſtry, to ſee the wood removed, 
| that if there was any thing underneath, it might appear. He went thither at 
midnight, with proper attendants, and apprehending Fawkes at the cellar- 
door, in his boots, with a dark lanthorn in his hand, found a tinder-box, and 
three. matches in his pockets; then the wood being removed, they diſcovered 
the barrels of gunpowder. He appeared as Piercy's ſervant, and was hardened 
enough to avow his deſign, when examined before the council; but, he refuſed 
to — his accomplices, Who hearing of his being apprehended, fled into 
different parts of the country. Cateſby, Piercy, and the chief of the conſpira- 
| | tors, 
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rors, retired to Warwickſhire, in hope of raiſing, by the intereſt of Sir Everhard 
Digby, a fufficient number of recuſants to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth, who 
was immediately removed to Coventry: ſo that this deſign was allo prevented. 
Then they repaired to Holbech in Staffordſhire, the ſeat of Sir Stephen Littleton; 
and there they were inveſted by Sir Richard Walſh high ſheriff of Worceſter- 
ſhire; with his poſſe, as they had broke open fables, and ſtole horſes in the ad- 
joining counties. In preparing for their defence, they met with a miſerable diſ- 
appointment in the exploſion, of their gunpowder, by which ſome of them were 


161 


terribly ſcorched. Nevertheleſs, their cafe being deſperate, they reſolved to 


force a paſſage through their affailants. Cateſby, Piercy, and the two Winters 
were killed on the ſpot; Graunt, Digby, Rookwood, and Bates were taken and 
conveyed to London, where they diſcovered all the circumſtances of the con- 
ſpiracy. Treſham being afterwards apprehended, confeſſed the whole plor, 
and was impriſoned in the Tower, where he died of a ſtrangury. The earl of 
Northumberland being committed to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was afterwards condemned in a fine of thirty thouſand pounds, tor hav- 
ing admitted Piercy into the band of penſioners, without exacting from him 
the oath of ſupremacy. On the twenty-ſeventh day of-January, eight. of the 
conſpirators, of whom Sir Everhard Digby, pleaded guilty to the indictment, 
were convicted of treaſon ; and he, together with Robert Winter, Graunt, and 
Bates, were executed. at the weft end of St. PauPs church-yard. Thomas Win- 
ter, Keyes, Rookwood, and Fawkes, ſuffered in the Old-palace-yard. Garner 
ſuperior of the Jeſuits in England, was condemned for having adminiſtered the 
vath of ſecrecy, with the ſacrament, to the conſpirators ; and otherwiſe encou- 
raged them in the undertaking. At his execution, he confeſſed the guilt and 
iniquity of the enterprize; and exhorted the Roman catholics to abſtain from 
all ſuch treaſonable practices. Littleton, Hall, and others, were executed in the 
country, and the lord Monteagle was rewarded with a grant of lands to the 


An. Ch. 1606. 


Winwood. 


Thuanus. 


value of two hyndred pounds a - year, and an annual penſion of five Wilſon. 


hundred. 

8 XIV. The parliament meeting on the appointed day, adjourned to the 
ninth of November, when the king, in a long ſpeech, aſſumed the merit of hav- 
ing unriddled the myſterious letter; and, in order to manifeſt his tenderneſs to the 
catholics, diſtinguiſhed between thoſe who acknowledged the pope's ſupremacy, 
and ſuch as were good ſubjects to their ſovereign, though they belived in tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and other ſcholaſtic dogmas of the Roman church. At the 
ſame time he did not fail to diſcloſe his averſion to the puritans, whom he 


Echard. 


repreſented as a ſect that deſerved to be puniſhed with penal fire, becauſe they 


believed that no papiſt could be ſaved ; as if this was not a reproach that might 
have been much more juſtly levelled againſt the whole body of catholics : but, 
this is one of the many abſurdities of his rancorous partiality againft thoſe who 
were ſuppoſed to favour republican N The two houſes havin 
paſſed an act, for obſerving the fifth day of N 

giving for the deliverance of the king and parliament, proceeded to take 
meaſures for the diſcovery of popiſh recuſants, and the prevention of their trea- 
ſonable deſigns. In one ſtatute they enacted, That thoſe who ſhould be found 


guilty of having abſented themſelves from the church for one whole month, 


ſhould forfeit two thirds of their eſtates : That all conformiſts ſhould receive 
Vor. III. * | the 


ovember as an annual thankt- 
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the ſacrament once a-year in their pariſh-churches : That all recuſants ſhould 
take a new oath of allegiance, renouncing the papal power, of abſolving ſubjects 
from the obedience due to their ſovereign ; and abyuring, as impious REF: he- 


retical, that damnable doctrine of Rome, implying, That princes excommuni- 


cated, or deprived by the pope, might be depoſed, or murdered by their ſub- 
jects. But, the molt ſevere ſtep taken againſt the catholics, was another act, 
prohibiting popiſh recuſants from coming within ten miles of London, or going 
to the diſtance of five miles from their own houſes, without ſpecial licence 
ſigned by four juſtices of the peace: from practiſing law or phyſic: from a&- 
ing as judges, clerks, or officers in any corporation, or as executors or admini- 
ſtrators : from preſenting to livings, ſchools, or hoſpitals : and rendering their 
children incapable of inheriting eſtates, ſhould they omit taking the oath of 
allegiance at the age of eighteen. Theſe acts, however, dictated by the reſent- 
ment of the nation, were not rigorouſly put in execution; though the majority 


of the catholics, with Blackwell their ſuperior, conſented to take the oath of 


An, Ch. 1607. 


allegiance, notwithſtanding a brief of pope Urban VIII. who forbade them to 
comply on pain of eternal damnation. r | x 

SXV. The mutual danger to which the king and parliament had been ex- 
poſed from the gunpowder plot, ſeemed to increaſe their regard for each other; 
and the commons indulged him with a ſubſidy which amounted to four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. This was a very ſeaſonable ſupply for enabling him to 
entertain his brother-in-law the kingof Denmark, and the prince of Vaudemont 
third ſon of the duke of Savoy, who viſited his court in the courſe of this ſum- 
mer, and were regaled at an incredible expence with plays, balls, maſks, and in- 
terludes, which did more honour to the hoſpitality than to the taſte and inven- 
tion of the entertainer. The prorogation of the parliament being expired, 
James earneſtly exhorted the two houſes to bring the union of the two Ling. 
doms to perfection; and Bacon the ſollicitor- general recommended it in a very 
eloquent harangue. The king had already publiſhed a proclamation, declar- 
ing all thoſe who were born ſince his acceſſion to the throne of England, natu- 
ralized in both kingdoms. Hearing the two houſes were very backward in 
proceeding upon this ſubject, he ſent for tem to Whitehall, where he under- 
took to anſwer all their objections; and told them they would be guilty of a 
double iniquity, ſhould they refuſe to grant his requeſt. Notwithſtanding theſe 
eager remonſtrances, the parliament would not agree to the union; and all he 
could obtain was, a revocation of the hoſtile laws ſubſiſting between the two 
nations. The Engliſh objected to an union with a kingdom ſo inferior to their 
own in power, riches, and extent; to the difference of laws and cuſtoms; and 
to the antient league between France and Scotland: but, the real ſource of their 

averſion to this meaſure was a national animoſity, inflamed by the king's partial 
diſtribution of his favours. Sir Chriſtopher Pigot knight of the ſhire for 
Bucks, launched out into invectives againſt the Scots, whom he reviled as proud 
fellows, robbers, beggars, rebels, and traitors. He ſaid twenty Scots were not 
worth one Engliſhman : and that there was no more compariſon between the 
one and the other, than between a judge on the bench and a thief at the bar. 
The natives of Scotland who belonged to the court were ſo incenſed at theſe 
reflections, that they not only retorted the obloquy, with menaces of revenge, 
but alſo preſented a formal complaint to the king, who entered warmly 0p 
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the reſentment of his countrymen, thinking himſelf inſulted in the general re- 
proach. The houſe being informed of his majeſty's diſpleaſure, ordered Pigot 
to be brought to the bar, where he qualified his expreſſions by proteſting, that 
he did not mean to revile the Whole Scottiſh nation; but, that his words related 
only to ſome part of the Weſtern iſlands. Notwithſtanding this explanation, he 
was expelled the houſe, and committed to priſon. Yet, after the receſs of par- 
liament during the Eaſter holidays, many members ſpoke with great acrimony 
in contempt of the king's perſon, and even pronounced the Scots happy, in 
being remote from the preſence of ſuch a prince. James was ſo exaſperated at 
theſe indecent. freedoms, that in a ſpeech to the parliament, he declared, ſince 
they, wiſhed his abſence, he would either reſide alternately in England and Scot- 
land, or fix his habitation at York or Berwick. The commons intended to 
have deſired, in an addreſs, that he would not liſten to private reports, but learn 
the ſenſe of the houſe from the mouth of the ſpeaker; that he would give thoſe 
members whom he had blamed, an opportunity to clear themſelves in his pre- 
ſence ; and allow them to ſpeak freely in parliament on any ſubject that might 
fall under their cognizance. The king being apprized of their intention, ſent 
a meſſage, importing, That he was extremely tender of their privileges; and 
that every member might ſpeak freely, though with modeſty and diſcretion. 
When they had paſſed the bill for aboliſhing the laws of hoſtility againſt the 

Scottiſh nation, he prorogued the parliament to the ſixteenth day of Novem- 
ber, and the prorogation was afterwards continued, | 


-.$XVLT.- At this period, an inſurrection happened in the counties of Nor- 


thampton, Warwick, and Leiceſter. The peaſants aſſembled to the number of 


four thouſand, under the command of John Reynolds, known by the appella- 


tion of captain Pouch, and for a whole month, employed themſelves in demo- 
liſhing parks and incloſures. The ſheriffs raiſing their poſſes, worſted them in 
ſeveral encounters : at length they diſperſed, in conſequence of a proclamation, 

romiſing redreſs of their grievances ; and captain Pouch with ſome other ring- 
Fes being taken, were executed for high treaſon. In the beginning of this 
reign, the lord Montjoy had brought the earl of Tyrone from Ireland, and pre- 


ſented him to the king, from whom he met wich a very gracious reception. But, Baker. 
he was of ſuch a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, that he could not live in quiet; Coke. 


and after his return to his own country, he not only raiſed a freſh inſurrection, but 
even demanded ſuccours from foreign powers. His efforts miſcarrying, he fled 
to the continent with the earl of Tyrconnel, whom he had engaged in his re- 
bellious practices; and pretended that the cruelties exerciſed upon the pa- 
piſts of Ireland had compelled him to quit his country. James, in anſwer to 
this calumny, publiſhed,an apology, to prove that he had treated the Roman 
catholics with great tenderneſs. In the beginning of this year, the archduke 
had ſent father Ney, provincial -of the order of St. Francis, with propoſals of 
peace to the ſtates of the United Provinces; and prince Maurice gave him to 
underſtand, that there could be no pacification, unleſs the king of Spain would 
acknowledge the provinces as a free and independent ſtate. The eccleſiaſtic 


having ſignified this anſwer to the archduke, was diſpatched a ſecond time to 


Holland, with a writing ſigned by Albert and the infanta, with which the ſtates- 
general were ſatisfied, on condition that it ſhould be ratified, at, the court. of 
Spain, Henry IV. of France being informed of this tranſaction, ſent the pre- 
EN T'A ſident 
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fident Jeanin, to offer his mediation to the ſtates, which they forthwith accept- 
ed. But, in order to avoid giving cauſe of jealouſy. to James, they demanded 
his advice and aſliſtance ; and afterwards ſent an ambaſſador to London, to 
make him acquainted with the ſituation of their affairs. When Philip's ra- 
tification arrived, it was found ſo full of equivocal expreſſions, that they were 
obliged to demand an explanation, in conſequence of which demand the nego- 
tiation was protracted ;_ though, in the mean time, both ſides enjoyed the bene- 
fit of a ceſſation. | 

XVII. The ſucceeding year was remarkable for little elſe than the execu- 
tion of two. popiſh prieſts, who refuſed to take the oath of allegiance : the death 
of the earl of Dorſet, who was ſucceeded in his poſt of lord high treaſurer, by 
Cecil earl of Saliſbury : an excluſive privilege granted to a merchant for dreſſing 
and dying broad-cloth, which had formerly been ſent to Holland for that pur- 
poſe : the king's monopolizing the ſale of alom, which had been lately diſ- 
covered in England: a difference with the Dutch, who were forbidden to: fiſh 


upon the coaſts of Great Britain, until they engaged by treaty to pay a yearly 


{um for that privilege: and the enmity which archbiſhop Bancroft expreſſed 


againſt the puritans, a great number of whom reſolved to ſettle in Virginia, 


where they hoped to be out of the reach of perſecution, Many families ac- 


tually embarked for that colony; and the reſt were prevented by a proclama- 
tion, forbidding them to quit the kingdom without an expreſs. licence from 
the king, who began to fear this ſect would become too numerous and /power- 
ful in America. James continued to indulge himſelf in his favourite diverſion 
of hunting, and diſpenſed his favours with ſuch a prodigal hand, that he was 
expoſed to all the mortifications of indigence. Indeed, feveral circumſtances 
concurred with his on laviſh diſpoſition to involve him in manifold difficul- 
ties. The crown was indebted at his acceſſion in a large ſum, which Elizabeth had 
borrowed of the Londoners. That princeſs had alienated or mortgaged the 
crown: lands, in order to exempt her ſubjects from impoſitions. The increaſe 
of gold and filver in Europe, after the diſcovery of the Weſt- Indies, had not 
only introduced a more luxurious manner of living than that which had ob- 
tained in the reigns of his predeceſſors, but at the ſame time raiſed the price 
of proviſions. and every other commodity : ſo that, as his ſubjects became 
wealthy from commere, he became poor; for his revenue did not increaſe in 
proportion: the fee-farm rents underwent no alteration ; and the crown-lands 
were let in long leaſes, greatly under value. * i 
XVIII. Though James payed very little regard to the affairs or intereſt 
of the ſtates-general, yet he did not fail to demand the payment of the debt 
which they owed to the crown of England, amounting to. eight hundred and 
eighteen . thauſand four hundred and eight pounds ſterling. After ſome diſ- 
putes, matters were adjuſted, and the plenipotentiaries of each nation figned a 
defenſive league, importing, That James ſhould aſſiſt in obtaining for the 
ſtates a guſt and hononrable peace; and defend them with a certain number of 
ſhips and forces, in cafe they ſhould be attacked. In return for theſe ſtipula- 
tions, they entered into the like engagements for the ſafety of him and his do- 
minions. In another treaty concluded at the ſame time, they acknowledged 


- themſelves indebted to him for the ſum already ſpecified, and promiſed to diſ- 


charge it at the rate of thirty thouſand pounds payed half yearly ; the firlt pay- 
| | | ment 
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ment to commence in two years after the peace with 2 All former trea- 

ties were confirmed, together with the privileges hererofore enjoyed by che Eng WIn u od. 
liſh in Holland, and the Dutch in Englanggg nt nts | Rymer. 
 < XIX; Theſe treaties being ratified, che king of England fent Robert 

Spencer to the Hague, with powers to affiſt at the congreſs, in conjunction 

with Winwood his ambaſſador in ordinary. The king of Spain had ratified 

the archdukeꝰs declaration touching the independence of rhe ſtates, only on 
condition, that the peace ſhould take effect; and they refuſed to treat on any 

other footing than that of a free ſtate. They alſo received intelligence, 

that Philip had endeavoured to detach the king of Great Britain from his in- 

tereſt, by means of Don Fernando de Gironne, ho repaired to the court of 
London, in quality of ambaſſador extraordinary. This circumſtance was the 

more alarming, as James declared, upon all occaſions, that he looked upon the 

Dutch as rebels; for, he did not believe that in any caſe whatfoever, fubjects 

had a right to withdraw themſelves from the dominion of their ſovereign. 

Theſe being his ſentiments, no wonder that his ambaſſadors acted a very in- 
conſiderable part at the negotiation for a general peace. Jeanin the French 
preſident directed the conferences; but, notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, he 

could not obtain the conſent of both parties to a pacification. Thus baffled, 

he propoſed a truce for twelve or fifteen years; and to this with difficulty they 

agreed. The king of Spain and the archduke, acknowledged the ſtates, as a An. Ch. 1609. 
free and independent power, and they ſtill maintained their commerce to the 
Eaft-Indies, which had been one of the principal' difficulties that occurred in 

the negotiation. Theſe advantages were not at all agreeable to the king of Grotius. 
England, who conſidered their ſucceſs as a precedent dangerous to the regal 
authority, of which he entertained ſuch a ſublime idea, that, in the courſe of 

this year, he granted a licence to print and publiſh two books, written in de- 

fence of the moſt deſpotic maxims. The firſt compoſed by one Cowel, a cler- 

gyman, maintained, that the king was not bound by the laws of the land, or by 

the oath which he took at his coronation. The author of the ſecond was 

doctor Blackwood another eccleſiaſtic, who affirmed as a leading principle, that 

by the conqueſt of William the Norman, the Engliſh had forfeited all their 
liberties. James underftanding how much the people were offended by theſe 
performances, and hearing the parliament intended to make examples of the 
authors, anticipated their reſentment, by prohibiting the ſale of the books, and 


recalling the copies by proclamation. | ; | | 

XX. Being by this time reduced to great diſtreſs for want of money, he An. Ch.1610. 
reſolved to ſollicit a ſubſidy in this ſeſſion; and the houſes meeting on the 
nineteenth day of February, the earl of Salifbury was ordered to demand the 
ſupply. In order to conciliate their affections, he began with affurmg them, 
that his majeſty was reſolved to redreſs all their grievances ; and, as a mark of 
his ſingular affection, would confer the order of knighthood upon his eldeſt fon 
Henry prince of Wales, during the ſeſſion. He then proceeded to explain the 
cauſes of the king's indigence, obſerving, that he had payed the debts of the 
late queen ; that he had maintained an army of nineteen thouſand men in Ire- 
land; that he had expended great ſums in the funeral of Elizabeth, in his own 
journey, and that of his queen and children, from Edinburgh to London; 
in entertaining the king of Denmark, and the foreign ambaſſadors ; in main- 
POP TD | taining 
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taining three ſeparate courts for himſelf, his conſort, and the prince of Wales; 
in ſending envoys to different courts on the continent; and in liberalities to his 
officers and dependants. He launched out into extravagant encomiums upon 


the king's wiſdom and probity; and declared that his majeſty, far from intend- 


ing to rule deſpotically, was ready at all times to: hear the remonſtrances of 
his parliament, provided they would confine themſelves within proper bounds, 
without deviating from that reſpect which was due to ſuch a great and gra- 
cious ſovereign. Notwithſtanding theſe profeſſions, the members of the houſe 
of commons loudly complained of the king's prodigality and exceſſive profuſion 
towards his own countrymen. - Others yentured to affirm that his intention 


was to © 7 the privileges of the ſubject by gradual uſurpation. He had 
ar 


been heard to declare at his own table, that the civil law of the Roman em- 
perors ought to he ſubſtituted in room of the common-law of England; and 
approved of the treatiſe called the Interpreter, written by Dr. Cowell on that 


ſubject; but the chief cauſe of their complaint was the high commiſſion 
court, which had exerciſed great ſeverities againſt the puritans, whoſe party 


was eſpouſed by a majority of the commons. 5 | 

XXI. James, being informed of theſe proceedings, had recourſe to his own 
eloquence, which he thought irreſiſtible, and harangued the two houſes at 
Whitehall. His ſpeech, however, was very ill calculated to ſooth the animo- 
ſity of his people. He told them that the prerogative of kings reſembled the 
divine power: that, as God could create or annihilate, make or unmake, accord- 


ing to his on will; fo kings could beſtow life or death, and judge all mankind 


without being ſubject to any earthly judicature. They could exalt the lowly, and 


abaſe the lofty : and, like perſons playing at cheſs, make a ſimple pawn over- 
come a knight or biſhop : nevertheleſs, all kings, that were not tyrants, would 
confine themſelves to the laws they had enacted. He affirmed, that as it was 
held blaſphemous to-difpute; what God may do, ſo was it ſeditious in ſubjects 


to diſpute what: a king might do in the height of his power. He aſſured them 


of his attachment to the common law, provided it were reviewed and cor- 


rected. He defired they would not intermeddle with him on the exerciſe of 
government, which he called King-craft; for he had been thirty years at the 
trade in Scotland, and ſerved an apprenticeſhip in England; ſo that there 


needed no Phormios to teach Hannibal. Finally, he expatiated upon his | 


own neceſſities, and demanded a ſupply ; obſerving that his reputation was now 


at ſtake among foreign princes; for, ſhould his requeſt be refuſed, the world | 


would impute his diſappointment either to his own lack of merit or to their 


want of affection. The commons, though highly diſguſted at ſome of the 
maxims he had broached, thought proper to diſſemble their reſentment, and 


expreſs a willingneſs to comply with the king's defires. The earl of Saliſbury _ 
moved for a conference with the commons, in order to obtain an adequate 
ſupply for his majeſty's preſent occaſions, as well as a grant for two hundred 


thouſand pounds a year, for the future ſupport of his royal dignity. The 


commons fired at this propoſal, and voted only one ſubſidy and one fifteenth, 
which did not amount to the ſixth part of what had been aſked for the king's. 
preſent occafions. They refuſed to ſettle any ſtanding revenue, unleſs the xing 


would purchaſe it with ſome valuable conſideration. They complained of reſ- 


pites of homages, and conſented to ſettle an annual revenue of two hundred, 


1 thoufand 
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thouſand pounds, provided wardſhips ſhould be ſuppreſſed, purveyances abo- 
liſhed, and ſome further privileges granted to the ſubject :, but, they after- 
wards roſe in their demands, and inſiſted upon the redrels of their, grievances; 
They complained of the king's pretending that his proclamations ought to 
have the force of laws; of the power arrogated by the high commiſſion! court; 
of his majeſty's having altered the book of rates, and impoſed new cuſtoms on 
certain ſpecies of merchandiſe, They petitioned that no body ſhould be forced 
to lend money to the Rang, or to give a reaſon for his refuſal; and, having 
received divers meſſages, forbidding them to debate upon his right of laying 


impoſts, they repreſented that it was their fundamental right to debate freely 


upon all matters that concerned the ſubject. They afterwards paſſed a bill 
againſt taxes and impoſitions on merchants and merchandiſe ; but it was thrown 


167 


out of the houſe of lords at the firſt reading, Winwood. 


$ X X11. During this ſeſſion, young Henry was created prince of Wales in the 
ſixteenth year of his age. He was a youth of very promiſing talents and an 
ainidble CharaGher; by which he acquired the love and eſteem of the Engliſh 
people, He ſpent his time in ſtudies becoming a prince, and exerciſed him- 
{elf in the moſt manly diverſions. He poſſeſſed the advantage of a fine perſon; 
and there was a martial turn in his diſpoſition, that could not but be agreeable 
to a warlike nation, He kept his court at St. James's, while his mother re- 
ſided at Somerſet-houſe, where ſhe lived at great expence: ſo that James was 
obliged to maintain three ſeparate houſholds. At length the parliament was 


prorogued to the ſixteenth day of October; the king and they parting equally Echard. 


diſſatisfied with each other. EE = 14 

XXIII. James began to leave the adminiſtration entirely in the hands of 
his miniſters; and, while he indulged himſelf in hunting, payed very little at- 
tention to the affairs of the continent, when the houſe of Auſtria endeavoured 
to ag 


denburg, and the duke of Neuberg, who were competitors for the ſucceſſion 


of the duke of Cleves, perceiving that the emperor Rodolphus II. intended to 
defraud them both of the inheritance, compromiſed their difference; and im- 


plored the aſſiſtance of France and Holland. Henry IV. had already reſolved 
to humble the houſe of Auſtria, and was glad of having this pretence for 
commencing hoſtilities. He promiſed to lead his troops in perſon into the 
country of 2 


very middle of his own capital. The murderer was a deſperate bigot, who 


had lately reſided in Bruſſels, where his enthuſiaſm had been inflamed by the 


emiſſaries of Spain. As he had acted upon the maxim of the Jeſuits, who 
looked upon Henry as an heretic in his heart, James was alarmed at an event 
which might affect his own preſervation : in order to ſecure himſelf againſt a 
ſet of men, who maintained ſuch a, deteſtable doctrine, he publiſhed a procla- 
mation, commanding all Jeſuits to quit the kingdom, and prohibiting all popiſh 
recuſants from coming within ten miles of the court. Then he exacted the oath 
of allegiance from all his ſubjects. | 


- 


XXIV. Although the court of Spain was generally ſuſpected of having | 


effected the death of the French monarch, James diſcovered a warm inclination 
ie to 


grandize itſelf at the expence of its neighbours. The elector of Bran- 


eves; and deſired the ſtates- general to ſend thither prince Mau- 
rice with part of their forces: but, in the midſt of theſe preparations, he was 
aſſaſſinated by Ravillac, who ſtabbed him as he alighted from his coach, in the 
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to he more cloſely connected with Philip. Perhaps he thought it would be a 
prudent ſtep to — aol the friendſhip of a power ſo formidable to proteſtant 
rinces. He therefore diſpatched the lord Cornwall to Spain, with propoſals 
of a match between the prince of Wales and the eldeſt infanta. Richard Ban- 
croft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died about this period, after he had obtained 
a patent for founding a college at Chelſea for the maintenance of able theologifts, 
to confute, in their ſermons and writings, the adverſaries of the Engliſh church, 
whether papiſts or puritans. Bancroft was ſucceeded in the metropolitan ſee 


by George Abbot, who was of a character very different from that of his pre- 


deceſſor, and even accuſed of being a puritan in his heart. When the parliament 
re aſſembled, the king found the commons ſtill inauſpicious, complaining, and 
inquiſitive ; and therefore diſſolved them by proclamation, after they had fac 


even years. Then the miniſters were obliged to find means for raiſing money 


to relieve the king in his neceſſities. oe 6 
XXV. The court now expreſſed uncommon joy at ſeeing him freed from 
ſuch troubleſome counſellors : it reſounded with muſic, mirth, and jollity; while 
the Engliſn and Scottiſh dependants vied with each other in their endeavours to 
attach the king to ſome favourite, who ſhould be the diſpenſer of his bounty. 
He was much more pleaſed with perſonal beauty than any other qualification; 
and the firſt object that made an impreſſion upon him was Robert Carr, a youth 
who had been his page in Scotland. Since that time he had travelled in France, 
and acquired ſome exterior accompliſhments, which ſerved to ſet off the beauty 
of his perſon. The lord Hay, looking upon him as a proper ſubject for the 
king's weakneſs, cauſed him to be arrayed in the gayeſt apparel ; and, at a pub- 
lic tilting match, inveſted him with the office of preſenting the buckler and de- 
vice to his majeſty. Performing this fervice, his horſe, being unruly, flung ' 
him to the ground, and his leg was broke by the violence of the fall. James 
could not help taking particular notice of this accident : he was ſtruck with the 
beauty of Carr's perſon, as well as with the richneſs of his apparel, and gave 
order for his being lodged in the palace, where he viſited him after the tourna- 
ment, He found him extremely illiterate, and was charmed with his ſimpli- 
city; reſolving to mould this ductile clay according to his own fancy and in- 
clination. He now undertgok the office of a pedagogue, for which indeed he 
jeemed to have been deſigned both by nature and education. He took infinite 
POE in teaching him the rudiments of the Latin tongue. He created him 

night and gentleman of his bedchamber. The earl of Dunbar, who poſſeſſed 
a good ſhare of the king's favour, dying at this juncture, Carr engroſſed the 


Whole without a rival, and ſyeceeded that nobleman as treaſurer of Scotland. 


He was afterwards made baron of Brandſpech, and viſcount of Rocheſter ; 
finally honoured with the order of the garter, and enriched with grants and 
donations. _ | | | 


The king having one day preſented him with much gold, aſked what uſe he intended to make 
an order upon the . 4. for five thouſand of that treaſure? and the other anſwering, with 
pounds ſterling, the earl of Saliſbury, lord high affected indiffetence, it was the money which his 
treaſurer, made uſe of a ſtratagem to convince To majeſty had ordered for the viſcount of Rocheſter, 
king of his own prodigality. He invited his the king ſwore it was too much for any private 
majeſty to dinner, and conducted him through an man, and defired the treaſurer would give no 
apartment, where he ſaw the whole ſum in ſpecie more than two thouſand pounds. Wilſon. 


upon a table: James, ſurpriſed at the ſight of ſo 
CXXVI. James 
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$ XXVI. James, about this time, was rouſed from his indolence by a theo- 
logical diſpute that happened in Holland between the diſciples uf Francis Go- 
ih, 2,990 James Arminius, concerning abſolute predeſtination, and che inu- 
miſſibility of grace. Arminius dying, his place of profeſſor of theology in the 
univerlity of Leyden was filled with Conrad Voritius, profeſſor at Steinfort. 
who had already publiſhed a treatiſe intituled De Deo, which had drawn upon 
him the enmity of all the Gomarians. He publiſhed an apology ; notwith- 
ſtanding which they teviled him as à Socinian, and offered to demonſtrate 


damnable errors in both his perfermances. The king of England, having pe. 


ruſed his treatiſe and apology, was ſo ſhocked at his heretical opinions, that 
he forthwith ſent a liſt, of them to Winwood his ambaſſador at the Hague, 
with orders to declare to the ſtates, that he was reſalved to publiſn a manifeſts, 
expreſſing his deteſtation of thoſe errors, as well as of thoſe who permitted them 
to be circulated. In the mean time he ordered ſome copies of the treatiſe and 
apology to be burned by the hands of the common hangman, at London, 
| cord, and Cambridge. The ſtates general, though not a little ſnheeked at 
the inſolence of his interpoſition, anſwered the ambaſſador's memorial in a 
civil manner; yet, nevertheleſs, Vorſtius was received in his prefefforſhip. 
James wrote to them, declaring that ſimple death was too gentle a'punifhment 
for ſuch a wretch, whom if they were reſolved to tolerate, he would ſeparate 
from the communion of Holland, and take ſuch meaſures that other churches 


ſhould follow his example. The ſtates, being unwilling to break with the 


king of England, told the ambaſſador, that they had ordered Vorſtius to ab- 
_ ſtain from the exerciſe of his office, until a new aſſembly could be convened, 
in order to enquire into the affair. James, not yet ſatisfied with this anſwer 
publiſhed a declaration, in which he treated the [ſtates of Holland with very 
little ceremony; and they, in order to avoid a quarrel, diſmiſſed Vorſtius from 
Leyden, though they procured another ſettlement for him at GOoada. Alb this 
exertion in James, a prince of remarkable indolence, ho had already treated 
tranſubſtantiation and the number of the ſacraments as ſcholaſtic queſtions, of 
little confequence to ſalvation, is not to be accounted for but from his vanity 
and ſelf-conceit. He thought himſelf the moſt able theelegiſt in the Whole 
world; and, after he had ſignified his ſentiments on this diſpute, he could not 
brook the leaſt oppoſition. Perhaps too he was influenced by motives of re- 
ſentment, againſt penſionary Barnevelt, the patron. of Vorſtius, whom he 
hated as a rank republican. | 92 | | 
XXVII. No tranſaction of this reign reflected ſo much honour on the 
ſovereign as did the ſettlement of Ireland, in whicly James had been ſertouſly 
engaged ever ſince his acceſſion to the Engliſhithrone. He began with paſſing 
an act of oblivion to quiet the minds of the people. He took them into his 
immediate protection, indulged them with the benefit of the Engliſh laws, and 
cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered with the utmoſt impartiality. Wicklow, 
Wexford, Tyrone, Tyrconnel, the northern parts of Ulfter, half of Connaught, 
and all Munſter, were divided into counties, ſupplied with ſheriffs and juſtices' 
of the peace; and the judges made their circuits regularly twice a year. The 
lords and chieftains made ſurrender of their lands to the crown; and, before 
they were regranted, all oppreſſive exactions were aboliſhed, The Iriſh duties, 


rents, and ſervices, were valued and reduced to certain ſums of money, on 
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payment of which the tenants poſſeſſed their lands in ſecurity ; ſo that the 
. moſt miſerable ſlavery: was ſucceeded by wealth and independence. Tyrone, 
Tyrconnel, Odogharty, and other rebellious chieftains, being forfeited ; their 
- poſſeſſions, together with Ardmagh, Cavan, Derry, Donegal, and Fermanagh, 


which had-eſcheated to the crown, were granted out in different portions to 
Engliſh, Scottiſh, and Iriſn adventurers, in order to be properly cultivated. 
Theſe undertakers obliged: themſelves to make certain improvements; and, in 
a word, ſuch meaſures were taken, that Ulſter, the wildeſt part of Ireland, 
became one of the beſt cultivated countries in Europe. © 

$ XXVIIL James now enjoyed himfelf in the moſt profound tranquillity, 
which was ſeldom invaded but by the difficulty he found in raiſing money for 
his ordinary expence. He cauſed his mother's body to be tranſported from 
the church of Peterborough to Weſtminſter, and depoſited in the chapel 
founded by Henry VII. and, in the courſe of this * had an opportunity 
to exhibit an agreeable ſpecimen of impartiality in the execution of lord San- 
quar, a Scottiſh nobleman, who was convicted of having murdered a fencing- 
maſter. In vain did the archbiſnhop of Canterbury and ſeveral other noblemen 
intercede for this malefactor: James, perceiving how much the Engliſh nation 
was exaſperated at his partiality for his countrymen, prudently ſacrificed him 
to their reſentment. In the month of October, Frederick V. elector palatine, 
arrived in England, in order to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth; and was enter- 
tained with great magnificence: but, in the midſt of theſe rejoicings, the 
nation was overwhelmed with ſorrow, by the death of Henry prince of Wales, 
who, being ſeized with an epidemic fever, expired on the twelfth day of No- 
vember, in the nineteenth year of his age. He is celebrated by hiſtorians as 


one of the moſt promiſing princes that ever any country produced, and died 


univerſally regretted by the people, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, which was 
even imputed to the contrivance of his own father. But this ſeems to be a 
groundleſs calumny, built upon ſome aue, of the king, which argued 
him jealous of his ſon's popularity, and afraid of his martial diſpoſition. Cer- 
tain it is, prince Henry deſpiſed his father's puſillanimity, and publicly diſ- 
approved of his conduct; and James payed ſo little deference to the memory 
of this excellent prince, that he would not even allow the courtiers to wear 
mourning. His death did not even interrupt the preparations for his daugh- 
ter's marriage; which, however, was deferred a few weeks, until Henry's 
funeral obſequies could be performed. = | | 
S XXIX. The elector palatine, having been inſtalled a knight of the garter, 
was, on the fourteenth day of February, married to the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
the nuptials were celebrated with incredible pomp and profuſion ; the expence 
of which the king was enabled to defray-by an aid from the people. This he 
demanded and received, as an antient cuſtom obſerved upon all ſuch occaſions. 
The elector remained in England about fix weeks after his marriage; and all 
that time was ſpent in feaſts, balis, maſquerades, and other diverſions. The 
city of London made a ſuperb entertainment-for the new-married couple, and 
preſented the electreſs with a pearl necklace of immenſe value. In the month 
of May James ſuſtained another irreparable loſs by the death of Cecil earl of 
Saliſbury, a ſolid politician, who was perfectly acquainted with the genius 
of the people, and the affairs of the kingdom. His weight and ſagacity ſerved 
| | as 


Chap. I. "OF ENGLAND. 
as 4 counterpoiſe to the raſhneſs and ignorance of the other miniſters; and he 


poſſeſſed the art of diverting the king inſenſibly from the purſuit of meaſures | 


that might have been attended with pernicious conſequences. '-He was ſuc- 
ceeded in the poſt of treaſurer by the earl of Suffolk, who had neither his talents 
nor. integrity. . _—_ . = + be = acks = N as 

XXX. The lord Rocheſter ſtill continued to engroſs the favour of his ſo- 
vereign, and bore his good fortune with ſuch equanimity and diſcretion as ren- 
dered him equally agreeable to the prince and people. He carefully avoided 
the leaſt appearance of partiality towards his own countrymen, and conducted 
himſelf according to the counſels of Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of virtue, 


ſagacity, and experience, who carefully directed him how to ſhun thoſe rocks 


upon which ſo many favourites had been ſhipwrecked. But at length, all the 
wiſdom of the monitor proved inſufficient to guard him againſt the allurements 
of a baneful paſſion that hurried him into ruin and diſgrace. He became ena- 
moured of the counteſs of Eſſex, daughter to the earl of Suffolk, one of the 
moſt beautiful young ladies in the kingdom. She had been married at the 
age of thirteen; and her huſband, being likewiſe a minor, the conſummation 
of the marriage was deferred until he ſhould ruturn from his travels. Mean 
while Rocheſter found means to make an impreſſion upon her heart, and they 
gratified their mutual paſſion in ſtolen interviews. The king himſelf was privy 
to this amour; for he delighted in acting the part of a confident in ſuch inter- 
courſe, as well as in liſtening to tales of obſcenity, which his courtiers often 
invented for his entertainment. The return of Eſſex interrupted the enjoyment 
of the lovers: that nobleman, fired with the charms of his: young conſort, 
claimed the privilege of a huſband with all the: impatience of youthful ardour. 
She had conceived a deteſtation of Eſſex, which increaſed in proportion to her 
affection for Rocheſter : ſhe treated him with indifference, coldneſs, and repulſe; 
and, by means of one Turner, a phyſician's widow, had recourſe to a pretended 
magician of the name of Forman, who ſupplied her with powders, which he 
ſaid would render her huſband impotent. Whatever means were uſed, the 
earl found it impoſſible to converſe with his lady, who practiſed fo many ex- 
traordinary methods to inſpire him with averſion and diſguſt, that ſhe at length 
ſucceeded in her endeavours. He began to think ſhe was different from all 
the other individuals of her ſex, and the extravagant ſorrow ſhe affected to diſ- 
play, perſuaded him that her heart was in the poſſeſſion of ſome more favoured 
lover. On theſe conſiderations he neglected her in his turn; and when he diſ- 
covered the intercourſe between her and Rocheſter, which became every day 
more and more notorious, he relinquiſhed her intirely, as an abandoned woman 
unworthy of his affe&tion. - 7 | . 
$XXXI. The counteſs, not ſatisfied with being the miſtreſs, eagerly wiſhed 
to be the wife of Rocheſter, to whom ſhe communicated her ſentiments on this 
ſubject ; not doubting but that, by his influence with the king, ſhe could pro- 
cure a divorce from her huſband. When Rocheſter imparted this ſcheme to 
Sir Thomas Overbury, that faithful counſellor argued with great vehemence 
againſt ſuch an expedient, which he ſaid would be attended with infamy and 
diſgrace, The counteſs, being appriſed of his oppoſition, marked him out as 
a ſacrifice to her reſentment; and, as the favourite was by this time infatuated 
by her charms, engaged him in a plan for the deſtruction of Overbury. He 
: Z 2 told 
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told the king that Sir I homas was become inſolent and unruly; and deſired he 
might be tent; ambaſſador to Muſcovy. Then he perſuaded Overbury to refuſe 
the office, aſſuring him he would obtain ſomething more advantageous as ſoon 
as the king's reſentment ſhould be blown over. The unhappy victim, truſting 
to theſe aſſurances, declined accepting the office which the king propoſed; and 
Rocheſter expatiating on his refuſal as a mark of inſolence and diſreſpect to his 
majeſty, an order was granted for committing him priſoner to the Tower, the 
lieutenancy of which had been lately beſtowed upon Sir Gervaſe Elwaies, one of 
the favourite's creatures. The troubleſome counſellor being thus removed and 
ſequeſtred from all intercourſe with his friends and acquaintance, the earl of 
Northampton, uncle to the counteſs, ſollicited the king in behalf of his niece, 
who demanded a divorce on account of her huſband's impotence. James, plea- 
{ed with an opportunity to oblige his favourite, granted a commiſſion under 
the great ſeal to the biſhops and judges; impowering them to hear and deter- 
mine the affair. A jury of matrons was impanelled to inſpe& the counteſs, 
and they reported her a virgin. In conſideration of her modeſty ſhe obtained 
permiſſion to appear before them in a veil, and is ſaid to have ſubſtituted in her 
place a young woman of her own ſhape and ſtature. - The earl of Effex, being 
examined by the commiſſioners, declared that he had never performed the 
rites of matrimony z nor did he believe he ſhould ever be able to converſe with 
her as a wife, though he did not find the ſame difficulties with other women. 
The report of the matrons, corroborated by this confeſſion, induced the judges 
to declare the marriage a nullity. Bilſon biſhop of Wincheſter having ftrenu- 
ouſly contended for this diffolution, his fon was knighted by the intereſt of Ro- 
cheſter, and ever after diftinguifhed in deriſion by the name of Sir Nullity 
Bilſon. mont 1321 Bid . ö 93: 3-1 | 
- SXXXIHI: In a few weeks after this deciſion, the favourite was created earl of 
Somerſet, and his marriage with the counteſs ſolemnized in the moſt oſten- 
tatious manner. Nothing was now wanting to their triumph but the death of 
Overbury, without which that implacable woman could not be ſatisfied. Th 
had already practiſed upon his life with ſlow poiſon, adminiſtered by one Wel- 
ton, recommended by Mrs. Turner as a proper inſtrument for this pur- 
poſe : he attended the priſoner as a domeſtic, and the poiſon was compounded 
by another miſcreant called Franklin, an apothecary. Overbury, finding his 
health confiderably impaired, and gueſſing the cauſe of his indiſpoſition, wrote 
a pathetic letter ro Somerſer, imploring his mediation with the king, that he 
might be reſtored to liberty; and the earl affured him, that in a few days he 
ihould- be releafed from his confinement. The accomplices redoubled their 
efforts, but the effects of what they adminiſtered proving leſs violent than 
they had expected, Weſton and Franklin are ſaid to have ſtifled him with the 
bed-cloaths. He was immediately interred, on pretence that the ſmell of the 
body was intolerably offenſive ; and the earl of Northampton, in a letter to 
Somerſet, intimating his deceaſe, declared that he died of the venereal diſtem- 
per, which had proceeded to ſuch a degree of inveteracy, that his whole body 
was covered with loathſome ulcers. Theſe, in fa&, were the efforts of a vi- 
gorous conſtitution, to diſcharge the poiſon which this unfortunate gentleman 
had received. | | of, 
SXXXIII. 
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XXXIII. Northampton was privy to every circumſtance of this barbarous An. Ch. 1614. 


aſſaſſination, and ſucceeded Overbury as the counſellor of Somerſet. He was 
a Roman catholic in his heart, and being warden of the Cinque - Ports, perſons 
of that religion were admitted into the kingdom without examination; ſo that 
England was in a little time filled with popiſh prieſts and jeſuits. The people 
began to murmur; and the earl of Northampton being accuſed as the cauſe of 
this grievance, proſecuted ſeveral perſons on the writ of Scandalum Magnatum. 
In the midſt of theſe proſecutions the archbiſhop produced a letter, written by 
the earl to cardinal Bellarmine, declaring himſelf a zealous catholic, wholly 
devoted to the fee of Rome. The king reproached him bitterly for this in- 
ſtance of his difſimulation, and he retired to his country-houſe, where, in a few 
weeks, he died a profeſſed papiſt. The Roman catholics, however, did not 
ſuſtain ſo many mortifications as were deviſed againſt the preſbyterians, great 
numbers of whom quitted their native country, and ſettled in New-England, 
which ſoon became a flouriſhing colony; though they were not permitted to 
depart from Britain until they had given ſufficient ſecurity for their good 
behaviour. 

$CXXXIV. James was of ſuch a profuſe diſpoſition, that no revenue could 
have been ſufficient to exempt him from want and indigence f; therefore his 
miniſter's whole attention was employed in deviſing means for raiſing money 
without the ſanction of parliament. He now had recourſe to a ſcheme formed 
by the late carl of Salifbury ; namely, the creation of baronets, a ſpecies of 
nobility between a baron and a knight, to deſcend as an hereditary title. One 
hundred were inveſted with this new dignity, by patents, obliging them to main- 
tain a certain number of ſoldiers in Ireland: but this ſervice was commuted for 
a ſum of money. The king had recourſe to other expedients for filling his 
empty coffers : he ſold monopolies, revived the antient cuſtom, by which 
every perſon poſſeſſing forty pounds a year in land was ob to receive the 
order of knighthood ; and compounded with thoſe who deſired to be excuſed 
from an honour which they could not maintain. He created a certain number 
of knights of Nova Scotia, who likewiſe purchaſed this diſtinction. The titles 
of earl, viſcount, and baron, were ſet to ſale at different prices, in the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Thoſe who had defective titles 
were obliged to pay for a confirmation, and the Star-Chamber impoſed 
exceſſive fines for the uſe of his majeſty. 
SXXXV. Even all theſe channels were unable to ſupply the waſte of the 
king's prodigality ; ſo that the favourite and his ſon-in-law the earl of Suffolk 
perſuaded him to convoke a new parliament, with aſſurances that they would 
take care to return a majority of the commons, that ſhould be at his devotion. 
This promiſe, however, they were not able to perform. The parliament 
meeting on the firſt day of April, the king demanded an aid on account of his 


T Bring one day in the gallery at Whitehall, preſſed a wiſh that he had fo much money, he 
attended by Sir Henry Rich and James Maxwell, ordered the porters to carry the whole ſum, 
{ome porters happened to paſs, loaded with — amounting to three thouſand pounds, to his 
far the privy purſe. The king, perceiving Rich lodgings; faying, he had more pleaſure in giving, 
whiſpering to Maxwell, inſiſted upon knowing than the other could poſſibly have in receiving his 
what he had faid; and being told that he ex- bounty. Wilſon. 
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daughter's marriage, giving them to underſtand, that they ſhould. be afterwards 
allowed to examine into the grievances of the nation. Inſtead of complying 
with his requeſt, they began by enquiring in what manner the crown-revenues 
had been expended; and found that his majeſty had made exceſſive donations 
to his own countrymen, not only in money, but in lands, which they had ſold to 
the Engliſh, remitting the money to Scotland, an infatiable gulph, from which it 
never returned. Then they examined into the cauſe of the ſurpriſing increaſe 
of popiſh recuſants, which they imputed, firſt, to the king's admitting popiſh 
lords into his council; and, ſecondly, to the negotiations which had been ſet 
on foot for the marriage of the king's ſons with the daughters of popiſh 
princes. They next deliberated upon the monopolies which were prejudicial | 
to commerce ; and the extraordinary means which had been uſed to raiſe money 
without the intervention of parliament: finally, they reſolved to preſent an 


addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to redreſs theſe grievances ;. and, in particular to 


hinder his Scottiſh ſubjects from making any future ſettlements in England. 
James was ſo incenſed at their rough manner of proceeding, that he diffolved 
the parliament before it had enacted one ſtatute ; and ordered ſome of the 
members to be impriſoned, for having ſpoken too freely of him and his 


prerogative. 


Cake, 
Wilſon. 


$ XXXVI. The parliament having proved ſo unpropitious, the court could 
deviſe no other feaſible ſcheme for relieving the king in his neceſſity, but that 
of a Benevolence, which was immediately put in execution. All the ſheriffs 
of the kingdom were ordered by an act of council to levy a ſum under this 
title, from the individuals of their different diſtricts; and to ſend up to court 
a liſt of thoſe who ſhould either refuſe to contribute, or beſtow a preſent in- 
adequate to their circumſtances. Even this contrivance did not anſwer the 
king's expectation. It produced very little money anda great deal of clamour. 
Yet the ſupply, inconſiderable as it was, came very ſeaſonable for the recep- 
tion of the Daniſh monarch, who made a ſecond viſit to his ſiſter, | and was 


entertained for fifteen days with an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of feaſting and di- 
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verſions. After his departure an ambaſſador arrived from the czar of Muſ- 
covy, to deſire the king's mediation in a quarrel between him and the king of 
Sweden. _ | 7 

$ XXXVII. The earl of Somerſet poſſeſſed the king's affection ſo intirely, 
that the queen is ſaid to have become jealous of this favourite. Whether this 
was the real cauſe of her averſion, or ſhe ſuſpected him of having been con- 
cerned in the death of her eldeſt ſon prince Henry, ſhe certainly hated him 
with an uncommon degree of rancour, and reſolved, if poſſible, to effect his 
ruin. For this purpoſe ſhe intereſted in her reſentment Sir Ralph Winwood, 
who enjoyed the title of ſecretary of ſtate, though all the functions of the of- 
fice were performed by the expreſs direction of Somerſet. The king, in his 
winter's progreſs, paſſing through Cambridge, was entertained by the ſtudents 
with a comedy intitled Ignoramus, compoſed with a view. to ridicule the 
common law and lawyers of England; a ſubject extremely agreeable to James, 
who deteſted all laws which the people had any hand in framing. The earls 


of Pembroke, Bedford, and ſome other noblemen, who were enemies to So- 


merſet, either preſuming upon the king's levity of diſpoſition, or perceiving, 
ſome marks of abatement in his affection for that favourite, determined , 
tr diſpla 
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diſplay a new lure for his fancy ; and for this purpoſe pitched upon George 
Villiers, ſecond ſon of Sir Edward Villiers, a gentleman of Leiceſterſhire. 
George was juſt turned of twenty, and poſſeſſed of all thoſe exterior graces 
by which the weak mind of James was fo liable to be captivated. He had 
lately returned from France, with all the perſonal accompliſhments which 
could be acquired in that country ; and being gorgeouſly apparelled for the 
purpoſe, was placed at the comedy, in ſuch a manner that he could not fail 
to attract the king's notice. James no ſooner beheld this gaudy figure, than 
he exhibited marks of admiration ; and retained him in the court as one of his 
cup-bearers. | 
S XXXVIII. Somerſet was too jealous of his influence to look upon this 
new comer with unconcern. By his office of chamberlain he exerciſed autho- 
rity over all the cup-bearers, and ſubjected Villiers to continual mortifications. 
Nevertheleſs, that young competitor deprived him every day of a new ſhare 
of the king's favour. . The enemies of Somerſet nurſed the king's growing 
inclination for Villiers with extravagant encomiums upon the beauty, virtue, 
and accompliſhments of this minion. Somerſet was like a miſtreſs in the 
wane of her charms : the king was cloyed with poſſeſſion. He began to be 
diſguſted with the change in this nobleman's appearance and diſpoſition. 
Since his marriage he was become melancholy, and ſeemed to feel the poignant 
ſtings of conſcience : he neglected the ornaments of his perſon : his vivacity 
vaniſhed : he no longer mingled in the fooleries that were daily practiſed in 
the king's anti-chamber ; and he began to exhibit marks of avarice, than 
which nothing was more deſpicable in the eyes of his ſovereign. | James had 
declared that he would have no favourite but ſuch as ſhould be recommended 
by the queen: that in caſe ſhe ſhould complain of him in the ſequel, he might 
have it in his power to ſay he had favoured him at her own expreſs deſire. 
Abbot archbiſhop of Canterbury beſought her to recommend Villiers; and at 


firſt ſhe flatly refuſed to comply with his requeſt, obſerving, that ſnhould he 
be received on the footing of a favourite, the king would ſoon teach him to 


deſpiſe thoſe who recommended him, that he might be the more attached to 
his majeſty's own perſon : but, by dint of importunity, ſhe was at length 
prevailed upon to uſe her influence with the king in his behalf. James, 
charmed with her requeſt, immediately knighted Villiers, and appointed him 
one of the gentlemen of his chamber. | 


XXXIX. The court was immediately divided between the two favourites. 
Though the king ſtill affected to treat Somerſet with marks of particular 
conſideration, every body perceived a conſtraint in this complacency ; and Vil- 
liers, by his affability, deprived his rival every day of ſome conftiderable ad- 
herent. Somerſet perceiving his progreſs, thought it high time to ſcreen him- 
ſelf from the machinations of his enemies; and, throwing himſelf at the king's! 


feet, ſupplicated a general pardon, that his foes might not be able to take ad 
vantage of any error or. offence he might have committed during his admini- 


ſtration, through frailty or ignorance. James forthwith granted his requeſt, 


and ordering an ample pardon to be expedited, ſigned it with his own hand. 


Hut the chancellor refuſed to give it the ſanction of thę great ſeal, alledging 
that it was a pardon not only for all the treaſons, felonies, and murders, which 
.- Somerſet might have already committed, bur alſo for all thoſe of which he 


j 
\ 


1 might 
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might be guilty in the ſequel. Another pardon couched in proper terms 
might have been eaſily drawn up; but whether the queen oppoſed it, or the 
earl of Somerſet thought it impolitic to give the world any further reaſon to 
believe he ſtood in need of ſuch an amneſty, no ſuch pardon was ever ob- 
tained. i HICSS | | | 

$ XL. Upon the king's return to Royſton from his ſummer-progreſs, the 
train was laid for the deſtruction of this favourite. The apothecary's ſer- 
vant who had compounded a poiſonous clyſter for the unhappy Overbury, 
having retired to the Low-Countries, diſcovered this and other circumſtances 
to Trumbull the king's envoy at Bruſſels, who communicated this intelli- 
gence to Sir Ralph Winwood; and the king being made acquainted with the 
whole affair, commanded them both to keep it ſecret, until they ſhould re- 
ceive further orders. In all probability he would have let it reſt in oblivion, 
had not Somerſet's indiſcretion compelled him to take other meaſures. The 
peace of his court was now every day invaded by the quarrels and diſputes 
of the two favourites ang their dependants. He expreſſed a deſire that they 
ſhould live together on terms of friendſhip. He ordered Villiers to ſollicit 
Somerſet's protection. The young knight accordingly viſited the earl at his own 
houſe, where he told him he was come to defire he might be admitted into the 


number of his humble ſervants, proteſting that he would ſerve him with the ut- 


moſt fidelity, and depend upon him for his fortune and preferment. Somer- 
ſet rejected all his advances, telling him he had no ſervice for him; and that 
he would break his neck, ſhould he ever find an opportunity of ſo doing. 

$ XII. The king was extremely incenſed at this brutal reply, and from 
that moment deſtined Somerſet to infamy and ruin. While he reſided at Roy- 
ſton, he ſent a meſſenger to lord chief juſtice Coke, with a letter, defiring him 
to iſſue warrants for apprehending the earl of Somerſet and his counteſs, 
Sir Gervaſe Elwaies lieutenant of the Tower, Mrs. Turner, Weſton, and 
Francklin, the accomplices in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. When 
the officer came to ſerve the warrant upon the earl at Royſton, he found him 
on the point of ſetting out for London: the king hung about his neck, aſk- 
ing, in the moſt affectionate tone, when he ſhould ſee him again. Somerſet 
being made acquainted with the purport of the warrant, exclaimed in a furious 
ſtrain againſt the inſolence of the officer who preſumed to arreſt a peer of the 
realm in the king's preſence ; but James being informed of the tranſaction, ſaid, 
with a ſmile, << Nay, nay, you muſt go; for if Coke ſhould fend for me, I muſt 
comply.” Then he accompanied him to the ſtair-caſe, embraced him at part- 
ing, begging he would return immediately, in as much as he could not live 


without his company. Yet he had no ſooner turned his back, than he ex- 


claimed, Go, and the devil go with thee : I ſhall never fee thy face again.” 
Somerſet and his counteſs were committed to the Tower, and all the other 
accomplices to different priſons ; and next day judge Coke repairing to Roy- 
ſton, the king commanded him to examine the affair with the utmoſt impar- 
riality, wiſhing that the curſe of God might fall upon him and his family 
thould he ſpare the guilty ; and imprecating the ſame malediction upon him- 
telf and his poſterity, in caſe he ſhould pardon any of thoſe whom the law 
ſhould condemn. | | | 
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SXILII. The inſtruments of this foul murder were accordingly tried, con- 
demned, and executed. The earl and his counteſs being brought to trial in 
the following year, were likewiſe found guilty, and received ſentence of death : 
but they were reprieved from time to time for ſeveral years, and at length 
pardoned ; and the king favoured the earl with a grant of four thouſand 

ounds in land, in the name of one of his domeſtics. The paſſion of love, 
which had prompted this couple to act ſuch an execrable tragedy, was ſoon 
converted to mutual diſguſt and implacable hatred. They lrved together in 


the ſame houſe, without any perſonal communication, till the counteſs died Coke 
The earl lived to ſee his daughter married to the Ruqorth. 


of a loathſome diſtemper. 
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duke of Bedford, by whom ſhe had the lord Ruſſel, who was beheaded in the Wilſon. - 


reign of Charles II *. 


Weldon. 


$ XLIII. After the fall of Somerſet, the favour of James was wholly con- An. Ch. 1616; 


centrated upon the youthful Villiers, who ſhone forth in meridian luſtre, and 
conciliated the affections of all the courtiers by his engaging manners and in- 
ſinuating addreſs: but the firſt exertion of his influence was in filling all the 
places about court with his own creatures; ſo that the dependants of the old 
miniſter were diſmiſſed of courſe. It was in the beginning of this miniſtry 
that lord chief juſtice Coke was diveſted of his office, on pretence of ſome 
trivial miſdemeanours, though the real cauſe of his diſgrace was his oppoſing 
the king, in beſtowing a vacant biſhopric in commendam. His place was 


filled by Montague; and the lord chancellor Elleſmere being ſeized with a 


dangerous illneſs, reſigned the ſeals into the hands of his majeſty. He kept 
them till the death of Elleſmere, and then they were given to Bacon, who was 
afterwards promoted to the dignity of chancellor. He was an ablelawyer, and an 
excellent philoſpher; but abject, irreſolute, and of an unguarded diſpoſition, 
which was practiſed upon to the prejudice of his character. In the. courſe of 
this year, the king's only ſurviving ſon Charles was created prince of Wales; 
and the king vehemently wiſhed to ſee him married : but as no pro- 
teſtant king had a marriageable daughter, and James thought he ſhould de- 
orade his dignity in matching him with a lady of inferior rank, he turned his 
eyes upon two catholic princeſſes ; namely, Anne of Auſtria, who married 


Lewis XIII. of France, and the infanta Maria, daughter of Philip III. king 


of Spain. 


$XLIV. The marriage of the French monarch was already determined; ſo 


that his whole attention was diverted into other channels. 


He ſent the lord 


Hay ambaſſador to France, and the lord Roſs into Spain, with compliments 


* If we may believe Sir Anthony Weldon, 
Coke diſcovered among Somerſet's papers, ſome 
extraordinary. particulars relating to the death of 
pou Henry ; for he one day exclaimed upon the 

ench, „God knows what became of that ſweet 
babe prince Henry ! but I know ſomewhat-----" 
Ihe king is ſaid to have been under a great trepi- 
dation when he underſtood that Someriet was re- 
fractory, and refuſed to appcar at the bar: as if he 
had been maſter of ſome ſecrets which affected the 
character of his ſovereign. The. ſame anxiety 
he expreſſed with regard to Sir Thomas Monſon, 


who was brought to his trial for being concerned 
in the murder, and remanded to the Tower, by 
the king's exprets order, before his examination 
was finiſhed. His ſervant Symon, who had car- 
ried a poiſoned tart to Sir Thomas Overbrry, 
being brought into court, * So, Symon, ſaid the 
chief juſtice, you have had a hand in this poiſonir-: 
buſineſs.” Only a finger, my lord (rephed the 
culprit) and that cot me all my nails and hair,” 
He had taſted the ſyrup of the tart with his finger, 
and even that ſmall quantity produced viclent 
effects upon his conſtitution. 
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of congratulation to the two monarchs, upon the nuptials of Lewis and 
Anne; and they were inſtructed to ſound the inclinations of the two kings 
rouching the marriage of the prince of Wales with the eldeſt fiſter of Lewis, 
or with the infanta Maria. The French lady was already betrothed to the 


prince of Piedmont : but the other ſcheme afforded a more agreeable proſpect 


of ſucceſs. The duke of Lerma, Philip's prime miniſter, had already made 
an overture concerning the match, to Digby the Engliſh envoy at Madrid; 
and the count de Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at London, was em- 
powered to treat with the king on this ſubject. This was ſuppoſed to be a. 
ſtratagem of the court of Spain, to interrupt the good underſtanding that ſub- 
ſiſted between the Engliſh and Dutch ; and Charleton, the king's ambaſſador 
at the Hague, gave his maſter to underſtand, that the Spaniards had for this 
purpoſe circulated a report that the negotiation for the marriage was far ad- 
vanced. In effect, Philip's aim was to amuſe James with this treaty, in ſuch 
a manner that he ſhould not join againſt him in the war of Cleves ; but, in 
the ſequel he was influenced by a more important motive. The vanity of the 
Engliſh monarch was ſo agreeably flattered with the proſpect of this alliance, 
that he could not help manifeſting the utmoſt eagerneſs to ſee it brought ta 
perfection; and Gondemar, who was perfectly well acquainted with his diſ- 
poſition, managed this deſire to ſuch advantage, that for ſeveral years James 
acted in every thing according to his direction, rather than run the riſque of 
ſeeing the match fruftrated, by giving offence to the court of Spain. 

S XLV. Such were the politics of that prince, who was denominated the 
Solomon of the age. He ſaw without emotion the efforts of the court of 
France in ſuppreſſing the proteſtants of that kingdom: he beheld with un- 
concern the houſe of Auſtria forming projects for enſlaving all Europe; and, 
on pretence of indulging his people with the bleſſings of peace, he neglected 
every political concern of the nation. Nor did his conduct at home redound 
more to the credit of his diſcretion. He ſquandered away immenſe ſums, and 
alienated almoſt all the crown-lands, to enrich a few worthleſs favourites. The 
earl of Somerſet had, in five years, amaſſed two hundred thouſand pounds in 
money, Jewels, and plate; beſides eighteen thouſand pounds a year in landed 
eſtate. The earl of Salisbury, though a younger brother, had left a large 
fortune. Northampton had built an expenſive palace in London, ſince known 
by the name of Northumberland-houſe ; and bequeathed a great inheritance to 
his nephew the earl of Arundel. Suffolk, another brother of the duke of 
Norfolk, had expended two hundred thouſand pounds in one edifice in the 
country. The duke of Lennox, the earl of Punbar, and lord Hay, had re- 
mitted vaſt ſums into Scotland ; and Sir Henry Rich, afterwards earl of Hol- 
land, accumulated an immenſe eſtate. N | 

$ XLVI. All the ſources of this profuſion were now dried up, and the king 
was bent upon enriching his new favourite, The ſtates of Holland know- 
ing his ſituation, and afraid of their cautionary towns, which he might be pre- 
vailed upon to deliver into the hands of Spain, in order to promote his ſon's 
marriage, ſeized this opportunity to reobtain poſſeſſion of thoſe places; and, at 
the ſame time, compound for the debt which they owed to the crown of Eng- 
land. They began by abating their punctuality in paying the Engliſh garri- 
lons; and theſe complained to the king, who was in no condition to provide 
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for their ſubſiſtence. When he ſent remonſtrances to the ſtates on this ſubject, 
they expatiated upon the bad ſituation of their affairs, occaſioned by the vaſt 
expences of the war. Caron, their envoy in England, inſinuated to the mi- 
niſtry, that if the king would conſent to reſtore the cautionary towns, he be- 
lieved the ſtates would endeavour to raiſe money by borrowing at high intereſt, 
in order to ſatisfy him with reſpect to the debt they owed. This was a tempta- 
'tion which James and his courtiers could not withſtand, He forthwith wrote 
to the ſtates on this ſubject ; the penſionary Barnevelt was ſent over to manage 
the negotiatiation at the court of London, where he acted his part with ſuch 
dexterity, that James accepted of one third of the ſum which was due; and 
delivered up the cautionary towns which had been pledged to queen Eli- 
zabeth. 

$ XLVII. This money no ſooner appeared than it vaniſhed in an unaccount- 
able manner. The king payed no creditor ; the fleet was ruined for want of 
repair; and not one farthing was ſent to the troops in Ireland, which for ſeve- 
ral years had received no regular ſubſiſtence. The earl of Suffolk lord trea- 
ſurer had embezzled a conſiderable part of the ſupply ; and Villiers the new 
favourite would not- let flip this opportunity of ruining the father-in-law of 
Somerſet. He was accuſed in the Star-chamber of divers malverſations in the 
exerciſe of his office; and being found guilty, condemned to pay a fine of thirty 
thouſand pounds, and be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure. The office of 
treaſurer was put in commiſſion; and ſecretary Winwood dying about the ſame 
time, his place was divided between Naunton and Calvert, the firſt of whom 
Vas a proteſtant, and the other a papiſt. Villiers was by this time created viſ- 
count of Waddon, and earl of Buckingham : he was afterwards raiſed to the 
titles of marquis and duke of Buckingham, inſtalled knight of the garter, ap- 
pointed maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in Eyre, warden of the Cinque-ports, 
ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, and lord high admiral of Eng- 
land. In the beginning of the ſucceeding year, Marc Antonio de Dominis, 
archbiſhop of Spalato in Dalmatia, arrived in England as a convert to the pro- 


teſtant religion. He preached and wrote againſt the doctrines of the Roman An. Ch. 161 


church; and was appointed dean of Windſor, and maſter of the Savoy. After 
having reſided ſome years in England, he was ſeduced by count Gondemar, 
with the promiſe of a cardinal's hat, to go and make a public recantation at 


Rome. He accordingly went to Rome, and abjured the proteſtant religion; wg, 


but, inſtead of being promoted, he was confined in a dungeon of the inquiſi- 
tion, where he died; and his body was burned in public. ; 
$XLVIII. James, from his acceſſion to the throne of England, had formed 
the ſcheme of reducing the Scottiſh clergy to a conformity with the Engliſh 
church. He had ſent the following articles to be inſerted in their canons : That 
they ſhould receive the communion Kneeling : That the ſacrament ſhould be 
adminiſtered in private to ſick perſons : That they ſhould keep the feſtivals of 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion, and Whitſuntide : and, That children at a cer- 
tain age ſhould be confirmed by the biſhops. Theſe articles being rejected by 
the general aſſembly, as the preliminaries of more important alterations, the king 
was incenſed at their obſtinacy ; and reſolved to viſit his Scottiſh dominions, 
that he might in perſon compel them to obedience. The Scottiſh biſhops re- 
tained nothing but the name of that dignity ; for, the whole eccleſiaſtical power 
was lodged in the general aſſembly of the miniſters. James was bent upon reſtor- 
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ing epiſcopacy to its former luſtre and authority ; but, he did not conſider, thar 
the revenues which had maintained thar ſplendor, aroſe from eftates which were 
now poſſeſſed by lay nobleman, who would nor eaſily part with their acquiſi- 
tions. Beſides, the people in general were puritanical, and the ſpirit of fa- 
naticiſm prevailed over the whole nation. The king, before his departure from 
London, iſſued a proclamation, importing his deſign of viſiting his antient king- 
dom, that he might reform certain abuſes which had crept into the church and 
ſtate of that country. Then he ſent ſome officers of his houſhold to Edinburgh, 
directing them to adorn his chapel with pictures and ſtatues, which gave great 
offence to his Scottiſh ſubjects. | 

$ XLIX. He himſelf opened the parliament of Scotland with a long ha- 
rangue, in which he recommended the eſtabliſhment of regular civil polity, 
the abolition of all barbarous cuſtoms, promiſed to protect the innocent, and 
threatened to puniſh the guilty. He deſired they would appoint commiſſioners 
to regulate the affairs of religion; and the parliament aſſenting to his propoſal, 
he himſelf nominated them from the number of his own creatures. He inſiſted 
upon their eſtabliſhing the following article, That every thing ordained by the 
king and his biſhops, touching the exterior government of the church, ſhould have 
the force of an eccleſiaſtical law, to which every perſon ſhould ſubmit. The 
miniſters immediately took the alarm, proteſting againſt this article ; and the 
whole nation was in a ferment. James, difconcerted by this oppoſition, deſired 
the-clergy would attend him at St. Andrew's, where he told them he was deter- 
mined to be obeyed; and they, intimidated by his menaces, beſought him to 
convoke a general aſſembly, that his propoſals might be unanimouſly accepted. 
With great reluctance he conſented to this expedient. In the mean time, Simpſon, 
who had drawn up and ſigned the proteſt, was impriſoned; and Catherwood, 
who had diſperſed copies of it, was baniſhed the kingdom. After James had 
ſet out on his return to England, the general aſſembly meeting at St. Andrew's, 
reſolved to delay their acceptation of the four articles, until all the churches of 
the kingdom could be informed of the affair; and then the ſeſſion broke up. The 
king, exaſperated at this contempt of his authority, ordered all their ſtipends 
to be arreſted; but, finding this meaſure ſerved only to irritate the minds af 
his Scottiſh ſubjects, he allowed them to hold another aſſembly at Perth, where 
they were at length prevailed upon to receive his four articles ; though this 
impoſition ſowed the ſeeds of thoſe troubles which afterwards ruined his ſon 
and ſucceflor. | 

* During the king's journey from Scotland to London, he was preſented 
with a petition by a great number of peaſants, tradeſmen, and ſervants, re- 


queſting, that they might as uſual be allowed to take their diverſions on Sun- 


days, after divine ſervice. James being perſuaded, that thoſe were puritans 
who forbade ſuch diverſions; and that they were jewiſhly inclined, becauſe 
they affected to call Sunday the Sabbath, reſolved to re-eſtabliſh the vulgar in 
the, privilege which they had loſt. - He publiſhed a performance, intituled, 


The book of Sports, recommending all diverting exerciſes after ſermon. He 
ordered it to be read publicly in all churches; and ſuch miniſters as refuſed to 


obey this injunction, were ſeverely puniſhed by the court of high com- 
miffion. Whatever his motives might have been for enforcing this practice, it 
was not a bad preſervative againſt the deſperate effects of gloomy fanaticiſm, 


which had already taken full poſſeſſion of one kingdom, and made conſidera- 


ble progreſs in the other. 
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$ LI. This year was rendered remarkable for the laſt expedition of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which produced loud murmurs againſt the government. Though 
he was odious to the nation when the king committed him to the Tower, 
the hatred of the people was ſoftened by his long confinement z and their 
admiration excited by the ſurpriſing vigour of his faculties, manifeſted in 
his hiſtory of the world, which had been lately publiſhed ; a work compoſed 
in priſon, where he laboured under every ſpecies of diſtreſs that could diſpirit 
or diſconcert the human mind. At length, he was releaſed, though without 
a pardon ; and his eſtate having been forſcited, he formed a ſcheme tor acquir- 
ing a new fortune in America. He gave the king to underſtand, that he had, 
in the courſe of his former expeditions, found a rich gold mine in Guiana, which 
was uninhabited by any European nation; and he obtained a commiſſion, im- 
powering him to make a ſettlement on the place. Several wealthy adventu- 
rers engaged in this project, for the purpoſes of which twelve veſſels were equip- 
ped; and he took his departure from England in the month of Auguſt. When 
he arrived at the mouth of the river Oroonoko, he detatched five veſſels, un- 
der the command of his ſon, and captain Keymis, to ſail up the ſtream in queſt 
of the mine; and they making a deſcent near a {mall town called St. Thomas, 
lately built by the Spaniards, met with ſome oppoſition , in ſpite of which, they 
took and plundered the place, though young Raleigh was killed in the action. 
No mine, however, could they find, nor the leaſt appearance of ore. Raleigh, 
chagrined at the loſs of his fon, and their failure in ſearch of the gold, which 
alone could reconcile the king to the hoſtilities they had committed againſt the 
Spaniards, is ſaid to have threatened Keymis with his majeſty's indignation, far 
having firſt deceived Raleigh in his deſcription of the mine, and afterwards 
attacked the Spaniards without his order. Keymis, in order to avoid: public 
puniſhment and diſgrace, made away with himſelf. A grievous mortality pre- 
vailed among the people: the failors loudly exclaimed, that they had been ſa- 
crificed to a chimerical project, and compelled Raleigh to ſet fail for England. 
He was obliged by contrary winds to put in at Kinſale in Ireland, where 5 en- 
deavoured to perſuade them to follow his fortunes in France; but, they were deaf 
to all his arguments and intreaties; he then directed his courſe to Plymouth, where 
he was immediately arreſted by the king's order, and after having made an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt to eſcape, reconveyed to the Tower of London. | 
$ LII. In his abſence the count de Gondemar made heavy complaints againſt 
the expedition; and the king declared, that Raleigh had expreſs orders to avoid 
all diſpute and hoſtilities with the Spaniards. The ambaſſador, therefore, demanded 
that he ſhould. be puniſhed ; otherwiſe the negotiation for the prince's marriage 
would miſcarry. James was not only intimidated by this declaration, but alſo 
incenſed againſt Raleigh, who had returned without the treaſure, even after 
having embroiled him with the court of Spain. He believed the ſcheme was 
an. impoſition from the beginning; and that Raleigh's real deſign was to plun- 
der the Spaniſh ſettlements, never doubting that he ſhould be able to perluade 
the ſailors into theſe meaſures. The king, on theſe confiderations, reſolved, 
that his former ſentence ſhould be executed. The caſe was argued in the court 
of King's-bench, where Raleigh pleaded his commiſſion, which he ſaid im- 
plied a pardon, inaſmuch as it inveſted him with the power of lite and death 
over thoſe whom he commanded.. The lord chief juſtice replied, that treaſon _ 


could not be pardoned except in cxprels terms; and ordered him to be executed 
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next morning, when he was accordingly beheaded on a ſcaffold erected in the Old- 
palace-yard at Weſtminſter. He had formerly practiſed low ſhifts, and even 
teigned madneſs, to ſave his life. But, now he collected all his fortitude, and 
died with uncommon courage and compoſure, He was certainly a man of ad- 
mirable talents ; but turbulent, raſh; and preſumptuous. He had maintained 
a literary correſpondence with prince Henry, who admired his character; and, 
at the queen's requeſt, ſent ſome of the cordial known by his name, to her ſon 
in his laſt illneſs, affirming, that it was an infallible cure for fevers, except where 
poiſon had been adminiſtered, This ridicutous aſſeveration made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon her mind, that when the prince died, ſhe could not help believ- 
ing ſome ſiniſter means had been practiſed againſt his life. Raleigh had for- 
merly done great miſchief to the Spaniards in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
in divers memorials ſince his confinement, diſſuaded James from any alli- 
ance with that people. No wonder then that Gondemar ſhould exert all his 
influence for the deſtruction of ſuch an enemy to his nation. On the whole, 
it muſt be owned, that Raleigh ſeems to have undertaken his laſt voyage 
with a piratical intention; and that he was capable of impoſture, appears from 
his treatiſe, intituled, The diſcovery of the large, rich, and beautiful empire 
of Guiana: an empire which never exiſted but in his own fancy and de- 
ſcription. | 

$ LIII. The people were loud in their clamours at the death of this gallant 
captain. Indeed, by this time, the king was become the object of univerſal 
contempt. The nation complained, that the adminiſtration was in the hands 
of a ſtripling, who had not only engroſſed unmerited honours for himſelf, but 
promoted his numerous kindred to the moſt profitable places in the kingdom ; 


though many of them were papiſts, and his own mother openly profeſſed the 


catholic religion. They obſerved, That the ſtates of Holland had ſent a fleet of 
fiſhermen on the coaſt of Britain, without aſking the king's permiſſion ; but, 
on the contrary, had ſupplied them with a ſquadron for their defence, as if they 
meant to brave the nation: That the court was become a ſcene of debauchery, 
where nothing was heard but curſes, blaſphemy, and impure diſcourſe : That 
the number of papiſts was ſurpriſingly increaſed: That the king's eagerneſs 
for the marriage of his ſon with a daughter of Spain, too plainly denoted his 
bias towards the Roman catholic church: that the prerogative of the 
crown was extended to the oppreſſion of the people in the deciſions of the high 
commiſſion - court and Star- chamber; in granting monopolies prejudicial to 


commerce; impriſoning members of the houſe of commons contrary to law; 


and in levying money without confent of parliament. On the other hand, 
the king was no lefs diſſatisfied with his people for pretending to cenſure his 
government; and he conceived a remarkable antipathy to parliaments, which 
he conſidered as an inſolent check upon the kingly prerogative. He conſoled 
himſelf, however, for the cenſures of his ſubjects, with the agreeable proſpect of 
the match, and the promiſe of receiving a very large ſum as the infanta's 

ortion. | | 

$ LIV. The negotiation had already been ſpun out for two years by the Spaniſh 
-miniſtry, on pretence of regulating the affair of religion; but, now the court 
of Madrid, fearing that James would begin to doubt their good faith, agreed 
with Digby and Cottington, the two Engliſh ambaſſadors, to five articles, the 
firſt of which imported, That the pope's diſpenſation ſhould be obtained by the 
— ; | | ole 
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ſole ſollicitation of his moſt catholic majeſty, The reſt related to the education 
of the children of the marriage, and the regulation of the infanta's chapel. 
Theſe were approved and ſigned by James: but, ſtill he was at a great diſtance 
from the accompliſhment of his wiſh. The ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was 
the firſt motive of Philip's diſſimulation, was now ſettled; but the affairs of 
Germany took ſuch a turn as was likely to produce a war of religion ; and 
therefore the houſe of Auſtria continued to amuſe James with the marriage, 
leſt he ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of the proteſtants in Bohemia. 

SLV. The emperor Matthias having adopted his nephew Ferdinand of Au- 
ſtria, reſolved to raiſe him to the throne of Bohemia. But, as he expected op- 
poſition from the proteſtant incorporated countries of Sileſia, Moravia, and 
Luſatia, he forbore ſummoning their deputies, when he convoked the ſtates 
of Bohemia ; and Ferdinand was crowned at Prague by the catholic intereſt. 
The ſtates, including the proteſtant deputies, were afterwards convoked by the 
defenders, a certain numbers of perſons choſen and appointed to enforce the 
cxecution of edicts; and this aſſembly having preſented a petition to the em- 
peror, demanding the execution of the laws of the kingdom, and a reparation 
tor the injuries they had ſuſtained, adjourned itſelf to another day. The em- 
peror, inſtead of anſwering their petition, ordered his lieutenant in Bohemia to 
prevent the next meeting of the ſtates, which had been convoked without his 
permiſſion ; but, the deputies, inſtead of obeying his command, repaired to the 

Chancery, threw three of the emperor's officers out at the window, and expelled 
the Jeſuits from the city. Then they publiſhed an apology for their conduct; and 
engaged in an aſſociation for their mutual defence. Upon hearing the emperor 
was preparing to attack them, they choſe four and twenty protectors, whom 
they impowered to levy troops, and impoſe taxes for the maintenance of the 
war. The cardinal infant prepared an army in the Low Countries for the ſer- 
vice of the emperor, who beſtowed the command of it upon Charles de Buc- 
quoy count de Longueville, while the ſtates pitched upon the counts de Manf- 
teldt and De la Tour for their generals. On this eve of a bloody war, no 
wonder that the king of Spain was intereſted in behalf of the younger branch Hit. de 1 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and uſed all his artifice in diſſuading the king of Eng- Rebellion de 
land from declaring in favour of the German proteſtants. Count Gondemar Boheme. 
ſet out for Spain, with the articles figned by James; and, though he loitered 
ſo much time in his voyage, as plainly demonſtrated, that his defign was to 
protract the negotiation, the king ſtill continued to believe in his fincerity. 

$ LVI. In the month of March the queen died, in the forty-ſixth year of An. Ch. 1619. 
her age; and James himſelf was ſeized with a dangerous malady that brought 
him to the brink of the grave. The emperor Matthias dying about the ſame 
time, his nephew Ferdinand cauſed himfelt to be proclaimed king of Bohe- 
mia; but, as he had no occaſion for the intereſt of the proteſtant electors to raiſe 
him to the imperial throne, he expreſſed a deſire of terminating the war which 
had already begun, by offering ſatisfaction to the ſtates of Bohemia, with regard 
to their privileges. James, who piqued himſelf upon the title of the Pacific 
king, ſent the lord Hay, lately created viſcount Doncaſter, to mediate a paci- 
fication in the empire: but Ferdinand would fcarce favour him with an 
audience; and the embaſſy produced no effect. The elector of Mentz fum- 
moning Ferdinand as king of Bohemia, to the election of * the 
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ſtates of that kingdom proteſted againſt the citation, as Ferdinand was not in 
poſſeſſion of the throne. But, notwithſtanding their oppoſition, he was ac- 


Eknowledged king of Bohemia at the diet; and elected emperor in the month o 
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Auguſt, Then the ſtates took an oath that they would never own him as their 
ſovereign; and choſe Frederick elector palatine their king. That prince ac- 
cepted their offer without heſitation; diſpatched the baron D*Aulna to ſollicit 
the advice of his father-in-law the king of England. But this was no more than a 
ſimple compliment; for, without waiting his anſwer, he aſſembled a body of 
troops; and repairingto Prague, was there crowned on the fourth day of November. 

LVII. Before the arrival of Frederick's envoy, James hearing of his elec- 
tion, aſſembled his council to deliberate upon the ſubject; and they were of 
opinion, that the king ſhould exhort his ſon-in-law to refuſe the crown of Bo- 
hemia. They were influenced by the ſentiments of the king, who conſidered 
the conduct of the ſtates as rebellious and puritanical ; and dreaded that Fre- 
Cerick's oppoſition to the houſe of Auſtria might prejudice the darling match of 
his ſon, and the projected alliance between the kings of England and Spain. 
James was ſo incenſed againſt the elector, when he heard he had accepted the 
crown, that he refuſed to grant an audience to his envoy: by his ambaſſadors 
in foreign courts, he diſſavowed the ſtep which his ſon-in-law had taken, and 
even refuſed to honour him with the kingly title, He attempted to perſuade 
him to renounce the crown, and influence the ſtates of Bohemia to acknowledge 
Ferdinand. With this view he ſent two ambaſſadors to Prague; but his ad- 
monitions were of no ſignification. Mean while the court of Madrid did not 
tail to encourage James in his pacific diſpoſition. There the whole converſation 
turned upon the juſtice, generoſity, and moderation of the Engliſh monarch, 
The negotiation for the marriage, which had been interrupted on account of 
the pope's heſitating to grant a diſpenſation, was now reſumed ; and Cotting- 
ton was given to underſtand, that ſhould it be much longer delayed, they would 
either conclude the marriage without it, or fall upon means to extort the pope's 


compliance. That miniſter did not fall into the ſnare. Being well acquainted 


with the views and ſentiments of Philip, he exhorted his majeſty to break off the 
negotiation, aſſuring him the deſign of the court of Spain was to amuſe him 
with vain pretences. James was of another opinion : he ordered Cottington 
to declare to king of Spain, that he had no ſhare in the affair of Bohemia; that 
the elector had acted without his knowledge; and that he diſapproved of his 
conduct in accepting the crown. 4% $9) | 

$ VII. While Ferdinand and Frederick were employed in forming alliances, 
and making preparations for war, James adhered to a neutrality, not without 
hope of being choſen arbitrator of the difference; but, both parties ſuſ- 
pected him of partiality, and reſolved to decide the quarrel by force of 
arms. Frederick's affairs at firſt wore a promiſing aſpect. Several princes of 
Germany engaged in a league for his ſupport ; Berhlem Gabor prince of Tran- 
ſylvania excited the Hungarians to revolt againſt Ferdinand ; .and the greatcit 
part of Auſtria had followed their example. The elector of Saxony had em- 
braced a neutrality ; but, the emperor gained him over by ceding to him the 
conqueſt of Upper Luſatia. The duke of Bavaria, and the three eccleſiaſtic 
electors declared for Ferdinand; the pope ſupplied him with a ſum of money, 
and the king of Spain ſent to his aſſiſtance thoſe troops which were in Na- 


ples and the dutchy of Milan. Gondemar was ſent back to London, on pre- 
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rence of putting the laſt hand to the marriage, though, in reality, to maintain 
the deluſion. That artful miniſter,” by means of his infinuating manners, and 
a large ſum of money judiciouſly' diſtributed,” foon gained the aſcendency over 


the king, the favourite, and the miniſters ſo that, in effect, he governed the 


whole kingdom. . N nn. e 

 $ KIX. Frederick having marched into Bohemia with ten thouſand of the 
Palatine troops, the archduke Albert levied an army of thirty thouſand men 
in the Low Countries, in order to attack the Palatinate. The Dutch commu- 
nicated the deſign of this armament to the court of London; but James, in- 
ſtead of taking effectual methods for the preſervation of his daughter and her 
family, contented himſelf with ordering Edmonds his ambaſſador at Bruſſels, 
to demand the meaning of theſe levies. The archduke replied, that the troops 
were raiſed by the expreſs order of the Spaniſh king; and that, perhaps he 
might learn their deſtination from Spinola, who was appointed general of the 
expedition. This officer being interrogated on the ſame ſubject, pretended 
ignorance, alledging his orders were ſealed, and that he could not open them 
until the troops ſhould be upon the march; but, he told the ambaſſador that 
if he would accompany him in his route, he might ſoon be informed. The 
deſign was ſo palpable, that the people of England began to exclaim againſt 
the king's indolence and inſenſibility. Nevertheleſs, he ſtill perſiſted in his 
ſcheme of neutrality ; and the nation was certainly obliged to him for prevent- 
ing their being involved in a war, which would have not only conſumed their 
treaſures, but alſo deprived them of an advantageous commerce with the 
Spaniards both in Europe and America. His forbearance, however, was ow- 
ing to other reflections. By dint of ſollicitations, he was prevailed upon to 
allow one regiment of two thouſand four hundred men, to be raiſed for the 
ſervice of the elector Palatine. | It was commanded by Horatio Vere, who had 
ſerved with reputation in Holland; and the earls of Oxford and Eſſex acted 


as captains to two companies of volunteers. They were tranſported to Hol- Wilſon, 


land, | paſſed the Rhine below the Wezel, were eſcorted to Franckfort by a 
body of troops under prince Federick Henry of Naſſau ;' and on the firſt 
day of October, joined the army of the palatine's allies, conducted by the 
margrave of Anſp ahn | 
9 LX. By this time Spinola had reached the Palatinate, where he made 
himſelf maſter of ſome inconſiderable places; but, the ſeaſon being far ad- 
vanced, both armies ſoon retited into winter quarters. In the beginning of 
this year, the French king had ſent the dukes of Angouleſme and Bethune, with 
Mr. Deſpreaux to the princes of Germany, to aſſiſt in appeaſing the troubles of 
Hungary and Bohemia, James of England had likewiſe diſpatched Sir Ed- 
ward. Wotton to Germany, with the ſame deſign; and after he had viſited the 
princes ſeparately, he arrived at Vienna, where he preſented ſome propoſals, in 
the name of his maſter, to which Ferdinand payed no regard. Frederick 
clector palatine was now put under the ban of the empire. The elector of Sax- 


ony entered Luſace, which he ſubdued. The duke of Bavaria joining the count 


de Bucquoy the imperial general in Bohemia, they advanced towards Prague, 
in the neighbourhood. of which the palatine was poſted. A battle immediately 


entued.z-and Frederick being totally deteated; fled with his wife and family to 


Holland. The inhabitants of Prague opened their gates to the Imperialiſts. 
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The palatine was abandoned by almoſt all his allies. Even his general the 
prince of Anhalt, engaged in the emperor's ſeryice z though count Mansfeldt 
{till preſerved his fidelity. In the courſe of this year, the proteſtants of 
France being oppreſſed by Lewis XIII. James ſent Edward Herbert to inter- 
cede with him 1n their favour, and even to employ menaces, ſhould no regard 
be payed to his remonſtrance. The ambaſſador executed his commiſſion in ſuch 
a manner as gave offence to the conſtable de Luines, who. complained of his 
arrogance to the king, and he was recalled. He afterwards b his majeſty's 
permiſſion to challenge the conſtable to ſingle combat for having belied him; 
but, James refuſed his requeſt, and ſent in his room the viſcount of Don- 
caſter, lately created earl of Carliſle, who expended great ſums of money to 
very little purpoſe ; for, the Huguenots reaped no benefit from his ſolli- 
Citations, | 1936039116 Thorens itt gd lit win 
$ LXI. The campaign of the Palatinate was no ſoonet ended, than the earl 
of Eſſex returned to England, and aſſured the king, that without powerful and 
ſpeedy ſuccours, that country would fall into the hands of the enemy. Whe- 
ther James was alarmed at this intelligence, or deſirous of uſing this pretext 
tor raiſing money, he declared to count Gondemar, that he would not ſtand 
tamely, and ſee his grandchildren deprived of their inheritance ; and demanded 
a Benevolence of his ſubjects for the defence of the Palatinate. This expedient 
did not ſucceed according to his expectation, and the people continuing to 
blame his indolence and indifference for the proteſtant intereſt, he convoked 
a parliament. With a view to perſuade the nation that he was determined to 
purſue vigorous meaſures, he convened a number of noblemen and officers of 
reputation, to deliberate upon the moſt effectual means to —.— the war; 
and, in order to prevent the reproaches and obloquy of his ſubjects, he iſſued a 
proclamation, forbidding them to diſcourſe of ſtate affairs. 
$ XII. James, without all queſtion, wiſhed to preferve the Palatinate to 
his fon-in-law.z but, his weakneſs was cajoled in ſuch a manner by Gondemar, 
that he believed no expedient would be fo effectual for that purpoſe, as the 
match of his ſon: with the infanta of Spain; and that this fcheme would mif- 
carry ſnould he attempt to take any other ſtep in the elector's favour: beſides, 
his averſion to war was inſuperable. He reſolved, however, to ſeem bent on 
vigorous meaſures, in hope that he ſhould! receive ample ſubſidies from the 
parliament, which met on the twentieth day of January, The king, as uſual, 
made a long ſpeech: to both houſes, explaining the duty of parliaments ; expa- 
tiating on his own. merit and neceſſities; and demanding ſupphes for the relief 
of the Palatinate, in defence of Which, he declared he would hazard his crown, 
and even the life of his on fon, ſhould he miſcarry in his endeavours to pro- 
cure a reaſonable pacification. The houſe of commons conſidering the urgency 
of the occaſion, and being extremely incenſed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
immediately granted two ſubſidies, with which the king was ſatisfied for the 
preſent. This affair being diſcuſſed, the commons received petitions againſt 
the increaſe of popiſh recuſants, monopolies, and projectors. The king had 
farmed to certain inviduals, the power of licenſing taverns and public houſes ; 
and granted to Sir Giles Montpeſſon and Francis Michel, an excluſive patent 
tor the ſale of gold and ſilver lace. By virtue of this privilege, they had been 


guilty of ſuch ſcandalous fraud and oppreſſion, that, upon complaint to the 


3 upper 
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upper houſe, they were committed to prifon ; t Montpeſſon, who was 
Buckingham's creature, found means to eſcape :. but he was degraded from the 
dignity of knight, and his eſtate confiſcated. The other was ſentenced to do 
public penance in the ſtreet, ſitting a-horſeback with his face to the tail, to pay 
a fine of a thouſand pounds, and be impriſoned for life. | 

S LXlIII. James perceiving with what eagerneſs the two houſes proceeded 
againſt theſe delinquents, began to be afraid of his favourite Buckingham, 
who had been the author of thoſe monopolies. He therefore went to the houſe 


of peers, and ſoothed the parliament with the moſt affectionate expreſſions; aſ- 


ſuring them, upon the faith of a chriſtian king, that if he had known of thoſe 
ievances, he would have puniſhed the authors of his own accord; and cau- 
tioning them againſt giving ear to thoſe who ſhould accuſe the-innocent inſtead 
of the guilty. They underſtood his meaning, and forbore to trace theenormity 
to its fountain. James afterwards underſtanding that the commons had im- 
peached chancellor Bacon, lately created baron of Verulam and viſcount of St. 
Alban's, he again harrangued both houſes, reprefenting the neceſſity of pu- 
niſhing corrupted judges z and folliciting further ſubſidies, as the former ſu 
ply. granted by the commons was already expended for the ſubſiſtence of the 
palatine and his family, who had taken refuge in Holland. He obſerved that 
eat ſums would be requiſite to defray the expence of extraordinary ambaſſa- 
; to all the courts of Europe, as well as for an army to march into the Pa- 
latinate, in caſe. his negotiations ſhould prove ineffectual z and, laſtly, he pro- 
teſted before God, that he would not diſſolve the parliament, until the affairs 
which were then under their conſideration ſhould be fully determined, 
$ LXIV. The chancellor being committed to the Tower, and conſcious of 


that corruption which was laid to his charge, preſented a petition to the houſe 


of peers, confeſſing himſelf guilty, and requeſting that he might not be ex- 
od. to. the — of a public trial. —— upon bis owning every 
particular article of the impeachment z yet, notwithſtanding this minute 
ee he was deprived of his office of chancellor, and even rendered in- 
capable of ſitting in the upper houſe of parliament, fined in forty thouſand 
pounds, and condemned to be impriſoned in the Tower during the king's 


leaſure. In conſideration of his great genius, James remitted his fine, re- win. 
caſed him from priſon, and favoured him with a very conſiderable penſion, Ruſhworth. 


t 


rraardinary merit, He retrieved the favour of his ſovereign, by writing the 
panegyric of Henry VII. wholſe- character James revered as the model of ſa- 

acity and king- craft, and whoſe conduct he endeavoured in vain to imitate, 
t was in this parliament that the two factions, known by the name of 
coutt and country party, began 1 a regular plan of oppoſition. 
The individuals of each. ſtood p lternately to anſwer one another in both 
houſes; and even the exerciſe of the prerogative was diſputed with great free · 
dom of altercation Fe... : tt 17 . | 


* The lord Spenſer talking freely. of the geo- were hatching treaſon,” They were immediately 
vernment, thought proper to illuſtrate his argu - ordered to retire 3. and, ine the court 
ments with examples from hiſtory. The ear of intereſt, che earl of Arundel, as the aggrefivr, was 
Arundel — him, ſaid, „When thoſe ſent to the Tower, from wherice he was not re- 
_ things happen . . lord, your. anceſers were lenſed until he had ſubmitted d& che orders, of 
keeping eep.“ „ And yours, (replied wa") the houſe, Wilſon, 


2 $ LXIV. 


which enabled him to oblige the world with many literary productions of ex- Weldon. 
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IP I LXV. The king perceiving that the commons would not grant another 
= ſupply, until they ſhould ſee whether: or not he really intended to engage in a 
war, ſent the treaſurer to adjourn the parliament to the fourteenth day of No. 
vember. The lower houſe looking upon this ſtep as an encroachment on their 
privileges, deſired a conference with the peers, that thiey might concert an ad- 
gtreſs on the ſubject. James giving them to underſtand, that he would not 
ſüuffer his prerogative to be the ſubject of diſpute, | the lords refuſed their con- 
currence; and the commons proteſted that the king's reſolution hindered them 
from finiſhing the work they had begun, for the benefit of the public. The 
Aide den to the houſe of peers, told them he would indulge them with a 
delay of ten days; and they, after a conference with the commons, demanded. 
it for fifteen. He granted their requeſt; but ſtill inſiſted upon his right to 
diſſolve, prorogue, and adjourn the parliament. The commons deſiſted from 
their pretenſions; but, on the day of adjournment, drew up a declaration, 
importing, That they could not help intereſting themſelves in the invaſion of 
the Palatinate, and the danger with which the proteſtant religion was threat- 
ened; and that they were ready to ſupport the king with their whole power, 
in doing himſelf juſtice by force of arms, provided his negotiation ſhould not 
meet with ſucceſfs. n n {1 ne 
S LXVI. By this time, Bohemia, Moravia, - and Sileſia, had ſubmitted to 
the emperor: the upper Palatinate was ſubdued by the duke of Bavaria. Spi - 
nola, after having made many conqueſts in the lower Palatinate, conſented to 
a truce for five weeks; and the archduke aſcribed this condeſcenſion to his re- 
gard for the king of England; though, in fact, he was obliged to recal his 
| | troops to the Low-Countries, becauſe the truce of twelve years between Spain 
| and Holland was expired; and he was glad of this ceflation, during which 
| the emperor might fill the place of thoſe forces. This ſhort truce being ex- 
pired, the Spaniſh troops left under the command of Don Gonſalez de Cor- 
dova, being joined by a ſtrong, reinforcement, undertook the ſiege of Franken 
dal, defended by ſome of the Engliſn forces under Vere; but he was oblig 
| 10 raiſe the ſiege at the approach of Mansfeldt, who, in his turn, retired be- 
fore count Tilly into Alſace. In the courſe of this year Philip III. of Spain 
dying, was ſucceeded by his ſon of the ſame name. Lewis XIII. of France 
baying diſtreſſed the Huguenots, undertook the ſiege of Montauban; but 
: | the valour and obſtinacy of the ' defendants obliged him to relinquiſh the 
| | enterprize,,... 1... 1 20071 88k bevel ct DUSTED 
[| S LXVII. The archduke, in order to divert James from any deſign of 
aſſiſting the Dutch, now that hoſtilities were renewed between them and Spain, 
gave him to underſtand, that peace might be eaſily re-eſtabliſhed in the empire, 
provided the palatine would offer a reaſonable ſatisfaction to the emperor. 
He wrote in favour of Frederick to Ferdinand; and. the letter was communi- 
cated to James, who firmly believed that, in confideration of him, the dif- 
ference would be amicably determined. To this letter the emperor replied, 
That, by his great regard for the king of England, he was diſpoſed to con- 
clude a peace upon equitable terms with the palatine. The king of Spain de- 
clared to Ferdinand, that ſhould he, according to report, beſtow the upper Pa- 
latinate upon the duke of Bavaria, he muſt no longer expect the aſſiſtance of 
Spain. All. theſe letters were imparted to James, een neee, _ 


Ruſhworth. 
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ſerved to confirm his opinion, that any appearance of diſtruſt would ruin all 
his meaſures. In theſe ſentiments he diſpatched the lord Digby as his ambaſ- 
ſador to Vienna, to demand of the emperor, that the imperial ban againſt the 
elector palatine ſhould be revoked, or at leaſt ſuſpended ; and that Frederick 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion of his hereditary dominions : in which 
caſe the king would oblige him to make ſuitable ſatisfaction. Ferdinand ſtill Du Cheſne. 
profeſſed the utmoſt veneration for the king of Britain, declaring that all he 
deſired was ſuitable ſatisfaction for the injuries he had received; but he ob- 
ſerved, that he had undertaken the war with the advice and aſſiſtance of ſe- 
veral princes, without whoſe conſent he would not take any material reſolution; 
5 but he ſaid he had convoked a diet at Ratiſbon, the reſult of whoſe determi- 

nations he would impart to the king of England. The archduke dying at Ruſhworths 
Bruſſels about this period; and his widow the infanta Iſabella writing to Fer- 
dinand in favour ache palatine, Digby ſeized this opportunity of demanding 

a truce for the lower Palatinate : and the emperor promiſed to comply with 
his demand, provided the duke of Bavaria would conſent to ſuch a ceſſation: 

he even adviſed Digby to go and negotiate the truce with that prince, and 

he found him in the upper Palatinate ; but, when he mentioned the cauſe of his 

coming, the duke told him the country was almoſt wholly ſubdued, and he 

would take care that in a very little time there ſhould be no occaſion for further 
hoſtilities. , James being informed of this reply, complained to the emperor 

of the-duke's having invaded the Palatinate; and propoſed that his ſon-in- 

law ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the crown of Bohemia, ſubmit to the 
emperor, and implore his pardon on his knees : he at the ſame declared, that 

if he could not obtain favour for his ſon-in-law by fair means, he would ſup- 

port him by force of arms. Ferdinand till reſolved to amuſe and deceive this 

weak prince; and ſent the count de Schwartzenburg ambaſſador to London, 

on pretence of concerting the conditions of the truce. i | 

S LXVIII. When Digby returned to England, the king re- aſſembled the 
parliament on the twentieth day of November, and ſent the lord treaſurer, ac- 
companied by this ambaſſador, to ſignify his intentions to both houſes. He 

told them, That ſince their adjournment, the king had, by his proclamations, 

redreſſed ſeven and thirty grievances, of which his people complained : That he 

had aſſembled his parliament on the promiſe which the commons had made to 

aſſiſt him- powerfully forthe recovery of the Palatinate : That he had done his 
utmoſt endeavours to procure a good peace, though they had not met with 

the deſired ſucceſs: That he had advanced. forty thouſand pounds for the pay- 
ment of the troops employed in guarding the Palatinate; but all his efforts 

would be fruitleſs, ſhould the parliament proceed upon modern rather than 

upon antient principles. Then lord Digby recounted the particulars of his em- 

baſſy; adding, that a large ſum of money was abſolutely neceſſary to ſubſiſt 

the army commanded by the count de Mansfeldt, and to ſend a reinforcement 


terre, 


of Engliſh troops into the Palatinate.  - - 12 | 

$ -XIX. The commons having no faith in the king's fincerity, and being 

unwilling to grant ſubſidies which might be miſapplied, drew up a remon- 

france, / imputing all the grievances of the kingdom, and all the dangers 

that threatened the proteſtant religion, in a great meaſure to the projected mar- 
riage between the prince of Wales and the infanta of Spain; as well as to the 
L9Y 101 encourage- 


* 
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encouragement and toleration of papiſts. As effectual remedies for theſe evils, 
they propoſed that his majeſty ſhould. declare war againſt that prince, whoſe 
arms and wealth had maintained the troubles in the Palatinate: that the laws 
ſhould be put in execution againſt popiſh recuſants: and that the prines of 
Wales ſhould-be matried to ſome proteſtant princeſs. They likewiſe ſuggeſted 


other meaſures 1 the growth of popery. They promiſed to grant 


an intire ſubſidy for the defence of the Palatinate; in confideration of which 
they deſired that he would give his royal aſſent to the bills that ſhould be 
preſented before the end of the ſeſſion, and grant a general amnefty, which 
Hould imply a diſcharge of all was that due to the crown before his acceſſtion; 
and extend to many other tranſgreſſions ſpecified in the declaration. The king 
being informed of their proceedings, was ſhocked at this unprecedented re- 
monſtrance, which not only taxed him with inſincerity, and attachment to the 
Romiſh religion, but alſo ſtruck at the very root of his prerogative, in directing 
his conduct and adminiſtration. He then reſided at Newmarket, from whence 


he ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, commanding the houſe to forbear meddling 


with the affairs-of government, the marriage of his ſon, or the honour of his 
allies. - He gave them to underſtand, that he was poſſeſſed of the right and power 
to puniſh faults committed during the ſeſſion of parliament, as well as at any 
other time; and that he would not fail to exerciſe that power as often as the 
inſolence of the members ſhould give him cauſe. He concluded with affuring 
them, that if they had touched upon any points which he had formerly for- 
bidden them to difcuſs, he would not deign to receive or anfwer their 
tition. The commons were incenſed, not intimidated, by this menacing let- 
ter: they knew their own ftrength and the king's weakneſs, and immediately 
framed a new petition, to which they tacked the remonftrance. This new 
per was concerved in very reſpectful terms: but it was no lefs bold than re- 
Hectful. After having. reminded him of the chearfulneſs with which they 
undertook: to aſſiſt him in the defence of the Palatinate, they obſerved that 
their zeal for the proteſtant religion, and the intereſt of his majeſty's family, 


had induced them to repreſent the dangers with which both were threatened: 
and to point out remedies for thoſe evils: that, by his letter to the ſpeaker, he 
ſeemed bent upon 0s — of the parliamentary liberty to ſpeak free 


in the houſe; as well as of the juriſdiction which the houſe exerciſed over its 
own. members: they therefore begged he would not violate a privilege which 
was their n and which they inherited of their anceftors , a right 
which he himſelf had confirmed in his ſpeeches to parliament, and without 
which it would be impoſſible to diſcuſs and determine the affairs that might fall 
under their cognizance. They ſent this petition with the remonſtrance to the 
king by twelve deputies, who were treated in a moſt ungracious manner. He 
received the petition, but refuſed the remonſtance; and in à few days ſent his 
anſwer in writing. He therein chid them ſeverely for — to trench 
upon his prerogative; mentioned the ſteps he had taken for the defence of the 
Falatinate; laid the blame of the war upon the imprudence of his ſon · in law 
complained: that they had ſtruck at the moſt eſſential parts of ſovereignty, by 
violating his alliances ; preſuming to direct his conduct in tho proſecution of 
the war; and dictating to him with regard to his ſon's marriage, as well as 
concerning the amneſty they had demanded. He told them he K 
f wiſe 
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wiſe king that needed none of their counſel; that thoſe matters were above 
their comprehenſion; and they ought to remember the Latin proverb, Ne ſutor 
ultra crepidam. In all undertakings a man ought to have regard to his own 
abilities. He ſaid they had miſinterpreted his letter to the ſpeaker ; that though 
their privileges were derived from the favour of his predeceſſors and himfelf, 
he would be careful in preſerving them, until they ſnould invade his preroga- 
tive; but in that caſe he would ftrip them of thoſe boaſted privileges, which 
ſerved only to diminaſh the faireſt flowers of the crown. The commons, 
alarmed at this laſt part of his declaration, had immediate recourſe to a' pro- 
teſtation, in which they repeated all their former pretenſions to freedom of 
ſpeech, and liberty of offering their advice to the crown, without limitation; 
and affirmed, that the liberties, franchiſes, privile and juriſdiction of par- 
liament, are the antient and indubitable right of inheritance peculiar to the 
ſubjects of England. James no ſooner underſtood their intention, than he Ruſhwork.. 
haſtened to town; and ſending for the journal of the houſe of commons, tore Wilſon. 
out with his own hand the proteſtation, which he declared null and void, both Coke. 
on account of the manner in which it had been framed, and of the mat- 
ter it contained. It had (as he alledged) been drawn up by a committee, 
and preſented at an unufual hour, and in a tumultuous manner, when very 
few members were in the houſe. He therefore cancelled the proteſtation by 
an act of council. In a few days after this effort in behalf of his prerogative 
he diſſolved the parliament by proclamation, and then wreaked his vengeance 
upon thoſe members of the houſe of commons who had taken freedoms with 
his power and adminiſtration. Cook, Philips, Selden, Pym, and Mallery, 
were committed to priſon. Diggs, Crew, Rich, and Sir James Perrot, were 
exiled to Ireland, on pretence of executing ſome commiſſion in that country; 
and a pretext was found for confining the earls of Oxford and Southampton in 
the Tower. 1.25 . 
$ LXX. The whole nation was now divided between the court and the 

country parties. All the papiſts and the Arminians, which were by this time 
formed into a ſect in England, eſpouſed the cauſe of the king, and the puritans 
declared for the oppoſition. Faction was inflamed into mutual rancour and An. Ch. 1621. 
animoſity. The royaliſts affected to confound all their oppoſers under the 
name of Puritans; and theſe in their turn accuſed the royaliſts of popery and 
Arminianiſm. Thoſe who profeſſed the tenets of Arminius were now as much 
careſſed as they had been formerly deteſted by the courtiers; and William 
Laud, who adopted this faith, was promoted to the biſhopric of St. David's. 
James had now not only entailed upon himſelf the hatred of a powerful faction 
at home, but alſo incurred the contempt of all the ſtates upon the continent. In 
his own kingdom they: revived the ſcandalous inſinuations touching his mother's 
connexion with David Riceio; and in the Spaniſh Netherlands he was publicly 
ridiculed in comedies, pictures,  and'paſquinades #1 7 an 
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+ In a theatrical piece acted at Bruſſels, a with one hundred thouſand piekled N N 

courier was introduced, declaring the melancholy the Dutch had reſolved to ſpare him the li 
tidings that the Palatinate would ſoon be wreſted number of butter- boxes, and the king of Eng- 
com the emperor; inafmuch as the king of Den- land to employ” one hundred Wouter am 
mark had agreed to furniſh the expelled elector dors. James was painted * 
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$ LXXI. Notwithſtanding theſe inſults the king continued to negotiate. 


He diſmiſſed Digby to Spain, and Weſton to Bruſſels, in order to finiſh the 


two important affairs of the marriage and the Palatinate ; and, in order to fill 
his exhauſted coffers, directed the judges on their cireuits to demand a Bene- 
volence of his ſubjects. His imagination was ſtill regaled with the portion of 
two millions, which he ſhould receive with the infanta of Spain; for which 
reaſon he ordered Digby to conclude the match, without ſtipulating for the re 
ſtitution of the Palatinate ; believing, that after the celebration of the nuptials, 
Philip would not refuſe him that favour. When Digby, who was in the courſe 


of this year created earl of Briſtol, ſet out for Madrid, the king diſpatched 


Gage to Rome, in order to haſten the diſpenſation ; and, in order to render 


Ruſhworth. 


his holineſs the more propitious, releaſed all the popiſh recuſants who were in 
priſon, by an order under the great ſeal, addreſſed to all the judges of the king- 
dom. As this arbitrary ſtep of diſpenſing with the laws produced; loud cla- 


mours over all the nation, the biſhop of Lincoln, keeper of the ſeals, publiſhed 


a juſtification of the king's conduct. He alledged that it would ill become 
his majeſty to ſollicit foreign princes in behalf of their proteſtant ſubjects, 
while he himſelf practiſed ſuch ſeverities againſt the Roman catholics of his 
own kingdom; and that the Engliſh jeſuits had written a book, in which they 
exhorted the French king to excite the ſame laws againſt the Huguenots, which 
were levelled at the catholics of Great Britain. 81 2 | 0 2; 

$ XXII. The count of Schwartzenburg, when he arrived in England, was 


found to have no power to conclude a truce; and therefore there was a neceſ- 
ſity for negotiating with the archducheſs at Bruſſels, whither, as we have ob- 


ſerved, Weſton had been diſpatched as ambaſſador; and, to pave the way 
towards ſucceſs, lord Vaux, a papiſt, was permitted to levy two thouſaud men 


in England, to ſerve this princeſs in the 2 the ſtates general. Mean- 
r 


while prince Chriſtian of Brunſwick, adminiſtrator of the biſhopric: of Hal- 
berſtadt, who had accompanied the palatine to the Hague, levied an army in 
Weſtphalia, which had retired into Alſace : but, being oppoſed by the Spaniſh 


forces, the count of Anhalt, and the Bavarian army under Tilly, they found 


reat difficulty in entering the Palatinate, The elector, travelling through 
__ arrived at the army of Mansfeldt, which had advanced to Germer- 
ſheim : but the prince of Baden was defeated on the ſixth day of May. In a 
month after this action, count Tilly routed the palatine and Mansfeldt, who 
fled to Manheim; and he afterwards attacked prince Chriſtian, who, though 
worſted in the engagement, made ſhift to join the elector with good part of 
his forces. They were afterwards ſurrounded by the Spaniſh. and Bavarians, 
reinforced to the number of fifty thouſand. Then the palatine returned to 
Holland. The prince of Brunſwick and Mansfeldt marching to the Low- 
Countries, were attacked in Brabant by Gonſalez de Cordova; and the battle 
was fought with equal ſucceſs on both ſides. The prince of Brunſwick loſt his 
arm by a cannon-ball; and Mansfeldt continued his route to Holland. Tilly 
being left without an enemy in the Palatinate, reduced Heidelberg and Man- 


heim, and then undertook the ſiege of Frankendal. 


bard in his hand; and in another piece with a- turned infide out, The elecueſi queen of Bo. 
ſword in the ſcabbard, which a number of per- hemia was repreſented as # poor Iriſh trull, with 
ſons endeavoured in vain to unſheathe. He her child at her back, and her husband carr ing 
was likewiſe exhibited with his empty pockets the cradle behind ker, Wilſon, 

$ LXXIII 
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 $LXXII.L. During theſe tranſactions conferences were begun at Bruſſels, at 
the deſire of James, in order to procure the truce which he had deſired; but 


the Spaniards'refuſed: to treat with any but principals, and the Engliſh am - 


baſſador was not veſſed with ſufficient powers from tlie palatine and his allies, 
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When theſe were obtained, the archdutcheſs owned that ſhe herfelf had no other 


power than a ſimple letter from the emperor, deſiring him to concert meaſures 
with the Engliſh ambaſſador: in a word, that princeſs and the count de 
Schwartzenburg protracted the -negotiation on various pretences, until Hei- 
delberg was taken and Manheim beſieged. James wrote to the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, deſiring that the affairs of the palatine might continue in their preſent 
poſture till the expiration of the truce, and that the blockade of Manheim 
might be raiſed. But before Philip could give orders for this purpoſe, that city 
had ſurrendered, and Tilly had inveſted Frankendal, which he would ſoon have 
reduced, had not the overflowing of the rivers compelled him to abandon his 
entürp ige K: rr a 971 
C LXXIV. Hitherto the court of Spain had amuſed James with a fruitleſs 
_ negotiation for a marriage to which the houſe of Auſtria was extremely averſe. 
The pope would not grant the diſpenſation, without ſtipulating ſuch advantages 
for the catholic religion in England, as he could not believe James would ever 
allow: but this prince was ſo intent upon the match and the two millions, that 
he ſubſcribed to all his conditions; and the king of Spain, foreſeeing that his 
condeſcenſion would, in all probability, pave the way for, the re-eſtabliſhment 
of popery in the dominions of Great-Britain, refolved at laſt to beftow the in- 
fanta upon the prince of Wales. He perceived that the king of England would 
not be much longer amuſed by artifices, of which he began to find himſelf the 
dupe z and took it for granted, that he would, upon his being undeceived, ſup- 
port the palatine effectually: this conſideration, added to the other motive, 


Hiſt. de Re- 
bellion de 


Boheme. 


determined him in favour of the marriage. In theſe ſentiments he wrote to An. Ch. 1623. 


the archdutcheſs, deſiring ſhe would order the general to raiſe the fiege of 
Frankendal, and renew the congreſs for a truce at London, where it was ac- 


cordingly concluded for eighteen months, on condition that Frankendal ſhould - 


be put into the hands of the infanta Iſabella, who ſhould reſtore it at the ex- 
Piration of the truce to the Engliſh ; and that the elector palatine ſhould re- 
nounce all connexion with the prince of Brunſwick and count Mansfeldt. Be- 
fore the concluſion of this ridiculous treaty, the emperor at the diet of Ratiſbon 
had transferred the electoral dignity and the upper Palatinate to the duke of 
Bavaria, in ſpite of a vigorous oppoſition from ſeveral princes, who dreaded 
ſuch an example. l EN N 940 

$ LXXV. The king of England ſaw with unconcern his ſon-in-law thus 
ſtripped of his eſtate and dignity ; and ſtill confoled himſelf for the contempt 


of mankind; with the hope of the marriage, in which he by this time * ee | 


reaſon to think he ſhould not be diſappointed. He and the prince of Wales 
had ſigned all the articles propoſed by the courts of Rome and Madrid, and 
agreed to every regulation touching the infanta's portion and her jointure, 
The counts of Olivarez and Gondemar had ſhewn Philip's approbation, in a wri- 
ting ſigned with his own hand. As the diſpenſation was expected from Rome 
in the month of March, or April at fartheſt, it was refolved that the marriage 
thould be celebrated in four days after it ſhould be received; and, thar if 
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preſuming to give his advice in affairs of ſtate; and the king, rather than 
dloblige b urit wed : Mis Fre 
SLXXVI. The neceſſary preparations being made, they ſet out for France, 


to be RY he only circumſtance in which they maintained any reſerve, 


church, and imitate his glorious anceſtors, who had ſignalized themſelves ſo 


often. 
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often in defence of religion. To this he ſent a civil anſwer, which gave offence 
to narrow minds among the proteſtants. When the diſpenſation arrived they 
Found it clogged with certain additional articles, importing, That the infanta 
ſhould have a church in London: That the children of the marriage ſhould be 
educated by the mother, until they ſhould have attained the tenth year of their 
age : That the nurſes ſhould be catholics appointed Dy the infanta: And that 
the king of England ſhould give ſecurity for the performance of the articles 
concerning religion. Philip agreed to be ſecurity for James, to whom the new- 
drawn articles were ſent by Cottington. | 8 | 
$ LXXVII. His arrival in England was attended with a report that the pope 
and the king of Spain demanded a toleration for Engliſh papiſts. James ac- | 
tually eonſulted his council on this ſubject, and received a letter from Abbot 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, conjuring him, as he tendered his own ſafety and 
the welfare of the nation, to forbear taking ſuch a pernicious meaſure. James, 
without paying the leaſt regard to this remonitrance, ſigned, ſealed, and ſwore 
to the execution of the articles, by ſome of which he promiſed that the Roman 
catholics ſhould not be moleſted in the private exerciſe of their religion ; and 
that no new laws ſhould be made to their prejudice. Cottington was {ent back 
to Madrid with thoſe ratified conditions; and the king was ſo well pleaſed with 
the ſucceſs of the negotiation, that he created his favourite Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, though there was not another perſon in England who poſſeſſed 
ſuch a dignity. His condeſcenſion was ſo great that Philip began to doubt 
his ſincerity. He poſtponed the departure of the infanta to by ſpring; and in 
the mean time ordered his ambaſſador in England to deſire the king would be- 
gin to execute his engagements in favour of the catholics. James was embar- 
raſſed by this demand: he dreaded the conſequence of proclaiming a toleration ; 
but he delivered into the ambaſſador's hand a declaration of his council, ſpe- 
cifying his intention for that purpoſe; and the court of Spain ſeemed to be ſa- 
tisfied with this expedient. Pope Gregory dying in the interim, the nuncio 
refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation, until it ſhould be confirmed by the new pon- 
tiff; and Urban XIII. being raiſed to the papacy, deferred this — in hope of 
the prince's converſion. . | OED 
$ LXXVIII. The count de Olivarez, Philip's prime miniſter, reminded 
Buckingham of his having promiſed that Charles ſhould become a proſelyte to 
the catholic religion; and the duke gave him the lie without heſitation. This 
Engliſh miniſter had rendered himſelf extremely odious to the Spaniards by his 
levity and preſumption; and he, in his turn, hated them with the like averſion. 
He ſaw the diſpoſition of Charles was perfectly well ſuited to the Spaniſh 
gravity and reſerve; and was afraid that ſhould the marriage ſucceed, his in- 
Huence would be ſuperſeded by the intereſt of that nation at the court of Eng- 
land. He had now gained the aſcendancy over the prince's ſpirit ; and whatever 
arguments he may have uſed, certain it is, he all of a ſudden detached him 
from the proſecution of the alliance. It was a more difficult taſk to perſuade 
the king to part at once with the hopes he had ſo long indulged ; yet even this 
he accompliſhed. He gave him to underſtand by letters, that Philip had no Clarendon. 
intention to effect the reſtitution of the Palatinate, nor even to accompliſh the 
contract of marriage; but that the prince ran the riſque of being detained all 
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his life in Spain. Charles wrote at the ſame time to his father, that he did not 


expect to return; and deſired he would thenceforward conſider the electreſs as 


4 L 


—— - : 


his fole heir. . | | | 

S LXXIX. James, alarmed at this intelligence, wrote in the firſt tranſport. of 
his fear ro Buckingham, charging him to bring home the prince immediately; 
and forthwith diſpatched veſſels to St. Andero in Biſcay, to take them on board. 
The duke immediately communicated this order to Philip, alledging the 
prince's return was abfolutely neceſſary to quiet the fears and ſuſpicions of the 
Engliſh people: but, in the mean time, he would leave a proxy, to eſpouſe the 
infanta, as ſoon as the confirmed diſpenſation ſhould arrive. The king of Spain 
made no objection to his return, but offered to be the prince's proxy ; a pro- 
curation for this purpoſe was drawn up and ſigned by the prince of Wales, 
who delivered it to the earl of Briſtol, with order to put it into the hands of 


_ -Philip in ten days after the arrival of the diſpenſation. The Spaniſh monarch 


accompanied his gueſt to the Efcurial, where he was royally regaled; and 


erected a pillar on the ſpot where they parted, as a monument of their friend- 


ſhip. The prince, before he embarked, diſpatched one of his domeſtics with 
a letter to the carl of Briſtol at Madrid, deſiring that he would not part with 
the procuration until he (Charles) ſhould be ſatisfied that the infanta, after the 
ceremony, ſhould not take the veil. © The ambaſſador, willing to remove this 
obſtacle before the arrival of the diſpenſation, demanded ſccurities of the'Spanith 
monarch, who returned a very ſatisfactory antwer, which the earl communi- 
cated to king James and the prince. of Wales. James had not yet reſigned his 
hope of the marriage, though he now became more than ever ſollicitous about 
the intereſt of his daughter. He, in a letter to Briſtol, expreſſed his hope that 
beforeChriftmas he ſhould be bleſſed with two articles of agreeable news, namely, 


the marriage of his fon, and the reſtoration of his daughter. The ambaſſador . 


diſcourſe on this ſubject with the count d'Olivarez, who declared that the pro- 


curation ſhould never be demanded, until the king ſhould have firſt delivered a a 


omiſe in writing, that the Palatinate ſhould be reſtored. It was at this period 


| that the prince of Wales difcloſed to his father the averſion he had conceived to 


the marriage. His remonſtrance was ſeconded by the duke of Buckingham, 


who had for many years governed him with the moſt deſpotic authority; and 


his influence muſt have been very powerful indeed, to overcome the king's at- 
tachment to an alliance, for which he had ſo long ſacrificed: the intereſt of his 
family. He forbade the earl of Briſtol to part with the procuration; an order 


which was no ſooner fignified to Philip, than the infanta laid aſide the title of 


princeſs of Wales, which ſhe had aſſumed ſince the arrival of the diſpenſation ; 


4 
; 


and a x Pele wy to/all*the preparations for the marriage. The earl of Bri- 


ſtol was immediately recalled ; and as he had never humbled himſelf before the 
favourite, was expoſed in the ſequel to his refentment, which Charles himſelf 
adopted even after his acceffion to the throne, Oo LEY 

LXXX. Since the return of the prince from Spain, he and Buckingham 
entirely ſuperſeded the authority of James, and ruled the kingdom according 


« 


An, Ch. 1624. to their own pleafure, The duke ſeems to have'perſuaded Charles that Philip 


acted with inſincerity; otherwiſe we cannot account for his eager deſire of de- 
nouncing war againſt that monarch, The king's reluctance to ſuch meaſufes 
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was overpowered by the impetuoſity of thoſe who directed his conduct: they 
prevailed upon him to ſign orders for exacting a Benevolence, which was partly 
levied in the moſt arbitrary manner, on pretence of recovering the Palatinate ; 
but all of a ſudden the collectors deſiſted; and James convoked a parliament, 
to which Buckingham thought he ſhould recommend himſelf effectually by his 
having broke off the Spaniſh match, an alliance ſo diſagreeable to the Engliſh 
nation. In order to pave the way to this popularity, he affected to careſs ſome 
of the leading puritans, conſulting them upon means for re-uniting the chapter- 
lands to the crown; and when the parliament met, the king's ſpeech to the 
two houſes plainly proved, that he ſpoke the ſuggeſtions of a miniſter, in con- 


tradiction to the whole tenor of his former conduct. Inſtead of expatiating . 


upon his prerogative, as uſual, he now modeſtly craved their advice and aſſiſt- 
ance touching his ſon's marriage, the welfare of his daughter and family, and 
the general peace of Europe. He mentioned the prince's journey to Spain: 
which, together with all his negotiations for the match, had, as he ſaid, proved 
ineffectual, from the inſincerity of the court of Madrid. He declared that he 
never deſigned to grant a toleration to the catholics ; proteſted before God, 
that his intention was to maintain the commons in the enjoyment of all their 
privileges; and conjured them again to take into immediate conſideration the 
important ſubjects he had propoſed.” This harangue was well received by the 
houſe, which Buckingham had filled with his creatures. 


SLXXXI. In a conference between the peers and commons, while the prince 
of Wales was preſent, the duke, in a long diſcourſe; explained the motives of 
the prince's journey to Spain; the negotiation for the marriage and reſtitution - 
of the Palatinate, and the reaſons of the prince's abrupt return. He alledged 


that the king had been miſled by the falſe reports of the earl of Briſtol ; that 
Pnilip never intended either to conclude the match, or intereſt himſelf in behalf 


of the palatine; and that the whole blame of the miſcarriage. ought to be laid 


upon the Engliſh ambaſſador, who had abuſed his majeſty's confidence. For 
the truth of his aſſertions he appealed to Charles, who confirmed all his alle- 


gations; and his ſpeech was crowned with univerſal applauſe: The Spaniſh - 


ambaſſador having complained to the king; that the duke of Buckingham ſpoke 
of his maſter in diſreſpectful terms, the two houſes preſented an addreſs to his 
majeſty, declaring that the duke had ſaid nothing which ought to give offence 
to the Spaniſh monarch; and they thanked that nobleman for his candid nar- 


ration. As the king had not told them that the negotiation for the marriage 


was abſolutely at an end, they drew up another addreſs, counſelling his majeſty to 
break off the treaty ; and James, convening them in the houſe of peers, declared 
he was ready to comply with their requeſt, provided they would enable him 


to ſupport the war, which would-infallibly enſue. He even condeſcended ſo 


far as to propoſe, that the ſubſidies, which they ſhould grant, might be mana- 


ged by commiſſioners appointed in parliament. They promiſed to vote three 


whole ſubſidies and as many fifteenths on theſe terms; and he difpatched a 


coutier to Madrid with letters, by which he formally broke off the negotiation. 


$ LXXXII. This reſolution was no ſooner known to the people than they 
celebrated the rupture with bonfires and other demonſtrations of joy. The 


two houſes petitioned the king to execute the laws againſt Jeſuits'and Roman 
prieſts ; to give order for ſeizing the arms of popiſh recuſants, and obliging |. 
1 them 
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them to retire from London; to revoke all licences granted to ſuch recuſants, 
and put a ſtop to the great concourſe of people who reſorted to maſs in the chap- 
pels of ambaſſadors; to deprive all papiſts of the poſts which they enjoyed; and 
to engage his royal word that he would not for the future ſuſpend the execution 
of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, on any account whatſoever. To this pe- 
tition the king ſent a very complaifant anſwer, aſſuring them in general, that 
he would comply with their demands: but he artfully avoided explaining him- 
ſelf touching thoſe articles that mentioned the removal of the papiſts from 
London, and their being diveited of all employments. Buckingham's mother 
and wife, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, be m perſons poſſeſſed of conſide- 
rable offices, were either profeſſed or reputed Roman catholics. The com- 


mons preſented a liſt of fifty-ſeven to the king, but he would not ſignify his 
ſentiments on this ſubject; and they did not inſiſt upon ſatisfaction. 


$ LXXXIII. The marquis d'Innoiola, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, incenſed 
againſt Buckingham for having prevented the marriage, and treated his maſter 
with ſuch diſreſpect, took an opportunity of putting a paper into the king's 
hand privately; and James retired forthwith into his cloſet, where he was not a 


little ſurpriſed to find it an accuſation of the duke, digeſted into different ar- 
ticles, calculated to alarm him with fears of perſonal danger. They imported, 


That the king was ſurrounded by people devoted to the prince and the duke; ſo 
that he could not be informed of what paſſed in parliament, or even in his own 
court; where he was in all reſpects as much a priſoner as ever Francis I. of 
France was at Madrid: That the prince and Buckingham had. reſolved 
to remove him from the throne; and, for that purpoſe, engaged him in a war, 
that they might have a pretext for levying troops to dethrone him : That the 
duke's emiſſaries endeavoured to render his majeſty odious and contemptible 
among his ſubjects, and had already corrupted the parliament : Moog: ing- 

ſecrets, 
and exerted his utmoſt efforts to embroil him with the Hollanders : That he 
had been bribed by divers foreign ambaſſadors, and put himſelf at the head of 


the puritans, though he well knew they had formed a ſcheme for transferring 


the crown to the electreſs palatine. In the concluſion of this paper he was 
deſired to take the opportunity of the prince's being in the houſe of peers with 
Buckingham, to ſend for the ſecretary of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, by whom 
all his doubts and ſcruples would be removed. James, alarmed with this in- 


formation, actually conferred in private with the ſecretary, and another Spa- 


niard, known by the name of father Maeſtro; and from that day became me- 
lancholy and diſtruſtful. He could not conceal his ſentiments from Bucking- 


ham, nor forbear to exhibit marks of alienation. One day, ſetting out 


with the prince for Windſor, he ordered the duke to ſtay behind, on ſome tight 
to 


pretence. Buckingham, ſhocked at this order, begged in the name of God t 
| 1 what was laid to his charge; and the king profeſſed himſelf extremely un- 


happy in being abandoned by thoſe who enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of his affection. 
The duke xetired to his own houſe, overwhelmed with anxiety ; but, by the ad- 
vice of the-biſhop of Lincoln, he ſoon followed the king to Windfor, where 


he found means to remove his majeſty's ſuſpicions : or rather James diſſembled 
his ſentiments, through fear of the other's reſentment. He longed 0 
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could rely with the utmoſt confidence. Before the end of the ſeſſion, the duke 
of Buckingham, being offended at Lionel, Cranfield, carl of Middleſex, and 
lord treaſurer, for having refuſed to anſwer ſome demands during the prince's 
refidence in Spain, reſolved to ſhew that as he had influence enough to raiſe 
this miniſter from obſcurity, ſo he had power ſufficient left to puniſh his pre- 
ſumption. He was, by the duke's inſtigation, impeached of divers miſde- 
meanors; and though the evidence againſt him was extremely defective, he was 


condemned to. pay a fine of fifty thouſand pounds, and rendered incapable of 
firting in the houſe of peers. When this proſecution began, the king, who 


looked upon Middleſex as a faithful and able miniſter, conjured the prince and Coke. 
Buckingham to ule their intereſt for putting a ſtop to the proceedings; but Wilſon. 


Clarendon, 


$ LXXXIV. Such was the deſpotiſm exerciſed over the mind of this weak 


they remained inflexible, and he was obliged to ſubmit. 


prince, that when the earl of Briſtol arrived at Dover, he ſent an order, com- 


manding him to confine himſelf within his own houſe, until he ſhould anſwer 


certain queſtions. After the prorogation of the parliament, that nobleman 


pecitioned that he might be interrogated ; and, by dint of repeated ſollicitations 


obtained his requeſt. The commiſſioners appointed by the council for this pur- 
pole, having examined him minutely, declared they could find nothing repre- 


henſible in his conduct. Nevertheleſs, he was ſtill confined, and given to ur- 


derſtand, that there was only one way to regain his majeſty's favour, namely, 
that of owning himſelf guilty of certain miſdemeanours which were ſpecified 


to him in writing. He rejected the propoſal with diſdain z and the king told 


Buckingham, that he exerciſed a moſt horrible tyranny, in compelling. an inno- 


cent man to declare himſelf. guilty : but, he had not intereſt enough to ſcreen - 


him from oppreſſion, or even to ſee him, though he ardently wiſhed for an op- 
portunity to profit by his advice. In the mean time, fix chouſand men were 


ſent over to Holland, to ſerve in the army of the ftates, under the prince of 
Orange; and other levies were begun for troops to join the count de Mansfeldt, . 


who intended to make an irruption into the Palatinate during the winter. 4 
$ LXXXV. Henry Rich, lately created earl of Holland, had been ſeat am- 


baſſador to France, to ſound that court touching a marriage between the prince 


of Wales and the princeſs Henrietta; and the propoſal was agreeable to the 


French miniftry. The earl. of Carliſle was ſent over to aſſiſt Holland in the 


negotiation; and the conferences were opened in Compeigne, at the very 


time when James, according to his promiſe to parliament, ordered the laws te 
be put in execution againſt. popiſh recuſants- The Roman cathohe prieſts in 
England implored the interceſſion of Lewis XIII. who in compliance with their 
deſire, diſpatched the archbiſhop of Ambrun to ſollicit in their behalf. That 
ptelate arrived at Royſton in diſguiſe, and had divers conferences with the 


king, who declared himſelf a friend to the catholic religion; aſſured him that 
the members of that communion ſhould not be injured. under his government, 
and imparted a ridiculous ſcheme for procuring a general toleration all over 
Chriſtendom. The treaty for the marriage was ſtill carried on; and, after ſome 


debates, concluded under the auſpices of cardinal de Richelieu, on condition, 


That the princeſs Henrietta ſhould enjoy all the indulgences with reſpect to re- 

ligion which had been ſtipulated for the infanta; among other articles, That 

the ſhould ſuperintend the education of her children to the age of thirteen, 
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Her portion was fixed at eight hundred thouſand French crowns ; and her join- 
ture at ſixty thouſand. By three private articles, the King of Great Britain 
obliged himſelf to releaſe all the catholics who had been arreſted on the ſcore of 
religion fince his laſt proclamation on that ſubject ; ..to reſtore their effects which 
might have been ſeized; and protect them for the future from perſecution. 

$ LAXXVI. The earl of Carliſle had propoſed to Lewis, a league againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, and the French court not only diſcovered an inclination to 
enter into ſuch an engagement; but even promiſed to join a: body of troops to 
thoſe which James had undertaken to raiſe for the count de Mansfeldt. This 
great officer arrived in England, where he met with a very honourable reception; 
and the king agreed that he ſhould have twelve thouſand men, to make a 
diverſion in the lower Palatinate, This body being levied, James demanded 
of the infanta Ifabella-the town of Frankendal, which was. delivered into 
her hands, until the truce ſhould expire; and a free paſſage for the Eng- 
liſh garriſon through the dominions of Spain and its allies. That princeſs de- 
clared, ſhe would punctually comply with the articles of the treaty of London, 
in delivering up Frankendal, and granting a paſſage for the Engliſh troops 
through the territories belonging to her and the king of Spain; but, that ſhe 
could not undertake for their paſſing unmoleſted through the dominions of the 
empire. Thus was the king of England over-reached in ſuch a manner, that 
the treaty was rendered altogether ineffectual. When the truce expired, the 
governor of Frankendal marched out of the place with his garriſon; but as 
no perſon appeared in behalf of his Britannic majeſty, he forthwith returned, 
and retook poſſeſſion of the town. The troops deſtined for the ſervice of 
Mansfeldt were embarked. in the ſevere ſeaſon of the year; and when they ar- 


_ rived at Calais, the French would not ſuffer them to land. Then the general 


An. Ch. 1625. 


Wilſon. 
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ſet ſail for Zealand, where he met with the ſame repulſe. A negotiation was ſet 
on foot; but, before he could obtain leave to diſembark, an epidemical diſtem- 
r had deſtroyed two thirds of his army : the ſurvivors either deſerted or en- 


lifted among their countrymen who were in the ſervice of the ſtates; and thus 


the whole armament was fruſtrated by the imprudence of the miniſtry, which 
had not beforchand ſtipulated with the French for the landing of the 
forces. =: % en (lh 8 es 

S LXXXVII. When the diſpenſation for the marriage of Charles and the 
princeſs Henrietta arrived from Rome, it was clogged with two new articles, 
implying, That the ſervants of the children born of the marriage, ſhould be 
catholics nominated by the mother; and, That the king of England and the 
prince of Wales ſhould ſwear to the performance of this ſtipulation. James 
refuſed to take another | oath, obſerving, that his word was ſufficient : ſo that 
there was a neceſſity for having a new diſpenſation without this clauſe. But, 
James did not live to fee the marriage take effect. About the middle of March 
he was ſeized with a tertian ague, which in a few days brought him to the 
grave, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, after he had reigned two and twenty 
years in England. On this occaſion, Buckingham did not pals unſuſpeRed of 


having offered violence to the lite of his ſovereign; for he had applied plaiſters 
to his wriſts and belly, and adminiſtered medicines internally, without the con- 
ſent or knowledge of his phyſicians. James was in his ſtature of the middle 


ſize, inclining to corpulency : his forehead was high, his beard ſcanty, and his 
| Wy: aſpect 
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aſpect mean. His eyes, which were large and languid, he rolled about inceſ- 
ſantly, as if in queſt of novelties. His tongue was fo large, that in ſpeaking or 
drinking he beſlabbered the by-ſtanders. His Knees were ſo weak as to bend 
under the weight of his body. His addreſs was aukward, and his appearance 


ſlovenly. There was nothing dignified either in the compoſition of his mind 


or perſon. We have in the courſe of his reign exhibited repeated inſtances of 
his ridiculous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, folly, and littleneſs of foul, All 
that we can add in his favour, is, that he was averſe to cruelty and injuſtice ; very 
little addicted to exceſs, temperate in his meals, kind to his ſervants, and even 


deſirous of acquiring the love of his ſubjects, by granting that as a favour 


which they claimed as a privilege. His reign, though ignoble to himſelf, was 
happy to his people. They were enriched by commerce, which no war inter- 
rupted. They felt no ſevere impoſitions; and the commons made conſidera- 
ble progreſs in aſcertaining the liberties of the nation +. 


'+ James died at Theobald's, from whence his duced a numberof excellent poets, ſuch as Spencer, 
body was conveyed toWeſtminſter-Abbey, in which Sidney, Shakeſpear, and Johnſon ; while Bacon 
it was interred. His children by Anne of Den- excelled in natural philoſophy ; and Camden flou- 
mark, were Henry Frederick, who died prince of riſhed as an antiq your hiſtorian. James him- 


Wales; Robert, who did not ſurvive his infancy; ſelf was an author: he wrote the Baſilicon doron ; © 


Charles, by Rom —— 1 on _ 3 a book on Pome — apparitions ; and a Com- 
Elizabeth el tine; Margaret, , mentary on the Revelations, proving the to 
Sophia, who died infants. 8 be antichriſt. F | 
the year 1609, a new ſettlement was made In the 14th year of this reign, Sir Hugh Mid- 
on the Bermudas by Sir George Somers, who, with dleton, a private citizen of London, ſu plied part 
Sir Thomas Gates, had embarked for Virginia, of the city with excellent water, conveyed in an 
but was driven on thoſe iſlands, which from him aqueduct from Ware in Hertfordſhire, now 
were denominated Somers? Iſlands. by the name of the New-River. 


In this and the preceding reign, England pro- 
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in 


$ 1. Charles I. ſucceeds to the throne of England. His ; marriage. & H. The com- 


mons are refractory. I III. The. ſeamen refuſe to fight againſt the Huguenots. 
$ IV. The parliament is diſſolved. & V. Fruitleſs expedition againſt the Spaniards, 
§ VI. The king's coronation. & VII. Another: parliament convoked. $ VIII. 
The commons proceed with uncommon vivacity. & IX. They preſent a remonſtrance. 
$ X. The king accuſes the earl of Briſtol. & XI. The commons impeach the duke 

of Buckingham. & XII. The parliament diſſolved. Remonſtrance of the com- 
mons. The king's declaration. & XIII. The king prattiſes arbitrary methods of 
raiſing money. & XIV. Var with France. & XV. Diſzraceful expedition to 
the Ne of Rhe. XVI. A third parliamont is convoked. & XVII. Violent oppo- 
ſition in the houſe of commons. S XVIII. They prepare the petition of right. 
XIX. To which the king 0 bis aſſent. F > -+ of Prorogatien of parlia- 
ment. S XXI. The duke of Buchiugbam affaſſinated at Portſmouth. & XXII. 

The commons examine into religious grievances. & XXIII. Diffolution of parlia- 
ment. & XXIV. Proſecution of the members: & XXV. Peace with France and 
Spain. S XXVI. Guſtavus Adolphus king. of Sweden enters Germany, as the 


protector of the proteſtants. F XXVII. Laud's attachment to. ſuperſtitious cere- 


monies. S XXVIII. The puritans are rigorouſly treated:  XNINX, Sir T ho- 
mas Wentworth created preſident of the North. & XXX. The king*s journey ta 
Scotland. & XX XI. He reſolves to-reftore epiſcopaq in that kingdom. & XX X11, 
Laud ſucceeds Abbot in the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. YXXXIII. Severi- 
ties exerciſed againſt Prynne and other puritans. & XXXIV. The tax of ſbip- 
money exacted through all England. & XXXV. Famous proceſs of John Hamb- 
den. & XXXVI. Tumults at Edinburgh on account of the liturgy. XXX VII. 
The Scots publiſh a proteſtation againſt the canons and liturgy, & XXXVIN. 
They ſubſcribe the ſolemn league and covenant. XXXIX. The king ſends the marquis 

of Hamilton as high commiſſioner to Scotland. & XL. His majeſty revokes the 
liturgy, &c. The general aſſembly at Glaſgow is diſſolved by the commiſſioner, but 
continue themſelves and abjure epiſcopacy. & XLI. The king reſolves to reduce 
them by force of arms. XLII. The earl of Holland retreats with precipitation 
before the army of the Scottiſh covenanters. XLIII. An accommodation. 
$ XLIV. Violent conduct of the Scottiſh aſſembly and parliament. & XLV. 7 hey 
ſend deputies to the king. & XLVI. An intercepted letter from the Scots to the 
king of France. S XLVII. Preparations for war with Scotland. $ XLVIII. 
The king aſſembles a parliament. Mr. Pym recapitulates the grievances of the na- 

tion. I XLIX. Diſſolution of parliament. The convocation continues to ſit, and 
enalis canons. & L. Arbitrary meaſures of the court. & LI. The Scots rout the 
army at Newburn, and take poſſeſſion of Newcaſile. & LII. They ſue for peace. 
$ LI. Conferences for a treaty opened at Rippen. A parliament convoked. 


Immediately 
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$I. IMmediately after the deceaſe of James, his fon Charles was proclaimed king 

of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. He confirmed all the great officers 
1n their places; appointed Sir Albertus More ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of 
G. Calvert lord Baltimore, who had profeſſed himfſelt a Roman catholic ; 
granted a-pardon to Cranfield earl of Middleſex ; recalled by proclamation all 
the Britiſh ſubjects from the Imperial, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh ſervices ; iſſued 
commiſſions for granting letters of repriſal againſt the Spaniards, as well as 
for raiſing ten thouſand men, partly for a naval expedition, and partly for the 
recovery of the Palatinate. - Theſe troops were ſent to Portſmouth to be em- 
barked, and the expence of their ſubſiſtence and cloathing was aſſigned upon 


different counties, to be afterwards reimburſed by the exchequer. The mar- 


riage of the king being celebrated by proxy at Paris, the duke of Buckingham 
was employed to conduct the queen to England. She arrived on the twelfth 
day of June at Dover, where ſhe was received by Charles, and the nuptials 
were conſummated at Canterbury. On the ſixteenth day of the ſame month, 
the king and queen made their public entry into London; and on the eighteenth 
the goers aſſembled. Charles, in His firſt ſpeech, reminded the two houſes 
of their having counſelled his father to break off the two treaties, and emplay 
more effectual means for the recovery of the Palatinate: he therefore expected 
they would ſupport him in maintaining the war, which was the reſult of their 
advice. He intreated them to be ſpeedy with their ſupplies; and aſſured them 
of -his -attachment to the proteſtant religion. Lord Coventry keeper of the 
privy ſeal enlarged upon the different parts of the king's ſpeech, recommended 
his wants to their generoſity, and vouched for his majeſty's affection to his par- 
liament and people. | 1 
$ II. By this time the popularity of Buckingham had vaniſhed : the commons 
had diſcovered that they were miſled by his falſe repreſentation of the Spaniſh 
affair; and he no longer payed court to the puritan faction, which was now be- 
come extremely powerful. Under this denomination, the court affected to 
conſider all thoſe leading members of the lower houſe, who had aſſociated 
themſelves in a regular deſign to abridge the prerogative of the crown, and 
aſcertain and augment the liberties of the commons. They looked upon the 
hierarchy as the firm prop of monarchical power, and deteſted it accordingly: 
'they found the levelling principles of the puritans more conſonant to their re- 


ublican ſchemes : they ſaw them numerous, wealthy, warm, . ; 


and enthuſiaſtic ; of conſequence, the more eaſily moved and actuated by art 
and diſſimulation: they therefore enrolled themſelves as members of that 
party. | Notwithſtanding the eagerneſs with which the king preſſed the 
commons for an immediate ſupply, the firſt buſineſs upon which the par- 
liament proceeded, was a petition of both houſes againſt -popiſh recuſants; and 


203 


they received a-gracious though a general anſwer. Then they ſummoned Ruſhworth. 


doctor Montague, the king's chaplain, to the bar of the houſe, for having writ- 
ten a book, intituled, An appeal to Cæſar, in which he gave it as his opinion, 
that a virtuous catholic might be ſaved from eternal damnation; and ſeemed to 
favour the Roman doctrine. He was remitted to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who contented himſelf with exhorting him to avoid writing on ſuch ſub- 
jects for the future. The king was piqued at this proſecution, . and evoked the 


cauſe before his own council. He could not help expreſſing his diſpleaſure at 
8 "GS = | the 
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Ruſhworth. 
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the conduct of the commons, who nevertheleſs granted two ſubſidies, - though : 
theſe were not at all adequate to his neceſſities. | 928 E 


5 III. As the plague made dreadful havock in London, the parliament was 


-adjourned to Oxtord ; and in the mean time an incident happened, which ſtrongly 
marked the character of the Engliſh people at this period. James, immediately 
before his death, had promiſed to lend the French king ſix ſhips to ſerve 


- againſt the Genoeſe ; but, Lewis XIII. reſolved to uſe them in the ſiege of 


Rochelle againſt his proteſtant ſubjects. They accordingly ſailed to Dieppe, 
under the command of Pennington ; but, the captains and ſeamen no ſooner 
- underſtood their deſtination, than they weighed anchor, and returned to Eng- 
land. The king ſent a poſitive order to Pennington, commanding him to ſteer 
his courſe to Dieppe again, and deliver them into the hands of the French. 
The order was obeyed ; but, all the men deſerted rather than ſerve againſt the 
proteſtants of Rochelle. Yet, even theſe Huguenots were ſupported by the 
- Vie of Spain, and their revolt prevented Lewis from aſſiſting the Engliſh 
» monarch in his deſigns againſt the houſe of Auſtria. | ef 
SI. When the parliament aſſembled at Oxford, the houſe of commons was 


immediately filled with complaints againſt the duke of Buckingham and other 


miniſters, who had counſelled the king to miſapply the ſubſidies which had 
been granted to his father. They obſerved, that no care was taken to protect the 
trade of the nation from pirates: that there was a powerful party in the kingdom, 
- which openly favoured popery and Arminianiſm ; and they again ſummoned 
Montague to the bar of the houſe, where he was very ſeverely reprimanded. 
The king perceiving they were more intent upon the grievances of the nation, 
than upon the exigency of his affairs, ſent for both houſes to the hall of Chriſt's 

college, where he again put them in mind of their promiſe to ſupport the war 


and aſſured them, that the ſupply they had voted would not be ſufficient to de- 


fray the expence of a fleet which he had actually equipped. Then one of the 
' ſecretaries of ſtate explained the neceſſity of granting a much larger ſum for 
the 5 be occaſions. The commons, inſtead of complying with theſe hints, 


- renewed their complaints againſt the duke of Buckingham and the favourers 


of popery; and Charles, in order to render them more propitious to his views, 


indulged them with a particular anſwer to every article of their former petition, 
| granting every thing they deſired. Even this condeſcenſion failed to mollify 


their hearts, and open their purſes. They ſtill dwelt upon the grievances of 
the nation, and the ſtate of religion; and the king, incenſed to ſee all his mea- + 


- fures broken, diffolved the parliament, on pretence of the plague's having ex- 
* . * * OS 
- tended to Oxford. But, the commons before their diſſolution, with a view to 


' juſtify themſelves in the opinion of the people, drew up an artful declaration, 
importing, That their defign was to ſupport his majeſty in all his juſt under- 
takings, after they ſhould have procured redreſs for the grievances of the 
nation. | 8 

S V. Charles having nothing to hope from parliament, raiſed money by 
way of loan, extorted by orders under the privy ſeal; and, to facilitate this 


expedient, iſſued a proclamation, recalling all the children of Engliſh parents 


that were in foreign ſeminaries, as well as the ſubjects of Great Britain and 


Ireland, who were in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria; while, at the. ſame 
time, the privy council publiſhed an order for diſarming all popiſh recufants. 


The 
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The fleet deſtined to act againſt Spain, conſiſting of fourſcore ſhips, having on | 
board ten regiments of infantry, ſet ſail in October, under the command of Ed- 
ward Cecil juſt created viſcount Wimbleton, inſtructed to cruize in a certain 
| latitude, to intercept the Spaniſh plate-fleet on its return from the Weſt-Indies. 
He was diſappointed in his expectation ; but, might have taken or deſtroyed a 
great number of rich galleons and gallies lying in the bay of Cadiz, had the 
carl of Eſſex, who commanded the van, attacked them before they could have 
put themſelves under the cannon of Portreal, and ſunk ſome veſſels in the chan- 
nel to block up the paſſage. A thouſand men being landed with Sir John Burgh, 
the fort of Puntal ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. The reſt of the infantry 
were next day ſet on ſhore, and marched towards the bridge of Suazzo; but, 
being quartered in a place where there was great plenty of wine, the ſoldiers 
drank it to ſuch exceſs, that univerſal confuſion enſued; and the officers were 
obliged to deſiſt from their enterprize. The army was immediately reim- 
barked; and the fleet returned to England about the middle of December, 
without having ſtruck one ſtroke of importance. | | 
S VI. The king's finances being quite exhauſted, he publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, ordering all perſons poſſeſſed of forty pounds a year, who had not yet 
been knighted, to come and receive that dignity : but, reaping very little ad- 
vantage from this contrivance, he found himſelf under the neceſſity of convok- 
ing another parliament. In the mean time he was crowned at Weſtminſter by 
the hands of Laud biſnop of Bath and Wells, who approaching him as he ſat 
upon his throne, pronounced an obſolete addreſs in the Latin language, to this 
effect. Stand, and hold faſt, from henceforth, that place of royal dignity 
e whereof you are the lawful and undoubted heir by ſucceſſion from your an- 
* ceſtors, and which hath been this day delivered unto you, in the name and by 
a the authority of Almighty God, and by the hands of us the biſhops and ſer- 
_ ©. yants of God, though unworthy; whom as you ſee approach nearer to God's 
s altars, ſo vouchſaſe the more graciouſly to continue to thera your royal favour | 
and protection; and the Lord Almighty, whoſe miniſters and ſtewards they 
are, eſtabliſh your throne in righteouſneſs, that it may ſtand faſt for ever- 
more, like as the ſun before him, and as the faithful witneſs in heaven.” 
The revival of this invocation, which had been diſcontinued ſince the corona- 


tion of Richard II. gave great offence to the puritans, and indeed, was a very 
idle and unſeaſonable mark of Laud's ſuperſtition. 


- 


VII. Theking, that he might be rid of the leaders of the oppoſition, appointed 
them as ſheriffs of counties, ſo that they could not fit in the houſe of com- 
mons; but, this ſcheme did not anſwer expectation. That ſpirit had dif- 
fuſed itſelf through the whole kingdom; and this new parliament inherited 
the complexion and character of the laſt. The ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech An. Ch. 1626, 
by the lord keeper of the privy ſeal, who extolled the virtues of the king, and 
in his majeſty's name recommended unanimity. He likewiſe aſſured them of 
the king's affections towards his ſubjects, and exhorted them to enact whole- 
ſome laws for the benefit of his people. The commons having preſented an 
addreſs to the king, thanking him for his gracious anſwer to the petition de- 
livered by the laſt parliament, began to take the grievances of the people into 
conſideration. They choſe one committee for ſecret affairs; another to con- 
ider of ways and means to redreſs the grievances; and a third to examine the 


* ſtate 
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ſtate of religion. This was their main engine, managed by the famous Pym, 
Chairman ot the committee. TWẽ Ü books, compoſed by Montague, were again 
brought under inſpettion, and condemned as erronebous, popiſh, and Arminian. 
Charles demanded a ſubſidy, and endeavoufted to deferve it, by ordering the 

judges to put the laws in execution againſt popiſſi recuſants. But ſtill the com- 
mons continued to brood upon (the grie vances: they even obliged the com- 
miſſioners, appointed by parliament for managing the ſubſidies granted in the 
late reign, to give an account of their adminiſtration. Charles not only preſſed 
them to grant the ſubſidy without further delay, which miglit be prejudicial to 
his affairs; but, in a letter to the ſpeaker, he gave the members of the lower 
houſe to underſtand, that he would not receive à ſupply unleſs it fhould be 
proportioned to his occaſions, of which that they might not plead ignorance, 
> ſignified them in five articles that accompanied the letter. The commons, 
| ked at this peremptory meſſage, preſented an addreſs couched in the moſt 
reſpectful terms, expreſſing their hope that he would graciouſly receive ſuch 
information from his parliament as would diſcover the cauſe of his majeſty's 
wants as well as of the national grievances; and they proteſted they would 
aſſiſt him ſo effectually that he ſhould find himſelf ſecure at home and formi- 
dable abroad. Charles, in apprehenſion of their impeaching Buckingham, 
againſt whom they loudly exclaimed as the author of all the grievances, wrote 
a ſecond letter to the ſpeaker, in which he plainly told them he would not 
ſuffer them to proceed againſt any of his domeſtics, much leſs againſt thoſe 
who filled the firſt places about his perſon. He ſaid he could not comprehend 
their reaſons for attacking the duke of Buckingham, who had been ſo popular 
in the firſt parliament! of his reign for the ſervice he had done the nation: he 
declared that the duke, inſtead of augmenting, had conſiderably diminiſhed his 
fortune; and that he had done nothing but by his maſter's expreſs command: 
he therefore deſired they would diſpatch the affair of the ſupply, otherwiſe they 
themſelves would be the ſirſt ſufferers by their own delay. This letter produ- 
ced no effect: they ſtill reſolved to impeach Buckingham. Boctor Larner, 
one of the members, propoſed the queſtion, whether or not they might proceed 
againſt the duke upon public report? and it was decided in the affirmative. 
The king demanded that Turner ſhould be puniſned for his preſumption; but 
the meſſage was diſregarded: nevertheleſs they voted three ſubſidies and three 
fifteenths; but reſolved that the bill ſhould not paſs until their grievances 
were redreſſed. | | | _—_— 
$ VIII. Charles, impatient of their proceedings, convoked both houſes at 
Whitehall, where he thanked the lords for their)loyalty and moderation; but 
told the commons he had ſent for them to convince them of their having acted 
contrary to the conſtitution of the kingdom. Then the lord privy ſeal, ha- 
ranguing them in his majeſty's name, obſerved that as no prince was more 
attached to the lawful uſe of parliaments than their ſovereign, ſo no king was 
more jealous of his prerogative, which he would not ſuffer to be violated un- 
der the pretext of parliamentary freedom. He complained that Mr. Cook and 
doctor Turner had ſpoke ſeditiouſſy in their houſe, with a view to defame and 
bring his government into contempt; and that his majeſty's meſſages, demand- 
ing that theſe members ſhould be puniſhed for their inſolence, had been diſre- 
garded. He exculpated the conduct of the duke of Buckingham, on the teſti- 


mony 


* 
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mony of the king himſelf; and inſiſted upon their deſiſting from ſuch. irregular 
informations. He complained that raw members, without age, education, and; 

experience; had preſumed to vilify his council of ſtate: ; that they. had ſpoken of 
affairs in-ſuch a manner as to prejudice his negotiations with foreign powers: 

that their committees had not only examined the letters of his ſecretaries as well 

as his on, but even ordered the clerks of the office to produce memorials and 
ſecret notes made for his majeſty's ſervice. He declared that the ſupplies they 

had voted were altogether infufficient for the purpoſes to which they were de- 

ſtined; and commanded them to let him know, by Saturday next, what ſung, 
they would add to the ſubſidies already granted; giving them to underſtand, 
that ſhould they fail in voting ſuch an aid as would. be ſufficient to anſwer his 

exigencies, he would not promiſe to keep them longer aſſembled; whereas, by 

complying with his deſire, they would obtain His conſent to ſit as long as the 


ſeaſon would permit: The lord privy feal. having concluded his ſpeech, the + 


king himſelf reminded” them of the two treaties which had been broken off by 
the expreſs advice of parliament. He obſerved” that Mr, Cook had faid,. it- 
was better to be-devoured by foreigners, tlian to be ruined by impolitions at 
home; but, for his part, he thought it was more honourable for a ſovereign to 
be ruined by foreign enemies, than to fall under the contempt of his own ſub- 


jects: and he told them, that as it was his undoubted prerogative to aſſemble 


and diſſolve parliaments, it would depend on their behaviour, whether they 
ſnhould continue or ceaſe. As ſoon as the commons returned to their houſe they 
ordered the doors to be ſhut, and the keys to be laid on the table, that no 
member might retire until they ſhould have deliberated upon the king's de- 
claration. | . 

$ IX; Charles, being informed of their intention, ordered a conference to be 
held forthwith between the two houſes, and ſent the duke of Buckingham to 
explain his meaning in ſuch a manner as might mitigate the ſeverity of his 
expreſſions. The duke ſignified the reaſons that induced his majeſty co be 
ſo importunate for a ſupply ; and aſſured them he had no intention to interrupt 
their proceedings upon the grievances of the nation. He took this opportu- 
nity to juſtify his own conduct and magnify his ſervices; and the lord Con- 
way, ſecretary of ſtate, attempted to demonſtrate that the ſubſidies had been 
employed according to the intention of parliament, Though the commons 
were in ſome meaſure appeaſed by this inſtance of the king's condeſcenſion, 
they preſented a remonſtrance, vindieating themſelves from the charge of ir- 
regularity and preſumption; repreſenting that it was the vadouhted privilege 
of parliament to deliberate upon national grievances; and humbly intreating 
that he would not take notice of any thing that might be ſaid in the freedom 
of their debates, but ſuſpend his Judgment until he ſhould ſee their zeſalutions. 
The king, being extremely embarraſſed for want of money, and foreſeeing that 
the commons would not deliberate upon that article until they ſhould he ſatis- 


fied in the other, at length conſented to their impeaching the duke of Buck - 


IX. Their proceedings on this ſubject were retarded by an unexpected inci - 


dent. The earl of Briſtol, who had been confined ta his own houle even ſinge 
his return from Spain, preſented a, petition. to the houſe of lords, mpclennge 
t 


ey woul 


that he had not been ſummoned by writ to parliament, and begging 
d | | intercede 
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intercede with his majeſty, that he might enjoy his privilege as a peer of the 
realm. The lords addreſſed the king on this ſubject, and he complied with 
their requeſt; but at the ſame, time the keeper of the privy ſeal wrote to Briſ- 
tol, in the king's name, deſiring he would not obey the writ of ſummons. This 
letter the earl preſented, with a ſecond petition, to the houſe of peers, deſiring 
their permiſſion to exhibit articles of accuſation againſt the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who (he affirmed) had abuſed the late king as well as his preſent majeſty, - 
the nation, and the parliament, Charles, incenſed at his preſumption, ſent a 
meſſage to the lords, declaring he intended to impeach. the earl of Briſtol of 
high treaſon. "That nobleman was immediately taken into cuſtody, and brought 
to the bar of the houſe, where the ſolicitor- general read the articles of accu- 
ſation, in the name of the king, who had corrected them with his own hand, 
At the ſame time the houſe received the earls impeachment of Buckingham, 
and lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate. The king's accuſation of Briſtol was di- 
vided into three parts, including his conduct before his embaſſy to Spain, his 
behaviour during that embaſly, and his demeanour ſince his return to England: 
but he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a manner as reflected very little honour on his 
accuſers. 2 | | 

"I XI, In a few days after this trial, the commons prepared articles of im- 
peachment againſt the duke of Buckingham; and Sir Dudley Diggs accuſed him 
in the houſe of peers of malverſations, miſpriſions of treaſon, and divers other 
crimes and offences, ſpecified in thirteen articles, which amounted to nothing 


more than the practice of buying and ſelling places of honour and profit; to 


his having in one inſtance extorted money from the Eaſt-India company; and 
adminiſtered a plaiſter and medicines to the late king in his laſt ilIneſs, without 
the knowledge of the phyſicians. The charge was ſupported: by Sir John 
Elliot, who exaggerated every cireumſtance of the impeachment, and ſpoke 
with great virulence and contempt of Buckingham. He and Diggs were next 
day committed priſoners to the Tower; and the king was ſo imprudent as to 
declare, in the houſe of lords, that he. himſelf would be an evidence to clear the 
duke of every article in the impeachment. _The commons, exaſperated at the 
impriſonment of their members, on pretence of their having ſpoken diſreſpect- 
fully of the king, ſigned a proteſt, importing, That Sir Dudley Diggs. had not 
ſpoken the words of which he was accuſed; and they publicly declared, that 
neither. he nor Elliot had exceeded their commiſſion. The king, who had 
hoped to intimidate the houſe, paging himſelf diſappointed, thought proper 
to releaſe the members; and the houſe of peers preſented an addreis, deſiring 
that he would alſo ſet at liberty the earl of Arundel, who had been taken into 
cuſtody for the ſame offence. The king was very unwilling to comply with 
their requeſt; but, they repeating their demand, and inſiſting upon the com- 
mitment's being a breach of privilege, he conſented to the earl's diſcharge, 
though not without great reluctance. | T 
8 XII. In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, the office of chancellor in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge becoming vacant by the death of the earl of Suffolk, the. 
duke of Buckingham was, by the king's - intereſt, choſen his ſucceſſor ; a cir- 
cumſtance that gave great offence to the commons, who juſtly complained of, 
his being elected at a time when his impeachment was depending, and the plu-. 
rality of his places formed one article of his accuſation. It was certainly a 
IQ RUE + n | very 
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very impolitic mark of the king's contempt of his accuſers. At length the 
duke delivered his anſwer to the impeachment, of which the commons demanded 
a copy: but Charles, in order to divert their attention from this objef&t, wrote 
a letter to the ſpeaker, inſiſting upon their paſling the bill for the ſubſidy, with- 
out any condition, before the end of next week ; otherwiſe he ſhould be obli- 


ged to take other meaſures, as his occaſions were too importunate to admit of . 


the leaſt delay. The lower houſe, inſtead of obeying this command, ſent up 
a petition againſt popiſh recuſants, containing a liſt of nine and fifty profeſſed 
or reputed papiſts, who enjoyed offices under the government. They after- 
wards demanded an audience of the king, to whom the ſpeaker delivered a 
declaration, juſtifying their conduct, and a petition requeſting that the duke 
of Buckingham might be removed from his majeſty's councils and perſon. 
Charles, ſhocked at the nature and freedom of this addreſs, reſolved to diſmiſs 
the parliament; and the commons, receiving intimation of his deſign, drew up 
a remonſtrance, of which every member was furniſhed with a copy. The 
lords, apprized of the king's reſolution, attempted by an addreſs to divert him 
from his purpoſe, which however he executed by an immediate diſſolution of 
the parliament.. In the remonſtrance, which was chiefly levelled againſt the 
duke of Buckingham, the commons complained of the diflolution of the former 
parliaments : Of the king's hinting a deſign of laying them intirely aſide: Of his 
having levied the tax of tonnageand poundage, which had expired with his father, 
without being renewed by the commons. They conjured him to give up the 
duke to the juſtice of the nation, and remove him intirely from his councils 
otherwiſe all the money they could grant would, by his miſapplication, redound 
to the prejudice of the kingdom. Charles publiſhed- a declaration to juſtify 
the diflolution : he alledged that, by means of ſome turbulent ſpirits in the lower 
"houſe, the commons, inſtead of enabling him to ſupport the war in which he 
was engaged by the council of parliament, diſregarded all his letters and meſ- 
ſages touching the neceſſity of a preſent ſupply, employing their whole at- 
tention in proſecuting his innocent ſervants, and endeavouring to intrench 
upon his prerogative. | 

$ XIII. Charles inherited all his father's ſublime notions of the kingly power, 
and entertained a contempt for the commong which James would never venture 
to avow. His temper was more inflexible, his mind more reſolute than that 
of his father; and he thought his glory, his duty to his ſucceſſors, was inte- 
reſted in oppoſing and preventing the encroachments of the parliament. He 
now iſſued a proclamation for ſuppreſſing the remonſtrance ; and another for- 
bidding all diſputes for or againſt Arminianiſm : then he ordered the attorney- 
general to preſent an information againſt Buckingham in the Star-chamber, for 
having adminiſtered medicines to the late King; but this cauſe was never de- 
cided. In order to ſupply the want of parliamentary ſubſidies, he eſtabliſhed a 
commiſſion tor compounding with popith recuſants. He renewed all the lea- 
ſes of the crown tenants ; he borrowed a certain ſum from every peer; and de- 
manded of the city of London a loan of one hundred thouſand pounds, which 


was refuſed. He laid a tax upon the ſea- ports, for equipping a fleet to protect 


rhe trade of the nation; and he continued to exact the tonnage and poundage. 
He declared the kingdom was threatened with an invaſion; ordained a faſt to 
avert the judgments of God; and raiſed a body of troops, on pretence of defend- 
ing the nation, On the twenty- ſeventh day of Auguſt, his uncle, the king of 
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Denmark, whom he had engaged in the alliance againſt the emperor, was totally 
defeated by the count de Tilly, who took all his baggage and artillery; and 
Charles was obliged to find money to repair this diſaſter. For this purpoſe he 
could deviſe no expedient ſo feaſible as that of a general loan: commiſſioners 
were immediately appointed and feat into the different counties, with inſtruc- 
tions to demand a certain ſum from each individual, according to his eſtate; to 
examine upon oath thoſe who ſhould refuſe to comply, that it might 
be known, whether or not any perſon or perſons had tampered with 
them, to excuſe themſelves from aſſiſting the king in his neceſſities; and 
to tranſmit to the council the names, quality, and places of habitation 
of thoſe who ſhould prove refractory. A liſt of the voluntary ſubſcribers 
was publiſhed, with a view to influence others by their example: all 
the nobility and perſons of fortune were ordered to remain at their country - 
houſes, until the ſubſcription ſhould be finiſhed ; and, with a view to intimi- 
date the ſubjects from a refuſal, Sir Randolph Crew, the lord chief juſtice, 
was diveſted of his office, becauſe he had expreſſed a diſlike to this impoſition. 
Over and above this inſtance of ſeverity, ſoldiers were quartered upon the houſes 
of thoſe who were backward in their contributions ; and when they were inſulted 
or injured by thoſe troubleſome gueſts, they could not appeal to the ordinary 
courts of juſtice, but were obliged to crave redreſs from a council of war, 
which the king had inſtituted for the regulation of the army. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions the money came ſo ſlowly into the exchequer, that 
the council thought proper to uſe more violent methods. Thoſe tradeſmen 
and burghers, who rejected the loan, were enliſted as ſoldiers; and perſons of 
a higher rank were, upon their ſecond refuſal, ſent as exiles into thoſe counties 
that were at the greateſt diſtance from the places of their habitation : nay, 
ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit to this ſentence, were impriſoned in London. Ve- 
nal clergymen were employed to preach up paſſive obedience and non-reſiſt- 
ance. Sibthorp, declared from the pulpit, that ſubjects were puniſhable for 
refuſing to obey the commands of their ſovereign, even though theſe com- 
mands ſhould be contrary to the laws of God, of nature, and of the nation. 
Manwaring affirmed, that the king was not obliged to obſerve the laws of the 
kingdom; but that ſubjects were bound in conſcience to obey him, without 
reſtriction, on pain of eternal damnation, Abbot. archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was ſuſpended from all his archiepiſcopal functions, and confined to his country 
houſe, for having refuſed to licenſe Sibthorpe's ſermon, Manwaring, being 
in the following parliament condemned by the houſe of lords to pay a fine of 
a thouſand pounds, to make public recantation at the bars of both houſes, to 
be impriſoned, ſuſpended, and declared incapable of any employment civil or 
eccleſiaſtical, was nevertheleſs pardoned by the king, and in the ſequel promo- 

ted to a biſhopric. | | 
$ XIV. Such conduct could not fail to raiſe a ferment in the nation; and 
the only proſpects the king could have of freeing himſelf from all his troubles, 
were a ſpeedy peace with Spain, and an hearty reconciliation with the com- 
mons. He was extremely averſe to both theſe meaſures. He had not yet grati- 
fied Buckingham's revenge againſt the count de Olivarez ; and he himſelf 
deeply reſented the inſolence of the lower houſe, which had taken ſuch unpre- 
cedented liberties with his prerogative and adminiſtration. One would imagine 
his favourite had been bent upon his ruin. Inſtead of diſengaging him from 
1 | the 
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the deſtructive war in which he was already involved, he intailed upon him 
another enemy ſtill more formidahle than the houſe of Auſtria, Buckingham, 
in his embaſly to Paris, had aſpired in his gallantry even to the perſon of the 
queen of France, Anne of Auſtria wife of Lewis XIII. He is ſaid to have 
made an impreſſion on the heart of that princeſs, and incurred the jealouſy of 
cardinal de Richelieu, who took immediate ſteps for preventing the proſecution 
of his amour, and laid ſnares for the life of the Engliſh miniſter. The duke 
being apprized of his deſigns, denounced vengeance againſt the cardinal ; and 
at his return to England inſtigated his ſovereign to declare war againſt France. 
Such at leaſt was the ſuppoſed cauſe of this rupture ; and Buckingham was of 
a diſpoſition very apt to be influenced by motives of this nature. The queen's 
chaplains and domeſtics were diſmiſſed, in open violation of the marriage-con- 
tract. The duke imagined this affront would incite the French king to com- 
mit hoſtilities : but, that monarch contented himſelf with remonſtrating againſt 
the contravention of the treaty. At length a pretext was found by the mini- 
ſter. Charles declared in council his reſolution to engage in a war with France, 
becauſe that court had refuſed to grant a paſſage to the Engliſh troops under the 
count of Mansfeldt: becauſe it oppreſſed the Huguenots; and the French fleet 
had made prize of ſome Engliſh veſſels. Monſieur de Soubize, brother to the 
duke de Rohan, ſollicited ſuccours for the inhabitants of Rochelle, who were 
threatened with a ſiege; and a ſtrong armament being equipped for that ſer- 
vice, the duke of Buckingham, as admiral and commander in chief, ſet ſail from 
Portſmouth in the beginning of July. | 
$XV. The Rochellers, who had received no previous hint of this expedi- 
tion, refuſed to admit the Engliſh ſuccours into their town, on pretence that 
they could not take ſuch a material reſolution without the concurrence of the 
other proteſtants with whom they were aſſociated ; but, in reality, they were 
afraid of their allies, ſuſpecting that Soubize and Blancard, who managed their 
affairs at the court of Charles, had agreed to betray the place into the hands of 
the Engliſh. Buckingham thus diſappointed, ſteered his courſe to the Iſle of 
Rhe, and landing with ſeven thouſand men, obliged Toiras the French officer, 
who commanded in that place, to retire into the tort of St. Martin. Had this 
been immediately attacked, in all probability he would have been forced to 
ſurrender : but, the duke being totally ignorant of the art of war, gave him time 
to provide for his defence; and the ſiege was undertaken in form. The French 
court no ſooner heard of this invaſion, than the count de Schomberg was diſ- 
patched with fix or ſeven thouſand men to the Iſle of Rhe, which he entered 
without oppoſition from the Engliſh navy; and obliged Buckingham to raiſe 
the ſiege with ſuch precipitation, that two thirds of his army were cut in pieces 
before he could reimbark, though he himſelf was the laſt man that quited the 
ſhore. This proof of his perſonal courage, however, was but a ſmall ſubject 
of conſolation for the diſgrace and diſaſter which his country ſuſtained from his 
miſconduct ; and for the hatred and curſes of his fellow-fubjects. 
$XVI. Charles not yet diſcouraged by this miſcarriage, reſolved to renew 
his efforts againſt France; and the inhabitants of Rochelle finding themſelves 
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on the eve of a ſiege craved ſuccours with the moſt earneſt ſollicitations. The Clarendon. 
king propoſed to comply with their requeſt; but, his finances were altogether Ruſtiworth. 


exhauſted, and almoſt all his mariners and ſoldiers had deſerted the ſervice for 
want of pay. He had exerciled ſuch acts of ſeverity upon thoſe who refuſed the 
_ 7 loan, 
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loan, that he had nothing to expect from a parliament but the moſt vigorous ' 
oppoſition, Sir John Elliot had preſented a petition to the king, demanding 
his enlargement; but, no regard was payed to his remonſtrance. Five other 
gentlemen, impriſoned for the ſame refuſal, made the like demand, not as a fa- 
vour, but as the privilege of Engliſh ſubjects; no cauſe having been aſſigned 
for their commitment. This affair was brought to a ſolemn trial before all the 
Judges of the realm, who refuſed to admit them to bail by virtue of a Habeas 
corpus, and remanded them to priſon. After theſe acts of arbitrary power, 
Charles had very little reaſon to hope for condeſcenſion in the parliament, Ne— 
vertheleſs, ſuch was the emergency of his affairs, that by the advice of Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, he iſſued out writs for convoking that aſſembly. He recalled 
archbiſhop Abbot from his country-houſe, to which he had been confined ; re- 
leaſed the biſhop of Lincoln, and the earl of Briſtol ; and ſet at liberty all thoſe 
who were impriſoned on account of the loan, to the number of [even and 
twenty. The majority of theſe were returned as members of the new parlia- 

ment, which met about the middle of March. 
$ XVIL The king, in his firſt ſpeech to both houſes, told them that they were 
convoked on purpoſe to grant the neceſſary ſupplies ; and, that ſhould they 
neglect to contribute what was neceſſary for the fupport of the ſtate, he ſhould, 
in diſcharge of his conſcience, uſe thoſe means that God had put into his hands, 
for faving that which the folly of certain perſons would otherwiſe endanger. 
The lord-keeper, as uſual, enlarged upon the king's text. He explained the 
firuation of all the European powers; expatiated upon the ambition of the 
houſe of Auſtria, the perfidy of the French court, and the danger to which the 
Britiſh dominions were expoſed from ſuch formidable adverſaries. He exag- 
gerated the wants and extolled the merits of his majeſty. He repeated the ri- 
diculous plea of the war's having been originally undertaken by advice of par- 
liament. He reminded them of the king's threats, in caſe of their diſobedience; 
and conjured them to be neither tardy nor ſparing in their ſupplies. The com- 
mons began, as in the laſt parliament, with the grievances of the nation, par- 
ticularly the practice of billeting ſoldiers, extorting loans, impriſoning thoſe 
that refuſed to lend, and rejecting the privilege of the Habeas corpus, by which 
the Engliſh ſubject is admitted to bail. Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth afterwards earl of Strafford, Sir Robert Philips, and Sir Edward 
Coke, diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion by the freedom of their reflec- 
tions. The firſt of theſe, among other expreſſions of the ſame nature, ſaid, 
How can we expreſs our affections while we retain our fears; or ſpeak of 
giving, till we know whether we have any thing to give?” Wentworth ex- 
claimed, They have taken from us, what ſhall I ſay ? indeed, what have 
* they left us? by tearing up the roots of all property, they have taken from 
us all means of ſupplying the king; and of ingratiating ourſelves by volun- 
& tary proofs of duty and attachment.” O improvident anceſtors ! (cried 
«© Philips) O unwiſe forefathers! to be ſo curious in providing for the quiet 
e poſſeſſion of our lands, and the liberties of parliament ; and at the fame 
time to neglect our perſonal liberty, and let us lie in priſon during plealure, 
without redreſs or remedy ? If this be law, why do we talk of liberties? why 
e trouble ourſelves with diſputes about a conſtitution, franchiſes, and property? 
« what may any man call his own, if not the liberty of his perſon ?? Sir Ed- 
| Ward 
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ward Coke quoted ſtatutes to prove the king had no power to levy taxes by ex- 
torted loans; and he repeated an article of the great charter, importing, That 
no freeman ſhall be arreſted, impriſoned, or diſſeiſed of his freehold, except by 
the legal judgment of his peers, or by an expreſs law of the land. In vain did 
the partiſans of the court endeavour to mollify thoſe demagogues, and perſuade 
them to begin with a ſupply. In vain did ſecretary Cook pretent certain propo- 
ſitions from the king: the houſe refuſed to hear them, till they ſhould have diſ- 
cuſſed the ſubject of grievances. In oppoſition to the king's pretenſions, and to the 
determination of the judges, they voted, That no ſubject ſhould be impriſoned 
or arreſted without cauſe thewn; and, That the priſoner ſhould enjoy the privi- 
lege of the Habeas corpus, even tho* committed by order of the king or council: 
T hatevery freeman has, by antient and indubitable right, the abſolute and intire 
property of his own eſtate: and, Thatno tax, talliage, loan, or benevolence, can 
be impoſed by any other authority than of parliament. Then they allowed 
the ſecretary to read the king's propoſitions, demanding, That they would equip 
thirty ſhips for the defence of the coaſts: ten for the aſſiſtance of Rochelle, 
and the like number to guard the Elbe, the Sound, and the Baltick : that they 
would provide for the ſubſiſtence of eleven thouſand men deſtined for an expe- 
dition abroad; and for {ix thouſand to be ſent as auxiliaries to the king of Den- 
mark: that they would furniſh the forts and magazines with neceſſary ſtores 
and ammunition: to cauſe twenty ſhips to be yearly built as a reinforcement 
to the navy; repair the fortified places, pay the arrears due to the train of 
artillery, the ViEtualling-office, the fleet, and the merchants, whoſe veſſels 
had been employed in the ſervice; and laſtly, form a magazine for the land- 
forces. | | | 

$ XVIII. The commons, without entering into a diſcuſſion of particular ar- 
ticles, refolved to grant a powerful ſupply ; and then reſumed the conſideration 
of grievances. As the council had confined to their own houles ſeveral indivi- 
duals who refuſed the loan, and ſent others to ſerve abroad in the army, 
the houſe reſolved that no free ſubject could be arreſted or exiled to any place 
whatſoever, by order of the king and council, without the concurring autho- 
_ rity of the laws of the land, or act of parliament. The king beginning to be 
apprehenſive of this ſpirit in the commons, ſent ſecretary Cook with two ſuc- 
ceſſive ſoothing meſſages, in conſequence of which they reſolved to grant five 
ſubſidies; but, immediately returned to the old ſubject, and demanded a con- 
ference with the upper houſe. Charles ſtill preſſed the affair of the ſubſidies, in 
repeated meſſages mixed with threats; and the court membersendeavoured to inti- 
midate the oppoſition, by hinting the danger of theking's being induced togovern 
altogether without parliaments. The commons were alarmed, not affrighted. 
They preſented a petition againſt the new method of quartering ſoldiers in pri- 
vate houſes; but, inſtead. s anſwering it, he exhorted them to proceed with- 
out loſs of time upon the ſupply. Their obſtinacy increaſed in proportion to 
his impatience. They determined to ſell their ſubſidies for ſome valuable con- 
ſideration. They prepared another remonſtrance, intituled, The petition of 
right, in order to aſcertain the liberties of the ſubject; and ſent it up to the lords 
for their peruſal and concurrence. The upper houſe propoſed ſome alterations, 
\ which the other abſolutely rejected. | 

| $ XIX. The 
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$ XIX. The king ſummoned the lords and commons to Whitehall, where 
the lord-keeper, in his name, told them, That his majeſty looked upon the great 
charter, and the ſix explanatory ſtatutes, as unalterable conſtitutions actually 
in force: That he would maintain his ſubjects in the liberty of their perſons 
and eſtates : and, That he would govern according to the laws ard ſtatutes of 
the realm, He aſſured them they would find as much ſecurity in his royal 
word and promile, as in any ſtatute they could ena; and deſired they would 
unanimouſly concur in diſpaching the principal affair. The commons were 
not pleaſed with this declaration, which they conſidered as a ſubterfuge to 
elude their intention. Sir Thomas Wentworth obſerved, that they muſt not 
only be ſatisfied themſelves, but alſo do ſomething for the ſatisfaction of poſte- 
rity ; and, that as their laws and liberties had been publicly violated, it was 
neceſſary to demand a public reparation. They were again importuned by 
meſſages, and given to underſtand that the ſeſſion ſhould not continue a fortnight 
longer. They ſtill ſtood firm to their purpoſe. The ſpeaker, in his addreſs of 
thanks to the king for his having declared his intention to rule according to law, 
deſired to know if he would give his royal aſſent to a bill for the ſecurity of 
their rights and privileges. The lord keeper anſwered, in the king's name, 
That his majeſty's word was better than a bill, which, however, they might pre- 
pare, for confirming the great charter and the fix ſtatutes ; but without expla- 
nation, addition, or paraphraſe. The petition beng drawn up, the commons 
fixed the time for the payment of the ſubſidies, that the king might have no 
cauſe to complain of their backwardnefs on that ſubject ; and that ſame day 
{ent the petition to the upper houſe, demanding the concurrence of the lords. 
In a conference between the two houſes, the lord keeper produced a letter from 


the king to the peers, declaring his reſolution to forbear for the future from im- 


priſoning any perſon on account of his refuſing to lend money, or for any other 
cauſe that did not immediately. affect the public weal. He likewiſe promiſed 
that the cauſe of impriſonment ſhould be always ſpecified ; and the party ad- 
mitted to bail, according to the laws of the kingdom. As the lower houſe 
took no notice of this letter, the lords propoſed an additional clauſe to the pe- 


tition; but the commons rejecting it, they did not inſiſt upon its being admit- 


ted. Then the two houſes reſolved to preſent the petition, and beleech his 
majeſty to vouchſafe an anſwer in full parliament, that it might be regiſtered 
as a fundamental conſtitution, It contained an enumeration of the ſtatutes 
which had been lately violated ; and an humble prayer, That no man for the 


future ſhould be compelled to yield any gift, loan, benevolence, or tax, without 


an act of parliament : That none ſhould be confined, moleſted, or diſquieted 
tor the refaſal thereof: That his majeſty. would be pleaſed ro remove the ſol- 
diers and mariners who were quartered. upon private perſons, ; and never lay 


- ſuch burdens on his people in time to come: That the commiſſions for pro- 


ceeding by martial law might be revoked and arnulled ; and no fuch commit 
ſions be iſſued for the future. Theſe they demanded as their rights and liber- 
ties, according to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm; beſeeching his majeſty to 
declare, that the proceedings to the prejudice of his people in any of the pre- 
miſſes, ſhould not be drawn into conſequence or example; and, that he would, 
for the further comfort and fafety of his people, declare, That all his officers and 

| | | miniſters 
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miniſters ſhould ſerve him according to the laws. and ſtatutes of the realm, as 
they tendered the honour of his majeſty, and the proſperity of the kingdom. 


This petition being read before the king, his anſwer was in theſe words. Ruſlworth, 


„The king willeth that right be done, according to the laws and cuſtoms of 
te the realm: and, that the ſtatutes be put in due execution: that his ſubjects 
« may have no cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their 
< juſt rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds himfelf in con- 
&« ſcience as much obliged, as of his own prerogative.” The commons, diſſa- 
tisfied with this vague and evaſive reply, laid aſide the bill of ſubſidies, and 
brought the ſubject of grievances again upon the carpet. It was at this junc- 
ture that they paſſed ſentence upon doctor Manwaring, as we have obſerved 
above. The king having ſent a meſſage to the commans, pos. that he 
would make no alteration in his; anſwer, and finiſh the ſeſſion in a few days; 
they took it for granted that Buckingham had done them ill offices. Sir John 
Elliot riſing up to ſpeak, was ſilenced by the ſpeaker, who declared he had the 
king's particular order tor that purpoſe. The houſe immediately drew up the 
following declaration: That ſince the beginning of this parliament, no mem- 
eber had failed in point of reſpect to his majeſty.” Then they decreed, in a 
committee of the whole houſe, that no member ſhould retire, on pain of being 
committed to the Tower. The ſpeaker, however, being permitted to with- 
draw, went immediately to the king, and informed him of theſe proceedings. 
Mean while they deliberated upon a remonſtrance to his majeſty, in which the 
duke of Buckingham ſhould be accuſed as the principal cauſe of all the mis- 
fortunes of the nation. The keeper returned with the king's order to adjourn 
till next day, when he delivered another meſſage, ſignifying, That his majeſty 
had no intention to deprive them of their juſt rights, but only to prevent their 
blaming his council, his paſt conduct, and his miniſters. He defired they would 
not proceed upon buſineſs which would require more time than he had allotted; 
and promiſed that ſhould he and they part in good underſtanding, he would 
ſoon call them together again, when they might conſider other affairs at their 
leiſure. Without regarding his promiſe or requeſt, they proceeded with the 
remonſtrance, and demanded the concurrence of the lords, in beſeeching his 
majeſty to give a more clear and ſatisfactory anſwer to the petition of right. 
Charles, thus ſollicited by both houſes, thought proper to comply with their 
requeſt ; and the petition of right being read again in his hearing, he pro- 
nounced the uſual form of aſſent, Let it be right, as is deſired.” This con- 
ceſſion was received with loud acclamations and public rejoicings; and the com- 
mons could no longer delay the bill of ſubſidies, which was paſſed immediately. 
Yet their ill humour did not abate. 

$ XX, If, on one hand, Charles has been taxed with having formed a deſign 
to render himſelf abſolute ; it muſt likewiſe be owned, that the leaders of this 
parliament ſeemed bent upon infringing and reducing his undoubted preroga- 
tive. This confirmation of their rights and privileges was ſo well received in 
all parts of the kingdom, that the demagogues began to fear the king would 
become popular. They therefore reſolved to finiſh the remonſtrance, and inſert 
in it every ſhadow or ſuſpicion of a grievance, which might help to inſpire the 
ſubject with hatred and contempt of his ſovereign. They diſcovered an age” 
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of che king for the payment of thirty thouſand pounds to Sir William Balfour, 
and Sir John Dolbeir, who had raiſed a body of German cavalry to be tranſ- 
ported 1 into England. They examined a Commiſſion granted to certain perſons, 


impowering them to deviſe ways and means for raiſing money, either by im- 
poſition on the people, or otherwiſe. They ſet on foot an inquiry into the 


conduct of the duke of Buckingham; and they had recourſe to the article of 


religion, as the moſt inflammatory ingredient that could be mingled in their 
remonſtrance. They reſolved, That the duke of Buckingham was the cauſe of 
all the national diſaſters, including the growth of popery : and; That Neale and 


Laud, biſhops of Wincheſter and Bath, were the protectors of Arminianiſm. 


All theſe circumſtances were inſerted in che remonſtrance, together with a mi- 
nute recapitulation of all the miſcarriages by ſea and land; and every inſtanee 
of arbitrary exaction and miſconduct, which they imputed to the evil counſels 
of the duke of Buckingham. The king received this addreſs with the moſt 
ſenſible chagrin; and afterwards gave the lower houſe to underſtand, that he 
would put an end to the ſeſſion on the twenty- ſixth day of the month. The 
commons forthwith began to prepare another remonſtrance againſt the king's 
levying the duties of tonnage and poundage, without conſent of parliament. 
They repreſented, That this impoſition was of the nature of other ſubſidies 
granted by the commons; an hereditary right inherent in the ſubjects, founded 


upon the antient and original conſtitution of the kingdom, confirmed by divers 


ſtatutes. They declared, That the exaction of thoſe duties upon merchandize, 
or any other tax, without the conſent of parliament, was a violation of the funda- 
mental liberties of the kingdom, and incongruous with his majeſty's anſwer to 
the petition of right. The king being made acquainted with the purport of 


this ſecond remonſtrance, repaired to the houſe of peers, and ſent for the com- 


mons. He reminded both houſes of their having proteſted, in their petition of 
right, that they had no intention to encroach upon his prerogative, which was 
not indeed in their power. He now declared, That in his anſwer to the peti- 
tion, he did not mean to grant any new pr” lege to his people: nor would he 
part with the tonnage and poundage, whic., was one of the chief ſupports of his 


crown. Then he gave his aſſent to the b'il of nen and ten e the | wry 
liament to the twentieth day of October. 


XXI. After their diſmiſſion, he recalled the copies of Manwarldg? s ſermon, 
which had given ſuch offence, and ordered ſome Jeſuits to be impriſoned ; but, 
on the other hand, he eſtabliſhed a commiſſion for compounding with popiſh re- 
cuſants. Weſton, a profeſſed papiſt, was created lord high treaſurer, and aſter- 
wards earl of Portland; Laud was tranſlated to the biſhopric of London, and 
Montague, author of the Appeal to Cæſar, was promoted to the ſee of Chi- 
cheſter. A conſiderable armament had been equpped for the relief of Rochelle, 
which was now cloſely beſieged. The earl of Denbigh had failed thither ; but 
neglected to attack the French fleet, and returned with diſhonour. In order to 
wipe out this ſtain, the duke of Buckingham reſolved to take the command 
upon himſelf, and repaired to Portſmouth, where the fleet and forces were al- 
ready prepared for the expedition. On the feſtival of St. Bartholomew, in the 


| morning, the duke had been in earneſt converſation with Monſieur de Soubize, 


and ſome other F en gentlemen, who uſed ſuch geſticulations in ſpeaking, 
according 


wy 
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according to the cuſtom of their country, that the by-ſtanders, who did not un- 
derſtand the French language, imagined they ſpoke with great animoſity. Im- 
mediately after this diſcourſe, Buckingham, in going to another apartment, 
turned about in the paſſage to ſpeak with Sir Thomas Fryar. In this poſture 
he was ſtabbed by an unſeen hand, that left a knife ſticking in his breaſt. He 
exclaimed <* The villain hath killed me!“ and drawing the inſtrument from 
the wound, dropped dead upon the floor. The houſe was immediately filled 
with tumult and conſternation. The French gentlemen were immediately 
ſeized, upon ſuſpicion of having perpetrated the murder, becauſe they had been 


" 


VEST of 


in which appeared a Paper: inſcribed with four or five lines of the remonſtrance, _ 


eclaring the duke of Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom ; and underneath 


22 
were ſome ſhort ejaculations. No body doubted that this hat belonged to eL , e, e | 
aſſaſſin, who was ſeen walking before the gate with great compoſure; and at 4/4” / oo Va, 4 
once confeſſed himſelf the author of the deed. Some of the duke's office·rtets = | 
drew their ſwords, in order to ſacrifice him on the ſpot, and he ſtood with open Fi krone lean | als D „ 
arms to receive his fate: but, they were prevented from executing their purpoſ >, 
by the interpoſition of others, who prudently ſuggeſted that he might make very, 7. aan ] 
material diſcoveries. His name was Felton, a gentleman bybirth, who had ſerved e * | 
as lieutenant in the expedition to the Iſle of Rhe; and his captain being lain, 4 (4144 07 | 
ſolicited the command of the company, which the duke beſtowed upon anotenr -— © | 
perſon. Felton conſidered his diſappointment as an affront and injury which yy "af NA att ff 


could not be redreſſed. It made a deep impreſſion on his mind, which was of a 
gloomy caſt. He quitted the ſervice, became a fanatic in religion; and when 
the commons publiſhed their remonſtrance, he looked upon it as act of duty to 
deſtroy the perſon whom they declared the author of every national calamity. 
This reflection co-operating with his revenge, produced the moſt deſperate en- 
thuſiaſm, under the influence of which he repaired to Portſmouth, where he 
eaſily found an opportunity of executing his purpoſe among the croud of peo- 
ple who had daily acceſs to the duke's apartments. He declared that no perſon 
was privy to his deſign, which was formed purely on conſcientious motives; and 
he ſeemed to think he had done his country ſignal ſervice; but, afterwards, 
at his trial he expreſſed great contrition and abhorrence of his guilt. The king 
was then at Southwick, in the neighbourhood of Portſmouth ; and being at 
prayers when Sir John Hippeſtey entered the room, and in a whiſper made him 
acquainted with the deplorable fate of his favourite, he received the tidings with- 
out change of countenance z but, the ſervice was no ſooner ended than he retired 
to his chamber, and gave vent to the moſt violent tranſports of ſorrow. Such 
were the natural effects of a warm and friendly diſpoſition : but, he had much more | 
cauſe to rejoice at the death of a man, whoſe life muſt have been a perpetual * 
cauſe of diſtruſt and contention between the ſovereign and the people. He was Clarendon. 
a nobleman poſſeſſed of every perſonal accompliſhment, whether natural or ac- 
quired. His apprehenſion was quick, and his underſtanding tolerably cultivated ; 
he was brave, courteous, and liberal ; but, fiery, raſh, impetuous, overbearing, 
and ſo much a ſlave to his paſſions, that he ſcrupled not to-ſacrifice the intereſt 
of the nation to his own private views of reſentment. After Buckingham's death, 
the carl of Lindſey was appointed admiral and commander of the fleet and army 
deftined for the relief of Rochelle; but before he reached the coaſt of France, 
© 4 is 1 OT: 2 e 
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heard to expoſtulate with ſuch vivacity. Near the door was found an lat, with- 2. 5:94 © 
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i 9 the cardinal de Richelieu had built a ſurpriſing mole acroſs the mouth of the 
il harbour, which effectually excluded the Engliſh ſuccours ; to that the inhabi- 
i tants were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, even in fight of their allies. _ 
XXII. The, parliament re-aſſembling in January, a committee of com- 
4 mons was appointed to examine the cafe of ſeveral merchants whoſe effects 
i had been ſeized by the officers of the cuſtoms, becauſe they refuſed to pay the 
8 duty of tonnage and poundage. The king convening both houſes at 
| | Whitehall, declared that he had never entertained a thought of enjoying 
4 | that ſublidy otherwiſe than as a voluntary gift of his people; and deſired that 
| all mutual jealouſy might be laid aſide. In a few days he ſent a meſſage to 
the commons, requeſting. they would paſs the vill of tonnage and poundage; 
but they pretended the affairs of religion were much more preſſing. They 
complained that the laws were not executed againſt popifh recufants; that, on 
the contrary, papiſts were favoured with lucrative employments; that ſome- 
thing was daily added to the ceremonies of religion ; that Cozens, dean of 
Durham, had introduced into his church, angels, ſaints, altars, and lighted 
tapers on Candlemas-day; and that Arminianiſm was greatly encouraged, 
Notwithſtanding repeated meſſages from the king, urging them to proceed 
with the bill of tonnage and poundage, they ſet on foot an inquiry into the 
cauſe of theſe religious grievances, They, in a formal proteſtation, expreſſed 
their belief in the thirty-nine articles, as explained by the doctors of the Eng- 
liſh church; and their abhorrence of the opinions and doctrines adopted by 
Jeſuits and Arminians. They ſollicited the king to proclaim a faſt; and pre- 
ſented an addreſs, containinga fort of apology for their preferring the affairs of 
religion to any other article of buſineſs, in their deliberations. Buckingham, 
the great object of their averſion, being now removed, their reſentment glowed 
with double rancour againſt Laud biſhop of London, who, as the king's ſpi- 
ritual director, encouraged all his high notions of the hierarchy and preroga- 
tive. He was branded as a ſuperſtitious eccleſiaſtic, chief of the Arminian 
ſect, by whoſe influence Montague, Coſens, Sibthorpe, and Manwaring, had 
been pardoned and even promoted to biſhoprics or rich benefices ; and they 
_ exclaimed againſt him as an implacable foe not only to the puritans, but alſo 
to the liberty of his country, | | 
XXIII. While the commons were employed in examining theſe religious. 
grievances, the warehouſe of one Rolls, a merchant, and member of the houſe, 
was ſealed up by the officers of the cuſtoms, becauſe he had refuſed to pay the 
=P tonnage and poundage. A proceſs was already inſtituted in the court- of ex- 
tl ; chequer againſt thoſe recuſants; and now the commons ſent a meſſage to the 
4 barons of that court, importing, That they had reſolved the bill of tonnage and 
| poundage ſhould not be diſcuſſed until the goods ſhould be reſtored to the pro- 
prietors. The officer of the cuftoms, being queſtioned at the bar of the houſe, de- 
clared his majeſty had commanded him to make no other reply, but that the goods 
were ſeized for duties due to his late majeſty. In a committee of the whole 
houſe the queſtion was propoſed, Whether they ſhould proceed againſt the of- 
+ ſtſccer of the cuſtoms ? Violent debates enſued ; and Sir John Fmeh, the ſpeaker, 
4 | being deſired to put the queſtion to the vote, ſaid he could not comply without 
1 diſobeying the king's order. They were immediately adjourned to the twenty- 
1 fifth day of February, and afterwards to the ſecond of March, by the — 
5 | | Order. 
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order. When they met again, the ſame affair was brought upon the carpet: the 
ſpeaker again refuſed to collect the votes: he declared, in the king's name, that 
the houſe was adjourned to the tenth day of March, and attempted to withdraw; 
but was forcibly-held-in the chair by Holles'and Valentine, until the majority 
had, in a tumultuous manner, paſſed a proteſtation, by which all the favour- 
ers of popery and Arminianiſm, all thoſe who adviſed or aſſiſted the king in 
levying tonnage and poundage before it was granted by parliament, and all 
perſons ſubmitting to the payment of it, were declared enemies to the ſtate, 
and traitors to the liberties of England. As the king had nothing to expect 
from ſuch a ſeſſion, he was not ſorry for this pretence to diſſol ve the parliament, 
and publiſhed a proclamation, ſignifying his intention on this ſubject. Next 
day nine members of the lower houſe were ſummoned to appear before the 
council; four of theſe obeyed the citation, and were committed to the Tower, 
becauſe they refuſed to give an account of what had paſſed in their houſe when 
the ſpeaker was detained in the chair. The papers of Holles, Elliot, and Sel- 
den, were ſeized; and a proclamation iſſued for arreſting the five that did not 
appear. On the tenth day of March the king came to the houſe, and diſ- 
ſolved the parliament, after a ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked the lords for 
their dutiful and ſubmiſſive behaviour, and declared his reſentment againſt ſome 
vipers in'the lower houſe, who had blinded the eyes of their fellows with the 
miſt of inſolence and edition. | 1 

S XXIV. That he might not ſeem to exert a deſpotic power in puniſhin; 

thoſe leaders of the people, he propoſed certain queſtions to the judges; ak 
according to their anſwers, ordered the attorney-general to raiſe a proceſs 
againſt the impriſoned members for their violent, unlawful, and feditious be- 
haviour in the houſe of commons. Alderman Chambers was profecuted in the 
Star- chamber for having ſaid that the merchants were more oppreſſed in Eng- 
land than in Turkey ; and condemned to an exorbitant fine, the payment of 
which reduced him to extreme poverty. Long was ſentenced to pay two thou- 
ſand pounds for having violated his oath, in ſitting as a member of the lower 
houſe, after he had been ſworn ſheriff of Wiltſhire. The impriſoned members 
in vain demanded the privilege of the Habeas Corpus : they were detained in 
confinement from March to October ; and then the court of King's-bench de- 
creed that they ſhould remain in priſon during the king's pleaſure. Elliot was 


moreover caft in a fine of two thouſand pounds, Valentine in one of fixe 


hundred, and Holles obliged to pay a thoufand marks. Such arbitrary aud 
unpopular meaſures could not fail to inflame the public diſcontent. The po- 
pulace murmured openly, and difperſed libels againſt biſhop Laud, and lord 
Weſton the treaſurer, as the authors of all thoſe violent counſels. The RY 
publiſhed a long declaration in his own defence, juſtifying the ſteps he hac 
taken, and in particular the diſſolution of the parliament, from the inſolent and 
ſeditious conduct of the members: but this apology had little weight with the 
nation; the impriſoned members were looked upon as martyrs to the liberties 
of the people. The diſpute was confidered as a conteſt between the crown 
and the ſubject; no wonder therefore that the king's partiſans were not the moſt 
numerous. Individuals were heard publicly to complain that the king intended 
to deſtroy the privileges of parliament; that commerce was ruined, religion in 
danger, and the kingdom on the brink - flavery, from which nothing 12 — 
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fave it but a new parliament. Charles, informed of theſe clamours, endea- 
voured to ſilence them by a proclamation, forbidding all perſons to diſcourſe 
upon the ſubject of a new parliament; and a ſatyrical performance appearing, 
under the title of Advice to the king to bridle the infolence of parliaments, the 
Star- chamber declared it a ſeditious libel. SEL DING 230.4  ASORUG 
S XXV. Charles, finding it impracticable to maintain the war without ſub- 
ſidies, refolved to conclude a peace with France, which was accordingly ef- 
feed by the mediation of Venice, on condition that the articles of the queen's 
marriage ſhould be confirmed; and the Huguenots were left to the mercy of 
their ſovereign. Since the beginning of this war France and Spain had acted 
altogether on the defenſive : they knew the diſputes between Charles and his 
parhament'would diſable him from executing any important ſcheme to their 
prejudice; and they would not concert any plan of operation againſt him, that 
ght unite the kingdom from a ſenſe of common danger: they even diſmiſſed 
the Engliſh priſoners, who had been taken in the inglorious expeditions to 
Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe. The peace with France was ſucceeded by a treaty 
with Spain, which was next year ratified without any difficulty. The five 
ſubſidies, granted by parliament, produced ſo little, that the king ordered the 
tonnage and poundage to be levied with great rigour. The cuftom-houſe 
officers were impowered to enter houſes, and break open warehouſes, cheſts, 
and cloſets, to ſearch for goods which had not payed the duty; and, on this 
pretence of- ſearching, they committed numberleſs acts of fraud and oppreſſion. 
In order to prevent the popular clamours from producing inſurrections, the 


council iſſued orders for arming and reviewing the militia, that the people 


An. Ch. 1630. 


might be intimidated by their appearance; while, on the other hand, they were 
amuſed with public orders for putting the laws in execution againſt papiſts. 
At the ſame time the king endeavoured to fill his coffers by granting excluſive 
privileges for the ſale of commodities and proviſions: fo that the whole king- 
dom was filled with monopolies, to the unſpeakable prejudice of trade and 
manufacture. Preſbyterianiſm having made great progreſs in England, the 
king, by the advice of biſhop Laud, ſent inſtructions to the prelates of the 


kingdom, enjoining them, among other things, to take eſpecial care that no 


puritan miniſter ſhould be admitted into. the church; and to diſcover all 
ſuch as ſhould neglect the rites. preſcribed in the canons. The preſbyterians 
conceived the moſt implacable hatred againſt Laud for this and other inftances 
of his enmity, and he ſeverely felt their reſentment in the ſequel +. : 
CXXVI. The power of the houſe of Auſtria was now become fo formidable 
in Germany, that all the neighbouring potentates were alarmed ; and no prince 
ſeemed ſo well qualified to bridle. its ambition as Guſtavus Adolphus king of 
Sweden; upon him therefore France and England turned thejr eyes. He was 
animated with a deſire to ſupport the liberties of the empire; but employed in 
a war with Poland, which for the preſent hindered him from gratify ing that 
inclination. The diſpute was compromiſed by the mediation of the two 
crowns; The French court conſidered him as a proper inſtrument to check 
the growth of a rival power; and Charles of England hoped by his means to 


+ On the 'twenty-ninth day of May the queen was delivered of a prince, who was baptized by 
the name of Charles. 1 


effect 
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effect the reſtoration, of the palatine. He engaged with Guſtavus in a pri- 
vate convention for this purpoſe, and, ſupplied him with a reinforcement of 
ſix thouſand, men, commanded by the marquis of Hamilton, in whoſe name 
they were levied, that the king might ſave appearances, with the houſe. of 
Auſtria. The Swede, however, did not perform his engagements :. for after 
he had obtained ſeveral glorious victories, he refuſed to reſtore the king of 
Bohemia, except upon fuch harſh conditions as that prince could. not ac- 
cept with any regard to his honour. Charles, perceiving. that he had been 
duped, withdrew his forces, which had done good ſervice; and recalled. Vane, 
who had accompanied the king of Sweden, in quality of Engliſh ambaſſador... 
XXVII. Among the methods. practiſed by Charles to raile money, was 
that of appointing commiſſioners. to compound with thoſe, who though ſum- 
moned at his coronation to come and receive the honour of knighthood, had 
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neglected to appear. In the reign of Edward II. an old cuſtom was enacted Ruſhworth, 


into a law, importing, That every man poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a-. year in 
land, ſhould be knighted:: almoſt all the, ſucceeding monarchs had put the 
law in execution. Charles, conſidering the difference of value in money be- 
tween that reign and the preſent time, ſummoned thoſe only whole yearly rent 
amounted to forty pounds: yet even this mitigation was deemed a hardſhip, 
becauſe the value of twenty pounds, in the days of Edward, was equal to four 
times the ſum in the reign of Charles. A great number had therefore refuſed 
to obey the mandate, and theſe were now fined for their diſobedience.  A-con- 
ſiderable ſum was likewiſe exacted by way of compoſition from thoſe who de- 
clined the order. This was likewif: 

inflammatory as the conduct of Laud with reſpect to religion. That prelate, 
though irreproachable in his morals, was, either from ſuperſtition or hatred to 
the puritans, inflexibly attached to certain idle ceremonies, which gave infinite 
offence to all the fanatics in England. Theſe appeared as flagrant innovations, 
at the conſecration of St. Catherine's church. When he approached the welt 


door, a loud voice was heard, exclaiming, Open, open ye everlaſting doors, 


that the king of glory may enter in!” The gates were inſtantly thrown open: 
then the. biſhop entering, fell on his knees; and with his eyes and hands up- 
raifed, exclaimed, ** This place is holy, the ground is holy; in the name of 
e the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce. it holy.“ 
chancel he ſeveral times took up an handful of duſt, and threw it in the air: 
he bowed frequently at the communion-table ; he, with his attendants, walked 
in proceſſion around the church, ſinging pſalms: he repeated a form of prayer, 
i. pronounced theſe words with a loud voice, We conſecrate this church; 
<« and ſeparate it unto thee as holy ground, not to be profaned by common 
* uſes.” Standing by the communion-table, he ſolemnly anathematized all 


who ſhould. pollute that ſacred place; and poured forth, benedictions upon 


thoſe who had contributed to build and adorn the edifice. In the cloſe of every 
curſe and bleſſing he bowed towards the eaſt, , and cried, . Let all the people 


% ſay Amen.“ After the ſermon he proceeded. to adminiſter. the ſacrament: 
in advancing to the communion-table he made ſeveral genuflexions, and bowed 


ſeven times very low to the bread and wine, Having lifted. up the corner of 


a cloth that covered the Euchariſt, he dropped it ſuddenly; and, retreating 


three paces, bowed three times almoſt to proſtration. Then he advanced again, 


uncovered 


In his way to the 


a ſubject of diſcontent, though not ſo An. Ch. 163 f. 
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uncovered the bread, and made another profound reverence. The ſame cere- 

monies were obſerved ih uncovering and talking up the cup that held the wine; 
and he himſelf having communicated, adminiſtered the facrament to fome of 
he Re One would imagine Laud had practiſed this mummery, 
which was copied from a Roman pontiſical, on purpoſe to exaſperate the people; 
for he knew that no ſuch ceremonies had been performed in the Engliſn church 
ſince the reformation; and he could not. be ſo weak as to believe this grimace 
eſſential to religion. Whatever were his 'motives, certain it is he was a very 
improper perfon to be at the head of the church at this juncture, and a very per- 
nicious ſpiritual guide to the king, whoſe conſcience he ruled with the moſt 
deſpotic authority. Poſſeſſed of this preheminence he diſregarded the clamours 
of the people, and ſet his enemies at defiance. Three doctors in theology at 
Oxford, having preached againſt Arminianiſm, were expelled from the univer- 
ſity; and others, who undertook to defend them, were by his influence wg 
of their places. While the adminiſtration of hierarchy was left to his charge, 
he and his adherents humoured the king in his high notions of the prero- 
gative, of which, however, they reſolved to render the eccleſiaſtical power 
altogether. independent. The ſacerdotal character was repreſented as ſacred 
and indefeafible. Eccleſiaſtical courts were held by the biſhops in their own 
names, without any reference or regard to the regal authority: and Charles 
winked at theſe encroachments in a ſet of men who ſeemed, in all other re- 
ſpects, implicitly devoted to his crown and perſon. A 


An. Ch. 1632. XXVIII. He continued to ſell patents under the great ſeal. He erected 


a company of ſoap- makers: he derived a conſiderable advantage from ſtamp- 
ing cards; and even granted an excluſive privilege to a monopoly of rag- 
merchants. He iſſued a proclamation, commanding all noblemen, gentlemen, 
eccleſiaſtics, and others, to retire in forty days to the different places of their 
reſidence, that they might not conſume their means unprofitably in London, 
unleſs they had particular buſineſs in that capital; and thoſe who diſobeyed 
his order, the Star- chamber ſummoned and fined in large ſums for the ufe of 
his majeſty. He, at the ſame time, appointed commifſioners to puniſh thoſe 
who had augmented London with new buildings, in contempt of former pro- 
hibitions. London itſelf was condemned in a fine of fifteen hundred marks, for 
having neglected to take coghizance of the death of one Lamb, a ſuppoſed 
.conjurer, who had been maltreated by the populace. While the ftate-purirans 
were perſecuted by the Star-chamber and other courts of juſtice, tlie high 


commiſſion and biſhops courts kept a ſevere hand over the preſbyterians, Who 


ſeemed to thrive under the rod of correction. Being generally fanatics, th 
were eafily (provoked to ſome inordinate ſallies of enthufiafm, that furniſh 
pretence for the ſeverities they underwent both in perſon and eſtate. 
Sherfield recorder of Salifhury was fined in five hundred pounds by the Star- 
chamber, becauſe he had broke a pane of glaſs in a window of St. Edmund's 
church, where the hiſtory of the creation was painted, and God the Father 
repreſented in the form of an old man. This picture, which was executed 
in a wretched manner, gave offence to Sherfield ; who, with the conſent of the 
veſtry, employed a glazier to remove it. In giving directions, he broke 
one of the panes with his ſtaff, and was immediately proſecuted by the 
iT Card Fans | X attorney - 
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attorney. general, for having, contrary” to the canons, preſumed to make an 
alter ation in a church, without a ſpeeial licence from the ordinary. 


XXIX. Theſe inſtances of rigour could not fail to irritate the pe le, and 


even alienate the minds of many from the church that practiſe ſuck 


ſevericpy and yet the church ef England is of 'alF others the” moft” cha- 


ritable and averſe to cruelty and perſecution: but few perſons were 


quahſied to make proper diſtinctions between the principles and tenets 


of the chureh, and the characters of individual paſtors. Charles, in order to 
weaken the ſpirit of democraey, endeavoured to diſunite the councils of the 


crifice to the jealouſy and reſentment of that houſe, whoſe deliberations he 


had ſo greatly influenced. In the mean eime, the king created him pre- 


ſident of the council of the North, a court of judicature eſtabliſhed at York 


in the reign of Henry VIII. for the relief of poor faitors in the counties of 


York, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtminſter, and the biſhopric of 
Durham, who could not afford: to bring their eauſes into the courts of 
Weſtminſter. This court, being intirely conducted by the king's private in- 
ſtructions, without any other dependance, ' degenerated into a terrible grie- 
vance, inſomuch that, in a ſubſequent parliament, Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl 
of Clarendon, declared to the houſe of lords, that of fifty- eight articles of in- 
ſtructions, there was not one that did not either contradict or tranſgreſs the 
laws of the realm. The king, having now governed the nation three or four 
years without a parliament, began to find himſelf more at eaſe than he had 
ever been ſince his acceſſion to the throne. His revenue now flowed in certain 
channels. The commons became habituated to thoſe impoſitions, againſt 
which they had exclaimed as the acts of arbitrary power; and though indi- 


viduals were occaſionally handled with rigour, the 1 in general found 
J 


themſelves rich and eaſy under his adminiſtration. ſtice was upon the whole 


impartially diſtributed. Charles, in his private character, exhibited a ſhining. 


example of virtue, piety, and moderation. Malice muſt own he was chaſte, 
temperate, and devout; an affectionate huſband, a tender parent, a warm 
friend, and a kind maſter. He payed too much deference to the opinions 
and ſollicitations of the queen, Who, though an ee mpüted F was 
bigotted to her religion, and violent in her eoun fes. 
XXX. In this ſeaſon of tranquillity he reſolved to vifit his antient king- 
dom of Scotland, where he was accordingly crowned with great bane ee 
and the parliament, being aſſembled at Edinburgh, granted a larger ſubſidy 
than ever had been given to any other king of that realm. The Engliſh mo- 
ney had by this time found its way into Scotland, and the' nobles of that 
country even vied with the Engliſh-courtiers in the ſplendour of their equipage 
and entertainments. Charles inherited his father's deſign of bringing religion 
in Scotland to a conformity with the Engliſh church: and biſhop Laud ac- 
companied him in this journey, to facilitate the execution of the ſcheme. As 
a preparatory ſtep he paſſed two acts in the Seottiſh- parliament, the firſt inti- 
tuled, An act concerning the king's prerogative, and the habit of the clergy.” 


* 


I | This 


— — and actually gained over to his intereſt Sir Thamas Wentworth, 
who had been one of the principal leaders of the oppoſſtion He ſoon became 
one of the moſt zealous partifans of the regal power; and, at laſt, fell a fa- 
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This was no other than the confirmation of a ſtatute enacted in the eding 


reign, impowering the king to give ſuck directions as he ſhould think proper, 
with regard to the dreſs of the clergy. The other ratified and — al 
the ſtatutes which had deen made concerning the liberties and franchiſes of the 
true church of God, and of the religion at preſent profeſſed in the kingdom. 
Both theſe acts met with oppoſition from the preſbyterians : they looked upon 
the firſt as a prelude to the uſe of the ſurplice, which was an abomination in 
their eyes; and the words * at preſent profeſſed,” they conſidered as an æqui- 
vocal expreſſion, calculated to reſtore epiſcopal government. Their church 
was governed by provincial ſynods and general aſſemblies ; but the biſhops ſtill 
ſubſiſted, though without the leaſt juriſdiction or influence. The bills were 
paſſed, but they produced heats and diſcontent in the nation. | | 
-$XXXI. The Scottiſh religioniſts were not miſtaken in their conjec- 
tures. The king's purpoſe was really to introduce the rites of the Engliſh 
church, and re- eſtabliſn epiſcopacy in its former power and ſplendour. Biſhop 


Laud preached in the royal chapel at Edinburgh on the benefit of conformity, 


and the reverend ceremonies of the church. He propoſed to the Scottiſh 
biſhops that the Engliſh liturgy ſhould be received into their ſervice, They 
objected to this propoſal, that ſuch a ſtep would alarm the jealouſy of the 
nation, which would be apt to look upon the Engliſh liturgy as the fore- 
runner of Engliſh laws, and an encroachment upon the independency of 
the kingdom. They therefore deſired that another might be compoſed for 
the uſe of the Scottiſh church, that ſhould be the ſame in ſubſtance, but 
different in ſome immaterial particulars. The king embraced this advice, 
though contrary to the inclination of Laud. He was himſelf jealous of 
the independency of his native kingdom; and appointed a ſelect number 
of the Scottiſh biſhops to form a new liturgy for their own ſervice. He erected 
Edinburgh into a biſhopric ; created the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's chancellor 
of the — 9 he admitted ſeveral other prelates to ſeats in the privy 
council, and in the college of juſtice: a very unſeaſonable mark of his re- 
gard for the hierarchy; for the biſhops, by this promotion, incurred the 
hatred and envy of the noblemen, who, though they reſpected them in 
their eccleſiaſtical capacities, could not bear to ſee them in civil ſtations, to 
which they themſelves thought they had a better title. 1 i 
S XXXII. Abbot archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying immediately after the 


king's return to England, was ſucceeded in his metropolitan function by 


Laud, who now thought it incumbent upon him to inforce thoſe cere- 
monies which he could not fully eſtabliſh during the life of his predeceſſor. 
A ſtrange oath had been impoſed upon church-wardens, by which they obli- 
ged themſelves to inform againſt all perſons who ſhould fail in any part 
of che duty that the church preſcribed, as ſpecified in a ſet of inſtructions 
drawn up for their direction. The preſbyterians having expreſſed an aver- 
fion to wakes, church- ales, bride-ales, and other vulgar feſtivals, partly from 
a gloomy diſpoſition natural to that fect, and partly from moral conſide- 
rations, as thoſe ſcenes were often productive of intemperance and irregu- 
larity; the king was perſuaded to renew the proclamation of his father 
touching thoſe wakes and the diverſions on Sunday, which had been re- 
| „ 1 commended 
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commended in the book of ſports F. The dean and chapter of St. Paul's 
removed the communion · table of St. Gregory's church, adzoiaing. to that 
cathedral, from the middle of the choir to the eaſt end of the church, 
where it was -railed-in, under the denomination of the altar, as, in cathe- 
drals and the king's chapel. They alledged that while it ſtood in t 
middle of the choir it was expoſed to ſcandalous indecencies from ne 
who ſlept upon it during the ſermon. This. reaſon did not prove ſatis - 
factory to the pariſn: they proſecuted the dean aud chapter in the ſpiritual 
court; and the council ordered the judge of the arches to confirm the alteration. 
The king afterwards examined this affair in council, and approved the ſentence 
by which the judgment of the court had been anticipated. The like diſputes 
aroſe in many other pariſhes, and the high commiſſion. court did not fail to 
puniſh thoſe miniſters who were ſuſpected of puritanical principles. 
SXXXIHI. William Prynn, a barriſter of Lincoln's Inn, and a four inſo- An. Ch. 1634. 
lent puritan, compoſed a voluminous work, entitled Hiſtrio Maſtyx, on pur- | 
pole to decry ſtage-plays, balls, and maſquerades; interſperſing in his book 
ſome virulent reflections which ſeemed levelled at the king, queen, and hierar- 
chy. Being proſecuted in the Star-chamber, his book was condemned to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman: the author was expelled from 
the bar, degraded from the degree he had received at Oxford, deprived of his 
ears in the pillory, ſentenced to pay a fine of five thouſand. pounds to the 
king, and to undergo perpetual impriſonment. The printer was caſt in a fine 
of five, hundred pounds; and Abbor's chaplain, who had licenſed it, was 
obliged to pay fifty. Thele ſevere proceedings were intended to mortify the 
preſbyterian party, which, though numerous, was extremely odious to the 
king and his miniſters, the privy council, the Star-chamber, the high com- 
miſſion, the prelates, the generality of the nobles, judges, and juſtices of the 
peace-through the whole kingdom. Archbiſhop Laud was the profeſſed enemy 
not only of the Britiſh preſbyterians, but likewiſe of the Dutch, Walloon, and 
French refugees, who had been formed into different congregations in Eng- 
land, ſince the reign of Edward VI. with liberty to celebrate divine ſervice in 
their own forms. All the members of thoſe congregations, - who had been 
born in the kingdom, were now enjoined to conform with the Engliſh 
worſhip; and thoſe who were foreigners by birth, and therefore allowed to 
follow their own diſcipline, received orders to uſe the Engliſh-liturgy-tranſlated 
into the French and Flemiſh languages, that their children might be taught 
in time to ſubmit to the government. In vain did they plead their privileges 
granted and confirmed by four ſucceſſive monarchs. In vain did they im- 
plore the archbiſhop's protection; he gave them to underſtand, that the 
king was determined to be obeyed; and that he would proſecute the re- 
cuſants according to the laws and conſtitutions of the church An. Ch. 1635. 
SXXXIV. The tax called ſhip- money had been exacted from the maritime 
towns, in order to equip a fleet for the protection of trade; and the city of Lon- 


In this year the queen bore a ſecond ſon England; and one Parr was nf to che 
called James, afterwards created duke of York. king, in perfect health, at the age of one hundred 
The elector * and his brother arrived in and fifty-two, . | 
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don having been taxed at ſeven veſſels, the mayor and common- council pre- 
ſented a petition to his majeſty, repreſenting, that by antient privileges, conceſſions, 
and acts of parliament, they conceived themſelves exempted from all ſuch im- 
poſitions + Ut dfwirktatiding their pretenſions, the king; perſiſted in his reſo- 
tution. He even extended it through the inland parts of the kingdom, on 
pretence of the nation's being in danger from a league concluded between France 
and the United Provinces. As the orders for levying this tax were algdgether 
arbitrary, and in direct oppoſition to the king's declaration concerning the pe- 
tition of right, ſeveral perſons refuſed to contribute, and ſome inſtituted pro- 
cefſes againſt the collectors, for being concerned in an illegal impoſition, The 
king reſolved to proſecute his undertaking, after having obtained the ſanction 
of the judges, who being conſulted on the ſubſect, decided in favour of the 
prerogativ He at the ſame time renewed the commiſſion for confirming the 
defective titles of thoſe wha poſſeſſed crown - lands; and ſuch, objections were 
made againſt all their deeds, that they were fain to compound for ſums of 
money; otherwiſe their poſſeſſions would have been re- annexed to the crown. 
That a pretence might not be wanting for levying the tax of ſhip-money all 
over the kingdom, Charles publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all foreigners 
to fiſh'on the coaſts of Britain, and 8 illes, without his tbecial permiſ- 
ſion. He alluded to the Dutch herring fiſhery, in defence of which Grotius 
wrote his famous treatiſe, intituled, Mare liberum; and this was anſwered: by 
Selden, in a performance known by the name of Mare clauſum. 

 $RXXV. The king, without regarding ſuch. diſcuſſions, equipped a fleet, 
and beſtowed the command of it upon the earl of Northumberland, who at- 
tacked the fiſhing veſſels, ſome of which were ſunk, and the reſt retiring into the 
ports of England, payed thirty thouſand florins for the liberty to fiſh during 


that ſeaſon, ' He likewiſe raiſed a conſiderable ſum, by eſtabliſhing a commiſ- 


fion to inquire and diſcover thoſe who had, contrary to law, converted their ara- 
ble lands into paſturage. Sir Anthony Roger was for this fault condemned by 
the Star-chamber in Bk an exceſſive fine, as terrified all the other delinquents 
into immediate compoſition. Charles finding many perſons ſtill refractory with 
regard to the payment of ſhip-money, publiſhed the deciſion of the judges, who. 
declared, that in caſe of national danger, the king was impowered to levy a tax 
for the defence of the kingdom; and that he alone was the judge of that danger, 
as well as of the time and manner in which it ought to be averted. Notwith- 
ſtanding this opinion, John Hambden, being taxed in twenty ſhillings for an 
eſtate which he poſſeſſed in Buckinghamſhire, reſolved to ſtand ſuit, rather than 
comply with an impoſition ſo contrary to the laws of the realm, and the liberties. 
of the ſubject. The cauſe was pleaded in the court of Exchequer before all the 
Judges, with great ſolemnity, and was undoubtedl the moſt important diſ- 
pute that ever was handled in any court of juſtice; for, the buſineſs was to aſ- 
certain or deſtroy one of the moſt valuable privileges of the ſubject : as ſuch it 
was conſidered by every ſenſible individual in the nation. It became the univer- 

ſal topie of converſation ; and people expected the iſſue with the moſt anxious 

impatience. After ſeveral hearings, protracted from November till June, the 

. decreed that Mr. Hambden ſhould pay the tax; and the whole kingdom 
was filled with indignation. Burton a divine, and Baſtwick a phyſician, were 

* condemned 
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condemned by the Star-chamber to the ſame puniſhment which Prynne had un- 
dergone, for having publiſhed ſeditious and ſchiſmatical libels; and Prynne 


himſelf for a ſecond offence was ſentenced to pay a fine of five thouſand pounds, 
and loſe the remainder of his ears. . 


$ XXXVI. The king was not ſo much engroffed by theſe meaſures as to ne- An. Ch. 1647. 


glect the deſign he had formed of altering the ſtate of religion in Scotland. 
The biſhops of that country employed to compoſe a liturgy, had begun with a 
book of canons ; and this having been approved by Laud, the king ſent it back to 
Scotland, as the ſtandard of church · diſcipline. The pretence uſed for introduc- 
ing this book, was that the acts of the general aſſembly were not in print; and 
could not therefore be known to the people. Nothing could be more abſurd 
than the conduct of Charles in this whole affair. The canons, through a groſs 
overſight of thoſe who compiled them, injoined conformity with the new litur- 
gy, which was not yet compoſed ; they were recommended as an abridgment 
of eccleſiaſtical acts; and ſuppoſed the hierarchy and juriſdiction of biſhops in 
full force, though, for fifty years after the reformation, the general aſſemblies 
had always condemned and rejected epiſcopacy ; and in all their acts avowed a 
preſbyterian government. The liturgy being prepared, the king fent orders for 
reading it on Eaſter-day in all the churches at Edinburgh; but, the earl of 
Traquair, treaſurer for Scotland, —— that dangerous conſequences might 
enſue, ſnould the populace be furpriſed with it before they were prepared for 
its reception; the ceremony was poſtponed till the twenty- third day of July, 
when the chancellor, attended by the council, ſome biſhops, the lords of the ſeſſion, 
and the magiſtrates of the city, repaired to the cathedral to ſeg, the king's order 
put in execution. The dean had no fooner opened the book, and begun to read, 
than the populace that were in the church interrupted him with loud clamour 
and execrations, ſo as that he could not be heard. The biſhop- of Edinburgh 
mounting the pulpit, in order to appeaſe them with mild remonſtrances, was ſa- 
ſuted with the ſame cries and curſes, and a ſhower of ſtones and ſticks, by which 
his life was endangered. The chancellor and the judges were treated with the 
ſame inſolence and diſreſpect. At length, the magiſtrates of the city found 
means to expel the outrageous people; and the doors being locked, the ſervice 
was performed, though not without continual interruption from the enraged 
multitude in the ſtreet. They ſtill continued to revile the ſervice, and threaten 
the prelates; they broke the church-windows with ſtones and other miſſiles; 
and when the biſhop of Edinburgh came forth, it was with great difficulty that 
he eſcaped affaflination. The other churches of the city were filled with the 
like tumults, in which, however, no perſon of any rank ſeemed to have the leaſt 
concern. A. great concourſe of people reſorting to — the month of 
October, the council began to fear another riot, and publiſhed proclamations, 
ſignifying, That the council would be transferred to Dundee; commanding all 
ſtrangers to quit the city; and prohibiting a book written againſt the Engliſh 
and popiſh ceremonies impoſed upon the church of Scotland. Next day, the 
populace beſieged the place where the council was aſſembled, demanding, with 
dreadful imprecations, that the biſhop of Galloway might be delivered into their 
hands. At the ſame time, they blocked up the magiſtrates in the town-houſe, 
and in a petition deſired that the liturgy might be ſuppreſſed; and that certain 
popular miniſters, who had been yas for their turbulence and ſeditious beha- 
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viour, ſhould be reſtored to their functions. The earl of Traquair was over- 
turned in the ſtreet, the multitude exclaiming, © God confound the liturgy and 
{© all: thoſe Who maintain it.“ At length they diſperſed, at the intreaties of 
ſome. burghers, to whom they payed a particular regard; and were forbid by 
another proctamation to reaſſemble in the ftreets:” Far from being intimidated 
by ſuch mandates, they loudly demanded that their miniſters ſhould be reſtored. 
A- petition was-preſented to the chancellor, in the name of all the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, men, women, children, and ſervants; and another by the noblemen, 
entlemen, and burghers, againſt the liturgy and the canons. The pulpits re- 
93 exclamations againſt them, as the preludes to popery and arbitrary 
power. The: biſhops were reviled as the miniſters of ſatan, antichriſt, and cor- 
ruption; and the populace compared to Balaam's aſs, whoſe mouth the Lord 
had opened. The king, informed of theſe diſturbances, inſtead of taking pro- 
per meaſures to allay the ferment of the nation, ordered his miniſters in Scot- 
— to publiſn an ambiguous: proclamation, declaring his abhorrence of popiſh 
ſuperſtition, and his intention to introduce nothing but what ſhould tend to the 
advancement of the religion at preſent profeſſed in his kingdom of Scotland. 
He afterwards ſent another to the council, which had been removed to Stirling, ſig- 
nifying his being willing to pardon the crime which the people had committed, in 
aſſembling, compoſing, ſigning, and preſenting, ſuch petitions to the chancel- 
lor, provided they would retire to their own houſes, and live for the future as 
ood and faithful ſubjects. He forbade them to aſſemble again, on pain of trea- 
= ordained, that no perſon ſhould. preſume to approach Stirling without 
permiſſion; and commanded all noblemen, gentlemen, and others, not belong- 
ing to the council or courts of juſtice, to quit that town in ſix hours, otherwiſe 
they ſhould be declared traitors. | | | | 
$ XXX VII. Nothing could be better calculated for inflaming and exaſperat- 
ing that ſpirit of diſcontent and animoſity, which had taken poſſeſſion of the 
people. The commonalty were averſe to epiſcopal government from religious 
principles: but, the noblemen and landholders were influenced by more carnal 
motives. They knew the king's attachment to the clergy ; they had ſeen his 
late effort to reſtore. them to their antient power and dignity ; they dreaded a 
reſumption of the crown-lands.; they could not bear to fee prelates introduced 
into the higheſt offices of the ſtate ; and they were inſpired with a national jea- 
louſy of all innovations from England. To theſe, ſome among them added con- 
ſcientious conſiderations z but, religion was. the univerſal pretext. The preſby- 
terian miniſters were uſed as tools on this occaſion, to foment the popular fana- 
ticiſm, by alarming their minds with the fears of popery, calumniating the biſhops, 
and expatiating upon the chains of religious ſlavery that were forging for the 
nation. Immediately after the laſt proclamation was publifhed at Stirling, the 
earl of Hume and lord Lindſay, accompanied by many other noblemen, and a 
great concourſe of people, & preg to the market-crols, and, without regarding 
the preſence and authority of the council, read publicly a proteſt, importing, 
That they would preſent their grievances to the king: That they could not ſub- 
mit to the biſhops as judges, until they ſhould have acquitted themſelves of the 
crimes laid to their charge: That no proclamation or act of council, reſolved 
upon in preſence of thoſe prelates, ſhould prejudice the proteſters : That none 
of their aſſociates ſhould be expoſed to any danger in their lives and fortunes, 
| nor 
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nor incur any penalty civil or eccleſiaſtical, for having refuſed to acquieſce in 
the ſaid acts, books, canons, rites, juriſdictions, and proclamations, compoſed 
and publiſhed contrary to the decrees. of the general aſſembly, or againſt the 
laws of the realm: That, in caſe this diſpute ſhould produce any diſorder, it 
ſhould not be imputed to them, inaſmuch; as tlie council refuſed to receive a re- 
monſtrance and declinatory, which they had lately preſented; and, that their 
etitions tended to nothing but the maintenance of the true religion in Scot- 
land, and to the honour of his majeſty. The ſame proclamation was read at 
Linlithgow and Edinburgngngngdgdddd . LT ID 
S XXXVIII. Their next ſtep was to eſtabliſn a council for the direction of 
their affairs. They erected four offices or tables, conſiſting of the noblemen, 
the gentlemen, the boroughs,” and the miniſters. From theſe they elected de- 
puties, to form a general table or council to take reſolutions according to the 
inſtructions received from their conſtituents. The whole authority of the king- 
dom was now lodged in theſe tables; and all their reſolutions were executed 
with the utmoſt regularity. Their firſt important tranſaction was their form- 
ing the ſolemn league and covenant, which was no other than an aſſociation of 
the people, expreſſing their deteſtation and abhorrence of all innovations in re- 
ligion; binding themſelves by a ſolemn oath to defend the presbyterian doc- 
trines, with their lives and fortunes; and, declaring they would employ their 
Whole power to defend his majeſty's perſon and authority, in maintaining the 
religion, liberties, and laws of the kingdom againſt all perſons whatſoever. 
This obligation recapitulated the confeſſion of faith, which had been ſigned by the 
late king at two different periods of his reign; and was the more dangerous, as 
it implied a ſort of independence of the regal authority, by reſtricting the loy- 
alty of the affociates to certain conditional limits. It was no ſooner publiſhed 
than the people ran in crowds to ſubſcribe it; and it was ſigned by almoſt all 
the perſons of conſequence in the Kingdom, except the privy counſellors, the 
1udges, the biſhops, and thoſe who enjoyed places under the crown: ſo that it 
may be very fairly deemed a national effort in defence of religious liberty. It 
mult be owned at the ſame time, that ſuch an aſſociation was illegal and ſeditious, 
and the very intent of it contrary to the king's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, which 
had been recognized in the aſſembly of Glaſgow, as well as to ſucceſſive acts of 
parliament, by which; during the laſt forty years, epiſcopacy had been re-eſta- 
bliſhed: and confirmed in Scotland. The covenanters pleaded, That the recogni- 
tion had been obtained by compulſion : and, That thoſe acts of parliament were 
impoſed by arbitrary power, without the conſent of the clergy, and in diametrical 
oppoſition to the ſenſe of the nation. 4 
XXXIX. The king, notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, {till perſiſted in his de- 
ſign to introduce the liturgy and the canons, and ſent the marquis of Hamilton 
to repreſent his perſon in Scotland, under the title of high commiſſioner, hop- 
ing that nobleman had intereſt and induſtry enough to reduce the malcontents to 
obedience, without giving them any material ſatisfaction in their pretended 
grievances. The tables foreſeeing a ſtorm, began to prepare for their own de- 
tence. They endeavoured to ſeize a ſhip-load of arms ſent by the king to be 
depoſited in the caſtle of Edinburgh; but, being diſappointed, they ſet a guard 
upon that fortreſs, to prevent their being introduced: at the ſame time, they im- 
ported a proviſion of the like nature for their own uſe. The commiſſioner ar- 
riving . 
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riving in Scotland, demanded, that they ſhould, renounce the covenant, return 
to their | obedience, and let the king know what they deſired for their ſatiſ- 
faction. They inſiſted upon a general aſſembly and a free parliament; declar- 
ed they had never deviated from their obedience; and that they would rather 


renounce their baptiſm than the covenant. The marquis publiſhed a proclama- 


tion, in which the king aſſured his ſubjects of Scotland, That he had no deſign 
to introduce innovations: That no ftep ſhould be taken contrary to the laws: 
and, That he would convoke a general aſſembly and parliament as ſoon as his con 
venience would permit. The covenanters anſwered, in a public proteſtation, 
That a ſimple proclamation was no ſecurity for the redreſs of their grievances : 
That the biſhops were {till left at liberty to practiſe thoſe innovations of which 
they complained : and, That the laws to which the King promiſed to conform, 
were ſuch as conſtituted their oppreſſion. - Fhe commiſſioner having informed 
himſelf of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, thought it incumbent upon him to 
communicate his obſervations to the king in perſon. He therefore repaired to 


London, and, in a little time returned to Edinburgh, veſted with power to con- 


voke a parliament and general aſſembly. But, before he would agree to the 
convocation of an aſſembly, he propoſed eleven articles of reſtriction, which, 
upon their remaining obſtinate, were reduced to two conditions, namely, That 


no layman ſhould. vote in the election of the miniſters deputed to the aftembly , 


and that the aſſembly ſhould not determine any thing but by way of remon- 
ſtrance, according to acts of parliament. Theſe the covenanters reſiſted with 
diſdain, ſignifying their deſign of convoking a general aſſembly, even without 
the king's permiſſion. The marquis reſolved to make another journey to court, 
and _ mean time obtained a promiſe from them, that they would not pro- 
ceed to the election of members till the twentieth. day of September. In this 
interval, however, they took fuch precautions as ſecured an aſſembly fit for their 
- EXL When the commiſſioner returned, he publiſhed a proclamation, im- 
porting, That the king revoked: the liturgy, the book of canons, the high com- 
miſhon, and the five articles of Perth: That for the future, the biſhops ſhould 
be cenſurable by the general aſſembly: and, That all the ſubjects of Scot- 
land ſhould ſubſcribe the confeſſion! of faith, with an oath annexed, very diffe- 


5 rent from that of the covenant. Then he convoked a general aſſembly at 


Glaſgow for the month of November, and a parliament at Edinburgh, to meet 
in May of the following year. The tables proteſted againſt the proclamation, 
becauſe the new oath, in obliging them to maintain the religion at preſent poſ- 
ſeſſed, would operate in favour of the innovations which had been confirmed by 
acts of parliament. An accuſation, ſigned by a great number of noblemen, 
gentlemen, miniſters, and burghers, was preſented to the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh againſt the biſhops, alledging, That they had not adhered to the condi- 


tions on which the general aſſembly, at Montroſe in the preceding reign, con- 


ſented to their being admitted to parhament. By thoſe. they were — to act 


. only as deputies of the church: to propoſe nothing without the expreſs order of 


the church: to conſent to nothing but what ſhould be for the advantage of the 
church, on pain of deprivation: and, to be accountable to the general aſſembly 
for their conduct in parliament. When the day of meeting arrived, the com- 
miſſioner plainly perceived that the lay intereſt predominated in the aſſem- 
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bly, in the number of elders and aſſaſſors that were returned; and all that he 
could do for the ſervice of the king, was to encourage and promote diſputes 
that would furniſh him with a pretence to diſſolve them. The biſnops preſented a 
declinatory, pronouncing the aſſembly null; and the commiſſioner entered a great 
number of proteſts againſt their proceedings. At length, finding therm deter- 
mined to ſit in judgment upon the biſhops, he, on the ſeventh day of their ſeſ- 
ſion, diſſolved the aſſembly as illegal, becauſe: they had introduced lay-elders to 
vote in their deliberations ; becauſe the members had been choſen by lay-elders, 
contrary; to cuſtom; becauſe thoſe few members to whom the tables were averſe 
had been rejected without reaſon; and the biſhops were in danger of being tried 
by thoſe who were their profeſſed enemies. Notwithſtanding this ſentence of 
diſſolution, the aſſembly of Glaſgow continued itſelf by virtue of its own au- 
thority, and paſſed acts by which they not only condemned the liturgy, canons, 
and high commiſſion, excommunicated fourteen biſhops, and abjured epiſcopal 
government; but, they likewiſe preſumed to reverſe divers acts of parliament 
in favour of epiſcopacy, and to annul the ſubſcriptions of thoſe who had ſigned 
the confeſſion of faith according to the king's order: nay, they even explained 
that confeſſion as virtually implying an abolition of epiſcopacy. The commiſ- 


ſioner publiſhed another explanation, to prove that epiſcopacy did ſubſiſt, and Nelſon. 
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that every perſon who ſigned the commiſſion was bound to ſupport it; and this Ruſbworth. 


ain was anſwered by the aſſembl 7px: 


= 


$ XLI. The king was no ſooner informed of their preſumption, than he re- An. Ch. 1639. 


ſolved to reduce them by force of arms. He ſummoned the nobility to a ren- 


dez vous at Vork, on the firſt day of April, ordering each individual to bring 


thither what number of cavalry he could raiſe. He, by means of archbiſnop 
Laud, obtained a large contribution from the clergy and the catholics, exhorted 
and animated by the queen, were very liberal on this occaſion. The com- 


mand of. a fleet, conſiſting of ſixteen large ſhips, was conferred upon the mar- 


quis of Hamilton. The king ſet out for York on the ſeventh day of April, 
and found his army amounted to near twenty thouſand men, beſides five thou- 
ſand ſoldiers on board of the fleet, his own guards, and the garriſons of Ber- 
wick and Carliſle. The covenanters, far from being idle, had been before- 
hand with his majeſty in their preparations. They had received ſupplies of 
arms, officers, artillery, and ammunition from Sweden, Germany, and Hol- 
land; and they eſtabliſhed a correſpondence with the puritans of England, 
without whole advice they took no ſtep of importance. Charles, not without 
reaſon, taxed them with rebellion ;, and they endeavoured to perſuade the Eng- 
liſh nation that they had taken up arms ſolely in defence of their religious. 


liberties. They repreſented themſelves as their brethren in diſtreſs; and ex- 


horted them to ſeize this opportunity of vindicating their country from op- 
reſſion. In order to convince the world of their pacific intentions, they ſcru- 
pulouſly obeyed the king's proclamation, forbidding them to march within ten 
miles of the Engliſh border; and he believing their ſubmiſſion in this particu- 
lar was the effect of their fear, ſent another proclamation to Edinburgh, com- 
manding them to lay down their arms, on pain of being declared guilty of high. 
treaſon, yet offering a pardon to thoſe who ſhould return to-oheir duty: but, 

the magiſtrates of Edinburgh would not ſuffer this mandate to be publiſhed. 
13 . XLII. On: 
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Nelſon. XLII. On the ſame ſuppoſition, his majeſty detached the earl of Holland 
with a body of three thouſand infantry and two thouſand horſe, to reconnoitre 
and intimidate the covenanters, commanded by Lefley, an officer of experience, 
who had ſerved with reputation in the army of Guſtavus Adolphus. The ear], 
in all probability, expected they would retreat at his approach ; but, he found 
them advantageouſly poſted on-an eminence, to the number of five thouſand 
foot - ſoldiers, and two hundred horſemen ;. and their apppearance made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon him, that he retired with ſome We e to the king's 
quarters in the neighbourhood of Berwick. Charles, far from blaming his 
conduct, expreſſed uncommon ſatisfaction at his return, He now perceived, 
that he had been miſinſormed with regard to the ſtrength of the covenanters, 
who had by this time reduced the caſtles of Edinburgh and Dumbarton. The 
Scots about his perſon and his army are ſaid to have betrayed him by miſre- 
preſenting the condition of the rebels, and ſupplying them with intelligence of 
every thing that was tranſacted in the court and in the army. The marquis of 
Hamilton, who lay with his fleet in the frith of Forth, was now ordered to 
avoid hoſtilities; and the king ſeeing his noblemen and followers generally 
averſe to the proſecution of the war, now wiſhed for an opportunity to termi- 
nate it without bloodſned. e be | | 
$ XLIH. The covenanters, appriſed of his inclinations, wrote in a very hum- 
ble ſtrain to the earls of Arundel, Eſſex, and Holland, imploring their good 
offices with his majeſty, and proteſting, that nothing was farther from their 
thoughts than any deſign to invade England. Eſſex, who both hated and 
deſpiſed the Scots, would not deign to anſwer their letter, which he ſent to 
the king; but, the other two noblemen were differently affected. They thought 
the covenanters had reaſon on their fide, and turned their thoughts towards a 
pacification. When thoſe letters had produced their effect, the lord Dumferm- 
lin arrived from the Scottiſh camp with a trumpet; and preſented to the king an 
humble ſupplication, beſeeching his majeſtyto appoint commiſſioners for a treaty. 
Charles deſired, That the laſt proclamation he had ſent to Edinburgh ſhould be 
read in the Scottiſh army. General Leſley complied with his whats and then 
he appointed ſix commiſſioners to treat with the inſurgents. The conferences ſoon 
produced the following conventions for peace. The Scottiſh forces ſhall be 
diſbanded in four and twenty hours after the king's declaration, importing, 
That all eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhall be decided by the general aſſembly; and all 
civil matters by the parliament: The royal forts, caſtles, and munitions of 
| war, ſhall be reſtored to the king : His majeſty ſhall then recal his fleet from 
if : the coaſt of Scotland, and diſmiſs the perſons, ſhips, and effects which it had 
| ſeized : No afſembly ſhall be held, but ſuch as is approved by acts of -parlia- 
ment. The cauſe of this war was never mentioned in the articles of pacifica- 
tion, which being ſigned, the Scots diſbanded their army, and the king ap- 
i pointed the earl of Traquair his high commiſſioner at the enſuing aſſembly, 
Ruſhworth. This nobleman, a faithful adherent to the king, and devoted to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was furniſhed with a ſet of inſtructions, by which it appears that 
Charles intended to temporize; and, in all likelihood, there was as little ſincerity 
on the ſide of the covenanters, who diſbanded their troops in ſuch a manner, 
that they could be reaſſembled with the utmoſt facility and diſpatch. _ 
| | I  $XLIV. The 
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Chap. II. OF ENGLAND. 

$\XLIV. The king did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to reduce them by 
force of arms, and began to doubt the fidelity of his Engliſh ſubjects; and the 
Scots made this feigned ſubmiſſion, partly out of deference to their correſpon- 
dents in England, and partly with a view to fix the odium of any ſubſe 
rupture upon the king and his council. At the meeting of the general aſſembly 
in Edinburgh, the bithops, by the advice of his ware preſented a declinatory 


to the commiſſioner, who ſent it to the king, without having communicated the 


contents to the members. Fhe afſembly: paſſed an act, imputing the troubles 
of the kingdom to the liturgy, the canons, conſecration, ordination, the high 
commiſſion, the five articles of Perth, the change of the church · government into 
epiſcopacy, the introduction of ecclefiaſtics into civil offices; the ſuppreſſion 
or interruption of general aſſemblies: all which innovations they aboliſhed; 
and the commiſſioner confirmed tlieir refolutions. By other acts they petitioned 
the commiſſioner and council, to ordain that alt the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould 
ſubſcribe the covenant; and they commanded all the members of the church 
to ſign it, with an expreſs clauſe, importing, That they received it as explained 
by the general aſſembly, that is, containing an abolition of the articles of Perth, 
the epiſcopal government; and the elevation of eccleſiaſtics to civil offices. 
Then they reſolved to petition the king, that their acts might be ratified in par- 
liament; and without conſulting the commiſſioner, appointed another aſſembly 
to meet at Aberdeen in the month of July in the following year. The parlia · 
ment aſſembling immediately after their ſeparation, preſented a number of acts 
ſo prejudicial to the king's prerogative, that Charles, by a letter to Traquair, 
ordered him to prorogue the parliament till the ſecond day of June in the ſuc- 
ceeding year; and ſhould he meet with any oppoſition, to declare thoſe mem- 
bers who ſhould continue fitting, guilty of high treaſon. | 

$ XLV. This order being notified to the parliament, it immediately ſepa- 
rated ; but, not before the members had drawn up a declaration, importing, 
That the earl of Traquair had no power to prorogue the parliament without 
their own conſent : That the order had been obtained through falſe information: 
That the earl of Traquair and the council had violated the privileges of par- 
liament: That though they had a right to ſit notwithſtanding the prorogation, 
they were willing to ſeparate, in order to give the king a proof of their obedi- 
ence. Nevertheleſs, they left a committee to preſent an humble petition to his 
majeſty, which was accordingly tranſmitted to London by the earl of Dum- 
fermlin, and the lord Loudon, appointed their deputies for this purpoſe; but 
the king would not favour them with an audience, becauſe they had undertaken 
their journey without the leave of the high commiſſioner. After their return to 
their own country, Traquair being called to court, reported to the council the 
tranſactions which had paſſed in Scotland ſince the pacification; and it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, that the Scots ſhould be reduced to their duty by force 
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of arms. Nevertheleſs, the king permitted the committee of Edinburgh to an. Ch. 16 40. 


ſend up deputies; and the two noblemen already mentioned, with two colleagues, 
repaired to London. They preſented a petition in the name of the laſt general 
aſſembly, deſiring, that their acts or conſtitutions might be ratified in parlia- 


ment: and another demanding, That they might be heard in preſence of ſome 


counſellors of both kingdoms. They refuſed to ſpeak before a committee of the 
Engliſh council, alledging, that they were ſent to juſtify the conduct of the 
Vol. III. Hh E Scottiſh 
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Nelſon. 
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Scottiſh parliament to the king, and not to the council of England, which had 
no juriſdiction over them. Then the king favoured: them with an audience, 
attended by the committee; and Loudon, in a long ſpeech, endeavoured to 
juſtify the tranſactions in Scotland: but, the king was not ſatisfied with his 
arguments; and the council declared, that the Scottiſh deputies had no powers 


to treat of an accommodation. 


$ XLVI. Charles complained of the inſolence and illegal conduct of their 
parliament ; he taxed the covenanters with having, ſince the laſt pacification, 
levied troops; received arms, artillery, and ammunition from foreign countries; 
impoſed taxes on the ſubjects; diffuſed defamatory libels againſt his govern- 
ment, through the kingdom of England; prohibited the king's governor of 
Edinburgh-caſtle from repairing the walls of that fortreſs; and prevented: 
the garriſon from ſupplying themſelves with proviſions ; fortified other places 
for their own rebellious purpoſes ;. and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of foreign powers 
againſt their own ſovereign. This laſt allegation was ſupported by an inter- 
cepted letter, directed to the king of France, in the ſame ſtile that ſubjects uſe 
towards their ſovereign. The ſubje& of it was to implore affiſtance, and re- 
commend the bearer Colvil as their agent; and it was ſubſcribed Rothes, Mon- 
troſe, Montgomery, Loudon, Leſley, Forreſter, Marr. Lord Loudon being 
examined touching this letter, which was without date, declared it had been 
written before the laſt pacification ; but, he was committed priſoner to the 
Tower; and, the king made an advantage of this occurrence, pretending, thar 
the Scots deſigned to introduce an army of foreigners into their country; ſo 
that there was an abſolute neceſſity to make preparations for the defence of 
England. Charles certainly acted in the moſt arbitrary and impolitic man- 
ner, by exerting his ſupremacy in the church of Scotland, contrary to the ge- 
nius and conſciences of the people, inflamed to the moſt dangerous pitch of 
fanaticiſm; and, without all doubt, the Scots were guilty of rebellion in taking 
arms againſt their ſovereign, and demanding the abolition of the epiſcopal go- 
vernment, which was founded on acts of parliament : but, if ever reſiſtance is 
excuſable, it muſt certainly be ſo in ſuch a caſe, where a people is threatened 
with temporal and religious ſlavery. | E ih 

$ XLVII. The king having reſolved upon the war, practiſed every method 
he could deviſe to aſſemble a powerful army. He ordered every county to raiſe 
a certain number of troops, and exacted the payment of ſhip-money with great 
rigour. He was furniſhed with a very reaſonable pretence tor levying this im- 
poſition. The Dutch fleet under admiral Tromp, attacked a Spaniſh ſquadron 
commanded by Don Antonio de Ocquendo, while he lay at anchor in the Downs, 
under the protection of Pennington, admiral of England. Forty Spaniſh veſſels 
were deſtroyed or taken ; and Charles — reſented this inſult upon the ho- 
nour of his flag: but, the ſituation of his affairs would not allow him to break 


with the Dutch; and in the beginning of the following year they ſent a ſplen- 


did embaſſy with excuſes, and a propoſal of marriage between the prince of 
Orange and his eldeſt daughter. The earl of Northumberland was appointed 
general of the army deſtined to act againſt Scotland; and his lieutenant was 
Wentworth governor of Ireland, lately created earl of Strafford. This noble- 
man, together with the marquis of Hamilton, and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, were conſulted in all important affairs; and adviſed him to convoke a 


I parliament, 


Chap. IT. OF ENGLAND. 
parliament. Mean while, the king borrowed money of his counſellors to de- 
fray the expence of his warlike preparations ; and they contributed largely to- 
wards the relief of. his neceſſities. eir example was followed by ſome other 
noblemen; ſo that he found himſelf in a condition to proceed with his armament, 
without waiting for a ſubſidy. 5 MS 

$ XLVIII. The parliament meeting on the twenty-third of April, Sir John 
Finch lately appointed lord-keeper, made a ſpeech in the king's name and pre- 
ſence to both houſes, enlarging upon the inſolence of the Scottiſh rebels; and 
demanding an immediate 155 that ſhould enable him to reduce them to obe- 
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dience. Then the king himſelf confirmed what he had advanced; and ordered 


the letter from the Scottiſh lords to the French king to be read in their hearing. 
The commons having choſen their ſpeaker, and appointed their committees, 
inſtead of taking fire at the inſolence of the Scots, and granting an immediate 
ſupply, appeared, like their predeceffors, attached to the ſubject of grievances, 
and received divers petitions, complaining of ſhip-money, monopohes, the Star- 
chamber, and the high commiſſion. Mr. Pym, in a long diſcourſe, undertook 
to demonſtrate, that the rights of the nation had been violated by encroach- 
ments on the liberties of parliament, innovations in religion, and invaſions of 
property. The houſe ordered the regiſters containing the proceſs againſt Mr. 
Hambden about the ſhip-money to be produced. The ſpeaker of the laſt par 
liament, being examined touching his refuſing to collect the votes, declared, 
that he was reſtricted by his majeſty's expreſs order; and they immediately 
voted, that this order was a violation of privileges. Both houſes being ſum- 
moned to Whitehall, the lord-keeper gave them to underſtand that the army 
was on its march ; and, that unleſs they ſhould be regularly payed, his majeſty's 
deſigns would prove abortive. He told them, that the king had no intention 
to reduce the ſhip-money into an annual revenue; he explained the neceſſity of 
equipping a powerful navy ; expatiated upon the readineſs with which the Iriſh 
parhament had granted a ſupply : he deſired they would regulate the tax of ton- 
nage and poundage ; declared his majeſty's firm intention to redreſs all their 
rieyvances z and exhorted them to lay aſide all jealouſies and ſuſpicion. At the 
| Gra time, he ſet lord Loudon at liberty, through the mediation of the marquis of 
Hamilton, who is ſaid to have favoured the covenanters in his heart. 


$ XLIX. His aſſurances made no impreſſion upon the commons, who conti- | 


nued to deliberate upon the grievances. The king ſent a meſſage, deſiring their 
poſitive anſwer touching the ſupply ; but they expreſſed no inclination to gratify 
his requeſt. - Then Sir Henry Vane, ſecretary of ſtate, propoſed in his majeſty's 
name, That if they would vote twelve ſubſidies payable in three years, and paſs 
it into an act immediately, with a clauſe, that it ſhould not determine the ſeſ- 
fion, he would not only abſtain for the preſent from levying ſhip-money, but 
even conſent to its being utterly aboliſhed in any manner that they ſhould judge 
convenient. This propoſal produced violent debates. Notwithſtanding the 
clamours of the oppoſition, the majority ſeemed diſpoſed to give the king ſatiſ- 
faction; but, during that day, the houſe could not take any reſolution. Mean 
while, ſome malicious perſon inſinuated to the king, that next day the commons 
intended to paſs a vote againſt the war with Scotland; and Charles unhappily 
believing the report, which was 3 groundleſs, repaired on the morrow to 
the houſe of peers, where he diffoly 

Hh 2 diſſolution, 
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diſſolution; which the king juſtified by a long declaration, an order of council 
was iſſued for ſearching the lord Brqok's papers, on ſuſpicion. of his maintain- 
ing a correſpondence wich the Scottiſh rebels: Sir Henry Bellaſis, and Sir 


John Hotham, were impriſoned for refuſing to anſwer queſtions that were put 


to them at the council-board; and Mr. Crew was ſent to the Tower, becauſ- 
he would not deliver to the council the petitions that were preſented to the 
committee for the affairs of religion, of which he had been preſident. Tho' 
the parliament was diſſolved, the convocation continued ſitting, under the name 
of a ſynod, and enacted certain canons. Among theſe: there was one, that 
obliged all eccleſiaſtics, and ſuch as had received degrees in the univerſities, to 
take an oath, importing, that they approved of the doctrine and diſcipline 


of the church of England; and that they never would conſent to any alteration 


of the church- government by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeans, &c. 
After having ſettled their canons and this oath, which they had no legal power 
to impoſe, they granted a large ſubſidy for the maintenance of the Scottiſh 
war, and then ſeparated. e toil i bas cle 
$ L. The diſſolution of the parliament raiſed a new ferment among the peo- 
le; and their diſſatisfaction was greatly increaſed by the favour publicly 
8 to the Roman catholics, who were protected and even careſſed at court, 
through the influence of the queen, who, had perſuaded her huſband to 
receive count Rozetti, the pope's agent, in a public capacity. In order to raiſe 
money for the purpoſes. of the war, the king ordered every county to advance 
the-neceflary ſums for cloathing their reſpective forces, and conducting them 
to the general rendezvous. He bought upon credit all the pepper that was 
in the warehouſes of the Eaſt-India company, and ſold it again for ready 
money: he borrowed forty thouſand pounds worth of bullion, which private 
perſons had ſent to the Mint, and punctually repaid it in the ſequel. He de- 
manded a loan of three hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London; 
but met with a refuſal, at which he was ſo much incenſed that he reſolved to 
gratify his revenge. The city had formerly received a patent for ſettling a 
colony at Londonderry in Ireland: it was now accuſed before the Star- 
chamber of having uſurped a greater quantity of lands than was granted 
in the patent, condemned to loſe the grant, and pay a large fine; 
but it afterwards retrieved the patent: though it was likewiſe proſecuted 


before the Star- chamber, becauſe the mayor and ſheriffs had neglected to 


ſeize the goods and effects of thoſe who refuſed to pay the ſnip- money. 
Such rigour, exerciſed upon the metropolis, alienated the hearts of the in- 
habitants from the king, and they in their turn enjoyed their revenge. 
The Scots continued to foment the animoſity of the people by their artful 
profeſſions and inſidious declarations, which were ſpread all over the king- 
dom by their travelling- pedlars and other diſguiſed agents. 

$ LI. The earl of Northumberland being ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, 


and the earl of Strafford, his heutenant detained at London as a neceſ- 


ſary member of the cabinet council, the lord Conway advanced to New- 
caſtle with three thoufand infantry and fitteen hundred horſe; and there 
he received intelligence that the Seottiſh army was on its march towards 


| England. Lefley, at the head of two and twenty thouſand” covenanters, 


paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, on the twentieth day of Auguſt ; and in 
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a few days encamped at Newburn, on the banks of the river Tyne, about 
four miles from Newcaſtle. He found the lord Conway intrenched on the 
other {ide to guard the ford, and reſolved to pals in the face of the Engliſh. 
He raiſed ſame batteries, by which Conway's horſe were put in con- 
fuſion ; and paſſing the river, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh, routed him at the firtt 
onſet. Conway retired with precipitation to Durham ; and, thinking himſelf 
unſafe in that place, marched back to Northallerton, where he joined the 
king's army. ean while the Scots, ſurpriſed at their own ſucceſs, took 
poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle, where they found plenty of ammunition and ar- 
tillery provided for his majeſty's ſervice. The inconſiderable action at New- 
burn was attended with very important conſequences. The earl of Strafford, 
a nobleman of a ſevere and haughty diſpoſition, rendered himſelf unpopuler 
in the army by reviling Conway's officers and ſoldiers for their puſillani- 
mous behaviour at the paſſage of the Tyne. Theſe, on the other hand, in 
excuſe of their own conduct, magnified the number, valour, and diſcipline 
of the enemy: and ſuch exaggerations made an impreſſion upon the whole 
army, already averſe to the war. | 
$ LII. The malecontents now ſpoke loudly againſt the government, know- 
ing this was no time to call them to account for their preſumption : the Scots 
behaved with great moderation, declaring they entertained no hoſtile deſigns 
againſt the Engliſh, whom they conſidered as their friends and brethren in 
oppreſſion ; but that their ſole aim was to procure acceſs to his majeſty, that 
they might make him acquainted with their grievances. They proteſted their 
intentions were wholly pacific z they circulated two manifeftos, explaining the 
juſtice of their cauſe, the artifices of their enemies, among whom they ranked 
as chief the earl of Strafford and the archbiſhop of Canterbury; the neceſſity 
that compelled them to take arms in their own defence; the rectitude of their 
intention, which they called God to witneſs; and the intereſt of England to 
engage in the ſame cauſe, for the ſupport of their liberties and religion. Fi- 
nally, they ſent a petition to the king, beſeeching him, in the moſt humble 
terms, to lend an ear to their complaints, and redreſs their grievances by the 
advice of an Engliſh parliament. Charles had convoked an aſſembly of his 
nobles at York, that he might uſe their advice in the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs. He deſired to know the particular demands of the Scots, who tranſ- 
mitted the following propoſitions : That he would cauſe the acts of the laſt 
general aſſembly to be ratified in parliament : That the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
and other places of ſtrength in Scotland, ſhould_be employed for no other 
purpoſe but the defence of the kingdom : That the Scots in England and Ire- 
land ſhould not incur any penalty for having ſubſcribed the covenant, nor be 
ſubjected to oaths or ſubſcriptions contrary to the laws of the realm: That the 
authors of theſe troubles ſhould be puniſhed as incendiaries, according to their 
demerits : That the ſhips taken from the Scots ſhould be reſtored, with all their 
merchandize, and the damage be repaired : That they ſhould be indemnified 
for all the loſſes they had ſuſtained ſince the beginning of the troubles : That 
the proclamations, declaring them traitors, ſhould be revoked : And that his 
majeſty would, with the advice of his Engliſh parliament, withdraw the gar- 
riſons from the frontiers, that a free communication and commerce between 
the two nations might be reitored. 
$ LIII. 
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$ LIH. The king was now reduced to great perplexity. The city of Lon- 


don, which befriended the Scots, had preſented a petition, complaining of illegal 


impoſitions, monopolies, the growth of popery, and propoſing a parliament 
as the only expedient for redreſſing theſe national grievances. Another 
remonſtrance, to the ſame purpoſe, was ſigned by the earls of Bedford, Eſſex, 
Hartford, Warwick, Briſtol, and Mulgrave, the lords Say and Seal, Edward 
Howard, Bolingbroke, Mandeville, Brook, and Paget; and the gentlemen 
of Yorkſhire delivered an addreſs, in which they beſought his majeſty to make 
peace with Scotland, and aſſemble a parliament. The king, in a ſpeech to the 
noblemen of York, declared his refolution to convoke a parliament for the 
third day of November; and demanded their advice touching the ſubſiſtence 
of his troops, and the anſwers he ſhould return to the propoſals of the Scots. 
The reſult of their deliberations was, that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed 
to treat with the enemy. Sixteen peers were nominated for that purpoſe, to- 
gether with the earls of Traquair, Morton, and Lanerk, and ſome others as 
their aſſiſtants; at the ſame time a reſolution was taken to borrow two hun- 
red thouſand pounds of the city of London, on the credit of the peers, who 
ſhould give ſecurity for the repayment of that ſum. The Scots having ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat on their fide, the negotiation was begun at 
Rippon on the firſt day of October. But, in the firſt place, they repreſented 
that their army was maintained by contributions raiſed upon Cumberland, 
Newcaſtle, and the biſhopric of Durham; and inſiſted upon the king's making 
ſome proviſion for their fbſiſtence during the treaty. They likewiſe refuſed to 
confer with the earl of Traquair, whom they branded as an incendiary, againſt 
whom they demanded juſtice. After ſome diſputes the commiſſioners agreed 
upon the preliminary articles, providing for the maintenance of the Scottiſh 
army, at the rate of eight hundred and fifty pounds a day ; and reſtoring the 
freedom of commerce between the two nations. But the Scots artfully pro- 
tracted the ratification of the articles until the ſixteenth day of October; and 
then they had not ſettled the conditions of the truce, much leſs diſcuſſed the 
articles of the treaty. They foreſaw that the noblemen would be obliged to 
give their attendance in parliament; and in that caſe the conferences would be 
removed to London, which was propitious to their deſigns. They were not 
miſtaken in their conjectures : the negotiation was transferred to London, at 
the deſire of the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
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CHAP. III. 


$ I. The puritanical party ftill prevails in the houſe of commons. 5 II. They proceed 
upon grievances. I III. The earl of Strafford is impeached. & IV, Archbiſhep 
Laud undergoes the ſame fate. & V. The king's miniſters rigorouſly proſecuted by 
the commons. & VI. Their deſigns againſt the hierarchy. & VII. Bill for excluding 
biſhops from parliament. & VIII. Proceedings againſt the catholics. & IX. 
Great popularity of the Scots. & X. The king paſſes the act for triennial parlia- 
ments, and makes other conceſſions to the parliament. & XI. Impeachment and 
trial of the earl of Strafford. & XII. He is convifted by bill of attainder. & XIII. 
Dejign of ſome officers to render the army ſubſervient to the king's intereſt. XIV. 
Strafford is beheaded. & XV. Charles endeavours, but in vain, to appeaſe the 
commons. & XVI. He viſits his kingdom of Scotland. & XVII. Where be aſ- 
ſents to divers popular acts of parliameut. & XVIII. Proſecution of the biſhops 
by the Engliſh houſe of commons. & XIX. Charafters of the earl of Eſſex, the 
lords Say and Kimbelton, Pym, Hambden, St. John, Fiennes, Vane, and Hollis. 
$ XX. Rebellion in Ireland. & XXI. Reſolutions in the Engliſh parliament for 
reducing the Iriſh rebels. & XXII. The remonſtrance is carried by a majority in 
the houſe of commons. & XXIII. It 7s preſented to the king at Hampton-court. 
XXIV. Difference between the king and the commons, touching the bill for 
preſſing ſoldiers. & XXV. The commons demand that Lunsford ſhall be deprived 
of the lieutenancy of the Tower. The earl of Newport diſmiſſed from the office of 
conſtable. & XXVI. Tumults at Weſtminſter countenanced by the commons. 
XXVII. Proteſt by twelve biſhops obo are accuſed of high treaſon and impri- 
ſoned. S XXVIII. The king orders the attorney-general to impeach five members 
of the lower houſe of high treaſon. & XXIX. Charles goes in perſon to the houſe 
of commons, in order to apprehend the five members. & XXX. He harangues the 
mayor and common-council at Guildhall. & XXXI. The commons impeach the 
attorney-general. & XX XII. Lord Digby retires to the continent. & XXXIII. 
The two houſes appoint Sir John Hotham governor of Hull, and block up the 
Tower of London. & XXXIV. Some Scottiſh troops are ſent over to the north 
of Ireland. & XXXV. Petitions delivered to the houſe of commons by apprentices, 
porters, women, the mayor and aldermen, and divers counties. & XXXVI. In- 
flemmatery ſpeech of Pym, in a conference between the two houſes. & XXXVII. 
They preſent an addreſs to the king touching the militia. & XXXVIII. They 
prepare an ordinance for eſtabliſhing the militia. The queen retires to Holland. 
$ XXXIX. The king refuſes his aſſent to the ordinance. & XL. II is publiſhed 
by the two houſes, who preſent a declaration to the king at Newmarket. S$ XL1. 
He paſſes the bill for excluding biſhops from ſeats in parliameut; and another for 
preſſiag ſoldiers. XLII. He propoſes to venture his perſon againſt the rebels in 
Ireland. S XLUIL Arbitrary reſolutions of the two houſes concerning the militia.. 
$ XLIV. Further conteſt upon this ſubjeft. & XLV. The king is refuſed ad- 
mittance iuto Hull by Sir John Hotham. & XLVI. Beth ſides prepare for war. 
$ XLVII. The king raiſes a troop of horſe-guards for the defence of his perſon. 
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$1. HE parliament, at meeting, was umnufually numerous. Every mem- 
ber looked upon this conjuncture as a national criſis. The king, in 


his ſpeech, repreſented the neceſſity of a ſupply to maintain his troops, and 


of means to expel the Scottiſh rebels, that the nation in general might be freed 


| from its fears, and the northern counties difburthened of ſuch troubleſome 


gueſts, whom they were obliged ro maintain. The commons having, at the 
king's recommendation, filled their chair with William Lenthal, a lawyer of 
tome reputation, eſtabliſhed a committee of elections. Then they refolved, 
that on certain days of every week there ſhould be a committee of the whole 
houſe, to deliberate upon the ſtate of religion, the grievances, the courts of 
juſtice, commerce, and the affairs of Ireland. Fanaticiſm, with all its levelling 
principles, had now overſpread the land. Even thoſe leaders of the commons, 
who had aſſumed a puritanical ſeverity in their words and actions, to work the 
more effectually on the minds of the populace, were gradually infected with 
that enthuſiaſm which at firſt they had only feigned. Many became real reli- 
gioniſts; while others imbibed a large portion of puritaniſm, without laying 
aſide their hypocriſy. The members were generally bent upon an alteration in 
the government. A few moderate men ſought only to aſcertain the li- 
berties of the nation : others reſolved to humble and diminiſh the royal prero- 
gative; and there was a more violent party that extended their views to an 
utter extirpation of the hierarchy and monarchical government: but theſe at 
firſt carefully concealed their deſigns under the profeſſion of rigid preſbyterians, 
and were afterwards known by the name of independents. Religion was be- 
come a univerſal faſhion. The moſt eloquent ſpeakers in the houſe introduced 
a kind of holy cant and jargon into their ſpeeches, and all their alluſions 
being ſcriptural, ſtamped them with an air of prophecy or inſpiration. 

$ II. In the beginning of the ſeſſions a great number of petitions were pre- 
ſented by individuals, as wel! as by multitudes of 8 and numerous troops 
of horſemen from different counties, craving redrels of grievances. both in 
church and ſtate. Mr. Pym, member tor Taviſtock in Cornwal, ſignalized . 
himſelf in a ſet ſpeech, recapitulating every grievance and ſhadow of miſcon- 
duct of which the king's adminiſtration had been accuſed, He divided them 
into three heads, fuch as- infringed the liberty of parliament, prejudiced reli- 
gion, and encroached upon the liberty of the ſubject. He compared the in- 
novations in religion to the parable of the dry bones in the prophecies of 
Ezekiel. They firſt joined themſelves together: then came the ſinews and 
fleſh; theſe were afterwards covered with ſkin; and at Jaſt the whole was in- 
ſpired with the breath of life. He complained that members of parliament had 
been reſtrained from ſpeaking their ſentiments, that ſome of them had been 
impriſoned, proſecuted in inferior courts, and detained in cuſtody for having 
ipoken their opinions in the houſe : that the ſpeaker had been forbidden to put 
the queſtion, and ſeveral parliaments abruptly diſſolved; that the laws againſt 
papiſts were ſuſpended, and perfons of that communion favoured with places 
of truſt and honour in the commonwealth : that they freely reſorted to court, 
in order to communicate their councils and deſigns ; and that a nuncio publicly 
exerciſed the pope's authority in England. He inveighed againſt the main- 
tenance of popiſh tenets in books, ſermons, and diſputes ; the new ceremonies 

in 
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in religion, ſuch as altars, images, crucifixes, and bowings ; the proſecution of 
proteſtant diſſenters for things in themſelves indifferent; the incroachments of 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, fining and impriſoning illegally, and challenging that 
power as veſted in their order jure divino; and contriving and publiſhing 
canons and orders for viſitation. Under the head of public grievances he re- 
capitulated the exaction of tonnage and poundage, compoſition for knight- 
hood, impoſition of ſhip- money, arbitrary enlargement of foreſts, ſale of nu- 
ſances by compounding for them, commiſſion for building and depopulation, 
unlawful military charges levied by the king's warrant, letters of council, and 
orders of lieutenants of counties; extrajudicial declarations of judges, mono- 
polies, the court of Star-chamber, the king's edicts and proclamations for 
maintaining monopolies ; the ambition and corruption of the clergy who 
preached up divine authority and abſolute. power in kings; and laſtly, the 
intermiſſion of parliaments. Inflammatory harangues of the ſame nature were Ruſhworth. 
made by the lord Digby, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, and ſeveral other members. * 
$ UI. The commons deſired the lords to join in an addreſs to his majeſty for 
a faſt, which was accordingly appointed. A committee was named to examine 
into the number of papiſts in and about London. The lord Digby propoſed 
a remonſtrance on the grievances of the nation, which was poſtponed till ano- 
tber opportunity. The houſe voted, that all thoſe members, who were con- 
cerned in monopolies, ſhould be reputed unworthy of ſeats in parliament. 
Among the petitions preſented to the houſe, were thoſe of Prynne, Baitwic, 
and Burton, who had undergone ſuch rigorous puniſhmeat for libelling the 
government. By an arbitrary order of council they had been ſeverally exiled 
to Scilly, Jerſey, and Guernſey; excluded from all communication, and de- 
barred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. The houſe of commons now reverſed 
the ſentence, as illegal; and the judges were ordered to make reparation to the 
injured, When they landed in England, the people in crouds received them 
with loud acclamations. They were treated on the road with great magnifi- 
cence, and entered London in triumph, amidſt the warmeſt demonſtrations of 
popular affection. Lilburn, Leighton, Jennings, and Smart, who had been 
impriſoned for the ſam: offence, were likewiſe releaſed, and obtained damages 
of the judges and miniſters. The houſe eagerly liſtened to all petitions of 
people who had been aggrieved by the king's miniſters, or complained of 
the innovations of the clergy. But their chief reſentment was levelled againſt 
archbiſhop Laud and the earl of Strafford, whom they conſidered as the moſt 
dangerous enemies of puritaniſm in church and ſtate. On the eleventh day of 
November, Pym, after having deſired that the doors of the houſe might be 
locked, and the keys laid on the table, declared he had divers articles of com- 
plaint, which might amount to an impeachment for high treaſon againſt the 
earl of Strafford. A committee, having conſidered the charge in another apart- 
ment, reported that there was ſufficient ground for an accuſation : then Pym 
was ordered to go up to the houſe of peers, and impeach the earl of high trea- 
ſon, in the name of the commons. He had foreſeen this ſtorm, and propoſed 
to the king that he ſhould retire to his government of Ireland; but Charles 
truſted ſo much to his capacity and attachment, that he inſiſted upon his at- 
rendance, and promiſed to defend him from the fury of the commons. He | | 
was no ſooner impeached than the lords committed him to the cuſtody of the 
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uſher of the black rod; and, in a few days, he was ſent to the Tower. Divers. 
petitions having been delivered to the lower houſe againſt Sir Francis Winde- 
bank, ſecretary of ſtate, complaining that he had favoured the Roman catho- 
lics, and releaſed ſeveral convicted prieſts, he was ſummoned to appear and 
anſwer to the charge; but he thought proper to conſult his ſafety, by retiring, 
to the continent. . | | | 

S IV. The commons, taking into conſideration the new canons, the oath, 
and the tax upon the clergy, which had been enacted and impoſed by the con- 
vocation, unanimouſly voted that ſuch an aſſembly had no power to frame 
conſtitutions, canons, or any other acts, without conſent of parliament: that 
the late canons contained matters contrary to the king's prerogative, the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, the rights of parliament, the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubjects ; that therefore they tended to ſedition, and were of the 
moſt dangerous conſequences. Then they appointed a committee of nine and 
thirty members to inquire who were the principal promoters of thoſe canons ;, 
and to prepare an impeachment againſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for hav- 
ing endeavoured to overturn the laws and religion of his country. The Scot- 
tiſh commiſſioners, who acted in concert with the puritan party, at the ſame- 
time preſented to the lords an accuſation againſt this prelate, taxing him with 
being the author of all the troubles in Scotland, by impoſing the book of ca- 
nons and the liturgy upon the natives of that kingdom, and exciting a war 
between his majeſty and his ſubjects. The archbiſhop, being likewiſe im- 
peached by the commons, was taken into cuſtody, and afterwards committed 
to the Tower. Matthew Wren, biſhop of Ely, being ſuſpected of a deſign to 
quit the kingdom, was obliged to give a ſecurity for ten thouſand pounds. 
The lord keeper Finch, being threatened with a proſecution, fled into Hol- 
land, and was declared a traitor by a vote of the commons; and the king 
committed the ſeals to Sir Edward Lyttleton. Brampſton Davenport, and. 
Crawley, three of the judges were obliged ro give bail. Such was the me- 
thod taken to over-awe the king's miniſters : but what ſtill more contri- 
buted to intimidate his adherents, was the practice of paſſing votes againſt any 
part of their conduct, as contrary to law. 

$ V. Petitions being preſented againſt thoſe who had been concerned in 
monopolies, innovations, or in any ſhape inſtrumental in promoting what was 
ſtiled a grievance, the houſe of commons examined and declared them delin- 
quents, as having committed offences for which they deſerved to be puniſhed: 
according to law : conſequently they lay under the terror of a proſecution. A 
much greater number lived in daily apprehenſion of falling under cognizance; . ſo 
that all the favourers of Charles were terrified into ſubmiſſion, and he was almoſt 
abandoned by his defendants. He found the torrent too ſtrong to be oppoſed,, 
and therefore acquieſced in their meaſures with a good grace; and indeed, 
from the beginning of this parliament, he ſeems to have been ſincerely diſpoſed: 
to a reconciliation with the commons. The lord Falkland, having ſpoken 
with great energy againſt the impoſition of ſhip-money, the houſe voted that 
this tax was levied contrary to the laws of the kingdom, the privileges of the 
ſubject, and the petition of right: that the opinions of the judges, who fa- 
voured-that impoſition, were contrary to the laws of the kingdom, the rights. 
and property of the ſubject, the reſolutions of parliament, and the petition of. 
1 | right: 
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right: and that the king's orders, on that ſubject, were illegal in the ſame de- 


gree. A committee was appointed to examine the judges, and learn by whom 
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and in what manner they were ſolicited and threatened to give ſuch an extra- 


judicial opinion. The committee for examining the right of the ſubject was 
ordered to draw up impeachments againſt lord keeper Finch and the reſt of the 
judges who had ſubſcribed thoſe opinions; to receive informations touching the 
refuſal of admitting perſons to the benefit of the Habeas Corpus, the prohi- 
bitions, the extrajudicial opinions of the judges concerning the juriſdiction of 
eccleſiaſtical courts, and the court of admiralty, as well as their own illegal 


proceedings. The lords ordered the record of the judgment awarded againſt 
Mr. Hambden, in the affair of ſhip- money, and the opinions of the judges on 
that affair, to be cancelled in their preſence; and this order paved the way for 


an act to aboliſh ſhip-money, to which the king gave his aſſent in the 
ſequel. 

X VI. The demagogues in the houſe of commons had reſolved upon the 
abolition of the hierarchy. The preſbyterians hated the biſhops, as their reli- 
gious enemies and perſecutors. The republicans conſidered them as a dead 
weight in the houſe of lords, that would always cauſe the royal ſcale to pre- 
ponderate ; for, they were to a man, devoted to the king and his prerogative. 
In order to pave the way for their excluſion from the upper houſe, a great num- 
ber of petitions were procured againſt the prelates. One was preſented againſt 
archbiſhop Laud, in the name of Wilſon, a miniſter whom he had ſuſpended. 
Smart complained of having been deprived of his benefice, and impriſoned by 
the high commiſſion, at the inſtigation of doctor Cozens dean of Durham, be- 
cauſe he would not conform to the innovations which that eccleſiaſtic had in- 
troduced. Smart was releaſed, and Cozens declared a delinquent. The town 
of Banbury petitioned againſt innovations. Two inhabitants of Cheſter com- 
plained to the houſe of their having been cruelly treated by the high commiſ- 
tion-court of York, becauſe they had viſited Prynne in the caſtle of Caernarvon. 
A petition was preſented to the houſe, ſubſcribed by a great number of perſons 
in London, and ſeveral counties, containing eight and twenty grievances, ariſing 
from epiſcopal government: Addreſſes of the ſame kind were offered by the 
city of Glouceſter ;' and ſeveral miniſters of the Engliſh church. They were 
eagerly received by the commons, who nominated a committee to examine the 
jiuriſdiction and proceedings of the two courts of high commiſſion, in the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York ; and another was eſtabliſned, to take cognizance 
of the laſt convocation. ; 

VII. The king, alarmed at theſe tranſactions, repaired to the houſe of peers, 
where, in a ſpeech to the lords and commons, he recommended diſpatch in pro- 
viding for the maintenance of the fleet and army: he told them, that he made a 
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wide diſtinction between reforming and altering the government; that therefore, ä 


he could not conſent to the excluſion of biſhops from the upper houſe ; 
nor to a bill for triennial parliaments, which he underſtood the commons 
had under conſideration. On that ſame day, a petition was preſented to them 
againſt Matthew Wren, who, while biſhop of Norwich, had by oppreſſion 
and innovation, compelled above fifty families of that city to retire to New- 
England. Then the houſe deliberated upon the remonſtrance of the miniſters 
in London, againſt the biſhops;. and = right of prelates to ſit in 1 — 
; | | 1.2 arm 
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Warm debates aroſe upon this laſt ſubject. The friends of epifcopacy affirmed, 
that prelates ſat in parliament ſince the beginning of the conſtitution, as the 
repreſentatives of the clexgy: and the other party alledged, that they firſt ob- 
tained ſeats in parliament, as poſſeſſors of temporal baronies, for which they 
did homage to the ſovereign. Much learning and elocution was diſplayed on. 
both ſides of the diſpute.” On the thirteenth day of February, the houſe or- 
dered a bill to be brought in for aboliſhing ſuperſtition. On the firſt day of 
March, a committee was eſtabliſhed to prepare reaſons tor depriving eccleſiaſtics 
of all ſecular employments ; and on the ninth, another bill was ordered againſt 
pluralities. Upon the report of the committee appointed to examine the remon- 
{trance againſt the biſhops, the houſe voted, That the legiſlative and judiciary 
power of the biſhops in the houſe of peers, was a great obſtacle to the diſcharge: 
of their ſpiritual functions, as well as prejudicial to the ſtate ; therefore it was 
neceſſary to ſuppreſs that power: and that a bill ſhould be prepared for the 
purpoſe. The tame vote was paſſed with reſpect to the judiciary power of bi- 
ſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics in the commiſſion of the peace, in the Star- 
Chamber, or in any other court of juriſdiction. At length, a bill for exclud- 
ing ecclefiaſtics from all ſecular employments paſſed the houſe of commons ; 
and was ſent up to the lords, among whom it met with great oppoſition. The 
commons immediately brought in another bill for the total abolition of epiſco- 
cy : then the lords gave them to underſtand, they were ready to concur with 
the firſt bill, excepting the clauſe that deprived biſhops of their ſeats in parlia- 
ment. In aſubſequent conference between the two houſes, the lords declared, That 
they did not conceive this right of the biſhops could be diſputed, either by the 
common or ſtatute-law of the kingdom: nor did they ſee any inconvenience 
reſulting from ſuch right; though they were ready to concur with the commons, 
in excluding them from ſeats in the Star-Chamber and in the council, and from 
the exerciſe of all ſecular employments, Next day the lower houſe preſented 
to the lords nine reaſons for excluding biſhops from parliament : and on the 
' ſeventh day of June, the peers voted, That the biſhops ſhould be maintained 
in their right to ſit in parliament. On the fifteenth, the lower houſe paſſed a: 
vote, importing, That, all deans, chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters, 
canons, and their officers, ſhould be torally ſuppreſſed ; and their revenues em- 
loyed far the encouragement of ſtudy, ſcience, and other pious uſes: That the 
wy ſhould be indemnified for his rents, firſt-fruits, and other rights : and, 
That a convenient ſubſiſtence ſhould be aſſigned to. thoſe who ſhould be thus 
deprived of their livings, provided they were not delinquents, | | 
$ VIII. During theſe tranſactions, the catholics did not eſcape unpuniſhed. 
The committee appointed to conſider the king's proclamation againſt recuſants, 
having reported that it did not anſwer the expectations of the houſe, the com- 
mons deſired the general of the army to diſmiſs all the officers that were papiſts, 
and petitioned the king to deprive all catholic governors of their places. A re- 
monſtrance was prepared. againſt the pope's nuncio Roſetti, who reſided in 
England, on pretence of being neceſſary to the queen in matters of conſcience ;. 
—5 the juſtices of the peace were ordered to proſecute recuſants with all the 
rigour of the law. Several conferences were held between the two houſes on 
the ſubject of one Goodman, a jeſuit, who had been condemned to death ank 
reſpited by the king. They preſented a joint- remonſtrance to his majeſty, deſir- 
| 2 
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ing he would not interrupt the execution of juſtice upon this jeſuit and apoſtate. * 
Charles replied, That the death of Goodman might prejudice 'the proteſtants 
abroad. The man himſelf petitioned that he might be put to death rather than 
occaſion any difference between the king and parliament ;, and the two houſes, 
mollified perhaps by this generous requeſt, no longer inſiſted upon his execu- 
tion. The commons having received information of ſome ſecret deſign hatched 
by the papiſts, ordered the mayor of London to prevent the reſort of people to 
the chapels of the queen, and of foreign ambaſſadors : a bill was brought into 
the houſe for diſarming all the papiſts of the kingdom. The members exa- 
mined into the affair of the contribution which the catholics had raiſed for the 
ſupport of the war in Scotland. But the Pee appeaſed them with a meſſage, 
owning ſhe had exerted herſelf for the relief of the king in his neceſſities, pro- 
reſting ſhe did not know that the methods ſhe uſed” were contrary to law; and. 
aſſuring them ſhe would for the future act with more circumipection. She like- 
wiſe promiſed of her own accord, that Roſetti ſhould be ſent back to his own 
country ;. but, delaying the performance of this. promiſe until their patience 
was exhauſted, they ordered him to be brought to the bar, that he might be in- 
terrogated; and he retired to the continent with great precipitation. Father 
Philippe, the queen's confeſſor, was examined by the commons, who ſent to the Nang 
lords an impeachment againſt him, and another againſt the ſuperior of her ma- Rufer. 
jeſty's capuchins; but on neither did they proceed. | EY -.. Clarendon. 
$ IX. This vigour of the commons was in a great meaſure owing to the 
Scottiſh army that ſtill remained at Newcaſtle. The earl of Rothes and lord 
Loudon, who were their chief deputies in negotiating the treaty, maintained an. 
intimate correſpondence with the leading men in the lower houſe,. and greatly 
influenced their meaſures. Thoſe commiſſioners were magnificently lodged in 
the city of London, cloſe by St. Antholin's church, which was aſſigned to 
them as a place of devotion, where their chaplains publicly practiſed the preſ- 
byterian form of worſhip ; and by their preaching acquired great popularity 
among the Engliſh puritans. Their prayers and ſermons. were no other than rhap- 
fodies of unintelligible jargon, which was wonderfully adapted to the ignorant 
fanaticiſm that then prevailed in all parts of the nation. 'The houſe of commons 
appointed a committee to renew the treaty of Rippon with the Scottiſh commiſ- 
fioners; and an order was entered, that upon all occaſions they ſhould receive 
the appellation of Our Brethren of Scotland. It was reſolved, That the Scottiſh. 
as well as the Engliſh army, ſhould be payed by the parliament : two ſubſidies 
were granted for this purpoſe ;. and in the mean time, money was borrowed in 
the city of London, on the credit of particular members. A poll-tax, and other 
ſupplies, were afterwards levied ; but not ſufficient to defray the whole expence. | 
They foreſaw, that the parliament's being in debt, would be a good reaſon for | 
continuing the ſeſſion. They looked upon the Scots as their contederates, whoſe | 
preſence kept the king in ſubjection; and they determined to retain thoſe | 
invaders, until they ſhould have wholly ſubdued the royal prerogative. © | 
8 X. This was actually the caſe : in the courſe of this ſeſſion Charles gave [ 
bis aſſent to an act eſtabliſhing triennial parliaments; another to aboliſh the | 
Star-chamber and high- commiſſion; a third for reducing foreſts to their an- | 


tient bounds in the reign of Edward I, a fourth repealing the ſtatutes con- 
ſecond Edward Y 
mach 
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cerning knighthood, which had paſſed in the reign of the 
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and a fifth for aboliſhing the tax of ſhip-money. - The commons, 'in granting 
the tonnage and poundage, voted theſe duties for two months only, and after- 
wards renewed their grant from time to time, that they might convince. the 
king of his having no independent right to aſſume them, without the conſent 
of parliament. he marſhal's- court, the ſtannary-court, together with the 
councils of the North, and of Wales, were aboliſhed, as illegal and oppreſſive, 
The nation expreſſed great joy at theſe conceſſions of the king, who now 


found himſelf abandoned by his adherents, and had the mortification to ſee 


the Scots careſſed by the Parliament, which, inſtead of enabling him to drive 
them as rebels out of England, now preſented them with three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, as a recompence for having invaded the kingdom. In a word, 


be was obliged to grant all their demands, in a treaty which was ratified by 


the parliaments of both nations. Charles, with a view to render the popular 
leaders propitious to his government, and more placable with regard to the 


carl of Strafford, admitted into his council the earls of Hertford, Bedford, 


EFE᷑ſſex, Briſtol, and Warwick; the lords Say, Saville, and Kimbolton. Juxon 


Ruſhworth. 
Clarendon. 


biſhop of London, the friend of Laud, reſigned the treaſurer's ſtaff: Oliver St. 


John was appointed ſolicitor-general. The king intended that Hollis ſho d 


fill the place of ſecretary, vacated by the flight of Windebank : that Pym 
ſhould be made chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of lord Cottington, 
who had reſigned ; lord Say maſter of the wards ; the earl of Effex governor, 
and Mr. Hambden tutor to the prince : but this total change in the miniſtry 
was prevented by the king's underſtanding that thoſe perſons would not alter 
their meaſures, in conſequence of their promotion. 

I XI. The ſacrifices he had already made, did not one moment retard the 
proſecution of Strafford. That nobleman was conſidered as the chief ſupport 
of the prerogative: the commons looked upon him as an apoſtate; and the 
Scots hated him, as the implacable and avowed enemy of their country. A 
commitree of thirteen was choſen by the lower houſe, to prepare the charge 
againſt him; and theſe were joined to a committee of the lords, authorized to 
examine witneſſes and papers touching any part of the earl's conduct. They 
likewiſe took an oath of ſecrecy, that the earl might find the greater difficulty 
in eluding their enquiries, and in preparing for his defence. The king too 
raſhly conſented to their examining privy- counſellors upon opinions delivered 
at the board. Sir George Ratcliffe, the earl's friend and confident, was ac- 


cuſed of high treaſon, brought from Ireland and committed to priſon, that 


Strafford might be deprived of his intimate friend, who was beſt able to juſtify 


his conduct. The Iriſh houſe of commons ſent over a committee to aſſiſt in 


the proſecution of this unfortunate nobleman, - who had been their governor 
and, in a word, the three kingdoms ſeemed bent upon his deſtruction. The 


articles of his impeachment, amounting to eight and twenty, charged him with 


having exerciſed illegal arbitrary power and oppreſſion in many inftances, both 
as preſident of the North, and as lord lieutenant of Ireland: with having been 
the cauſe of the war with the Scots, againſt whom he had unjuſtly irritated 
his majeſty : with having levied an army of Iriſh papiſts to enſlave the king- 
dom : and with having adviſed the king to eſtabliſh an abſolute government on 
the ruins of the conſtitution. Weſtminſter-hall was formed into a large court 
of judicature, for this important trial. The earl of Arundel preſided as lord 

| high 
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high ſteward, the peers ſat in their robes as judges, and the commons as ac- 
cuſers; but the biſhops withdrew, according to cuſtom, becauſe forbidden by 
the canons to aſſiſt at any trial for life. At the upper end was a chair and 
cloth of ſtate for the king, and on each fide a cloſe gallery, in which his 
majeſty and the queen fat in private. Whitelock was appointed chairman of 
the committee appointed to conduct the impeachment. The trial began on 
the twenty-ſecond day of March. The articles of accuſation were inforced 
with all the virulence of malice, and all the energy of eloquence. .'The earl 
behaved with great dignity, courage, and compoſure. His defence was noble; 
ſpirited, and effectual. He acquitted himſelf of every imputation, except a 
tew acrimonious expreffions, and ſome inſtances of indiſcretion, which ought 
to have been forgiven, - as the infirmities of human nature. Nothing had ap- 
peared againſt him to juſtify the charge of treaſon, when, on the twelfth 
day of April, Pym produced, in the houſe of commons, a paper of ſome 
notes taken by ſecretary Vane, of opinions delivered at the council-table. 
Young Vane pretended that he had found them by accident in his father's 
cabinet ; and, as they were thought to bear teſtimony againſt the earl, his 
accuſers next day read them openly at his trial. They were intitled, No dan- 
ger of a war with Scotland, if offenſive, not defenſive. . The earl had adviſed 
the king to borrow a ſum of money of the city of London, and to levy ſhip- 
money. He ſaid his majeſty was abſolved from all rule of government, as 
having tried all legal ways, and been repulſed ; and that he had an army in 
Ireland, which he might employ to reduce this kingdom to obedience. 
The earl, in his defence obſerved, that it was hard meaſure to be proſecuted 
under the notion of treaſon for opinions given in council: that his uſing the 
expreſſion © this kingdom,” was not proved, as the marquis of Hamilton, 
the earl of Northumberland, the lord treaſurer, and the lord Cottington, who 
were preſent at the board, declared, upon their honours, that they never 
heard him ſpeak ſuch words ; but granting he had uſed the expreſſion, the 
word This, could not rationally imply England, which had not been guilty 
of diſobedience, but Scotland, which was the immediate ſubject of their de- 
liberation, and in a ſtate of actual rebellion. After having made this anſwer, 
he recapitulated the ſeveral parts of his former defence; and, in concluſion, 
ſaid, My lords, I have troubled you longer than I ſhould have done, were 
it not for the intereſt of theſe dear pledges a faint in heaven hath left me.“ 
Here he made a pauſe, pointing to his children, and ſhedding ſome tears, 
then proceeded in theſe words: What I forfeit myſelf is nothing; but that my 


« indiſcretion ſhould extend to my poſterity woundeth me to the very ſoul— 


* You will pardon my infirmity ; ſomething I ſhould have added, but am not 
able, therefore let it paſs :—and now my lords, for myſelf, I have been 
e taught, by the bleſſing of Almighty God, that the afflictions of this preſent 
life are not to be compared to the eternal weight of glory, which ſhall be 
<« revealed hereafter : and fo, my lords, even fo, with all tranquillity of 
« mind, I freely ſubmit myſelf to your judgment, and whether that judgment 
<« be of life or death, Te Deum Laudamus.” The very chairman of the 
committee who managed the impeachment, ſays this great and good perſon ſpoke 
with ſuch pathetic grace and eloquence as moved the hearts of all his auditors 
(a few excepted) to pity and remorſe. | - | 
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- XII. He and his counſel produced ſuch weighty arguments in his defence, 


that the commons ſaw no proſpect of his deſtruction but by bill of attainder, 


which paſſed the houſe on the twenty-firlt day of April, after a ſharp debate, 


and was immediately ſent up to the lords. On the firſt day of May, the king 


aſſembling both houſes, paſſionately requeſted that they would not proceed 
ſeverely againſt the earl of Strafford, whom, in his own conſcience, he could 
not condemn of high treaſon ; but that for his miſdemeanours he ſhould never 
ſerve-him, nor the commonwealth, in any place of truſt, no not ſo much as a 
conſtable. Next day the nuptials of the prince of Orange and the princeſs 
Mary were ſolemnized; and the popular miniſters preached up the neceſſity of 
juſtice upon ſome great delinquents. On the third, a vaſt multitude of the 
populace from the city appeared at Weſtminſter, armed with ſwords and 


cuògels, crying aloud for juſtice againſt the earl of Strafford. They pretended 


decay of trade, and want of ſubſiſtence ; and paſted up at Weſtminſter the 
names of all thoſe members of parliament who had voted for the earl. A na- 
tional proteſtation to maintain the proteſtant religion againſt popery ; to defend 
the king's perſon, the power of parliament, and the rights and liberties of the 
ſubje&, was taken by the lords and commons, and impoſed upon all the people 
of England. A bill was brought in for continuing this parliament, which 
ſhould not be prorogued, adjourned, or diſſolved, without the conſent 
of both houſes, until the grievances ſhould be redreſſed, but have credit to 
take up money. A majority of the peers voted the earl of Strafford guilty 
of high treaſon. The king being addreſſed upon the act of attainder, and the 
other bill, was involved in the utmoſt anxiety. His counſellors adviſed him to 
give up the earl, in order to appeaſe the enraged people. Strafford himſelf, in 
a letter, gallantly exhorted his majeſty to ſacrifice him to a reconciliation with 
his ſubjects. The queen, who was no friend to the earl, and terrified with the 
thoughts of a rebellion, uſed all her influence in perſuading him to comply with 
the demands of his parliament. Thus perplexed, and bated with importuni- 
ties, he commiſſioned three lords to pals the bills, which deprived Strafford of 
life, and himſelf of authority. When ſecretary Carleton informed the earl of 
this tranſaction, he ſtarted up from his chair, with marks of extreme aſtoniſh- 
ment, and laying his hand upon his breaſt, exclaimed, <* Put not your truſt 
<« in princes, nor in the ſons of men; for in them there is no ſalvation.” 
Charles was immediately ſeized with remorſe for what he had done, and ſent a 


letter by the prince to the houſe of lords, intreating thein to confer with the 


commons, that the lite of Strafford might be ſpared ; but they paid no regard 
to his requeſt. | F 

$ XIII. The parliament was now more than ever exaſperated by the diſ- 
covery of two deſigns which were ſaid to be countenanced by his majeſty. One 
was to forward the eſcape of Strafford, by means of captain Billingſley, who 
came with two hundred men, and a warrant from the king, to be admitted 
into the Tower; but Sir William Balfour the lieutenant, ſuſpecting his inten- 
tion, would not receive the reinforcement. Balfour himſelf was tampered with, 
and might have been gratified with a conſiderable ſum of money, for conniving 
at the earl's elopement; but he was ſo ſtrongly attached to his countrymen the 
covenanters, that he rejected the offer, and communicated the tranſaction to 
the popular men among the commons. The other deſign was an aſſociation 


of 
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of the officers in the army to defend the king's perſon and government againſt 
thoſe who ſeemed bent upon overturning the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 
The perſons chiefly concerned in this affair, were the lord Piercy, - Jermyn, 
O Neale, Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſhburnham, who enjoyed com- 


miſfions in the army. They were piqued at ſome marks of partiality which 


the commons had exhibited in favour of the Scots; and no doubt they were 
fired with indignation to ſee their monarch ſo rigorouſly treated by this par- 
liament. They drew up the form of a petition to the king and parliament, to 
be ſubſcribed by the army, which therein promiſed to come up and guard his 
majeſty and the two houſes, from the danger of tumults excited by male- 
contents, and vindicate the nation from innovations. This draught was coun- 
terſigned by the initial letters of the king's name, in token of his approbation. 
Goring, who was governor of Portſmouth, betrayed the ſecret to the leading 
men in the lower houſe. Pym communicated the intelligence in an inflamma- 
tory ſpeech. Piercy and Jermyn fled immediately to the continent. Goring 
was examined at the bar of the houſe, and confeſſed the aſſociators had bound 
themſelves by an oath of ſecrecy ; and, though this circumſtance was ſtill de- 
nied by Pollard, Wilmot, and Aſhburnham, Piercy confirmed it, in a letter 
to his brother the earl of Northumberland. It was conſidered as a very dan- 
gerous conſpiracy; and on this occaſion the proteſtation had been ſigned by all 
the members of both houſes, except Southampton and Roberts. To keep up 
the ferment of the people, freſh alarms were every day founded. A great con- 
courſe of papiſts was ſaid to be aſſembled in Lancaſhire : the malecontents of 
that communion were reported to meet in Surry, and conſpire in ſubterranean 


caverns. Some ridiculous plots were feigned for the purpoſe of irritating the 


populace ; and rumours of invaſions and inſurrections carefully circulated. 
The people thus inflamed, blazed out in violence and riot ; they crouded abour 
the palace of Whitehall, and demanded juſtice with the moſt outrageous me- 
naces and clamour. | | 

 $XIV. In ſuch a ſtate of anarchy and inſurrection, no wonder that little 
regard was payed to the king's interpoſition in favour of Strafford. On the 


twelfth day of May, that unhappy nobleman was brought to the ſcaffold on 


Tower-hill ; and, as he paſſed by the apartments of the archbiſhop, he ſpoke 
to him at the window, intreating the aſſiſtance of his prayers. Laud, ſum- 
moning all his fortitude, encouraged the noble ſufferer with ſpiritual comfort, 


adminiſtred with a chearful voice and confident expreſſion. Thus animated, 


the earl appeared in his laſt ſcene with that ſerenity which is the effect of true 
courage and internal peace. He expreſſed his fears that a reformation, begun with 
the ſhedding of innocent blood, would not have a happy iſſue. He declared 
his attachment to the proteſtant religion, as profeſſed in the church of Eng- 


land; his loyalty to the king, and affection to the peace and welfare of the 
kingdom. Having bid farewell to his brother and friends; “And now (ſaid - 


he) one ſtroke will make my wife a widow, my dear children fatherlets, de- 


prive my poor ſervants of their indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from my 
<« affectionate brother and all my friends.”---In preparing himſelf for the 


block, „I thank God (added he) that I am no way afraid of death, nor am 
“ daunted with any terrors ; but do as chearfully lay down my head at this 
time, as ever I did when going to repoſe.” So ſaying, he ſubmitted his 
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neck to the executioner, who at one ſtroke ſevered his head from his body. 
Such was the fate of Sir Thomas Wentworth earl of Strafford, a nobleman of 
rare talents, invincible courage, and unſhaken fidelity: but proud, contemptu- 
ous, arbitrary, and oyerbearing. He had, without doubt, adviſed the king to 
maintain his authority by force of arms; but he was altogether innocent and 
unconcerned in thoſe meafures by which Charles had involved himſelf in ſuch 
a labyrinth of trouble and perplexity. Thoſe had been deviſed and practiſed 
before he had any ſhare in the adminiſtration; and the bill of attainder by which 
he fell, is a ſtanding reproach upon both houſes of parliament. 

$ XV. The king was extremely ſhocked at the death of Strafford, and 
thought he had every thing to fear from the violence of thoſe men who had al- 
ready treated him with ſuch cruelty and contempt. Inſpired with this appre- 
henſion, he reſolved to appeaſe them with. all ſorts of condeſcenſion. It was 
at this period that the tax of ſhip-money and the Star- chamber were aboliſhed. 
Wilmot, Aſhburnham, and Pollard, were expelled the houſe and impriſoned, . 
for having been concerned in the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army. All the 
taxes which the king had impoſed, the extenſion of the foreſts, and the practice 
of impriſoning thoſe who refuſed to comply with ſuch impoſitions, were voted 
contrary to law; and the greater part of monopolies was ſuppreſſed. It was 
likewiſe at this juncture that they paſſed the bill againſt pluralities, condemned the 
canons, and oath framed by the laſt convocation ; carried up an accuſation to 
the lords againſt thirteen biſhops, who had afliſted at that aflembly ; aboliſhed 
the high commiſſion. Dr. Wren biſhop of Norwich, for having introduced 
innovations, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies in the church, was voted unworthy 
and unfit to hold or exerciſe any office or dignity in church or commonwealth ; 
and the lords, at the deſire of the lower houſe, committed him to the Tower: 
voted the ſuppreſſion of deans and chapters, and ordered all the ſubjects to ſub- 
ſcribe the proteſtation. Lord Digby, ſon to the earl of Briſtol, who had been 
formerly in the oppoſition, but lately — himſelf in the defence of 
Strafford, was now called up to the houſe of peers, and became the king's 
chief miniſter and confident, When the commons demanded that the Iriſh 
army ſhould be diſbanded, the king gave them to underſtand, that he had pro- 
miſed to ſend four thoufand men into the Spaniſh ſervice. The lower houſe 
petitioned his majeſty that he would retract his promiſe ; and he inſiſting upon 
the performance of it, as an affair in which his honour was engaged, they pu- 
bliſhed a declaration, importing, That every perſon concerned in tranſporting _ 
the Iriſh troops to foreign parts, ſhould be regarded as an enemy to the ſtate. 
This ſtep effectually fruſtrated the king's intention; for no ſhip-maſter would 
expoſe himſelf to inevitable. ruin, by embarking in ſuch ſervice. 

$ XVI. The treaty with the Scots being brought to a concluſion, Charles 
allowed the parliament of Scotland to aſſemble, and declared his intention of 
aſſiſting at it in perſon. The commons ſuſpecting that he deſigned to put 
himſelf at the head of his army in the north, on pretence of viſiting his 
kingdom of Scotland, demanded: a conference with the lords, and propoſed 
that both armies ſhould be diſmiſſed before his departure; which the king, at 
their requeſt, poſtponed till the tenth day of Auguſt. Both were accordingly diſ- 
banded at the fame time, and the Scots returned to their own country, very well 


fatisfied with their expedition. Then he ſet out upon his journey; but their 
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diſtruſt ſtill ſubſiſting, they propoſed that a committee from both houſes ſhould 
attend the king in Scotland, on pretence of conferring with the Scottiſh par- 
liament, though in reality to be ſpies upon his majeſty's, condu&t. The earl of 
Bedford being nominated as one of the peers, declined the office; ſo that lord 
Howard of Eſcrick was the only member of that houſe who undertook the 
journey; and of the commons, the committee conſiſted of Nathaniel Fiennes, 
Sir William Armyne, Sir Philip Stapleton, and John Hambden. The commons 
ſtill continued ſitting, and took ſeveral grievances into conſideration. Then 
they reſolved to adjourn from the ninth day of September till the twentieth 
of October. This reſolution was no ſooner taken, than a great number of 
members from both houſes retired to the country; and ſome rigid preſbyteri- 
ans took this opportunity to propoſe an alteration in the book of Common 
Prayer; which was ſo vigorouſly defended by Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl of 
Clarendon, that no ſtep was taken on the ſubject. The lords, during this 
_ diſpute, voted that the book of Common Prayer ſhould be uſed without any 
alteration. This vote produced a conference between the houſes. The com- 
mons deſired the lords would concur with them in publiſhing a declaration for 
ſuppreſſing all the late innovations in the church, and all diverſions on the 
Lord's Day. The lords, on the other hand, demanded the concurrence of the 
commons, in publiſhing an order of their houſe, prohibiting all change in di- 
vine worſhip as eſtabliſhed by law. The lower houſe abſolutely rejected this 
propoſal, and ordered their declaration to be printed and publiſhed through 
the whole kingdom. They at the ſame time appointed a committee of three 
and forty members to manage affairs of importance during their adjournment : 
the lords eſtabliſhed another for their houſe ; and then the parliament adjourned 
to the twentieth day of October. HE 

$ XVII. The king, attended by the duke of Lennox, lately honoured with 
the additional title of Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, and the lord 
Willoughby, travelled poſt to Edinburgh, where he found it convenient to 
acquieſce in every thing Which the parliament of Scotland propoſed. James 
Graham earl of Montroſe was at that time a priſoner in the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, through the influence of Argyle, who was his rival in popularity and 


ambition. During the treaty of Rippon, Montroſe, though at firſt a cove- 
nanter, had conveyed a letter to the king, containing aſſurances of inviolable 
fidelity: and this being diſcovered, he was ever after ſuſpected, and odious to 
the preſbyterian party. He afterwards engaged theearls of Mareſchal, Wigton, 


Athol, Mar, and many other noblemen, in an affociation to maintain the 


royal authority. This tranſpiring, he and his confederates were ſummoned. 
before a committee of the ſtates, when they declared they had no defign toun- 
dertake any thing to the detriment of the public. The earl was again ſum- 
moned by the parliament, which ordered him to be confined in the caftle of 
Edinburgh, where he now remained. The king, in order to conciliate the at- 
fection of the Scottiſh' nation, promoted Argyle to the dignity of a marquis, 
Loudon to an earldom ; general Lefley was created earl of Levers; Hender- 
{on, Gilleſpy, and other popular preachers, were gratified with penſions. In 
parliament, the lords of the articles were ſet aſide. A law was enacted to pre- 
vent foreigners from being created up of Scotland, without proper qualitica- 
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tion, ſuch as poſſeſſing eſtates in the kingdom. A bill for triennial parliaments 
was paſſed ; and it was decreed that no member of the privy-council, judge, 
or officer of ſtate, ſhould be appointed without the approbation of parliament. 
The lord Henry Ker, ſon to the earl of Roxburgh, ſent a challenge to the 
marquis of Hamilton by the earl of Crawford, defying him to ſingle combat, 
as a traitor to God, to his king, and his country : the marquis complained of 
his inſolence to the king and the parliament, before whom he was obliged to aſk 
pardon on his knees. Immediately after this diſturbance was appeaſed, Hamilton 
and Argyle withdrew themſelves abruptly from parliament, on pretence that a 
plot was formed againſt their lives, by the earl of Crawford, and ſome other 


_ gentlemen, who were immediately confined ; but, upon inquiry, it was found 


a falſe alarm, probably concerted between the Engliſh commiſſioners then at 


Edinburgh, and the two marquiſſes, to keep up the diſquiets of both 


nations. 


S XVII. Intelligence of this pretended conſpiracy being conveyed to Pym, 
chairman of the committee appointed to ſit during the receſs of parliament, 
the houſes no ſooner met, than he made a report of this affair. The commons 
immediately demanded a conference with the lords, to whom they repreſented 
their fears of a dangerous conſpiracy by papiſts in Scotland; thenpropoſed that 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, and the-king- 
dom be put in a poſture of defence. The peers aſſented to the propoſal ; and 
both houſes demanded a guard of the carl of Eſſex, whom the king had lately 
appointed general of the forces to the ſouth of the river Trent. Next day 
warm debates aroſe in the houſe of commons, touching the declaration which 
they had publiſhed before the adjournment, and which many perſons refuſed 
to obey, alledging that ſuch an order could not have the force of a law. The 
next ſubjects that engroſſed their attention, was the proſecution of the biſhops 
who had aſſiſted at the laſt convocation ; and the bill for excluding all pre- 
lates from ſitting in parliament. In a conference with the lords, Pym made a 
ſpeech againſt the biſhops ; and afterwards St. John explained the reaſons for 
an act to aboliſh their votes in parliament. He ſaid they had no inherent right 
as temporal lords, who are peers of the kingdom, becauſe they were not the 
repreſentatives of any claſs, not even of the clergy, who were otherwiſe re- 
preſented in the convocation ; becauſe they could not act as temporal lords in 
cauſes of life and death; and ſeveral acts had paſſed in former reigns, without 
their conſent, ſuch as that of Elizabeth, touching the book of Common 
Prayer. In the reign of Henry VIII, and in the caſe of Dr. Standiſh, the 
Judges declared, that the king had a power to convoke a parliament, without 
ſending writs to the biſhops. In the time of Edward I. the clergy had been 
excluded from a parliament held at Carlile. It does not appear from antient 
records that prelates voted in affairs which concerned the clergy ; for they either 
import that * king having conſulted with the earls, barons, and other nobles, 
gave his aſſent to ſuch an act; or that The act was paſſed with the conſent 
« of the earls, barons, and other laymen,” without any mention of the biſhops. 
This ſcheme of excluſion met with ſuch oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 
where the biſhops themſelves voted, that it was poſtponed to another op- 
portunity. ” | ; 

$ XIX. 
2 


Chap. III. OF ENGLAN D. 


$ XIX. Had the leading men in the oppoſition entertained no other deiign 
but that of redreſſing the grievances of the nation, and aſcertaining the liberties 
of the people, their aim was now accompliſhed, and they would have reſted 
content with the triumphs they had obtained over the prerogative. But their 
views ſeem to have extended with their ſucceſs: they reſolved to humble the 
king in ſuch a manner, that he ſhould never have it in his power to puniſh 
them for the mortifications towhich they had fubjected him. They determined 
to aboliſh the hierarchy, not only as the conſtant ſupport of monarchical go- 
vernment, but alſo as the bulwark and mound that oppoſed the tide of purita- 
niſm, which now bade ſo fair for overflowing the three kingdoms. The chiefs, 
who managed the machines of oppoſition in both houſes, were the earl of Eſſex, 
the lords Say and Kimbolton, for the peers; Pym, Hambden, St. John, Fiennes, 
Vane, and Hollis, for the commons. Eſſex was a popular nobleman, of ſolid ſenſe 
and great authority in parliament : vanity and ambition were his predominant 
foibles; and his conduct was in a good meaſure influenced by private animoſity 
againſt the court, where he had been but indifferently treated. Lord viſcount Say 
was cloſe, ambitious, a bigotted puritan, and an indefatigable ſtickler againſt the 
arbitrary meaſures of the miniſtry. The lord Kimbolton had acquired great 
popularity by his good nature, generoſity, and inſinuating addreſs. He diſ- 
approved of the court maxims from principle, and attached himſelf to the op- 
polite party, with which he was in high eſtimation. Pym had more experience 
in parliament than any other member: he was a man of buſineſs, reflection, 
and ſagacity, tinctured with republican principles, though not inſpired with the 
fury of fanaticiſm. John Hambden poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, cun- 
ning, and diſcernment; ſpoke with great art and energy in the houſe of com- 
mons, and concealed the molt enterprizing genius under the cloak of diffidence, 
humility, and moderation. St. John was a natural ſon of the houſe of Boling- 
broke, and a lawyer by profeſſion. He had parts and induſtry; but was dark, 
cloudy, and reſerved, proud, and revengetul; an enemy to the church from 
principle, and a foe to the court from reſentment; for he had been impriſoned 
on ſuſpicion of ſeditious practices. Nathaniel Fiennes, ſecond ſon of the lord 
Say, inherited his tather's principles both in politics and religion. He had 
acquired a good ſhare of learning in the univerſity of Oxford; ſpent ſome time 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland, where he was confirmed in his averſion 
to the church of England, and at length became a popular ſpeaker in the 
houſe of commons. Sir Henry Vane, ſon to the ſecretary, poſſeſſed great na- 
tural talents, and the moſt profound diſſimulation. His conception was 
quick and penetrating, and he ſpoke with great weight and facility. He 
had ſtudied in Magdalen-college at Oxford, and afterwards travelled to 
Geneva, where he contracted the moſt rancorous hatred to the diſcipline 
and liturgy of the Engliſh church. He made a voyage to New-England, 
that he might enjoy liberty of conſcience; and, upon his return to England, 
was appointed joint-treaſurer of the navy: but he was incenſed againſt the earl 
of Strafford, by that nobleman's procuring for himſelf the title ot baron Raby, 
an houſe belonging to the Vane family, and proſecuted him with all the bitter- 
neſs of revenge. In tais purſuit he cultivated the friendſhip of Pym and his 


aſſociates, and ſoon acquired the confidence of the whole party. But no one 


of the demagogues was more valued and eſteemed than Denzil Hollis, brother 
io the earl of Clare, a perſon of rare accompliſhments and unblemiſhed cha- 


racter. He had formerly oppoſed the court and the duke of Buckingham, 
and 
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and ſuffered a long impriſonment and ſevere proſecution, the memory of which 
he retained with the keeneſt acrimony. To theſe leaders, Sir Gilbert Gerard, 
Strode, Haſlerigg, Hotham, Cholmley, and Stapleton, were ſubordinate, 
obeying their dictates with the moſt implicit regard. The commons, not 
ſatisfied with the conceſſions they had already extorted from their ſovereign, 
and planning ſtill further alterations in the conſtitution, ſeemed now apprehen- 
ſive of the king's reconciling himſelt intirely with his people. In order to blow 
up the embers of their animoſity, they reſolved to draw up and publiſh a re- 
monſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, in which they might recapitulate with 
exaggerations every inſtance of miſconduct, and each arbitrary meaſure charge- 
able upon the King ſince his acceſſion to the throne, and alarm the nation 
with imaginary dangers. This they imagined would provoke the king to 
take ſome ſtep that would produce a new quarrel, and furniſh them with 
a pretence for poſtponing the ſettlement of his revenues, which the king 
expected in return for all his condeſcenſion. ; 

$ XX. While the committee was employed in compoſing this famous re- 
monſtrance, their work was interrupted by an unexpected incident of ſuch im- 
portance, as claimed their whole attention : this was the rebellion in Ireland, 
The old Roman catholic Iriſh had, by the increaſe of puritaniſm in that king- 
dom, been of late treated with great rigour in point of religion; ſo that their 
inveteracy againſt the proteſtant planters was inflamed with freſh rancour. 
When they reflected on the ſtate of England, where the conſtitution was un- 
hinged, and the power of the ſovereign almoſt annihilated by the factious com- 
mons ; when they conſidered, that the three armies in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were diſbanded, except an handful of troops ſcattered up and down 
their own country in fingle companies; they thought the preſent conjuncture 


was the faireſt opportunity they ſhould ever enjoy tor retrieving their antient 


poſſeſſions, and re-eſtabliſhing the exerciſe of their religion. They were 


quickened by the apprehenſion of turther perſecution from the puritanical ſpi- 


rit of the times; for the Scottiſh covenanters, and their brethren of England, 
had publicly threatened to exterminate the papiſts of Ireland. They were ani- 
mated by ſeeing the ſucceſs of the Scots, who had reduced the king to a com- 
pliance with all their demands. They were exhorted by their prieſts to riſe in 
defence of their religion and liberty ; they were encouraged with hope of ſuc- 


cour by cardinal Richelieu; and their countrymen, who ſerved in foreign armies, 


promiſed to- diſcipline and conduct them in fuch a laudable enterprize. The 
proteſtants in Ireland were but a handful in compariſon with the number of 
the natives, among whom they lived in the moſt ſupine ſecurity. There was a 
magazine of arms, ammunition, and artillery at Dublin, almoſt quite un- 


guarded; and Sir William Parſons, and Sir John Borlace, the lords juſtices, 


were altogether unequal to the taſk of government which they had undertaken. 
All theſe conſiderations occurred to Roger More, a man of valour and capa- 
city, who inculcated them upon the lord Maguire and Sir Phelim Oneal, two 
of the moſt powerful Iriſh chieftains. Ina word, all the native Iriſh were en- 
gaged in a conſpiracy to expel the Engliſh. They reſolved to riſe throughout 
all the provinces in one day, and attack the Engiiſh ſettlements; and lord 
Maguire, with Roger More, undertook to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin. All 
the preparations. were made for this inſurrection ; Maguire and More had al- 
| . ready 
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ready repaired to Dublin with a good number of their confederates, and intended 
to attack the caſtle in the morning. One Ocennolly, a proteſtant, diſcovered 
the ſecret to the juſtices, who forthwith retired into the caſtle with a rein- 
forcement, and alarmed the city : Maguire was taken, but Roger More efca- 

ed. This diſcovery did not prevent the general inſurrection which began in 
Ulſter. The unhappy Engliſh were firſt plundered, and then maſſacred without 
diſtinction of age or ſex. Such ſcenes of cruelty were acted by Sir Phelim 
Oneal and his followers, that the bare deſcription of them fills the mind 
with horror. Death and deſolation appeared likewife in the other 
provinces, and even in more miſerable ſhapes, though the rebels did 
not ſo deeply imbrue their hands in blood. They ſtripped the wretched Eng- 
liſh of their very cloaths, and drove men, women, and children naked into 
the fields, to periſh by famine and the inclemencies of a tempeſtuous winter, 
The roads were crouded with ſuch ſpectacles of diſtreſs and miſery, as one 
would think muſt have ſoftened the heart of the moſt ſavage barbarian. The 
ſhivering, the dying, and the dead; the old and infirm, fainting with cold and 
hunger; the children elamorous for food and ſhelter; the mother weeping 
over her expiring infant; the wife ſhrieking with terror and diſmay ; the hul- 
band groaning with unutterable woe; formed a moſt difmal variety of human 
ſufferings and deſpair : nature, the moſt barbarous and uncultivated, would 
have been unable to perpetrate ſuch barbarity, had it not been exaſperated be- 
yond all feeling, by religious phrenzy. The ruffian bigots not only exulted in 
the calamity which they had produced, but even triumphed in the hope that 
thoſe wretched ſufferers would be damned to all eternity. In this forlorn con- 
dition ſome thouſands reached the city of Dublin, where they were received 
with compaſſion and treated with humanity. Many died of ſtrange diſtempers, 
occaſioned by the complicated fatigues of mind and body which they had under - 
gone. A good number ſunk under the weight of grief and affliction ;z others 
refuſed all ſuſtenance, unable to ſurvive their families and friends. Above 
forty thouſand helpleſs victims fell by this brutal barbarity, of which there is Temple. 
{carce a parallel in the records of any age or nation. The juſtices aſſembled 
all the troops that were not already ſurrounded by the rebels; and theſe, to- Carte. 
gether with ſuch as enliſted in the fervice, amounted to fix thouſand: but fix 
hundred, being detached to the relief of Tredagh, beſieged by the natives, 
were routed and put to the ſword. The earl of Ormond, lieutenant-general, 
propoſed to attack the inſurgents before they ſhould be armed and diſciplined ; 
but the juſtices, who were puritans, induced either by fear or worſe motives, 
reſolved to act upon the defenſive only. The Engliſh of the Pale (ſuch was 
the appellation given to the deſcendants of the firſt Engliſh ſettlers who till 
profeſſed the religion of their forefathers) expreſſed their deteſtation of this 
rebellion, and were ſupplied with arms to be employed in defence of the 
government. But they ſoon joined the native Iriſh under the lord Gor- 
manſtone; ſo that the principal army of the rebels amounted to twenty 
thouſand men, and threatened to beſiege Dublin. In order to allure the people 
to their ſtandard, they called themſelves the queen's army, affirmed that their 
intent was to aſſert the royal prerogative againſt the infolence of a puri- 
tanical parliament; and Sir Phelim Oneal, having found a royal patent in 
the houſe of lord Caulfield, whom he had murdered, affixed the ſeal of it 
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to a forged commiſſion, which he pretended to have received from his 


majeſt . | | 21% W 8 TE 
XXI. The king was no ſooner informed of this revolt, by a letter from the 


north of Ireland, than he diſpatched a meſſenger with intelligence to the par- 


liament of England; and demanded immediate fuccours from the parliament 


of Scotland. But, notwithſtanding all their profeſſions of duty to the king, and 
attachment to the proteſtant religion, they excuſed themſelves from taking any 
ſuch meaſures, alledging, that as Ireland depended upon England, the Engliſh 


| parliament would undoubtedly provide for its ſecurity ; whereas, -ſhould they 
intermeddle in the affair, of their own accord, they might incur the jealouſy of 
their brethren. The commons of England being informed of this difaſter, re- 
ſolved, with the concurrence of the upper houſe, to borrow fifty thouſand pounds 


of the city of London for the relief of Ireland: That the conſent of the lords 
ſhould be ſolicited for depriving the lord Weſton of the government of- the 
Iſle of Wight, becauſe he was a reputed papiſt: That the principal Roman ca- 
tholics in England ſhould be ſecured, and the queen's monaſtery of capuchins 
diſſolved. Other precautions were taken with regard to foreigners, who were 
not proteſtants. They afterwards voted, That two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould be provided for the war of Ireland: That eight thouſand men ſhould be 
raiſed and tranſported to that country: That a magazine of arms and ammu- 
tion ſhould be eſtabliſhed at Cheſter for the uſe of Dublin; and, the ammu- 
nition at Carliſle be ſent to Carrickfergus : That the committee appointed for 
the affairs of Ireland ſhould deliberate upon the means of recompenſing thole 
who ſhould inliſt as volunteers for this ſervice z of granting a pardon to thoſe 
of the rebels who ſhould ſubmit; and of ſetting a price on the heads of their 
leaders: That it ſhould inquire in what ſhape they could uſe the aſſiſtance of 
the Scots to the beſt advantage; and bring in a bill for impreſſing ſoldiers for 
the war in Ireland. | | A. 
XXII. Notwithſtanding all this appearance of ardour, and the repeated 
importunities of the juſtices, the ſupplies they ſent were ſo inconſiderable, that 
they ſeemed calculated to keep alive the war, rather than ſubdue the rebels. 


They had found their account in the Scottiſh invaſion ; and now they deter- 


mined to make advantage of the Iriſh rebellion, to foment the fears of the peo- 
ple, and keep the king in a ſort of dependence. Charles, with a view to diſ- 
Trove the calumny which the Iriſh had fixed upon his character, preſſed the par- 
anne with redoubled inſtances, to take meaſures for ſuppreſſing the inſur- 
gents; and this eagerneſs ſupplied the commons with a pretence for ſuſpecting 
his integrity. They affected to apprehend a deſign of enſlaving the parliament 
when the kingdom ſhould be unfurniſhed of troops; and really dreaded his in- 
fluence with the army that ſhould be raiſed. He had imprudently committed 
to their care and wiſdom the conduct and proſecution of the war, that they 
might proceed with the more vigour in an affair of ſuch national importance. 
They interpreted this expreſſion in the moſt unlimited ſenſe, even to the anni- 
hilation of the king's authority. They raiſed money for the Iriſh war, but re- 
ſerved the greateſt part of it for other purpoſes : they removed arms from the 
king's magazines, and employed them atterwards againſt his own perſon : they 
enliſted men, and appointed officers, by which means they acquired great influ- 
ence in the army; and though a conſiderable time elapſed before any troops were 
ſent 
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ſent over, the fault was never imputed to them, but to the malecontents about the 
king's perſon. With a view to mortify and provoke the king, they ſent freſh- in- 
ſtructions to their committee in Scotland, importing, that they had reafon to be- 
lieve the Iriſh rebellion was the effect of evil counſels, given by thoſe who con- 
tinued in places of truſt and honour about the king. They deſired his majeſty 
to remove theſe evil counſellors, otherwiſe they ſhould take more effectual mea- 

ſures to prevent the danger with which the kingdom was threatened. This ad- 
dreſs was a prelude to the remonſtrance which they brought into the houſe on 
the twenty-ſecond day of November. It was an appeal to the people, replete 
with the moſt virulent malignity againſt the king, whoſe adminiſtration was 
charged anew with every ſhadow of a grievance which the nation had endured 
ſince the commencement of his reign ; and even with every misfortune which 
had happened from the accidents of war, aggravated with all the force of rhe- 
toric and hyperbole. There was ſtill a moderate party inthe houſe, that op- 
poſed this remonſtrance with great vigonr ;. and very warm debates ariſing, the 
commons fat till three o'clock in the morning, when it was carried by a majority 
of nine only. After many of the moderate members had retired, quite exhauſted 
with fatigue, it was immediately printed, in conſequence of another vote, which 


likewiſe met with ſtrong oppoſition; nor did they even deign to communicate 


it to the upper houſe. | | | 
XXIII. On the twenty-fifth day of November, the king returning from 


Scotland, was received in the city of London with extraordinary demonſtrations 
of joy and reſpect ; and when he arrived at Whitehall, he diſmiſſed the guard 
which the earl of Eſſex had granted for the protection of parliament. Both 
houſes petitioned, that the guard might be continued : but, Charles obſerved, 
there was no neceſſity for maintaining ſuch a guard, which ſerved no other pur- 
poſe but that of fomenting the fears and ſuſpicions of the people. He pro- 
miſed, however, in caſe of neceſſity, to furniſh them with a guard, under the 
command of the earl of Dorſet : but this they rejected. The king retiring in 
a few days to Hampton-Court, the commons ſent thither a deputation, with the 


remonſtrance tacked to a petition, repreſenting, That the malignant party, 


whole conduct evidently tended to the advantage and growth of popery, was 
guided by jeſuits, and other emiſſaries of Rome, which had even corrupted 
ſeveral biſhops; and found means to inſinuate themſelves into the privy-council, 
and offices of truſt about his majeſty. They, for theſe reaſons, beſought 
him to concur with his people in a parliamentary way, in providing for the 
ſafety of the kingdom againſt the malicious deſigns of the papiſts: That he 


would conſent to their purpoſe of expelling the biſhops from parliament ; of 
reſtraining the power they had uſurped over the clergy ; aboliſhing the innova- 


tions and vexations they had introduced; and of executing the good laws which 
had been enacted for ſecuring the liberty of his ſubjects: That he would re- 
move from his council thoſe who favoured the oppreſſion with which the peo- 
ple had been afflicted ; and employ in the adminiſtration ſuch perſons only as 
ſhould be agreeable to the parliament, notwithſtanding the ſollicitation of any 
perſon whatever. Tho” the king could not but be ſhocked at this petition and 
remonſtrance, which were in effect manifeſtos againſt him, printed and pub- 
liſhed contrary to his exprels deſire; he made a very moderate, though general 


anſwer to the firſt; and in the ſequel publiſhed a declaration in anſwer to the 


Vol. III. El | remonſtrance ; 
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remonſtrance: but, his credit was by this time reduced fo low with the na- 
tion, that it produced very little effect in his favour. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber, the king going to the houſe of lords to pats the act of tonnage and poun- 
dage tor a few months only, gave both houſes to underſtand, That far from 
repenting his having paſſed the bills which had been preſented during this ſeſ- 
ſion, he would repeat the ſame conduct on the ſame occaſion; and grant every 
thing that could be reaſonably demanded for the maintenance of the liberties 
and religion of his ſubjects. He recommended diſpatch in the relief of Ireland; 
and deſired they would appoint commiſſioners to treat with the two Scottiſh no- 
blemen deputed by the parliament of that kingdom, to receive their propoſals 
touching the ſuccours to be ſent from thence to Ireland. A committee was 
immediately appointed for this purpoſe. The Iriſh rebels, having in a memo- 
rial to the juſtices, demanded liberty of conſcience, the commons of England 
deſired a conference with the lords; and both houſes ſolemnly declared, 
that they would neyer conſent to a toleration of the Roman religion in 
Ireland. 85 | | 
 $ XXIV. The king and the puritan party ſeemed equally ſuſpicious, and 
afraid of each other. The commons intended to employ ten thouſand Scots 
in the reduction of Ireland, that England might not be left unprovided. The 
king deſired to ſend over an equal number of Engliſh and Scots, and the lords 
eſpouſed his opinion. The commons declared, That unleſs the bill for preſ- 
fing ſhould paſs, it would be impoſſible to levy troops in England for the ſer- 
vice. They had already impriſoned lord Dillon, and lord Taaffe, ſent to the 
king by the lord juſtices of Ireland, with propoſitions from the rebels ; and they 
ſeized their papers, among which they hoped to find ſomething to the preju- 
dice of their {overeign. They petitioned the king to declare the Iriſh, rebels 
and traitors; and he publiſhed a proclamation for this purpoſe : but, by the 
ſecretary's order, the printer was forbid to caſt off a greater number than fifty 
copies. The king having received notice of an intended tumult at Weſtmin- 
{ter, ordered the ſheriff to place a guard upon the parliament, which was im- 
mediately diſmiſſed by the houſe of commons. The king being informed of 


their having brought in a bill for preſſing ſoldiers, in which there was a clauſe 


contrary to his prerogative of levying troops; and that this bill had been already 
ſent to the lords, he refolved to prevent its being enacted into a law without 
ſome qualification, He convened both houſes, and told them, he was content 


to paſs the bill, provided they would inſert this clauſe, * Saving the rights of 


<« king and people.” A committee for both houſes was immediately appointed, 
to take this propoſal into conſideration; and, upon their report, the lords and 
commons voted, That the king had violated the privileges of parliament, in 
propoſing a limitation to a bill before it was preſented; in taking cognizance of 
a bill while it was in agitation; and, in expreſling reſentment againſt him or 

them, who had made any motion about the bill while it was in debate. 
$XXV. They publiſhed a declaration, and preſented an addreſs upon the 
lame ſubject; to which he anſwered in writing, that nothing was farther from 
his intention than any thought of violating their privileges. He gave them 
further cauſe of offence, in taking the lieutenancy of the Tower from Sir Wil- 
liam Balfour, who was their creature; and beſtowing it upon colonel Lunsford, 
2 man of an enterpriſing ſpirit, and a very indifferent character. The Londoners 
| 2 | immediately 
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immediately preſented” a petition againſt this officer, as a man of bad morals, 
_ repreſenting the importance of ſuch a truſt, and intreating the commons to take 
the affair into their conſideration. The lower houſe deſired the concurrence of 
the lords, in petitioning his majeſty to appoint Sir John Conyers lieutenant of 
the Tower; but the peers refuſed to concur with a demand which, was ſo ma 
nifeſtly contrary to the royal prerogative, The commons, incenſed at this re- 
puile, voted, that Lunsford was not a proper perſon for this office: they pub- 
liſhed a declaration, ſpecifying the cauſes of their fear and diſtruſt; expatiating 
upon the continual obſtacles they encountered in the upper houſe, which. was 
filled with biſhops and popiſh lords; and proteſting againſt all the miſchiefs 
that would happen, ſhould the command of the Tower remain in the hands 
of Lunsford : at the fame time, they defired the earl of Newport to reſide in 
the place of which he was conſtable. The apprentices aſſembling in great 
numbers, preſented a petition to the king againſt papiſts, innovators, and bi- 


- ſhops; and the whole city was filled with tumult. Then Charles deprived 


Lunsford of his office; but, at the fame time, diſmiſſed the earl of Newport 
from his government, becauſe he had been told, that during his abſence in 
Scotland; the earl, at an aſſembly in Kenſington, where mention was made of 
a conſpiracy in that kingdom, ſaid, If there is really ſuch a conſpiracy, we 
have his wife and children in our power.” The earl, however, denied that 
he had ever uſed ſuch an expreſſion. ; | 

$ XXVI. The leaders of the oppoſition, as a previous ſtep to the excluſion 
of the biſhops, thought proper to excite popular clamours againſt them, and 
employed their emiſſaries to raiſe tumults, A great multitude of the popu- 
lace aſſembling at Weſtminſter, exclaimed, <** No biſhops, no biſhops,” and in- 
ſulted ſome prelates going to parliament. Captain Hyde, with ſome other 
diſbanded officers being prefent, drew his ſword, and propoſed to chaſtiſe 
thoſe round-heads : bur, being unſupported, he was apprehended and carried 
before the commons, who committed him to priſon. Hence aroſe the appella- 
tion of Round-heads, ſuggeſted by the cropped hair worn by. the apprentices ; 
who, in their turn, reproached their antagoniſts with the name oft Cavaliers. 
In a few hours after this adventure, Lunsford and ſorhe other officers fell upon 
the multitude-with their ſwords, and wounded above twenty apprentices. An 
infinite number of the populace immediately crowded to Weſtminſter, armed 


with ſwords and ſtaves ; and the two cities were filled with uproar and confu- 


ſion. The mayor of London ordered the gates to be ſhut: the king ſent for 
the trained bands to Whitehall. The lords, by. their uſher, commanded the 
people to retire; and the mob refuſing to obey the order, demanded the con- 
currence of the commons, in publiſhing a declaration againſt tumults, and de- 


firing a guard of his majeſty. The lower, houſe pretended it was too late to 


deliberate upon ſuch a propoſal: in the mean time, they impowered a commit- 
tee to ſet at liberty ſuch of the rioters as were impriſoned. - The tumults con- 
tinuing next day, they took no ſtep to diſperſe the people; and Mr. Pym being 
exhorted to uſe his influence for this purpoſe, is ſaid to have replied, © God 
* forbid that the people ſhould be hindered from obtaining their juſt deſires.” 
XXVII. Twelve prelates meeting at the houſe of the archbiſhop of 
York, ſubſcribed a proteſt, Which was preſented to the king and lords, im- 
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i | porting, That as they had an inconteſtible right to vote in parliament, they were 
i ready to do their duty, if not prevented by force and violence: That they ab- 
il | horred all opinions tending to the advancement of popery : That, as they had 
| been inſulted, and their lives endangered by the fury of the populace, they could 
no longer repair to the houſe of peers, unleſs meafures ſhould be taken for their 
| | perſonal ſafety : and, therefore they proteſted againſt all laws, votes, and reſo- 
a lutions, that ſhould be made in their abſence. The lords no ſooner received this 
| proteſt, which was, in effect, an effort to diffolve or ſuſpend the parliament 
than they demanded a conference with the commons, who having taken it into 
conſideration, reſolved to accuſe the biſhops of high treaſon, tor havingeat= 
tempted to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and the very eſſence of parliaments. 
This reſolution was immediately executed; and the twelve biſhops were con. 
mited to priſon. Next day the commons ſent a deputation to the king, deſiring . 
he would appoint a guard for their ſecurity, under the command of Eſſex, in 
whom they could confide; and the king demanding a meſſage to this effect 
| in writing, they, in the mean time, provided themſelves with a number of hal- 
l bards in their own defence. They were apprehenſive of Lunsford and his 
q confederates, as well as of the ſtudents of the inns of court, who had appeared 
1 | in a body at Whitehall, and offered their ſervice to his majeſty, from whom 
they met with a very gracious reception. He dreaded the conſequence of ſuch 
tumultuous aſſemblies of the populace ; he ſent orders to the common-council. 
to take meaſures for preventing thoſe diſorderly meetings; and in anſwer to 
the meſſage of the commons, he ſaid, he ſaw no foundation for their fears; 
that he would protect them with the ſame care he ſhould exert in defence of 
bis own wife and children; or ſhould this aſſurance prove inſufficient, he would 
appoint a guard, for which he himſelf would be reſponſible. 
. Ch. 1642. & XXVIII. The mutual ſuſpicion and diſtruſt ſubſiſting between the king 
and parliament, had now proceeded fo far, that both ſides foreſaw a rupture; 
and each endeavoured to find a pretext from the other's conduct. At this critical 
1 | conjuncture, the king took the moſt imprudent ſtep that ever was deviſed by a 
4 weak and raſh miniſter. The lord Digby perſuaded him to impeach the moſt 
f popular men in parliament, of high treaſon. On the third day of January, the 
| attorney- general going to the houſe of peers, gave them to underſtand the king. 
had commanded him to accuſe the lord Kimbolton, Denzil Hollis, Arthur 
Haſlerig, John Pym, John Hambden, and William Strode, of high treaſon : at 
| the ſame time, he delivered the general articles of the charge, which he had re- 
| ceived from his majeſty's own hand. They were taxed with having endeavoured. 
to ſubvert the government, ſtrip the king of his prerogative, and veſt the ſub- 
| jects with an arbitrary power over the lives, effects, and liberties of the people: 
| with having calumniated the king, in order to render him odious to his people: 
Il | with having attempted to perſuade the late army to diſobey the king's orders, 
| and to aſſiſt them in executing their treaſonable deſigns: with having traiterouſly 
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incited and invited a foreign power to invade England: with having eſſayed to 
ſubvert the foundation and eſſence of parliaments : and, with having employed, 
force and terror, and encouraged tumults againſt the king and parliament. The. 
attorney added, it was the king's deſire, that a committee. ſhould be appointed 
to examine witneſſes, under an oath of ſecrecy ; and, that the lords would ſecure 
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the perſons, of the accuſed. . The , peers. immediately nominated. a committee 


to examine the regularity of theſe. proceedings, and to ſearch. the regiſters, that 


they might know, whether or not a peer of the realm had, ever before this pe- 


riod, been impeached at the bar of the lords by the king's attorney-general ;: at 
the ſame time, they tranſmitted the accuſation of the five members of the lower 
houſe, to the commons, who having received notice that the king's officers had 


ſealed up the cabinets of thoſe accuſed members, ſent their ſerjeant to take off 
the ſeals, and impriſon thoſe who had applied them. An order was likewiſe 
made, that in caſe the ſame violence ſhould be offered to any other member, 
he might require the aſſiſtance of the conſtable, to apprehend and detain the 
officer ſo acting. | 
XXIX. In a conference with the upper houſe, they expatiated upon this in · 
ſult; and as the king had a ſtrong guard at Whitehall, propoſed, that the par 
liament ſhould take the ſame precaution, or adjourn to ſome place of ſafety. 


During their deliberations on this ſubject, a ferjeant at arms repaired to the 


lower houſe ; and in the king's name, demanded, that the accuſed members 
ſhould be delivered into his hands. The commons ſent a deputation to the 
king, repreſenting, that they would take his meſſage into conſideration; and, 
that in the mean time, the five accuſed members ſhould be ready to anſwer. any 


charge, according to law. They were accordingly ordered to attend every day 


in the houſe. The king deferred his anſwer till next morning, but declared that 
the ſerjeant had acted in obedience to his command. ' The commons being aſ- 
embled next day, were informed that the king approached with his band of 
penſioners, and a great number of armed attendants. The five members im- 
mediately withdrew ; and they had ſcarce quitted the houſe, when the king en- 
tering, walked up to the ſpeaker's chair, ſaying, * By your leave, Mr. ſpeaker, 
I muſt make uſe of your chair for a moment.” Having ſeated himſelf, and 


looked around, he told the houſe he was ſorry for the occalion that forced him. 
thither : that he was come in perſon to ſeize the members whom he had accuſed. 


of high treaſon, ſeeing they would not deliver. them to his ſerjeant at arms. 
Addreſſing himſelf to the ſpeaker, he deſired to know, whether any of them 


were in the houſe. The ſpeaker falling on his knees, replied, That he had nei- Ruſhworth. 


ther eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in that place, but as the houſe was pleaſed my * 
teloc 


to direct him; and he begged his majeſty's pardon, that he could give no other 
- anſwer. The king carefully ſurveying the houſe, ſaid the birds were flown; 


but he expected they would ſecure, and deliver them into his hands. He de-- 
clared his intention was, to try them in a fair and legal manner; and maintain 


whatever had been done in favour of the ſubject. When he retired, a great 


number of members cried aloud, Privilege, privilege!ꝰ ſo that he heard the 


exclamation. Then the houſe was adjourned till next day, when they voted, . 
That the king had violated their privileges : and, That they could not afſem- 
ble again in the ſame place, until they ſhould have obtained ſatisfaction, and a 


guard for their ſecurity. They appointed a committee of four and twenty mem-- 
bers, to fit in Guildhall, and deliberate upon the ſteps that ſhould be taken for 
ſecuring the kingdom, and maintaining the privileges of parliament... Then 
they informed the lords of the tranſaction of the preceding day; and adjourned: 
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$ XXX. The king having ordered the mayor of London to aſſemble the 
common-council in Guildhall, went thither, and in paſſing through the ftreets 
had the mortification to hear the people exclaim, Privilege, privilege.” Nay, 
a paper was thrown into his coach, inſcribed with theſe words, To your tents, 
„ OlIſrael.“ He told the common-council, that he was come to demand the 
perſons accuſed of high treaſon, who, he underſtood, were concealed in the city. 
He demanded their aſſiſtance in apprehending the delinquents, that they might 
be tried according to law ; and he declared, upon his royal word, that his inten- 
tion was to defend the proteſtant religion to the laſt day of his life, againſt all its 
enemies. This declaration had very little weight with the citizens, who were ge- 
nerally of the puritan faction; and had ſeverely ſmarted under his adminiſtration. 
Inſtead of complying with his deſire, the common-council preſented a petition, 
repreſenting the decay of trade, and the terrors of the citizens, occaſioned by the 
progreſs of the rebellion in Ireland, fomented by the papiſts of England : they 
complained of the delay of ſuccours deſtined for Ireland; of a plot againſt the 
proteſtant religion ; the change of lieutenant of the Tower ; the extraordinary 
armaments at Whitehall ; endeavours to gain over the ſtudents of the law; the 
miſunderſtanding between king and parliament ; and, his majeſty's entering the 
houſe of commons to ſeize ſome of the members, contrary to the privileges of 
parliament. Charles, in his anſwer, made a particular reply to all theſe articles ; 
and concluded with a profeſſion of particular eſteem for the city of London. 
He next day publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all magiſtrates and officers 
of juſtice, to apprehend the accuſed members, and convey them to the Tower; 
but no regard was payed to his profeſſions or commands. The committee of 
four and twenty came to the following reſolutions : That the publication of the 
articles charged againſt the accuſed members, was a manifeſt violation of the pri- 
vileges of parliament, and a ſeditious act, tending to the interruption of the public 
eace : That the ſaid privileges could not be properly maintained, unleſs his ma- 
Jeſty ſhould pleaſe. to name thoſe who had adviſed him to ſeal the cloſets and 
cabinets of the accuſed members; to ſend a ſerjeant at arms, with orders to arreſt 
them in the houſe of commons ; to go thither himſelf; and to publiſh the charge 
in the form of a proclamation , to the end that thoſe pernicious counſellors might 
be brought to condign puniſhment. | 
$XXXI. The king, afraid of expoſing himſelf to ſome inſult from ſuch a 
tumultuous populace, retired to Windſor; and the houſe of commons meeting 
on the eleventh day of: January at Weſtminſter, the committee went thither by 
water, attended by a great number of-watermen, who undertook to guard them 
from. violence. Charles, in order to atone for the wrong ſtep he had taken, 
ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, giving them to underſtand, that he deſiſted 
from his proſecution of the lord Kimbolton, and the five members: that his in- 
tention. was to proceed againſt, them in a more unexceptionable manner: and, 
that he would take as much care of the privileges of parliament as of his own 


crown and life. He afterwards repeated the ſame aſſurances in a ſecond 


meſſage; and intreated them to deliberate upon the ſituation of Ireland, as an 
intereſting ſubject that required vigour and diſpatch. Far from being ſatisfied 
with theſe inſtances. of condeſcenſion, they confirmed the reſolution of their 
committee, in the form of a declaration. They impeached the attorney-general 


for 
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for having violated their privileges, in preſenting articles againſt their members 

to the upper houſe, although he acted by his majeſty's expreſs command; and 

the two houſes petitioned the king to communicate the proofs he could produce 

againſt the fix members. The king left it to their choice, whether he ſhould 

proceed againſt them before the parliament, or according to common law. They 

A rejected the alternative, and inſiſted upon their former demand. Then Charles, 
in a third meſſage, deſiſted intirely from the purſuit; and as a proof of his at- 
fection for his ſubjects, offered to grant a general pardon in ſuch manner as 
ſhould be agreeable to the parliament. Even this conceſſion produced no effect 
in his favour. They, in another petition, demanded that he would be pleaſed 
to deliver up to juſtice thoſe evil counſellors by whom he had been miſled ; and 
the lords paſſed ſentence againſt Sir Edward Herbert, the attorney-general, de- 
claring him incapable of exerciſing any other employment than that which he at gygwort, 
preſent enjoyed; and committing him to cuſtody during the pleaſure of the houſe. 
$XXXI. The mutual diſtruſt of the king and parliament daily increaſed. Nalſon. 
Sir John Biron, lieutenant of the Tower, was ſummoned to appear at the bar of 
the houſe of commons, to explain the reaſons that induced him to ſend arms and 
ammunition to Whitehall, at the time when the king entered the lower houſe ; 
but he excuſed himſelf from obeying their citation, as he had his majeſty's ex 
preſs command to keep within his garriſon. The commons rejected the king's 
offer of furniſhing them with a guard commanded by the earl of Lindſey, and 

ordered major-general Skippon to attend them every day with two companies of 
the London militia. Hearing that lord Digby had aſſembled about two hun- 
dred officers on horſeback at Kingſton upon Thames, he jent orders to the ſhe- 
riffs of the neighbouring counties to raiſe their poſſes, and attack thoſe who 
ſhould attempt to invade the peace of the kingdom: and they cautioned colonel 
Goring, governor of Portſmouth, againſt delivering 5 the place to any perſon, 
or admitting any troops, but in conſequence of the king's order, notified by 
both houſes of parliament. They circulated a report that the King had formed 
the deſign of ſurpriſing Portſmouth ; and even examined ſome evidences on the 
ſubject. The lords ſent an expreſs order to lord Digby, to return and reſume 
his ſeat in parliament ; but knowing himſelf obnoxious to both houſes, as the 
king's chief counſellor and confident, he prudently withdrew himſelf from the 
kingdom. 

CXXXUU. The lords and commons concurred in appointing Sir John Ho- 
tham governor of Hull, where there was a magazine of arms, which the king 
had purchaſed for the Scottiſh war. Hotham received an order from the par- 
liament, of which he was a member, forbidding him to deliver the place to any 
perſon whatſoever, but ſuch as ſhould be commiſſioned by the King and both 
houſes of parliament. They brought in a bill for adjourning themſelves to ſome 
other place of ſafety, as though they believed themſelves in danger at Weſtmin- 
ſter. They forbade the earl of Newport, maſter of theordnance, and the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, to part with any cannon or warlike ſtores : they ordered 
the ſheriffs of London and Weſtminſter to keep a conſtant guard for blocking 
up the Tower. They ſeized ſome ſaddles deſigned for Kingſton; and in conſe- 
quence of falſe information given by Bagſhaw, one of their own members, they 
directed Skippon, whom they had raiſed to the dignity of a major-general, to 
detach a party of horſemen to Windlor for intelligence. The earls of Eſſex and 
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Holland, being ordered to give attendance on the king, as lord chamberlain and 
groom of the ſtole, the lords forbade them to abſent themſelves from parlia- 
ment, where their preſence was neceſſary for the ſervice of the public. Such 
acts of uſurpation were manifeſt proofs of their having already annihilated the 


King's authority. | 


$ XXXIV. During theſe tranſactions, the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland re- 
mained in a moſt forlorn ſituation. Charles offered to levy ten thouſand men 
for that ſervice ; but the parliament inſiſted upon an act for preſſing ſoldiers, 
that they might have it in their power to extend their influence, by granting 
commiſſions to their own adherents. A bill for this purpoſe had been ſent up 
to the lords, but had not yet paſſed the upper houſe. Mean while, the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners offered their mediation to compromiſe the differences between the 
king and parliament z but as they had not previouſly communicated their 
intention to his majeſty, he rejected their offer as an inſult ; while the two houſes 
thanked them for this mark of their affection. Nevertheleſs, he aſſented to a 
propoſal of the Iriſh committee, that two thouſand five hundred Scottiſh troops 
already levied, ſhould be forthwith tranſported to the north of Ireland, and be 
put in poſſeſſion of Carrickfergus for their head-quarters. | | 

$XXXV. The commons {till continued to court popularity, and alarm the 
nation with imaginary terrors. The accuſed members had been brought to the 


houſe in triumph, attended by a cavalcade of the citizens. Petitions were de- 


livered by the apprentices, porters, and even by a multitude of women, headed 
by a brewer's wife, who compared herſelf to the woman of Tekoah ; and claimed. 
a right equal to that of men, in communicating their ſenſe of the public dan- 
ger, becauſe Chriſt had died for them as well as for the other ſex. Addreſſes 
of the ſame nature were preſented by the inhabitants of Buckinghamſhire, Hert- 
fordſhire, and Eſſex, complaining of the decay of trade, the growth of popery, 
and the malignant party by which the king was miſled; petitioning, that the evil 
counſellors might be removed from his majeſty : that the kingdom ſhould be 
put in a poſture of defence by order of the two houſes : that the biſhops ſhould 
be deprived of their votes and feats in parliament : and proteſting they would 
hazard their lives and fortunes in forwarding the good work. All theſe peti- 
tioners were thanked and careſſed by Pym and his aſſociates, while thoſe who 
addreſſed them, in favour of the church and monarchy, were diſcouraged, impri- 
ſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents. The committee for the affairs of Ireland, 
having demanded of the city of London, one hundred thouſand pounds by 
way of loan, for the relief of that kingdom, the mayor and aldermen pre- 
ſented a petition to the commons, declaring their incapacity to levy any ſum b 

way of impoſition, without the conſent of the lenders, which could not be ob- 
tained, becauſe the money formerly borrowed of them was not yet repayed, 
nor applied to the relief of Ireland, for which it had been demanded, They ſaid 
the citizens were diſcouraged by the king's refuſing to employ thirteen thouſand 
Scots for that ſervice ; by the delay in paſſing the bill for preſſing ſoldiers; in diſ- 
arming the papiſts ; in putting the kingdom in a poſture of defence; in appoint- 
ing a lieutenant of the Tower, in whom the nation could confide. They com- 
plained that the king's ſhips were employed in tranſporting delinquents out 
of the kingdom: that many thouſands of people unknown, - concealed them- 
ſelves about Covent-Garden for ſome ſiniſter purpoſe : that, by the miſunder- 
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ſtanding between the king and parliament, the violation of privileges, the ne- 
glect of ſuppreſſing protections, puniſhing delinquents, and executing con- 
diemned prieſts and jeſuits; trade was decayed, money become ſcarce, and 
workmen deſperate : that all theſe evils aroſe from a malignant party employed 
in poſts of honour and confidence about his majeſty's perſon ; and that they 
were ſupported by the intereſt of biſhops and popiſh lords, that fat in the 
houſe of peers, | | 
$ XXXVI. In a conference between the two houſes, theſe petitions were 
communicated to the lords by Mr. Pym, who took this occaſion to pronounce 
an acrimonious ſpeech, expatiating upon the groans, the agony, the terror, 
the perplexity of the nation, the variety of dangers to which the kingdom was 
expoſed, the calamities from which theſe dangers proceeded ; and the multi- 
plicity of influences that conſtituted the ſource of theſe calamities. He pre- 
tended that the kingdom was in danger from the deſigns of foreign princes, 
already armed to take advantage of its inteſtine diviſions; from the multitude 
of papiſts at home; from the inſurrection of the common people; and from 
the rebellion in Ireland. He imputed theſe dangers to obſtructions in the re- 
formation of the church; to the . of the biſhops, and the corruption of 
the clergy; to the interruption of commerce, which could not be charged upon 
the commons; and to the delay of ſuccouring the proteſtants in Ireland, in 
whoſe behalf they had exerted their utmoſt endeavours. He ſaid, that ſome of 
thoſe who were now at the head of the rebellion, had obtained paſſports from 
his majeſty: that the commons had been intimidated in the proſecution of de- 
linquents; and the king's veſſels employed in conveying to another country, 
thoſe who fed from the juſtice of parliament : that the kingdom was expoſed 
to invaſion and inſurrection, by the decayed condition of the fleet and fortifi- 
' cations, as well as by the want of a proper power to regulate the militia: that 
the deliberations of - parliament had been interrupted by. violent conſpiracies, 
violation of privileges, and repeated efforts to ſow the feeds of diviſion 
between the two houſes : that all theſe miſchiefs originally ſprung from the 
pernicious counſellors that miſled his majeity : It was this malign influence that 
engendered the war with Scotland, the rebellion in Ireland, the corruption of 
religion, the loſs of national liberty, and the horrible attempts which had been 
made to deſtroy the very eſſence of parliaments. He harangued upon the in- 
nocence and virtue of the commons, which had been ſo baſely calumniated by 
the malignant party; and he conjured the lords to concur vigorouſly with the 
commons in their endeavours to ſave the nation. The ſenſible reader will per- 
ceive, that the fears of invaſion were chimerical ; and that the kingdom was 
threatened with no danger, but from that national diſtraction which they them- 
{elves fomented. Pym was ſolemnly thanked by the ſpeaker, in the name of 
the commons, for his excellent ſpeech, which was ordered to be printed and 
publiſhed. The king finding himſelf accuſed of having granted paſſports to the 
rebels, ſent a meſſage to the houſe, demanding reparation for ſuch malicious ca- 
lumny. The houte vindicated Pym, and named ſeveral perſons who had ob- 
. tained paſſports for Ireland: the king affirmed that they had been granted 
while he was in Scotland, and before he knew of their order for ſhutting u 
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the ports of the kingdom. The houſe replied by a declaration, in which Bug — 
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maintained the truth of Pym's aſſertion, and abſolutely refuſed to grant that 
ſatisfaction which the king demanded. 

$ XXXVII. Charles, who had every thing to apprehend from the malevo- 
lence of ſuch a faction, ſent a meſſage to both houſes, propoſing that they 
ſhould ſpeedily and ſeriouſly conſider the neceffary means for maintaining the 
royal authority, ſettling the king's revenues, ſecuring the privileges of parlia- 
ment, the liberty and property of the ſubject, the ſafety of the proteſtant religion 
as profeſſed in England; and for regulating the ceremonies of divine worſhi 
in ſuch a manner that they ſhould not- for the future give any juſt cauſe of of 
fence. All theſe particulars being digeſted and reduced into one body, he and the 
parliament would be better able to judge of them. He ſaid, that, by his conceflions, 
it would appear how far he had always been from forming any of thoſe deſigns 


which the fears and jealouſies of ſome perſons had ſuggeſted ; and how ready 
he would be to exceed the greateſt examples of the moſt indulgent princes, in 
their acts of grace and favour towards their ſubjects. The commons thanked 


him for his goodneſs, promiſing to labour ſeriouſly in that which he had pro- 
poſed ; and they told him they had deſired the concurrence of the lords, in 
beſeeching his majeſty to pot the militia, the Tower of London, and 

all the other ſtrengths of the kingdom, in the hands of thoſe who ſhould be 
recommended to him by the two houſes. To this addreſs the king replied, 
that if Sir John Byron ſhould be found unworthy of retaining the lieu 
tenancy of the Tower, he would deprive him of that office; otherwiſe he could 


not allow his ſervants to be expoſed to ſuch undeſerved affronts: that he would 
never confer that poſt upon any perſon whom the parliament ſhould have room 
to diſtruſt; - but that he would reſerve to himſelf the nomination, as a jewel in- 

ſeparable from his crown, and a right with which he was inveſted by the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom: with reſpect to the militia, which ought to de- 


pend upon his authority alone, he thought it neceſſary that it ſhould be regulated 


for the ſafety of the kingdom; and, as ſoon as the two houſes ſnould have di- 
geſted a ſcheme for that purpoſe, he would ſignify his ſentiments in ſuch a 
manner as ſhould: be agreeable to his own honour and the ſecurity of his 


people. At the ſame time he exhibited an undeniable proof of his deſire to 


oblige them, by depriving Sir John Byron of the lieutenancy, and conferring 
it upon Sir John Conyers, whom the commons had recommended for that 


office. | 
$ XXXVIII. Nevertheleſs, the two houſes preſented an addreſs, beſeeching 


him to commit the Tower of London, the other ſtrong places, and the militia 
of the kingdom, to ſuch perſons as they ſhould propoſe :' and he deſired them 
to make out a liſt of thoſe whom they approved as commanders of ſtrong 


holds and the militia, aſſuring them that he would employ ſuch as they ſhould 
recommend, provided he ſhould have no juſt cauſe of exception. The par- 
liament immediately prepared an ordinance for the regulation of the militia, to 
which they fixed a liſt of the names they recommended for the lieutenants 
of the counties, and delivered them with a petition, demanding his majeſty's 
aſſent. Charles, finding their demands increaſed in proportion to his conde- 


ſcenſion, foreſaw that the conteſt would end in a civil war; and thought it 


high time to provide for his own ſafety and that of his family, He ſent the 
| queen 
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queen to Holland, on pretence of her accompanying the princeſs Mary to 


the prince of Orange her huſband ; and, being deſtitute of money, he furniſhed 


her with ſome of the crown-jewels, to be ſold in caſe of emergency. He had, 


by means of the earl of Newcaſtle, endeayoured to ſecure the magazine of - 


Hull before Hotham was ſent to command that place, and he now ſecretly 
tampered with Goring, governor of Portſmouth. Nor will any unprejudiced 
perſon blame him for taking theſe precautions againſt the deſigns of a 
powerful faction that ſeemed bent upon his ruin, by which alone the chiefs 
of it thought they could be ſecured from the vengeance of injured royalty. 
He ſaw himſelf fallen from the higheſt pinnacle of envied monarchy to a ſtate 
of the moſt abject dependence; deprived of his prerogative and every enjoy- 
ment for which a king could wiſh to inherit the throne of his anceſtors ; rob- 
bed of his honour and reputation, and defrauded of his people's love by the 
vileſt arts of calumny and malice ; expoſed to every ſpecies of inſult and mor- 
tification ; bereft of his friends, deſerted by his counſellors ; obliged to ſacrifice 
his beſt miniſters to cruel, unrelenting party- rage; and to part (perhaps) for 
ever with thoſe who were moſt dear to his affection. He ſaw the regal power 
already trampled under foot, the civil conſtitution altered and impaired ; and 
the hierarchy, to which he was conſcientiouſly attached, in the moſt imminent 
danger of being overturned by fanaticiſm and religious phrenzy. 

$ XXXIX. When the ordinance was preſented, he told them, that being 
upon the road to Dover with the queen and princeſs, he could not give an an- 
ſwer to an affair of ſuch importance till after his return. The two houſes im- 
portuned him in another petition ; and he ſent his anſwer, importing, that he 
was willing to appoint commanders for the militia according to their recom- 
mendation, except in the city of London, and other corporations, which by 


their charters were veſted with the power of commanding their own militia : 
but that he could not ſtrip himſelf for an indefinite time of that power veſted /- 


in him by the laws of God and man for the defence of his people; he deſired 
therefore that this affair ſhould be ſettled by act of | parliament, for the ſatis- 
faction of all his ſubjects. The houſes voted that this anſwer was not fatis- 
factory; and drew up a third petition, which was delivered to him at Theo- 
balds, whither he had retired, They repeated the old ſtrain of jealouſies, fears, 
dangers, and pernicious counſellors. They declared, that in cafe he ſhould 
perſiſt in his refuſal, they would paſs the ordinance by the authority of the 
two houſes. They intreated him to reſide in ſome place near London; to give 
order that his royal highneſs ſhould fix his habitation in St. James's palace; 
and they begged leave to inform him, that the power of regulating the militia 
could not be granted to any community or corporation without the authority 
of the parliament. ** You ſpeak of jealouſies and fears: (ſaid the king in his 
% anſwer) lay your hands to your hearts, and aſk yourſelves, whether I may 
not likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and jealouſies ?”* He faid, his anſwer, 
touching the militia, was ſo agreeable to juſtice and reaſon, that he ſhould not 

alter it in any point: that he wiſhed it might be ſafe and honourable for him to 

reſide near the parliament : that he would take care of his ſon in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhould juſtify him to God as a father, and to his dominions as a king : 
he aſſured them, upon his honour, that he had no thoughts but of peace and 
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juſtice to his people; and that he relied on the goodneſs and providence of 
God for his preſervation. | "eh Tl 

XL. The commons, in conſequence of this anſwer, immediately voted it a 
refuſal to grant the demands of the two houſes touching the militia : they re- 
ſolved, That the denial was ſuggeſted by the enemies of the ſtate, and would 
hazard the peace and ſafety of the kingdom: That his majeſty's removal to any 
remote part would endanger the kingdom and prejudice the proceedings of 
parliament : That an examination ſhould be ſet on foot to find out and bring to 
condign puniſhment the authors of ſuch pernicious advice: That the lords ſhould 
be moved to concur with the commons in theſe votes, and to appoint a ſelect 
committee that ſhould join another of the commons to deliberate upon the 
meaſures to be taken in ſuch an emergency. Then the two houſes publiſhed 
their ordinance for eſtabliſhing the militia under the command of perſons nomi- 
nated for that purpoſe in- counties and corporations. On the ninth day of 
March, the king, being at Newmarket, was preſented with a dectaration from 
both houſes, explaining the cauſes of their fears and ſuſpicions, which they 
aſcribed to a pretended plot againſt the religion and peace of the kingdom, 
formed by evil counſellors by whom his majeſty had been miſled. They im- 
puted the rebellion in Ireland to the machinations of Engliſh papiſts counte- 
nanced by the government. They particulariſed all the inſtances of vi- 
olation of privileges, which they had undergone; and among theſe enu- 
merated, the king's ſaying he wiſhed it might be ſafe and honourable for him 
to reſide near the parliament. : They beſought him to remove from his preſence 
thoſe evil counſellors who were the authors of all the dangers and troubles to 
which the nation was expoſed; and to reſide with the prince in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The king, being thus haraſſed out of all patience, told the 
committee, that he would — time to anſwer this ſtrange and unexpected de- 
claration. He ſaid, God in his good time will diſcover the bottoms of all plots 
and treaſons, and then he ſhould ſtand right in the eyes of his people. I 
« ſtill confeſs my fears (added he) and call God to witneſs, that they are 
greater for the true proteſtant profeſſion, my people, and laws, than for 
„ my own rights and ſafety ; though I muſt tell you I conceive that none of 
<< theſe are Free from danger. God ſo deal with me and mine, as all my 
thoughts and intentions are upright for the maintenance of the true proteſ- 
e tant profeſſion, and for the obſervation and preſervation of the laws of this 
<< land.” Charles could not hear the declaration read without manifeſt marks 
of emotion. He interrupted it ſeveral times, exclaiming, © That's falſe; that's 
Ja lie.“ Next day, when he delivered his anſwer in por. fo the committee, 
the carl of Pembroke aſked, Whether the militia might not be granted accord- 
ing to the parliament's deſire for a time? The king replied with great warmth, 
«© No, by God, not for an hour.” 

$XLI. No wonder that his patience was by this time exhauſted, after hav- 
ing yielded ſo much for their ſatisfaction. He had already paſſed the two bills 
which they had fo eagerly proſecuted ; one for excluding the biſhops from their 
ſeats in parliament; and the other for preſſing ſoldiers into the ſervice. He 
had, on that occaſion, ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, importing, That he had 
paſſed thoſe bills for the ſatisfaction of his people, and to ſhew his paſſionate 
deſire of finding ſome means to appeaſe the troubles of the nation: That he 
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would iſſue a proclamation, ordering the laws againſt recuſants to be vigorouſly 
executed : That, with the parliament's conſent, he would baniſh all Roman 

rieſts from the kingdom, within the term of twenty days: That he would leave 
to the houſes the care of reforming the government and liturgy of the church : 
That if the parliament ſhould think his preſence neceſſary for the reduction of the 
rebels in Ireland, he would chearfully venture his perſon in that ſervice : and, 
That as he had received a petition from the inhabitants of Suffolk, repreſenting 
the decay of their cloth manufactures, he earneſtly recommended the conſide- 
ration of that affair to both houſes, and would readily concur in any reſolution 


they ſhould take for the encouragement of commerce. The houſes thanked ' 


him for having paſſed the two bills ; but took no further notice of his meſſage. 
Before the queen embarked for Holland they ſent a deputation to her to vindi- 
_ cate themſelves from a report that was circulated, implying that they intended 
to accuſe her of high treaſon. They intercepted and opened ſome letters from 
lord Digby at Middleburg in Zealand, to the queen and Sir Lewis Dives ; and: 


deſired her majeſty would not maintain any correſpondence with that nobleman, 


whom they reſolved to impeach as a traitor to his country, 


 $ XLII. In the midſt of the conteſt about the militia, Charles informed the 


parliament of his reſolution to go and put himſelf at the head of the Engliſh 
troops in Ireland; as a previous ſtep to which expedition he intended to raiſe 


a guard of two thouſand infantry and two hundred horſe in Cheſhire and the 


neighbouring counties; and he deſired the two houſes would ſettle a fund for 
their ſubſiſtence. Whether they believed the king was in earneſt, or ſought 
only to fix upon them the odium of a refuſal, they preſented an addreſs, ſpeci- 


fying their reaſons for not complying with his demand; declaring that ſhould 


he levy thoſe troops, without their conſent, they would interpret his conduct 


into a deſign of inſpiring the people with terror; and employ their utmoſt 


efforts in ſuppreſſing the forces that ſhould be thus aſſembled. They likewiſe 
proteſted, that in caſe the king ſhould abſent himſelf from the realm, they 
would not obey the commiſſioners or regents whom he ſhould appoint to rule 
in his abſence ; but that they themſelves would govern the kingdom accord- 
ing to law and the oath of allegiance they had taken. The king, in an anſwer 
to this addreſs, refuted all their arguments; and they publiſhed a replication : 


but this affair had no other conſequence ; nor does it appear that the king really 


intended to leave England. The animoſity between him and the majority in 
both houſes had riſen to ſuch a flame, that each ſide thought a civil war in- 


evitable, and endeavoured to ſhift the blame from itſelf by appeals to the 


ublic. 
- $XLIII. If Charles had yielded the point of the militia for a limited time, 


in all probability his adverſaries would have been greatly embaraſſed with 


reſpect to their ſubſequent conduct: but they took care to inflame his reſent- 
ment, by inſerting harſh expreſſions in their addreſſes, and he was not yer 
ſo deſtitute as to be under a neceſſity of leaving himſelf entirely at the 


mercy of his enemies, On the fifteenth day of March he ſent a meſſage to 


both houſes, ſignifying his deſign to go and reſide for ſome time at York, 
recommended the affairs of Ireland to their ſerious attention: with reſpect 
to the militia he obſerved, that as he had been always careful of their privi- 
leges, he hoped they would not violate his rights, of which the moſt funda- 
mental article imported, that his ſubjects ſhould not be obliged to obey any 
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ordinance to which he had not given his aſſent, Next day the commons, with Clarendan.. 
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the approbation of the upper houſe, -reſolved, That they ſhould adhere to their 


preceding votes concerning the militia : That the king's abſence was a total 
hindrance to the affairs of Ireland: That when the parliament, which is the 
ſupreme court of the kingdom, declares what is law, no perſon ought to queſ- 
tion or contradict its orders; and that a prohibition to obey them is a great 
violation of privileges : That a committee of both houſes ſhould examine who 
was author of the laſt meſſage from his majeſty : That thoſe who adviſed the 
king to abſent himſelf from parliament, were enemies to the peace of the king- 
dom, and might be juſtly ſuſpected of favouring the rebellion in Ireland. 
The lords voted that the ordinance for the ſecurity of the kingdom was not con- 
trary to the oath of allegiance : That commiſſions under the great ſeal to lieu- 
tenants of counties were null and illegal ; and, That every perſon exerciſing the 
power over the militia by virtue of theſe commiſſions, ſhould be deemed a per- 
turbator of the public peace. The two houſes concurred in voting, That the 
kingdom being in manifeſt danger from foreign enemies, as well as from a po- 
piſh malignant party at home, there was fan indiſpenſible neceſſity for putting 
it in a poſture of defence: That the two houſes had addreſſed his majeſty, that 
he might ſettle the militia of the kingdom in ſuch a manner as they had judged 
convenient; but, he had refuſed his aſſent : That, in caſe of extreme danger, and 
the king's refuſal, the ordinance publiſhed by the two houſes concerning the 
militia, was binding upon the people by the fundamental laws of the realm: 
That thoſe appointed lieutenants of counties by the two houſes ſhould receive 
their orders for the exerciſe of their employments. This was another inſtance 
of the moſt flagrant uſurpation in the two houſes, which, neither by law, cuſ- 
tom, nor conſtitution, had the leaſt ſhadow of right to aſſume ſuch authority, 
or even to arrogate the name of Parliament, without the concurrence-of the 
king, who conſtitutes the head of that body. Nothing could at any time ex- 
cuſe ſuch acts of power in the two houſes, except the moſt imminent danger 
impending over the commonwealth ; and here was no danger but of their own 
creating, 1 

$ XLIV. Some time after theſe reſolutions, they received the king's decla- 
ration, in anſwer to that which had been preſented to him at Newmarket. Be- 
fore this was delivered fo the houſes, they had finiſhed an addreſs, by way of 
reply to the anſwer, which he had returned to the committee at Newmarket ; 
and he wrote another reply to their laſt remonſtrance. Their addreſſes were 
filled with the moſt invidious inſiuations againſt the miſconduct of the miniſtry 
in the former part of the king's reign ; with a rancorous recapitulation of 
every particular which could be conſtrued into a breach of privilege ; the 
hackneyed repetition of fears and jealouſies, popiſh plots and invaſions, and 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance in demanding the king's aſſent to every propo- 
ſition they could make againſt his perſon and government. A ſpirit of can- 


dour, ſincerity, injured innocence, and good ſenſe, breathes through all the 


king's anſwers. He frankly acknowledged the errors of his former conduct; 
reminded them of the atonement he had made by his ſubſequent conceſſions ; 
refuted the cruel calumnies which had been forged to his prejudice ; explained 
his motives for refuſing to comply with their demand; and expreſſed the moſt 
earneſt deſire of promoting the happineſs of his people. If you think (ſaid 
he, in his laſt anſwer) you have a right to demand what you pleaſe, and in 
«© whatever ſtile you judge proper; and, if we cannot refuſe it, nor give the 
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< reaſons of our refuſal, without being accuſed of having violated your pri- 
<« vileges, or of having been adviſed by the enemies of the kingdom, and 
% fautors of the rebellion in Ireland, as we are in the votes upon our meſſage, 
dated at Huntington; you will reduce our rights to a very ſmall compaſs. 
In plain Englith, this is taking from us the liberty of ſpeech ; a deprivation 
* which would be unjuſt, even if we were a ſubject : but, being your king, 
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& we leave it to others to find a ſuitable name for ſuch conduct. The two Rutworth, 


houſes, with a view to make a merit of their condeſcenſion, paſſed a bill for 
[eſtabliſhing the militia, as the king had recommended that method to parlia- 
ment; but, when it was preſented to his majeſty, he refuſed his aſſent, becauſe 
he himſelf was excluded from all ſhare in the regulation. He fignified his 
reaſons: for witholding his aſſent. They replied, in a declaration, and he an- 
ſwered their reply. They then ordered their ordinance to be put in execution: 
the king publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all perſons to execute their or- 
dinance, on pain of being declared perturbators of the public peace : and, on the 
other hand, the parliament iſſued a freſh declaration, prohibiting all the ſub- 


jects from yielding obedience to the king's proclamation, as being contrary to 


the laws of the realm. 

{$ XLV. When the king retired to the North, the two houſes ſuſpected that 
he had formed a deſign for making himſelf maſter of Hull; and therefore 
they petitioned that he would order the magazine to be tranſported from that 
place to the Tower of London. He gave them to underſtand, that he could 
not conſent to their requeſt, until he ſhould know for what purpoſe it was in- 


tended ; and that, ſhould they attempt to tranſport his magazine, withdut his 


order, he ſhould look upon ſuch an attempt as an expreſs violation of his rights. 
Notwithſtanding this declaration, and a petition preſented to the king by the 
gentlemen of Yorkſhire, deſiring that the magazine might not be removed, 
the parliament cauſed the greater part of it to be depoſited in the Tower. 
Charles certainly intended to take poſſeſſions of Hull, and ſecure the arms he 
had purchaſed with his own money. Such ſteps were, at this juncture, not 
only excuſeable, but even neceſſary, for his own preſervation. - On the twenty - 
third day of April, he preſented himſelf before the gates of Hull, with a re- 
tinue of three hundred horſe, and demanded entrance, which was refuſed by 
Sir John Hotham the governor, who appeared upon the rampart, and told 
him, that he could not receive his majeſty, and ſuch a numerous train, without 
betraying the truſt repoſed in him by the parliament ; but that he might enter 
with twelve attendants. The king conſented to exclude all his retinue, except 
thirty followers : but Hotham refuſing to open the gates on theſe terms, the 
king ordered two heralds to proclaim him a traitor, and retired to Beverley, 
where he paſſed the night. Next day Hotham was-again ſummoned to open the 
gates, with promiſe of pardon for his former diſobedience ; but he remained 
inflexible, and Charles returned to York, extremely chagrined at his diſap- 
pointment. He demanded reparation of the parliament for the inſult he had 
ſuſtained. He quoted laws to prove it was the king's office to defend the 


realm, and take charge of garriſons and magazines; and he claimed that of 


Hull in particular, as having been purchaſed at his own private expence. The 
parliament maintained that Hotham had done his duty, pretending that the 
laws had committed the ſtrengths and magazines of the kingdom to the 1o- 
vereign, as a depoſit to be employed for the preſervation, not the ruin of the 


people. 
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people. This conteſt produced a number of meſſages, declarations, anſwers, 
and replies; and, in the mean time, the king's friends endeavoured to obtain 


poſſeſſion of Hull, by maintaining a correſpondence with an officer of the gar- 
riſon, who diſcovered the deſign to the governor, and he ſent intelligence of this 
affair to the two houſes. The attempt had been made by means of a gentleman 
named Beckwyth, who, on the miſcarriage of his ſcheme, retired to York; 
and thither the houſes diſpatched a meſſenger to take him into cuſtody, but 
the king would not allow him to execute the order. | 
$ XLVI. Charles, now laying aſide all hope of accommodation, began to 
prepare for war in earneſt. He had already gained over Goring, governor of 
Portſmouth ; and the queen was employed in Holland in purchaſing artillery, 
arms, and ammunition. The earl of Northumberland lord high admiral, 
being old and infirm, the king conferred the command of the fleet upon Sir 
John Pennington, who was devoted to his intereit : but the houſes remonſtrated 
againſt his choice ; and, in a paper tranſmitted to the lord keeper Littleton, 
who had by this time repaired to the king at York, inſiſted upon his majeſty's 
appointing the earl of Warwick commander of the navy. Charles, incenſed 
at this demand, as well as at the diſreſpectful manner in which it was commu- 
nicated, refuſed to comply with their deſire : nevertheleſs, Warwick found 
means to uſurp the command, by the intrigues of the parliament, and the in- 
fluence of Northumberland, who favoured his intereſt. The two houſes be- 
gan to put in execution their ordinance touching the militia, and the trained- 
bands of London were muſtered in their preſence. They ſent deputies to York, 
on pretence of delivering a meſlage to the king, concerning Hull and the mi- 
litia ; and, when he would have diſmiſſed them with an anſwer, they told him 
they had orders to remain at York, where they acted as ſpies upon his conduct. 
In order to diſcredit the proceedings of his adverſaries, he ſent private directions 
to all his friends in both houſes, to abſent themſelves from the parliament, 
and attend his perſon; and this command a conſiderable number obeyed the 
more willingly, as their lives were in continual danger from the inſolence of 
the populace, and the violence of thoſe members by whom the multitude was 
actuated. | | 
$ XLVII. The king having aſſembled the freeholders of Yorkſhire, pro- 
teſted, in a public ſpeech, that he had retired to the North with a view to pre- 
ſerve the peace of that part of his dominions, and not to make it the ſeat of 
war; a deſign of which he had been falſely accuſed. He ſaid the two houſes 
had ſent their deputies to brave him, even as far as York : that as they had 
deprived him of his magazine at Hull ; begun to execute their ordinance con- 
cerning the militia, and approved the treaſon of Sir John Hotham, he could 
no longer doubt that his perſon was in the moſt imminent danger. He there- 
fore reſolved to appoint a-guard, and demanded their approbation and affiſt- 
ance. Though the gentlemen of that country were generally well affected to 


his majeſty, they were mingled with a good number of malecontents ; and 


theſe being practiſed upon by the committee of the two houſes, preſented pe- 


titions, diſapproving of the king's propoſal ; which, however, was reliſhed by 


the majority. A troop of horſe-guards was immediately formed of thoſe 
gentlemen who voluntarily inliſted themſelves for that ſervice, under the com- 
mand of the prince of Wales; and one regiment of trained-bands was ordered 
to do duty without intermiſſion, | 
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$ I. Deſcription of the oppoſite parties. & II. New conteſt between the king and 


the two houſes. & III. The houſes preſent the king with nineteen propoſitions. 
$ IV. They impeach the abſent lords. The navy revolts from the king. IV. 
His attempt upon Hull. & VI. He ſets' np the rayal ſtandard at Nottingham. 
$ VII. Meſſages between the king aud the two honſes. & VIII. Prince Rupert 
dlefeates a detachment ef the parliamentarians at Worceſter, & IX. Battle of 
- Keinton, or Edgebill, & X. Vigour and reſolution of the two houſes. & XI. 
They ſend deputies to the king at Colebrock, & XII. He ſurpriſes Brentford. 
$ XIII. He retreats to Oxford. ' & XIV. He refutes the declaration of the two 
houſes. . & XV. Their arbitrary methods of raiſing ſupplies. & XVI. Battle of 
Hepton-heath. & XVII. Progreſs of Sir Ralph Hopton in Corumal. S XVIII. 
Treaty at Oxford ineffetual. & XIX. Reading taken by. the earl of Eſſex. 


XX. Prince Rupert beats up the enemy's quarters at Thame. Death of 


Jobn Hambden. & XXI. The earl of Stamford routed by the royaliſts at Strat- 
ton. S XXII. Battle of Lanſjdown-hill, & XXIII. Waller is defeated on 
Roundway-down. & XXIV. Theroyalifts take Briſtol by aſſault. XXV. The 
two houſes ſend deputes to Scotland. & XXVI. The: king undertakes the' fiege 
of Glouceſter. & XXVII. Conſpiracy of Edmund Waller againſt the two' houſes. 
 CXXVII. Several noblemen retire from parkament to the king's quarters. 
S XXIX. The earl of Effex ſent to the relief of Glouceſter. & XXX. Battle of 
Newbury. Death of lord Falkland. & XXXI. The earls of Bedford, Clare, 
end Holland, abandon the king. & XXXII. The two houſes ſubſcribe the ſolemn 
league and covenant. $XXXUI. The Scots afjemble' an army. & XXXIV. 
The king and queen-mother of France ſend over an ambaſſador, to offer their 
mediation for a peace between the king and parliament. & XXXV. The king 
ſummons the lords and commons to Oxford. & XXXVI. He concludes à truce 
with the rebels in Ireland. & NNXVU. Declaration of. the lords and commons 
at Oxford, againſt the Scots, ru enter England. & XXXVIII. The troops 
from Ireland are routed at Naniwich by Sir Thomas Fairfax. & XXXIX. 
Prince Kupert totally defeats the parliamentariaus at Newark. & XL. Battle 
of Marſton-Moor. S XL Lord Hopton worſted at Arlesford. & XLII. The 
king retires to Worceſter. SXLIII. Aion at Cropredy-bridge. & XLIV. 
Fiſex's infantry diſarmed in the Weſt, & XLV. Second batile of Newbary., 
$XLVI. Archbiſhop Laud is convitted and executed. & XLVII. Treaty of 
Uxbridge. S XLVUL Difference between the, presbyterians. and independents. 
g XIX. The houſes new-moael the army, and paſs the ſelf-denying ordinance. 
L. Vifories obtained by the earl of Montraſe in Scotland. 


1 HE nation was now divided between. the king and the two houſes. 
The greater part of the old nobility and antient families in the king- 
dom, who valued themſelves upon the loyalty and virtue of their anceſtors, ad- 


hered to the cauſe of their ſovereign, which was alſo ſuſtained by all thoſe who 


wiſhed well to the antient conſtitution and the hierarchy. .; All in general whom 


nature had endowed with generoſity and benevolence of diſpoſition, whole man- 
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ners were poliſhed by ſocial and elegant intercourſe, and whoſe minds were en- 
larged by a liberal education, glowed with ardour in the cauſe of injured roy- 
alty, upon which nothing reflected more luſtre than the approbation and at- 
tachment of the learned, loyal, and venerable univerſity of Oxford *. The 
oppoſite faction was compoled of thoſe whom the court had perſonally diſ- 
obliged ; of ſuch as wanted to fiſh in troubled waters; of republicans and pro- 
teſtant diſſenters ; comprehending a great number of corporations, manufacturers, 
and the lower claſs of people, inflamed with the ſpirit of fanaticiſm. The 
traders were generally averſe to the king, partly from the diſcouragements to 
which commerce had been ſubjected during this reign ; partly from a ſpirit of 
independence become licentious and inſolent; and partly from hatred and emu- 
lation of the antient families which adhered to the intereſt of their ſovereign : 
but the greateſt advantage the two houſes enjoyed over the monarch, was the 
countenance and ſupport of the city of London, the great reſervoir of the na- 


tional wealth and credit. | 

 $1I. The king iflued a proclamation for transferring the courts of juſtice to 
Vork; but the houſes at Weſtminſter prevented the execution of this order. 
He likewiſe commanded major-general Skippon to attend his perſon ; but he 
received a contrary order from the parliament, which he choſe to obey. On the 
nineteenth of May, the two houſes publiſhed a remonſtrance or declaration, 
as a reply to the anſwers which the king had made to ſome former addreſſes ; 
and he refuted them by another declaration. They recapitulated as uſual all 
the errors of his conduct; they arrogated to themſelves the power of a parlia- 
ment, as if a parliament could exiſt without the concurrence of the ſovereign : 
they magnified their own meaſures for the preſervation of Ireland; they ex- 
patiated upon the imminent danger to which the nation was expoſed ; and they 
aſcribed all thoſe dangers to the malignant party by which the king was miſled. 
Charles, on the other hand, vindicated himſelf from their aſperſions; detected 
the abſurdity and preſumption of their aſſuming the appellation of a parlia- 
ment; recriminated upon their conduct, their infolent expreſſions, their acts 
of arbitrary power and their ſupporting individuals who had been guilty of 
high treaſon. He demonſtrated the fallacy of their imputing to him the delay 
in ſending ſuccours to Ireland; and the falſity of thoſe dangers, plots, and 
conſpiracies, which they themſelves had feigned, for the purpoſes of blacken- 
ing the character of their ſovereign, and keeping up the terment of the nation. 
Charles never ſhone ſo much as in his adverſity, which called forth the exer- 
tion of thoſe faculties which are not ſo much employed in the ordinary oc- 
curences of life. He ſtood collected within himſelf with admirable fortitude, 
depended upon his own lights, diſcloſed a ſurpriſing extent of underſtanding, 


»The king was attended at Vork by lord Saville, Dunſmore, Mowbray, and Martravers; 


Littleton, keeper of the ſeals; the marquis of Howard of Charleton, Lovelace, Mohun, Sey- 


Hertford, governor to the prince of Wales; lord 


Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate; the duke of Rich- 


mond, the earls of Southampton, Devonſhire, 
Clare, Monmouth, Carnarvon, Cumberland, 
Salisbury, Cambridge, Weſtmoreland, Rivers, 
Newport, Lindſey, Bath, Dorſet, Northampton, 
Briſto!, Berkſhire, Dover, lords Newark, Rich, 


Coventry, Capel, Gray of Ruthven, Pawlet, 


mour. Sir P. Wych comptroller, Secretary Ni- 


cholas, Sir J. Colepepper chancellor of the ex- . 


chequer, lord chief juſtice Banks. Many other 
noblemen were employed in the king's behalf in 
different parts of the kingdom ; and, among the 
members of the lower houſe who retired to York, 


was Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, 


and 
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and reaſoned with great ſtrength of argument and precifion. His meſlages, 


anſwers, and declarations, are cloſe, clear, and nervous; though the moſt 


maſterly of thoſe performances were penned by the lord Falkland, a nobleman 


equally remarkable for the elegance of his mind, and the moderation of his 


temper. | 

5 lll On the twentieth day of May, the commons paſſed ſeveral votes, im- 
porting, That the king had formed a deſign to make war upon the parliament: 
That ſuch a deſign was contrary to his coronation-oath, and tended to the diſ- 
ſolution of government: and, That all aſſiſting him in this war ſhould be re- 
puted and puniſhed as traitors. Then they ſent a petition to the king, de- 
firing he would diſmiſs the troops he had levied ; otherwiſe they ſhould be 
obliged to ſecure the peace of the kingdom by more effectual means. In his 
anſwer he reproached them with having appointed a guard to themſelves; and 
with having commanded the ſheriffs of counties to oppole all ſuch perſonsas ſhould 
aſſemble by order of his majeſty. On the ſecond day of June, they preſented 
him with nineteen propoſitions for re-eſtabliſhing a good underſtanding between 
the king and parliament ; with which, if he had complied, he muſt have ſhame- 
fully given up, to an inveterate faction, the whole regal power, prerogative, 
and dignity : he muſt have contributed to the total overthrow of the conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate, betrayed the intereſt of his ſucceſſors, reduced him- 
ſelf to the moſt diſgraceful dependence upon his perſonal enemies, and ren- 
dered his name a reproach among the princes of the earth. To theſe propoſals 
he wrote ſuch an anſwer as muſt have ſatisfied every perſon whoſe judgment 
was not biafſed by rancour and prepoſſeſſion; but he had to do with a ſet of men 
who had planned a total revolution of government, and who had proceeded 
too far in this deſign to recede with ſafety, For this reaſon, all their votes, 
reſolutions, remonſtrances, and declarations, were evidently calculated to irri- 


tate and alarm the minds of the people, inflame animoſities, and widen the 


breach between the ſovereign and the two houſes of parliament z whereas 
Charles, from the beginning of this parliament, bent his whole endeavours 
towards the re-eſtabliſhment of a good underſtanding between him and them, 
by repeated conceſſions, redreſſing grievances, and parting with the moſt un- 
_ doubted prerogatives of his crown. This was the great aim of his whole con- 
duct, except when he was provoked by inſults, or ſeduced by raſh counſel into 
ſome indifcretions, from which the moſt upright and cautious minds are not 
wholly exempt. 

$ IV. The two houſes having received intelligence that the queen had fold 
or impawned ſome of the crown-jewels at Amſterdam, publiſhed an order, de- 
claring all thoſe concerned in felling or pawning thoſe jewels, or in raiſing 
money for the king, enemies of the ſtate. The commons likewiſe ordered the 
ſherifts of counties to ſummon the members who had withdrawn themſelves 


from parliament, to reſume their ſeats before the ſixteenth day of June, on 


pain of a certain fine, and ſuch other puniſhment as the houſe ſhould think 
proper to inflict. At the ſame time the upper houſe ordered nine of their 
members, who had retired to York, to appear at their bar on the eighth day 
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of June, as delinquents. As they excuſed themſelves by letters from obeying Ruſhworth. 


this order, the commons preſented an impeachment againſt them : the 
lords publiſhed a ſentence, excluding them from fitting in their houſe during 
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the continuance of this parliament, and condemning them to impriſonment in 


the Tower, for ſuch a period of time as the houſe ſhould think proper to pre- 


ſeribe. On the tenth day of June, the two houſes having received intimation 


chat the king had granted commilſions to levy troops, publiſhed propoſals for 
borrowing either money or plate for the defence of the kingdom. Charles, 


informed of this meaſure, wrote a letter to the mayor of London, forbidding 
the citizens to lend money to the two houſes. They forthwith iſſued a 
declaration, repreſenting the abſolute neceſſity of putting themſelves in a 
poſture of defence, againft the violent deſigns of the king; and he publiſhed 
a long anſwer, reproaching them with their outrageous proceedings, contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the realm: at length, by a printed order, they pro- 
hibited all perſons from publiſhing any declaration of the king, or other writing, 
contrary to the ordinances of parliament. The king, ſuppoſing that the captains 
of his navy were generally well affected to his perſon, deprived the earl of 
Northumberland of the poſt of high admiral; ordered the earl of Warwick 
to reſign his command, which was given to Sir John Pennington ; and wrote 
to every individual captain, commanding him to weigh anchor from the 
Downs,” and fail directly to Burlington-bay. The captains were very well 
diſpoſed towards his majeſty ; but the ſcheme was executed in ſuch a dilatory 
and indiſereet manner, that Warwick found an opportunity to tamper with 
the individuals, and confirm them in their attachment to his command, which 
was renounced by two only; and theſe being arreſted, were ſent priſoners to 
London. 8 | 

$ V. Mean while, the earl of Newcaſtle took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, and Tinmouth, for the ſervice of his majeſty, who had by this time 
received a ſmall ſupply of arms and ammunition from Holland, by means of 
the queen, and his ſon-in-law the prince of Orange. He appointed the earl of 
Hertford his lieutenant-general in the weſtern counties: the earl of Lindſey 
was 'veſted with the command of the army under the command of the king 


' himſelf : Sir Jacob Aſhley was conſtituted general of the infantry ; and the 


command of the cavalry was reſerved for the king's nephew prince Rupert, 
brother to the elector palatine. The lord Digby, in his paſſage from Holland, 
had been taken pritoner in diſguiſe, and conveyed to Hull, where finding it 
impoſſible to remain long concealed from the knowlege of many perſons well 
acquainted with his features, he diſcovered himſelf to Hotham, in confidence of 
his honour and generoſity. The governor diſmiſſed him with the warmeſt 
profeſſions of duty and attachment to the king; and aſſured him, that if his 
majeſty would appear before the place with the leaſt ſhew of an army or ar- 
tillery, he would capitulate immediately after the firſt diſcharge, Charles, in- 


fluenced by this promiſe, aſſembled a number of militia, with about ſeven hun- 


dred horſe, and formed the blockade of Hull, after having publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, ſpecifying his reaſons for undertaking the ſiege ; and ſummoned the 
town to ſurrender. But by this time Hotham was ſo narrowly watched by his 
own ſon, and the other officers of the garriſon who were devoted to the two 
houſes, that he excuſed himſelf from the performance of his promiſe ; and the 
king, being deſtitute of means to carry on the ſiege in form, was obliged to 
deſiſt from the enterprize. In the mean time he had received an addreſs from 
the two houſes, beſeeching him to diſcontinue his warlike preparations, _ 
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his forces from Hull, diſhand his troops, and withdraw his garriſons from 
Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, and other places in- the county of Lincoln; on which 
conditions they promiſed to lay aſide the preparations they had begun to make 
in their own defence. Their terms the king rejected, and in his turn preſented 
them with propoſals, to which they made no ſatisfactory anſwer. About the 
beginning of Auguſt, Goring governor of Portſmouth declared for the king, 
and was immediately blocked up by ſea and land; the earl of Warwick com- 
manding the fleet, and the militia of the adjacent parts being aſſembled by a 
committee of the two houſes, appointed for that ſervice. The governor 
having neglected to furniſh the place with falt and corn, was in a few days 
obliged to capitulate, and retired to Holland. During this ſhort blockade, 
the king publiſhed a declaration, recapitulating all the cauſes of his complainr 
againſt the two houſes ; declaring them guilty of high treaſon, and forbidding 
his ſubjects to obey their orders. 
$ VI. At the fame time he iſſued a proclamation, commanding all perſons 
who were able to bear arms, to repair, on the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt, to 
Nottingham, where he intended to ſet up the royal ſtandard, in conformity 
with the antient practice of the Engliſh kings, when, upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, they needed the aſſiſtance of their people. Mean while, he detached 
the earl of Hertford, and ſome other noblemen, to manage his intereſt in the 
weſtern counties. He himſelf repaired to Lincoln, where he borrowed the 
arms of the trained-bands for the uſe of his new-levied troops ; and from thence 
he marched to Nottingham, where he reviewed his cavalry, to the number of 
even hundred horſemen, well mounted and accoutred. Hearing that the earl 
of Eſſex was on his march with two regiments of infantry, to take poſſeſſion 
of Coventry, he advanced to that city with his horſe, in order to anticipate the 
enemy; but he was refuſed admittance by the mayor, and returned to Not- 
tingham very much chagrined, leaving the command of the cavalry to Wil- 
mot the commiſſary- general, who next day retreated ſhamefully, before twelve 
hundred men of the enemy's infantry, eſcorted by one troop of horſe. The king's 
proclamation had produced fo little effect, that when the royal ſtandard was 
{et up at Nottingham, not a ſoul appeared but a few trained-bands aſſembled 
for that purpoſe. Every countenance was overſpread with melancholy and de- 
jection; and the ſtandard being blown down by a ſtorm, this accident was in- 
terpreted into an unlucky omen. Indeed nothing could be more melancholy 
than the proſpect of this unhappy monarch, deſtitute of troops, arms, ar- 
tillery, and ammunition, except a very inconſiderable ſupply, altogether ina- 
dequate to his neceſſities, ſurrounded by timorous friends, diſtracted by jar- 
ring councils, wanting even the neceſſaries of life, and threatened by a power- 
ful faction, which had not only deſpoiled him of his revenue and authority, 
but alſo intereſted the majority and richer part of the nation in its rebellious de- 
ſigns : nay, he was expoſed to the moſt immediate hazard from a body of 
his adverſaries, conſiſting of five thouſand foot ſoldiers, and fifteen hundred 
cavalry, who had by this time taken poſſeſſion of Coventry. 
$ VII. In this emergency, the king, by the advice of his council, ſent the 
earls of Southampton and Dortet, Sir John Colepepper, and Sir Wlliam Udall, 
with a meſſage to the two houſes, propoſing a treaty for an accommodation, 
declaring his firm reſolution to maintain the true religion, and the privileges of 
| | his 
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his people; proteſting that he earneſtly defired peace; and that, ſhould his 


| propoſal be rejected, God would not impute to him the blood that might be 


ſhed in the courſe of their diſpute. The deputies were treated with great in- 
ſolence and contempt by both houſes ; and their anſwer imported, that with- 
out derogating from the privileges of parliament, they could not treat with the 
king, until he ſhould have revoked thoſe proclamations by which they were de- 
clared guilty of high treaſon. In a ſubſequent meſſage, he promiſed to revoke 
thoſe proclamations, and take down his ſtandard, as ſoon as they ſhould fix a 
day for recalling their declarations, by which all his friends and adherents were 
treated as traitors to their country. They inſiſted on their former anſwer, aſ- 
ſuring him, that if he would return to his parliament, after the revocation 
which they had propoſed, he ſhould receive ſenſible marks of their fidelity and 
obedience z but that the parliament, as repreſentative of the kingdom, would 
never ſuffer itſelf to be put in competition with his majeſty's pernicious coun- 
ſellors. Then they publiſhed a declaration, proteſting that they would never 
lay down their arms, until the king ſhould have abandoned the delinquents to 
the juſtice of parliament. Charles ſent a third meſſage, in which he ſaid the 
public ſhould judge whether he or they had manifeſted the warmer ſollicitude 
for peace; that ſhould they in the ſequel deſire to treat, he would always re- 
member, that the blood to be ſhed was that of his ſubjects ; and that he would 
return to his parliament as ſoon as the cauſes of his abſence ſhould ceaſe. To 
this they returned a very acrimonious anſwer, charging his ſoldiers with having 
committed the moſt violent outrages, and himſelf with having not only careſſed 
the agents of the Iriſh rebels, but alſo with having ſeized the ammunition, 
cloathing,- and horſes, provided for the reduction of thoſe rebels, in order to 
be employed againſt his own parliament. Charles, in a ſubſequent declaration, 


abſolutely denied the truth of thoſe imputations ; obſerving, by way of re- 


crimination, that the two houſes had made no ſcruple of uſing againſt their 
ſovereign one hundred thouſand pounds, raiſed for the relief of Ireland; that 
though the houſe of commons was compoſed of above five hundred members, 
two hundred had been obliged to relinquiſh their feats, by the violence and 
threats of the majority; and that, of one hundred peers, not above ſixteen 
continued to fit in the upper houſe of parliament. Fro 
$ VIII. During this conteſt, the earl of Eſſex aſſembled at Northampton an 
of ſixteen thouſand men, well armed, with an excellent train of artillery. 
The king, diffident of his ſafety at Nottingham, began his march towards 
Wales, with a ſmall number of troops, ill provided, in hope of ſecuring 
Cheſter and Shrewſbury, At Wellington, in the neighbourhood of Derby, 
he harrangued his little army, proteſting, in the preſence of Almighty God, 
that he would maintain the true proteſtant religion, as eſtabliſhed in the 


church of England; that he would defend the rights and privileges of his. 


ſubjects; and particularly obſerve thoſe laws to which he had given his aſſent 
in the preſent parliament. He found himſelf obliged to uſe ſome horſes de- 
figned for the ſervice of Ireland, and to borrow arms from the militia of the 
places through which he paſſed. The inhabitants of Shrewſbury received him 
with the warmeſt demonſtrations of joy and affection. There he eſtabliſhed 
his head-quarters ; and the number of his troops increaſed ſo conſiderably, 
that in a few days he found himſelf at the head of ten thouſand infantry, and 


four 
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four thouſand horſe. He was ſupplied with money by ſome friends in London; 
the loyal univerſity of Oxford dedicated the plate of all their colleges to his 
ſervice; and their example was followed by the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Sir John Byron had been ſent to Oxford for this ſupply, with a ſmall detach- 
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ment of cavalry; and prince Rupert, who had aſſumed the command of the 


horſe, was detached with another body to Worceſter, in order to meet and ſecure 
Byron in his return. Mean while, the earl of Eſſex reſolving to fix his head- 
quarters in this city, ordered Nathaniel Fiennes to advance, and take poſſeſſion 


of the place; but, this officer finding Byron had entered it with his convoy, re- 


tired with precipitation. Immediately after his departure, prince Rupert arrived 


with his brother Maurice, and had ſcarce alighted, when he perceived five hun- 


dred horſe of Eſſex's army, commanded by colonel Sandys, advancing through 
a defile juſt at hand. He and his company immediately mounted; and, with ad- 
mirable courage and preſence of mind, attacked the enemy as they came out of 
the lane: they were totally routed, after having left their commander and about 
thirty men killed on the ſpot; and ſeveral officers were taken. The ſucceſs of 
this firſt ſkirmiſh wonderfully inſpirited the royaliſts, and impreſſed the enemy 
with a terror of prince Rupert, who had given ſuch an early proof of extraordi- 
nary conduct and bravery. He forthwith conducted his convoy to Shrewſbury, 
where the plate was coined for the king's uſe; and next day the earl of Eſſex 
took poſſeſſion of Worceſter, where he reſided for ſome time, during which he 
ſecured the cities of Hereford, Glouceſter, and Briſtol. 

$ IX. The king had no ſooner aſſembled an army, with which he thought 
he could act upon the offenſive, than he began his march from Shrewſbury to- 
wards London; and in two days after his departure, the earl of Eſſex put him- 
ſelf in motion to attend his rear. On the twenty- ſecond day of October, the 
armies were within ſix miles of each other. The king having received intelli- 
gence that Eſſex had advanced to Keinton, a village on the . 6 of War- 
wickſhire, drew up his army on Edgehill, about two miles from the enemy ; 
and on Sunday the twenty- third day of the month, gave them battle. The army 
of Eſſex was ſuperior in number to the royaliſts, who did not exceed ten thou- 
ſand horſe and foot. He poſted Ramſey, a Scottiſh officer, at the head of a 
thouſand horſe, on the left wing. He himſelf commanded the line of infantry, 
with about two regiments of cavalry, extending from Keinton towards Edge- 
hill; and Sir William Balfour acting under the earl of Bedford, was intruſted 
with a ſtrong body of horſe as a reſerve. The king's right wing of horſe was 
commanded by Prince Rupert, the left by commiſſary Wilmot, and Sir Arthur 
Aſhton. The earl of Lindſey, though general, fought on foot at the head of 
his own regiment, Sir Edmund Verney knight-marſhal carried the king's 
ſtandard ; and Sir John Byron formed the reſerve with his own regiment only. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon, prince Rupert advancing to charge the 
left wing of the enemy, Sir Faithfull Forteſcue, with his whole troop, deſerted 
from Ramſey, and joined the prince, who charged their adverſaries with ſuch 
fury, that they were immediately routed, and purſued for two miles. Wilmot 
and Sir Arthur Aſhton met with the ſame ſucceſs againſt the right wing of 


Ruſhwax th. 
Clarendon. 


Eſſex; and the reſerve under Byron joined in the purſuit, leaving the infantry on 


both ſides to diſpute the fortune of the day. During this conteſt, Sir William 


Balfour advancing with his reſerve, fell upon the flank of the royaliſts, and did 
| | great 
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great execution. The earl of Lindſey was mortally wounded, and his ſon the 
lord Willoughby, taken priſoner, while he endeavoured to reſcue his father; 
Sir Edmund Verney being ſlain, the ſtandard fell into the hands of the enemy, 
but was recovered by the valour of captain John Smith. The king's whole in- 
fantry was thrown into confuſion, and himſelf with his two ſons in great danger 
of being taken. When prince Rupert and Wilmot returned from the purſuit, 
their troops were ſo fatigued and ſcattered, that they could not be brought into 
order ſo as to renew the charge; and night approaching, left the fate of the day 
undecided. Each fide kept its ground, and next morning both armies fronted 
one another. About five thouſand combatants lay dead on the field of battle, 
the greater number of theſe having been killed by the king's cavalry. Beſides 
the earl of Lindſey, and Sir Edmund Verney, the king loſt the lord Aubigney, 
brother to the duke of Richmond and Lenox. Among thoſe who fell on the 
other ſide, were the lord St. John of Bletnezo, eldeſt {on to the earl of Boling- 
broke, and Charles Eſſex, an officer of reputation. Lord Willoughby, Sir Tho- 
mas Lunsford, Sir Edward Stradling, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction in the 


king's army, were taken. His ſoldiers ſuffered greatly from the cold, which was 


very ſevere in the night; and indeed, both ſides ſeemed to think themſelves 
vanquiſhed. Eſſex retired to Warwick caſtle ; and the king having apppointed 
Ruthven general of his army, in the room of the earl of Lindfey, marched to 
Banbury, and ſummoned the caſtle to ſurrender. Though the garrifon con- 
ſiſted of eight hundred infantry, and a troop of horſe, they immediately capitu- 
lated; and one half of the ſoldiers inlifted in the king's army. Here he left 
a garriſon, under the command of the earl of Northampton, and next day en- 
tered Oxford, where he was received with joy and acclamation. 2 
$ X. The two houſes, though they arrogated to themſelves the victory, were 
nevertheleſs overwhelmed with coniternation, when they learned the particulars 
of the battle; while the king's friends at London ſeized this opportunity of exag- 
gerating the exploits of the royaliſts, and expatiating upon the neceſſity of a 
peace. On the day that preceded the battle, the two houſes had publiſhed a decla- 
ration, taxing the king with having given commiſſions to papiſts, with having ſent 
perſons to levy troops at Hamburgh, and in Denmark, encouraged Iriſh rebels, 
and entertained ſeveral perſons 3 guilty of high treaſon, namely lord 
Digby, Oneal, Williams, Pollard, and Aſnburnham. They likewiſe affirmed, 
that the jeſuits had collected money for his uſe in foreign countries; and for 
theſe reaſons, they reſolved to engage in a ſolemn covenant, hoping they ſhould 
be joined by the Scots, according to the treaty of peace ſubſiſting between the 
two kingdoms. Charles publiſhed two anſvrers, in which he poſitively denied 
the truth of their imputations; and affirmed there was a great number of papiſts 
in their army. In their reply to this anſwer, they inſiſted upon his having granted 
commiſſions to catholics, whom they named : at the ſame time, they publiſhed 
a. petition, preſented to the king by the catholics of Lancaſhire, begging per- 
miſſion to provide themſelves with arms for his fervice ; and his majeſty's an- 
fwer, in which he complied with their requeſt. Ar ſuch a juncture, when the 
conſtitution was unhinged, and the legiſlature divided within itſelf ; when the 


king was ſtripped of his prerogative, and a powerful faction had actually taken 


arms againſt his perſon, it was natural, it was juſt in him, to embrace the 
offers of his ſubjects, for his own preſervation ; and it was- prudent to wave 
| | diſtinctions, 
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diſtinctions, which he could not maintain with any regard to his perſonal ſafety. 
As he claimed the victory at Edgehill, he, in order to fortify his pretenſions, 
and intimidate his adverſaries, ſent. an offer of pardon to the city of London, 
and ſeveral other towns which had declared for the two houſes. His ſecret 
friends took all occaſions to magnify the advantage, and inſpire the people with 
an averſion to the war. On the other hand, the parliament reſolved to demand 
peace, to exert their utmoſt endeavours for putting themſelves in a condition to 
maintain the war, and to deſire the aſſiſtance of the Scots, in caſe it ſhould be 
found neceſſary. 

$ XI. The army of Eſſex was immediately recruited by a great number of 
apprentices, who enliſted in conſequence of an ordinance, importing that all the 
time of their ſervice in the field ſhould be reckoned as part of their apprentice - 
ſhip; and they ſent a declaration to Scotland, deſiring their brethren of that 
kingdom to prepare forces to cover their frontiers from the attempts of the 
popiſh army, which the earl of Newcaſtle had raiſed in the north of England. 
The king, by the advice of his friends in London, reſolved to approach thar city, 
before the agitation produced by the battle ſhould ſubſide, hoping that ſome 
commotion would be raiſed in his favour, With this view he advanced to 
Reading, which was abandoned with precipitation by Harry Martin, who com- 
manded the garriſon compoſed of the parliament's troops. This motion alarmed 
the two houles to ſuch a degree, that they diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, 
to deſire he would grant a ſafe- conduct for a committee of lords and commons, 
to attend him with an humble petition. He complied with their requeſt, ex- 
cepting againſt Sir John Evelyn, who had been proclaimed a traitor. The 
houſes would not admit of this exception, eſpecially as they received informa- 
tion that the earl of Eſſex was on his march to London; but, the king proceed- 
ing as far as Colebrook, their appetite for peace recurred. The apprehenſion 
of the people grew clamorous and importunate ; and the earls of Northumber- 
land and Pembroke, with three members of the lower houſe, waited upon his 
majeſty with a petition, that he would chooſe his reſidence at ſome place in the 
neighbourhood of London, where he might conveniently treat with a commit- 
tee of parliament, about preventing further bloodſhed, and re-eſtabliſhing the 

ace of the nation. | 

$ XII. The deputies received a very favourable anſwer from the king, who 
pitched upon the caſtle of Windſor, which was in their poſſeſſion; and they re- 
turned with a ſeemingly ſincere deſire of peace, to make their report to their 
conſtituents, when this fair proſpect of an accommodation was ruined by the 
impetuoſity of prince Rupert. He was a youth of a very obſtinate temper, and 
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ungracious addreſs. Far from craving the advice of more experienced officers, Ruſworth. 


he had payed no deference to the king's orders, ſince he firſt engaged in the ſer- 
vice; and acted entirely from the ſuggeſtions of his own headſtrong ambition. 
He now advanced with all the cavalry as far as Hounſlow, and underſtanding 
that Eſſex had taken poſſeſſion of Kingſton, Acton, and Brentford, ſo that he 
was in danger of being intercepted, he ſent a meſſenger to the king, deſiring he 


might be ſuſtained by the reſt of the army. The infantry immediately began Ci gend 5. 


their march, and the avenues of Brentford being barricaded by the enemy, the 
place was taken by aſſault, after a warm action, in which the king's troops tool: 
above five hundred priſoners, eleven pair of colours, fifteen pieces of cannon, 
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and a large quantity of ammunition. The houſes loudly exclaimed againſt this 
attack, as a proof of the king's inſincerity, and perfidious dealing, though they 
had no reaſon to complain, as they had not demanded a ceſſation; and their. 
general had taken poſſeſſion of Kingſton and Acton, after their committee had 
waited upon his majeſty. Nevertheleſs, he ſent a meſſage to the parliament, im- 
porting, tnat what he had done was in conſequence of the motions of Eſſex; 
that he was ſtil] cordially diſpoſed to peace, and would expect their deputies at 
Brentford. His meſſenger was maltreated and impriſoned; the two houſes 
affirmed, that the king's deſign was to ſurprize and plunder the city of London; 
and they ordered the mayor to ſend the trained-bands to reinforce the earl of 
Eſſex. By this conjunction he was rendered much ftronger than Charles. Both 
armies faced one another a whole day, on the heath, near Brentford ; and, in the 
evening, the king wheeled off to Kingſton, which the enemy had quitted. He 
lay at Hampton-Court, from whence he retired to Oat-lands, where firſt hear- 
ing how his character was aſperſed, touching the attack at Brentford, he, in a 
meſſage to the houſes, repeated his reaſons for the ſtep he had taken, complained 
__ of thoſe falſe imputations, and told them he would move to a greater diſtance from 
London, that they might prepare their propoſals, without any apprehenſion ; or, 
that if they were averſe to a treaty, he was content to put an end to the miſeries 
of his people by one deciſive battle. Mean while, he directed his forces to re- 
tire to Reading, and diſmiſſed the priſoners he had taken, after they had pro- 
miſed upon oath that they would never bear arms againſt their ſovereign. 
$ XIII. The parliament having received offers of men and money from the 
citizens of London, influenced by Pennington the mayor, paſſed an ordinance,, 
that all ſuch as ſhould furniſh men, money, horſes, or arms for the ſervice, ſhould 
be repayed with intereſt ; and for ſuch payment, they engaged the public faith 
of the kingdom. They reinforced the army, careſſed the earl of Eſſex, and 
conſtituted him ſole general. Then they petitioned the king to return to his 
parliament, with his royal, not his martial attendance. To this addreſs he returned a 
ſuitable reply, ſtill expreſſing his deſire to treat of an accommodation. They 
declared he had no mind to peace; and ordered their general to march with his 
army to Windſor, after their chaplains Downing and Marſhal had abſolved the 
ſoldiers of the oath they had taken at Brentford, to abſtain from carrying arms 
againſt the king. All hope of peace being now vaniſhed, Charles left a ſtrong 
garriſon. in Reading, under the command of Sir Arthur Aſhton, while he him- 
ſelf marched with the reſt of his army to Oxford. Wallingford in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, the Brill on the edge of Buckinghamſhire, and Banbury 
were ſecured with garriſons; and the 1 for the horſe were eſtabliſhed 
| at Abingdon : ſo that he commanded Oxfordſhire and Berkſhire, and inſlu- 
l egnced the counties of Buckingham and Northampton. Marlborough in Wilt-. 
ſhire being held for the parliament by Ramſey, a Scottiſh officer in their ſervice, 
the king ſent thither Wilmot, now appointed lieutenant-general of the horſe, with 
a ſtrong detachment, which entered the town by aſſault; they took the governor, , 
officers, and a thouſand priſoners, and returned ſafe to Oxford with four pieces. 
of cannon, and great ſtore of arms and ammunition.: but, this advantage was 
in ſome meaſure ballanced by the misfortune that befel the lord Grandiſon, who, 
with three or four regiments of horſe and dragoons, was taken by the enemy at 
f Wincheſter ; from whence, however, he made his eſcape to Oxford. 
| CXTIV. The 
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XIV. The king's next ſtep was to refute the declaration which the two 
houſes had ſent into Scotland. Commiſſioners from that kingdom actually 
reſided in London; and, before the armies took the field, had exhorted the 
parliament to a reconciliation with his majeſty. He now ſent a meſſage to the 
privy- council of Scotland, complaining of the calumnies which had been cir- 
culated by the two houſes and their emiſſaries, to the prejudice of his character; 
recapitulating the injuries he had ſuffered, and exhorting his ſubjects of Scot- 
land to perſevere in their duty and allegiance. As the king's revenues were 
intercepted, he was enabled by the loyalty and generoſity of Oxford, the af- 
fection of his adherents, and particularly by ſums drawn from his friends in 
London, to defray the neceſſary expence of his army and houſhold, and even 
to make preparations for the enſuing campaign. When, according to cuſtom, 
he appointed ſheriffs in all the counties, the commons ordered that every perſon 
ſo nominated, ſhould be proſecated as a delinquent. Hearing that the king 
had ordered ſome of the priſoners taken at Edge-hill to be indicted for high 
treaſon, they declared all ſuch indictments illegal; inhibited the judges to pro- 
ceed ; and declared, that if any of their ſoldiers ſhould be executed, they would 
make retaliation upon thoſe they had taken priſoners. The king publiſhed a 
proclamation, forbidding all men to pay or receive the duty of tonnage and 
poundage; and the houſes declared that no perſon ſhould be moleſted on that 
account. They maintained agents in Holland, Bruſſels, and France. The 
prince of Orange had heartily engaged in the cauſe of his father-in-law; but 
the ſtates-general were united with the parliament by a conformity of civil and 
religious principles. They prevailed upon Franciſco de Melos, governor of 
Flanders, to diſcountenance the king's friends in that country. The king of 
Spain had been incenſed againſt Charles for having concluded a league of amity 
with the crown of Portugal. He had encouraged and aſſiſted the rebels in 
Ireland, and now his ambaſſador at London carried on an intimate correſpon- 
dence with the two houſes. Richelieu, the French miniſter, had been concerned 
in exciting the firſt commotions in Scotland. La Ferte, the envoy from that 
crown, acted as a ſpy for the parliament z and the huguenots were attached to 
it by the ties of religion. 

$ XV. In order to raiſe money for their occaſions, the two houſes ordered 
that committees ſhould be named for borrowing money and plate to ſupply the 
wants of the army; and that they ſhould take into cuſtody all proviſions of 
money, plate, and horſes, to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
They ordained, that Iſaac Pennington, mayor of London, and a certain num- 
ber of aldermen and-citizens, ſhould be veſted with authority to impower fix 
perſons of every ward in London to aſſeſs all perſons who refuſed to contri- 
bute in ſums not exceeding the twentieth part of their ſubſtance; to diſtrain 
goods for this purpoſe, to receive rents, to compound debts, and even to im- 
priſon whole families. The king publiſhed a declaration, explaining the per- 
nicious conſequences of ſuch an arbitrary tyrannical impoſition, which deſtroyed 
the moſt eſſential privileges of the people: he required that his loving ſubjects 
would not ſubmit to ſuch an extravagant ordinance, or give any aſſiſtance to 
the army of the rebels, on pain of incurring ſevere puniſhment and perpetual 
infamy. A great number of citizens, well affected to his majeſty, prepared a 
petititon to the parliament, recommending a treaty for peace; but the two 
Oo 2 | houſes 
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houſes refuſed to receive it, on pretence that it had been framed by delinquents, 
Another, of the ſame tenor, was drawn up by the inhabitants of Weſtminſter, 
who were treated in the fame ignominious manner. The mayor and aldermen, 
at the inſtigation of the parliament, ſent deputies to the king, with a petition, 
deſiring him to diſband his army, and return to his parliament. To this he 
returned an anſwer by a gentleman, who was permitted to read it before the 
common-council of the city, aſſembled for that purpoſe ; and in preſence of a 
committee of lords and commons, who had taken proper precautions to pre- 
vent its having any effect to his advantage. The parliament ſeemed to have 
nothing ſo much at heart as the extirpation of epiſcopacy, for which the com- 
mons prepared a bill; and, by their intrigues, it paſſed the upper houſe, where 
otherwiſe it would have met with oppoſition. They obſerved, that this was 
the ſole condition upon which the Scots would take arms in their behalf; and 
they inſinuated to thoſe whom they knew extremely averſe to this meaſure, 
that, in caſe of a treaty with the king, this bill would alarm him with ſuch 
apprehenſions for the church, that he would be glad to redeem the hierarchy 
with ſome ſignal conceſſion. This great point being gained, they began to 
prepare propoſitions of peace to be preſented to his majeſty. | 

XVI. Mean while the civil war continued to rage in different parts of the 
kingdom. The earl of Newcaſtle, having levied forces for the king's ſervice 
in the North, was oppoſed in his paſſing the river Tees, - that ſeparates the 
biſhopric of Durham from Yorkſhire, by young Hotham, at the head of a ftrong 
detachment from the army of lord Fairfax, who commanded for the parlia- 
ment in that country: but the earl forced his paſſage, and took poſſeſſion of 
York with eight thouſand men. He afterwards artacked the intrenchments 
of Fairfax at Tadcaſter; but met with ſuch a warm reception, that he was 
obliged to retire, after a very obſtinate action. At Giſborough Sir Hugh 
Cholmley defeated fix hundred men in the king's ſervice, commanded - 
colonel Slingby, who was taken, with a good number of his followers : and 
the town of Leeds, garriſoned by fifteen hundred men, under Sir William Sa- 
ville, was affaulted and taken by young Fairfax, fon to the general. In the 


' ſouthern parts of the kingdom, Sir William Saville, for the parliament, redu- 


ced Farnham, Wincheſter, and Chicheſter. In February, prince Rupert took 
Cirenceſter by aſſault, and made twelve hundred priſoners. Lord Brook, in 
attacking ſome of the king's troops intrenched at Litchfield, loft his life; but 
the poſt was taken by his followers. Theſe, under Sir John Gill, being rein- 
forced by Sir William Brererton from Nantwich, advanced to Stafford, in queſt 
of the earl of Northampton, who gave them battle on Hopton-heath, though 
they amounted to three times his number. Their horſe were immediately 
routed ; but the earl, being diſmounted, was ſlain, after he had given repeated 
proofs of perſonal proweſs, and refuſed quarter from the hands of ſuch infamous 
rebels. Sir John Byron, who commanded the victorious cavalry, would have 
attacked them the next day; but they retired by favour of the darkneſs. 
Lord Herbert, who had undertaken the ſiege of Glouceſter, was ſurpriſed by 
Sir William Waller, who routed his forces, and took a great number of pri- 


ſoners. Then he reduced the caſtle of Chepſtow, and made himſelf maſter of 


Monmouth. | 
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$ XVII. The war was carried on with ſtill greater vigour in the weſtern 
counties. The marquis of Hertford had been appointed general for the king in 
that part of the country, and eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Bath; but the 
earl of Bedford, who commanded for the parliament, having raiſed a conſiderable 
force, obliged him to retire into Wales ; from whence he detached Sir Ralph 
Hopton into Cornwall with about five hundred horſe, to manage the king's 
intereſt in that county. This gentleman was well received in Cornwall; and 


the whole county, through the influence of Sir Bevil Greenvil, declared for his 


majeſty. Hopton, having aſſembled three thouſand Corniſhmen, drove the 
commiſſioners of the parliament from Launceſton, where they had made ſome 
levies, and afterwards from Saltafh ; but, as they refuſed to ferve in any other 
county, he diſmiſſed them after this ſervice : nevertheleſs, he found means to 
maintain about five hundred regular troops, with which he made incurſions 
into Devonſhire. The parliament, alarmed at his ſucceſs, formed an army of 


the forces they had raiſed in the counties of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, and 


conferred the command of it upon the earl of Stamford. This nobleman ſent 
a ſtrong detachment into Cornwall, under Ruthven, a Scottiſh officer, gover- 
nor of Plymouth, who paſſed the river Tamar near Saltaſh, and advanced to 
Bradock-down in the neighbourhood of Liſkard, where he was encountred and 
defeated by Sir Ralph Hopton. Ruthven fled to Saltaſh, which he endeavoured 


to fortify; and the earl of Stamford, who had omg as far as Launceſton, 


in order to join Ruthven, retired to Taviſtock. The victors dividing their 
forces, part of them marched with lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton to Sal- 
taſh, which they took by aſſault; Ruthven eſcaping by fea to Plymouth. The 
other diviſion, conducted by Sir John Berkley, Sir-Bevil Greenvil, and colonel 
Aſhburnham, - advanced to Taviſtock, which the earl of Stamford abandoned 
at their approach. Immediately after theſe tranſactions, the inhabitants of De- 
vonfhire and Cornwall agreed to a neutrality, that the feat of war might be re- 
moved from theſe two counties. The ſame expedient was propoſed in York- 
ſhire; and the articles were actually drawn up between the lord Fairfax for the 
parliament, and Henry Bellaſis, heir apparent of the lord Falconbridge, who 
adhered to his majeſty. Theſe were ſubſcribed by the principal perſons of 
either party; but the parliament diſowned the tranſaction, reprimanded Fair- 
fax, expreſſed their deteſtation of a neutrality, and ordered him to proceed 
according to his former inſtructions. About the middle of February, the 

ueen, who had ſent repeated ſupplies of arms and ammunition from Holland 
or his majeſty's ſervice, took ſhipping for England; and, arriving at Burling- 
ton-bay, was received by the earl of Newcaſtle, who eſcorted her to York, 
from whence ſhe was afterwards conducted to Oxford. 


$ XVIIE. The two houſes, having finiſhed their propoſitions, demanded of 


the king a ſafe-conduct for a committee, which was granted in favour of the 
earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Holland, the lords viſ. 
counts Wenman and Dungarnon, Sir John Holland, Sir William Litton, 
William Pierpoint, Bulſtrode, Whitelock, Edmund Waller, and Richard Win- 
wood. They ſet out for Oxford in the latter end of January, and met with a 
very gracious reception from his majeſty, to whom the earl of Northumber- 
land preſented the propoſitions, importing, That he ſhould diſband his army, 
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return to parliament, leave delinquents to juſtice, allow the papiſts to be diſ- 
armed, paſs the bill for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, and others for compelling re- 
cuſants to abjure popery, for removing malignant counſellors, ſettling the 
militia according to the deſire of the parliament; in a word, to relinquiſh all 
his prerogative, and leave himſelf at the mercy of the two houſes. He, in 
his turn, propoſed that his revenue, magazines, towns, forts, and ſhips 
ſhould be reſtored; that every tranſaction, contrary to law and the king's 
right, ſhould be annulled; that all illegal power, claimed by the parliament, 
ſhould be renounced ; that a bill might be brought into the houſe for main- 
taining the Book of Common Prayer againſt ſectaries; that all perſons excepted 
in the treaty ſhould be tried by their peers ; that there ſhould be an immediate 
ceſſation of arms, and a free trade carried on through the whole kingdom. 
Conferences were opened upon theſe articles; but as neither ſide would make 
the leaſt conceſſion to the other, the two houſes recalled their commiſſioners, 
and broke off the treaty, ' Neither king nor parliament had, from the begin- 
ning, the leaſt hope of ſucceeding in this negotiation ; for though a few 
moderate men on each fide were extremely deſirous of peace, the majority 
of the leading men were eagerly bent upon a continuation of the war, in which 
they found their account. The king himſelf was over-ruled by the perſuaſions 
of tome who enjoyed too great a ſhare of his confidence. Te Xo L's 

$ XIX. During this congreſs he detached prince Rupert, to open a commu - 
nication between Vork and Oxford; and he had already made himſelf maſter 
of Bromicham and Litchfield, when he was recalled to undertake the rehef of 


Reading, which by this time was beſieged by the earl of Efſex. The garriſon 


was commanded by Sir Arthur Aſhton ; but he being wounded in the begin- 
ning of the ſiege, the command devolved upon colonel Fielding. A- ſmall 


reinforcement. of: three hundred-men, with a ſupply of powder, was thrown 


into the place by lieutenant-general Wilmot; notwithſtanding which the town 
was not thought to be in a defenſible condition, and Fielding demanded a ca- 
pitulation ; mean while hoſtages were mutually given for a ceſſation of arms, 
The king began his march from Oxford, to relieve the place; but, after an 
unſucceſsful attempt, was obliged to retire :+ ſo that Fielding ſurrendered 
the town on condition of being permitted tor: retire with all the honours of 
war. He had, however, neglected to ſtipulate for the ſafety of the deſerters, 
who were executed by order of Eſſex, whoſe ſoldiers inſulted the garriſon as 
they marched out, and even plundered the waggons, in contempt of the capi- 
tulation : an outrage which the king's ſoldiers retaliated in the ſequel, as often 
as they found an opportunity. Fielding was tried by a .court-martial, and 
condemned to death 2 having ſurrendered Reading upon ſuch conditions: but 
he was pardoned in conſideration of his former ſervices, and lived to ſignalize 
his courage and fidelity on many different occaſions, | E 
$ XX, The earl of Eſſex being joined by Sir William Waller, who had by 
this time reduced Hereford, and made an unſucceſsful attack upon Worceſter, 
he received orders from the two houſes to march towards Oxford, where the 
king was ſuppoſed to be in great diſtreſs from want of ammunition. He ac- 
cordingly advanced to Thame, within ten miles of that city. While he remained 
in this poſt, colonel Urrey, a Scottiſh officer, who had ſerved in Germany 
with general Ruthven, now created earl of Brentford, took this opportunity of 


2 | deſerting 
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deſerting to the king, and perſuaded prince Rupert to beat up the quarters of 
the enemy, after having F them of their diſpoſition. To 
demonſtrate the practicability of ſuch an exploit, he propoſed to go as a volun- 
teer, with a detachment which he conducted to part of theſe quarters, where 
he defeated ſome regiments, and brought a good number of priſoners to Ox- 
ford. Prince Rupert, encouraged by his ſucceſs, complied with his advice, in 
making a more vigorous attack upon that part of their army which was quar- 
tered at Thame. They departed from Oxford with a ſtrong body of horſe; 
and, taking a long circuit in the night, arrived by break of day at Wickham, 
where they cut in pieces two regiments of the enemy: they attacked another 
quarter with the ſame ſucceſs, and attempted to retire by a bridge, at which 
they had left a ſufficient guard. By this time the earl of Eſſex had taken 
the alarm, and detached part of his cavalry, to detain the prince until he ſhould 
be able to advance with the infantry, They overtook him on the ſkirts of 
Chalgrave-field, where he wheeled about, and charged them with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity, that they betook themſelves to flight, after having loſt ſome of their 
beſt officers ; and, among the reſt, the celebrated John Hambden, who had 
acted as colonel of a regiment ſince the beginning of the war, and proved in 
many encounters that his courage was equal to any of his other extraordinary 
endowments. The candour and moderation, for which this gentleman was 
diſtinguiſhed, in the beginning of the oppoſition to the king's meaſures, had 
given way to a violence of animoſity againſt the antient conſtitution, and the 
perſon of his ſovereign, by whom he had been declared guilty of high treaſon. 
This was an affront he could never forgive : he became paſſionate and even 
ferocious, diſcouraged all overtures towards an accommodation; and now his 
death ſtruck a damp into the hearts of the whole faction. Other officers of 
diſtinction were lain or taken priſoners. The army under Eſſex was diſpirited 
by theſe checks, diminiſhed by diſtemper, and in want of neceſſaries; ſo that 
he thought proper to remove from Thame, and put his troops into quarters of 
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On the other hand, prince Rupert returned in triumph to Oxford, and recom- 
mended Urrey to the king in ſuch warm encomiums upon his courage and con- 
duct, that he received the honour of knighthood, and was preferred to the 
command of a regiment. | | 
$ XXI. The King's affairs ſtill wore a favourable aſpect in the weſtern 
counties, where the neutrality was over- ruled, as in the North, by the votes and 
declarations of the parliament. Major Chudleigh, with a body of the enemy, 
made an attempt upon Launceſton; but, being repulſed, retired to Okington. 
About the middle of May, the earl of Stamford marching into Cornwall, at the 
head of ſeven thouſand horſe and foot, with a train of artillery, encamped on the 
top of a hill near Stratton, and detached Sir George Chudleigh with twelve hund- 
red cavalry, to ſurpriſe the high ſheriff of the county at Bodmin. The Corniſh 
loyaliſts, under lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, ſeized this opportunity 
of attacking their infantry, in the abſence of their horſe. They formed their 
ſmall army into four diviſions, and attacked the hill in ſo many different parts. 
After a very warm conteſt they met upon the ſummit, diſarmed major- general. 
Chudleigh, routed the parliamentarians, and took. poſſeſſion of their. cannon, 
and camp, while the earl of Stamford retired with precipitation to Exeter; 
and. 
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and Sir George Chudleigh, with their cavalry, took the fame route from Bod- 
min, as ſoon as he was informed of the earl's diſaſter. The victorious loyaliſts, 
having received orders to join prince Maurice and the marquis of Hertford, 
who had advanced as far as Somerſetſhire, began their march; and joining the 
marquis at Chard, the two bodies, thus united, amounted to above foen thou- 
ſand men, in excellent order, with a good train of artillery : thus ſtrengthened they 
took Taunton, Bridgewater, and Dunſtar- caſtle, almoſt without oppoſition, 
XXII. The two houſes, immediately after the battle of Stratton, ſent Sir 
William Waller, to raiſe an army in the county of Somerſet, in order to re- 
trieve their affairs. He acted with ſuch ſecrecy and diſpatch, that a detach- 
ment from his army endeavoured to beat up the quarters of the marquis at 
Somerton, before he had any intelligence of their approach. They were, 
however, repulſed by the earl of Carnarvon, who purſued them ſo far that he 
tell into a kind of ambuſcade, formed by a ſtrong party of Waller's dragoons, 
before which he was obliged to retreat in his turn, till he was ſuſtained by 
prince Maurice; a very {mart action enſued, in which the prince exhibited 
repeated proofs of the moſt intrepid bravery, and the enemy were routed with 
conſiderable loſs. The royaliſts, having reſted a few days at Wells, advanced 
towards Sir William Waller, who had fixed his head-quarters at Bath, and 
received from London a reinforcement of five hundred cavalry, ſo completely 
armed with cuiraſſes and defenfive armour, that the loyaliſts termed them the 
lobſters; and, in the ſequel, found them generally irreſiſtible, After ſomefkirmiſhes 
that were fought with various ſucceſs, the marquis and prince Maurice marched 
to Marsfield, five miles beyond Bath, in the road to Oxford. Waller, whoſe 
aim was to prevent their joining the king, immediately took poſſeſſion of Lanſ- 
down hill, which he fortified with breaſt · works and cannon. Then he detached 
a body of horſe towards Marsfield, from whence they were driven back by the 
loyaliſts, who drew up their forces in order of battle on the plain; but, per- 
ceiving how 3 the enemy was poſted, they began to retreat to 
their old quarters. aller immediately ſent his whole cavalry to fall upon their 
flank and rear; and the new regiment of cuiraſſiers did great execution; ſo that 
the king's horſe, hitherto deemed invincible, were broken and diſmayed : never- 
theleſs, they were rallied by the valour and activity of their officers, and the 
enemy fled in their turn. Then the royaliſts attacked the hill with ſurpriſing 
courage, and e ſummit after a very obſtinate engagement; the enemy 
retiring behind a ſtone-wall, where they faced the king's troops in good order 
till night, and then retired to Bath, by favour of the darkneſs. The marquis 
was left in poſſeſſion of the field; but the victory was not purchaſed without 
conſiderable damage. Sir Bevil Greenvill was killed in the attack, together 
with a good number of excellent officers; and next morning, as Sir Ralph 
Hopton and ſerjeant-major Sheldon rode about the field, they were blown up 
with gunpowder, eight barrels of which happened to be in a waggon, and 
took fire either by treachery or accident. The major died next day, tg the un- 
ſpeakable regret of the army, by which he was beloved for his courage and ami- 
able diſpoſition ; and Sir Ralph Hopton was ſo miſerably ſcorched, that they 
deſpaired of his recovery. The loſs of this great man, who was the darling 
of the ſoldiers, they deemed equivalent to a defeat, and retreated with heavy 
hearts to Marsfield, 2 

XXIII. 
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$ XXIII. The marquis then reſolved to join his majeſty, and began his 
march for Oxford; but Waller hung upon his rear with ſuch vigilance and 
activity, that he found it impracticable to reach that city with his whole army. 
It was therefore reſolved, that he and prince Maurice ſhould fight their way 
through the enemy; and that the infantry and cannon ſhould remain at the 
Devizes, until the general could return with a reinforcement from Oxford. 


This reſolution they executed; and Sir William Waller beleaguered the De- 


vizes. The earl of Crawford marching at the head of his own regiment of 
horſe, with a convoy of ammunition to the relief of the beſieged, was inter- 
cepted by a ſtrong body of the enemy's cavalry, and hardly eſcaped with the 
loſs of his whole convoy. They were by this diſappointment reduced to baer 


diſtreſs, and hampered ſo cloſe by Sir William Waller, that it would have been 


impoſſible to defend the place for any length of time. The king know- 
ing the importance of relieving them, no ſooner underſtood their ſituation, 
from the prince and the marquis, than he detached lord Wilmot, with fifteen 
hundred cavalry, and two field- pieces, to their aſſiſtance. Waller immediately 
drew up his forces on Roundway- down, about two miles from the Devizes, in 
order to prevent the junction of Wilmot and the king's troops; and Wilmot 
reſolved to give him battle, in hope that the infantry would march out and 
join him during the engagement. Waller advancing with his whole cavalry, 
to charge the royaliſts, met with ſuch a warm reception, that his invincible re- 
giment of cuiraſſiers were broken and diſperſed, and his horſe routed with 
great ſlaughter. Then the Corniſh infantry rug from the Devizes, and 
joining the victorious Wilmot, attacked the enemy's foot with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that almoſt the whole body was either killed or taken priſoners ; and Waller 
fled with a few followers to Briſtol, in which there was a garriſon of the par- 
liament's troops. This victory was obtained on the thirteenth day of July, 
which was doubly. fortunate for the king, who, at that very time, met the 
queen on the field of Keinton, and with her received above two thouſand in- 
fantry, and one thoufand horſe, well armed, together with fix pieces of 
cannon, two mortars, and one hundred waggons of ammunition, which were 
conveyed in ſafety to Oxford. 7 | : 

$ XXIV. In order to take advantage of the conſternation with which Wal- 
ler's defeat had overwhelmed the parliament and their adherents, [Charles 
conſented to the fiege of Briſtol, projected by prince Rupert; and the whole 
army was employed in this enterprize. The Corniſh troops took poſt on the 
ſide of Somerſetſhire, and the prince eſtabliſhed his quarters on the fide of Glou- 
ceſter. Nathaniel Fiennes commanded in the place, at the head of five and 
twenty hundred foot, and a regiment of dragoons. The town was in a good 
poſture of defence, and the caſtle well fortified, and ſupplied with men, 
proviſion, and ammunition. In a council of war, it was determined to pro- 
ceed by aſſault; and the troops began the attack on both ſides of the town 
with ſurpriſing intrepidity. The Corniſh men met with ſuch difficulties from 
the nature of the ground, and the obſtinate defence of the beſieged, that, not- 
withſtanding their undaunted courage and refolution, they were repulſed with 
ſlaughter, with the loſs of many gallant officers. © On the other fide, where 
the place was more acceſſible, * prince Rupert had. better ſucceſs. Colonel 
Waſhington entered the line, and made reom for the horſe to follow. The 
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enemy forthwith abandoned their poſts and retired within the town; ſo that the 
aſſailants, at the expence of much blood, had only obtained poſſeſſion of the 
ſuburbs, and retained little hope of making themſelves maſters of the, city, 
when the governor demanded a parley. He obtained an honourable capitula- 
tion, in conſequence of which he ſurrendered the town, and marched out with 
his arms and baggage : but his ſoldiers were inſulted and plundered by the 
royaliſts, in revenge for the treatment they themſelves had met with at Read- 
ing ; and many other outrages were committed in the city, on the ſuppoſition 
that the inhabitants were diſaffected to the cauſe of his majeſty. The reduction 
of Briſtol, though it greatly ſwelled the tide of the king's proſperity, coſt him 
a number of excellent officers, the loſs of whom he ſeverely regreted. Of the 
Corniſh men, major Kendall, Sir Nicholas Stanning, and the two colonels 
Trevannion and Buck, were either ſlain or mortally wounded in the attack. 


| In the diviſion hs reve Rupert, the colonels Launsford and Moyle were ſhot 


from windows, after they had entered the ſuburbs; and the lord viſcount 
Grandiſon died of the wounds he received on this occaſion. He was a young 
nobleman of unblemiſhed honour, invincible courage, and inviolable fidelity. 
Fiennes governor of Briſtol was tried by a court-martial for having ſurrendered 
that city in a cowardly manner, and condemned to death; but the ſentence 
was remitted by the earl of Eſſex, and he ſpent the remainder of his life in 
foreign countries. „ 7 | 

$ XXV. About this time the earl of Newcaſtle, in the North, encountered 
the lord Fairfax on Atherſton-moor, where the parliamentarians being totally 
routed, Fairfax retreated with the remains of them into Hull, of which he 
was appointed governor, in the room of Hotham, whom the two houſes had 
committed to cuſtody. To complete their chagrin, the moſt violent animoſity 
began to rage between the earl of Eſſex and Sir William Waller. The earl 

W jealous of this favourite, and tired of the war; and Waller taxed 

im with negle& of duty, in allowing the queen to paſs unmoleſted to 

Oxford, and in ſuffering Wilmot to relieve the Devizes. All theſe concurring 
calamities made ſuch impreſſion upon the two houſes, that they ſent Sir Wil- 
liam Armyne, young Sir Henry Vane, and two other members, as a deputa- 
tion to their brethren in Scotland, deſiring they would immediately advance 
with an army to their aſſiſtance. The king had, before this happy turn of his 
affairs, iſſued a declaration, declaring the proceedings of the two houſes to be 
void, as the members did not enjoy the freedom and liberty of parliament ; 
and now he publiſhed a declaration, re-capitulating his late ſucceſſes, repeating 
the proteſtation he had made in the beginning of war, expreſſing his eager de- 
fire of peace, his intention to govern by the laws of the land, and maintain the 
privileges of parliament, and requiring his good ſubjects to aſſiſt him vigor- 
ouſly with men and arms, plate, money, and horſes, that he might the ſooner 
be enabled to put an end to the calamities of the nation. 
S XXVI. This declaration co-operating with the victories he had gained, 
produced ſuch effects among his adverſaries and their adherents, that if he had 


marched directly to London, before the fears of the parliament ſubſided, in all 


Oy the war would have been finiſhed to his honour and advantage; but 
e had caſt his eyes upon the city of Glouceſter, the poſſeſſion of which would 
have made him maſter of the whole Severne, and enabled him to ſupply his 
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garriſons at Worceſter and Shrewſbury from the city of Briſtol, the command 
of which was now beſtowed upon prince Rupert, though the government was 
veſted in Sir Ralph Hopton, promoted about this time to the dignity of a 
baron. The garriſon of Glouceſter was commanded by : colonel Maſſey, a 
ſoldier of fortune, who had formerly ſerved in the king's army under colonel 
William Leg, during the laſt war with Scotland. This gentleman ſounded 
his inclination towards his majeſty by a letter, to which he returned a very 
blunt anſwer; but he in private deſired the meſſenger to tell colonel Leg, that 
the king might depend upon his attachment. He ſaid, if prince Rupert ſhould 
be ſent to beſiege Glouceſter, he would defend it to extremity; but to his ma- 
jeſty in perſon, he would ſurrender at the firſt ſummons, In conſequence of 
this promiſe, Charles reſolved to march thither without delay. He detached 
prince Maurice and the earl of Carnarvon towards Dorcheſter, with a body of 


horſe and foot, to extend his intereſt in the weſtern counties; and he himſelf, 


attended by the marquis of Hertford, ſet out for Glouceſter, in the neighbour- 
hood of which he arrived on the tenth day of Auguſt. He forthwith ſent a 
trumpet, to ſummon the town to ſurrender ; andthe meſſenger returned with two 
meagredeputies, who demeaned themſelves with great inſolence, and preſented a 
paper, declaring the citizens would, with God's help, keep the town, according to 
the commands of his majeſty, ſignified by both houſes of parliament. This was 
ſubſcribed by the governor, the mayor, thirteen aldermen, and a great num- 
ber of the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
the king's council reſolved that the place ſhould be beſieged ; and Sir William 
Vayaſour, who commanded for his majeſty in South Wales, was ordered to 
draw his forces to the foreſt- ſide of the town, to overawe and reſtrain the be- 
ſieged, who had broken down the bridges, ſet fire to the ſuburbs, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. | | 

$ XX VII. Mean while, the parliament, which had hitherto acted with ſuch 
unanimity, began to be diſtracted with diviſions and conſpiracies. Edmund 
Waller, the celebrated poet, had, with keen ſatire, and admirable eloquence, 
oppoſed the violent counſels. by which the commons were governed. He en- 
joyed the confidence of the earl of Northumberland, Conway, and other per- 
tons of moderation, who deteſted the furious proceedings of the lower houſe. 
He concerted with his brother-in-law Mr. Tomkyns, and Mr. Chaloner the 
intimate friend of that gentleman, an aſſociation of the lords and citizens, to 


refuſe payment of the illegal taxes impoſed by the parliament without the royal 


aſſent. Their diſcourſe was overheard by a ſervant of Tomkyns, who be- 
trayed it to Pym. All three were apprehended, tried by a court-martial, 
and condemned to death. Tomkyns and Chaloner were executed on gibbets 
erected before their own doors: Waller redeemed himſelf by — 
againſt his friends, counterfeiting ſorrow and remorſe, bribing the puritanica 

miniſters, and paying a fine of ten thouſand pounds. Then the lords and 


commons ſubſcribed a covenant, which they impoſed upon their army, ex- 


preſſing their abhorrence of the late conſpiracy, and their reſolution to amend 
their lives; vowing that they would never lay down their arms ſo long as 
tae papiſts, in open war againſt the parliament, ſhould be ſcreened from juſtice 


and promiſing to contribute their uttermoſt in aſſiſting the two houſes againſt the 


king's army. The inſolence of the faction was now riſen to ſuch a pitch, that they 
openly accuſed the queen of high treaſon, and preſented an impeachment of her 
| | Pp 2 to 
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to the upper houſe, An inſult which the king reſented ſo warmly, that he 
iſſued a proclamation, forbidding his ſubjects to obey the orders of the two 


houſes, which he no longer acknowledged as the parliament. | | 
$ XXVII. Notwithſtanding theſe bold meaſures, the reduction of Briſtol 


was no ſooner known, than the lords began to deliberate upon expedients for 


peace, and communicated propoſitions for that purpoſe to the commons, which 
produced vehement debates, between the violent party and thoſe who were in- 
clined to a ſolid pacification; but at length it was determined by a majority, 
that the propoſitions ſhould be tranſmitted to his majeſty. The faction im- 
mediately began to ply all their engines to cloud this proſpect of an accom- 
modation. The pulpits reſounded with arguments and exclamations againſt a 
treaty : printed papers were diſtributed and paſted upon all public places, ex- 
horting the people to riſe as one man, and repair to the houſe of commons next 
morning, as twenty thouſand Iriſh rebels were landed for their deſtruction. A 
petition againſt peace was drawn up in the common-council, and preſented to 
the lower houſe by Pennington the lord mayor; and all Weſtminſter was 
filled with tumult. Many moderate members withdrew themſelves from the 
houſe, where they could no longer fit in ſafety ; while the others thanked the 
city for their petition and advice, and the propoſitions for peace were rejected, 
A great number of the wives of citizens delivered a petition for peace; but 
they were attacked, and many of them killed and wounded, by a troop of 
horſe commanded by one Harvey. The two houſes received Waller after his 
defeat with the warmeſt expreſſions of eſteem. He was choſen commander in 
chief of the forces and militia of London ; and they declared that they would 


enable him to take the field again, to relieve their diſtreſſed friends in the Weſt. 


They paſkd an ordinance to raiſe a new army, under the command of the earl. 
of Mancheſter, to oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle, and protect the aſſociated 
counties of Eſſex, Hertford, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntington, and 


Lincoln. Then they ſent a committee of both houſes to ſoothe the earl of 


Eſſex, who had been for ſome time diſguſted ; and had indeed conferred with 
the moderate party, upon expedients to force the two houſes into pacific mea- 
fures. Whatever arguments the committee uſed, he was perſuaded to re-adopt 
their ſentiments ; and his other friends fearing he would diſcover their deſign, 
withdrew themſelves from the parliament. The earl of Portland, lord Love- 


lace, and lord Conway, repaired to Oxford; and their example was followed 


by the earl of Clare. Theearls of Bedford and Holland eſcaped to the king's 
garriſon at Wallingford ; and the earl of Northumberland retired to his own 
houſe at Petworth in Suſſex. | 

$ XXIX. While the king was employed in the ſiege of Glouceſter, the 
city of Dorcheſter, Weymouth, and Portland, ſurrendered to the earl of Car- 
narvon, who left his army under the command of prince Maurice, and re- 
paired to the king, in diſcontent at ſome outrages which the troops had com- 
mitted with impunity. Sir John Digby routed a body of the parliament's 
forces at Torrington ; Barnſtaple and Bediford were ſurrendered to him without 
oppoſition ; and prince Maurice undertook the ſiege of Exeter, which was de- 
livered into his hands on capitulation, by the earl of Stamford. The fiege of 
Glouceſter proceeded ſlowly, from the king's want of neceſſaries for ſuch an 
enterprize ; and the valour and vigilance of Maſſey, who made repeated ſallies, 
in which the beſiegers ſuſtained incredible damage. , At length the earl of Eſſex 
N a under- 
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undertook the relief of the place. The two houſes ſupplied him with forces, 
among which he muſtered four regiments of the city trained-bands; and to- 
wards the end of Auguſt he began his march from London. The rendezvous 
of his troops was at Ayleſbury, where, being joined by the lord Gray, and re- 
inforcements from the affociated counties, he found himſelf at the head of 
eight thouſand infantry, and half that number of horſe. Then he continued 
his march by Brackley : though he was a little incommoded by a de- 
tachment of the king's horſe, ſent on purpoſe to harraſs him with light ſkir- 
miſhes, he proceeded with great expedition ; and the king's forces abandoning 
their works at his approach, entered Glouceſter in triumph, when the garriſon 
was reduced to extremity. Having ſupplied the town with proviſion, ammu- 
nition, and a reinforcement of ſoldiers, he marched to Tewkſbury ; from 
whence he made a ſudden motion to Cirenceſter, where he ſurprized two re- 
giments of the royaliſts, and ſeized a great quantity of proviſions prepared 
for the king's army : then he took his route through the northern parts of Wilt- 
ſhire, having marched twenty miles before the king was informed of his motions. | 
$ XXX. Prince Rupert was immediately detached over the hills, to inter- 
cept him in his march, and amuſe him with ſkirmiſhes, until the king in per- 
fon ſhould bring up the infantry. He performed this ſervice with fuch expe- 
dition, that before the enemy reached Newbury, he charged, and put their 
rear in confuſion ; and, though they behaved with great conduct and reſolu- 
tion, he compelled them to ſhorten their intended march, and take up their quar- 
ters at Hungerford. Next day, which was the ſeventeenth of September, 
the king took poſſeſſion of Newbury with his foot; ſo that Eſſex was obliged - 
to paſs the night in the open field; and was indeed in ſuch a ſituation, that in 
all probability he would have found it extremely difficult to extricate himſelf, 
had the royalifts avoided a battle: but he was obliged to the impetuoſity of 
ſome young officers, who deſpiſed ſuch maxims of caution. He drew up his 
men in order of battle, upon Bigs- hill, within a ſhort mile of Newbury, and 
made ſuch a diſpoſition as became a general: of his conduct and experience. 
The royalifts began to ſkirmiſh in ſmall ſucceſſive parties, until they were in- 
ſenſibly engaged fo far, that the king found it neceſſary to hazard a general 
action. The king's horſe charged with their uſual intrepidity, and even 
routed the cavalry of Eſſex; but they could make no impreſſion upon his 
foot, behind which the horſe rallied as often as they were put in confuſion. - 
The London trained-bands, in particular, oppoſed themſelves like a rampart 
againſt the efforts of the royaliſts, and managed their pikes with ſuch dexterity, . 
that prince Rupert attacked them in vain, at the head of his choice cavalry. The 
battle was fought all day, with equal obſtinacy on both ſides; and night parted - 
the combatants, before either army could claim the victory. The king recalled - 
his troops from the field ; and next morning the earl of Effex purſued his march 
towards Reading, which he reached with his cannon and baggage, after his rear 
had been ſeverely handled by prince Rupert, who charged it when entangled in 
defiles, at the head of his horſe, and one thouſand muſqueteers. Though the num- 
ber of men ſlain in the battle of Newbury was not very conſiderable, the king ſuſ- 
tained irreparable loſs in the fate of ſome worthy noblemen who fell in the en- 
= 7 The earl of Sunderland, a young nobleman of promiſing parts, was 
illed by a cannon-bullet. The earl of Carnarvon, who had ſerved his royal 
maſter with ſuch courage and ability, was run through the body with a —_ 
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and expired in an hour after he had received the wound; but the theme of uni- 
verſal lamentation was the death of the great, the good, the amiable Lucius 
Cary lord viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate, the darling of the muſes, the 
patron of learning and merit, the mirrour of integrity, and the pattern of 
conſummate virtue. This excellent perſon had conſtantly oppoſed the crown 
in thoſe meaſures which he deemed dangerous to the liberty of the ſubject, and 
the privileges of parliament : but, when he perceived the drift of the dema 
gogues was to ruin the conſtitution ; that the king had ſufficiently atoned for 
the errors of his conduct, during the firſt part of his reign, by the manifold 
conceſſions he had made in favour of his people, he diſclaimed their pro- 
ceedings, and eſpouſed the cauſe of his ſovereign in diſtreſs: yet, he was ſo 
much afflicted at ſeeing his country involved in the calamities of a civil war, 
that he loſt his former ſerenity of temper ; he became ſilent, penſive, and re- 
ſerved; and, in the midſt of his friends, the word Peace” often broke from 
him with a profound ſigh. He eagerly forwarded every. overture of an ac- 
commodation; and, that this conduct might not ſeem the reſult of perſonal timi- 
dity, he expoſed himſelf on all occaſions to the moſt imminent hazard, as if he 
had deſpiſed life, or been enamoured of danger. When his temper firſt 
changed, he began to neglect the exterior ornaments of his perſon, in which 
he had been formerly exact and curious; but, in the morning of the battle, 
as if he had foreſeen his fate, he beſtowed extraordinary pains upon his ap- 
parel, ſaying, the enemy ſhould not find his body in a ſlovenly condition. 
I am weary of the times (added he) and foreſee much miſery to my country; 
but believe I ſhall be out of it before night.” He charged in the front of 
lord Byron's regiment, and being ſhot in the belly, fell from his horſe ; but 
his body was not found till next morning. This is one of the moſt. finiſhed 
characters which we find upon record; and his death the more lamentable, as 
he died in the four and thirtieth year of his age. | oh 

$ XXXI. The earl of Eſſex having refreſhed his men at Reading, quitted 
that place, which was immediately ſecured for the king, with a ſtrong gar- 
riſon, commanded by Sir Jacob Aſhley ; and his majeſty retired to Oxtord. 
Eſſex, by ſlow marches, returned to London, where he was received with joy 
and acclamation ; and the two houſes appointed a ſolemn thankſgiving, not 
only for his ſucceſs in . relieving Glouceſter, but alſo for the ſignal victory 
he had obtained at Newbury. Indeed this action might have been fatal to the 
king, had Sir William Waller, who was quartered at Windſor with four 
thouſand horſe and foot, advanced to the aſſiſtance of Eſſex : but he did not 
at all intereſt himſelf in the fortune of that nobleman ; though they were after- 
wards formally reconciled to each other by the mediation of the two houſes, 
The king's little court was diſtracted by cabals. Prince Rupert thwarted the 
marquis of Hertford : the queen had her own favourites, among whom the 
principal was the lord Jermyn. The earls of Bedford, Clare, and Holland, 
were treated with coldneſs and reſerve, even after they had ſerved at the ſiege of 
Glouceſter, and behaved with remarkable gallantry at the laſt battle. They re- 
ſented this impolitic conduct of the king, who was incapable of diſſimulation; and 
took the firſt opportunity of returning to the parliament, from which they eaſily 
obtained forgivenneſs: the earl of Northumberland F of the recep- 
tion they had met with at Oxford, reſumed his ſeat in the houſe of lords, without 


being queſtioned, as he had never manifeſted his intention to deſert their cauſe. 
. | | 8 $ XXXII. 
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XXXII. The committee of the commons which Had been ſent into Scot- 
land, met with all the ſucceſs they could deſire in their negotiation with the con- 


vention of eſtates, and the general aſſembly of that nation. They declared 


themſelves ready to aſſiſt their brethren of England; and propoſed that the 
two kingdoms ſhould agree in a covenant for the extirpation of prelacy, and a 
more intimate union of the Engliſh and Scottiſh parliaments. A draught of 
ſuch a covenant was tranſmitted to the two houſes at Weſtminſter, where it was 
received with applauſe ; and ſubſcribed by the lords, commons, and aſſembly of 
divines. By this ſolemn league and covenant, they bound themſelves to pre- 
ſerve the reformed religion in the three kingdoms ; to promote a uniformity in 
doctrine and diſcipline ; to extirpate popery and prelacy ; to maintain the privi- 
leges of parliament and the liberties of the people; to defend his majeſty's per- 
ſon and authority, in the preſervation and defence of the true religion, and the 
liberties of the kingdom; to diſcover incendiaries and malignants, that they 
might receive condign puniſhment ; to promote a firm peace and union to all 
poſterity; to aſſiſt one another with all their power, renounce neutrality, and 
reſiſt temptation ; to humble themſelves for their ſins, amend their lives, and vie 
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with each other in the great work of reformation. This covenant was read in Whitelock. 


St. Margaret's church at Weſtminſter, in preſence of both houſes; and the com- 
mons ordered that it ſhould be taken next Sunday by all perſons in their reſpective 


pariſhes. The Scots, on this occaſion, were partly influenced by temporal in- 


tereſt, and partly by fanaticiſm. They began to fear, that ſhould the king tri- 
umph over the two houſes, he would retract all the conceſſions which had been 
extorted from him by the Scottiſh nation. They were inflamed with the hope 
of eſtabliſhing their darling preſpytery in England, and even extending it to 
the remoteſt regions, and ſome of them were allured with the proſpect of ſhar- 
ing the ſpoils of the royaliſtte. | | 

$ XXXIII. In the beginning of the ſpring, the earl of Loudon, chancellor 
of Scotland, with other commiſſioners of that kingdom, attended by their 
apoſtle Henderſon, had viſited the king at Oxford, and renewed their offer of me- 
diation. They even, in the moſt preſſing ſollicitations, recommended the preſ- 
byterian model of worſhip and diſcipline; and he was obliged to deſire they 
would be contented with the conceſſions he had already made in their favour. 
They met with no better ſucceſs, in requeſting him to ſummon a Scottiſh parlia- 
ment; and in demanding a paſſport for London, where they intended to confer. 


with the two houſes. Thus baffled in all their endeavours, they returned highly 


diſcontented, to their own country. As they could not prevail upon the king to 
convoke a parliament, the conſervators of the peace, lately choſen to maintain 
the confederacy with England, aſſembled in his majeſty's name, a convention of 
the eſtates, which, as well as the parliament, was veſted with power to leyy troops, 
and impoſe taxes, The duke of Hamilton, and his brother the earl of Lanerk, 
had undertaken to oppoſe the king's adverſaries in this aſſembly : bur, either 
from want of ſincerity, or power, they concurred with them in all their tranſ- 


actions. The Scottiſh covenanters were themſelves over- reached by the pro- 
found craft and impenetrable diſſimulation of Sir Henry Vane, who, though he 


hated preſbytery, as much as he was averſe to epiſcopacy, acquieſced in all, 
their demands, aſſiſted thein in drawing up the covenant, ſeemed to enter warmly 
into their religious views, and loudly extolled their diſcipline, which 1 his 
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heart he deſpiſed. Thus cajoled, and encouraged with the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand pounds, advanced to them on the credit of the two houſes, they began 
to aſſemble their forces with great alacrity; and, in a little time, their army 
amounted to twenty thouſand men, the command of whom they beſtowed upon 
their old general the earl of Leven, who accepted the office without heſitation, 
_ he had ſolemnly promiſed that he would never bear arms againſt his 


majeſty. In the treaty between the two nations, it was ſtipulated, that a com- 
mittee of the Scots ſhould always fit with the cloſe committee at Weſtminſter, 
for carrying on the war with equal authority; and that there ſhould be no treaty 
of peace without the joint conſent of the partiaments of both kingdoms. _ 

$ XXXIV. About this time, the count D' Harcourt arrived in London, as am- 
baſſador extraordinary from the king and queen regent of France, to offer their 
good offices towards a reconciliation between the =P and his parliament. He 
was received with great ceremony by the two houſes, and viſited the king at 
Oxford. At his return from thence, he ſent a paper to the earl of Northum- 


their majeſties of France, they would return ſuitable anſwers. He had, at his 
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predeceſſor. 3 Be 238 | | 
- $XXXV. The two houſes wn prepared a new great- ſeal, exactly re- 


enemy to the ſtate. It was committed to ſix commiſſioners, ſolemnly ſworn to 
execute the office of keepers of the great - ſeal, according to the orders of both 
houſes of parliament; and the firſt inſtance in which they uſed it, was a patent 
conſtituting the earl of Warwick lord high-admiral of England. The king 
having ſent writs to the judges of Weſtminſter for adjourning the term to Ox- 
ford, the meſſengers were tried by a court-martial as ſpies, and condemned to be 
hanged :/ one was accordingly executed, and the other committed to Bridewell. 


Charles, notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes in the courſe of the campaign, had met 


with divers checks that had an unfortunate influence on his affairs. Beſides his 
being obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Glouceſter, and the loſs he had ſuſtained at 
2182 | | | Newbury, 
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Newbury, three thouſand of the king's men, under major- general Goring, were 
defeated at Wakefield, by young Fairfax; and their commander fell into the 
hands of the enemy: lord Withrington with part of the troops belonging to 
the marquis of Newcaſtle's forces, were routed at Horn- caſtle in Lincolnſhire, 
by the earl of Mancheſter, lord Willoughby, and Oliver Cromwell: he was 
likewiſe obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Hull, which he had undertaken in conſe- 
- quence of a correſpondence with the two Hothams, who were detected and ſent 
riſoners to London; and the Scots were by this time in a condition to enter 
England. In hope of averting the ſtorm from Scotland, the peers at Oxford 
ſubſcribed a letter to the Scottiſh council of ſtate, repreſenting the foulneſs of 
the rebellion raiſed by the two houſes at Weſtminſter, reminding them of their 
obligation to the king, and conjuring them to deſiſt from their purpoſe of aſſiſting 
the parliament : then the king, to convince his ſubjects of the prepoſterous 
claim which the remnant at Weſtminſter laid to the appellation of parliament, 
iſſued a proclamation, ſummoning the members of both houſes to aſſemble at 
Oxford, on a certain day in January fixed for that purpoſe. 
* $ XXXVI. His next expedient for his own defence, was a ſcheme to uſe part 
of- the troops that ſerved in Ireland againſt the rebels of that kingdom. The 
Engliſh parliament had taken no other effectual ſtep to diſtreſs the Iriſh Ro- 
man catholics, but that of contracting with the Scots, who ſent over a good 
number of troops, that made a diverſion from Dublin, and protected the Britiſh 
planters in the north. Notwithſtanding the great inequality of numbers, the 
Engliſh troops in that kingdom had routed the rebels in many encounters ; 
and the earl of Ormond had obtained two ſignal victories over them. Never- 
theleſs, as the two houſes neglected to ſupply them with proviſion, ammunition, 
and recruits, they were by this time deſtitute of the common neceſſaries of life. 


The juſtices who were diſſaffected to the king, had been removed by the influ- 


ence of Ormond, and their places ſupplied with others who wiſhed well to his 
majeſty : for this reaſon, the parliament payed the leſs regard to their ſollicita- 
tions. They tranſmitted to the two houſes a remonſtrance from the army, de- 
| ſcribing their deplorable fituation, and deſiring leave to quit the kingdom, 
otherwiſe they ſhould have recourſe to thoſe means with which nature had fur- 
niſhed them for their own preſervation. The rebels had ſent repeated pe- 
titions to the king, beſeeching him to appoint commiſſioners to hear what they 
could ſay in their own vindication. Influenced by theſe concurring motives, he 
authorized Ormond and the juſtices to conclude a ceſſation for one year, with 
the council of the rebels at Kilkenny ; and ordered the earl to tranſport part of 


the army to England. 


$ XXXVII. The lords and commons meeting at Oxford, agreed, with the 


king's approbation, to ſend a trumpet with a letter to the earl of Eſſex, expreſ- 
ſing their earneſt deſire to heal the bleeding wounds of their country, and con- 
juring him to communicate this their deſire to the two houſes at Weſtminſter, 
that perſons might be appointed on either part to treat of an accommodation. 


This letter was ſubſcribed by three and forty noblemen, dukes, marquiſſes, 


earls, viſcounts, and barons, and one hundred and eighteen members, of the 
houſe of commons; whereas, not above two and twenty peers were engaged in 
the oppoſite party. The ear] of Eſſex ſent back the trumpeter with a ſhort 
bil.et to the king's general, the earl of Brentford, importing, that he could not 
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communicate the letter to parliament, becauſe it was not addreſſed to the two 


houſes. At the ſame time, he tranſmitted copies of the national covenant,” and 
a canting declaration of both kingdoms, pronouncing the curſe of Meroz upon 
thoſe who ſhould not come to help the Lord againſt the mighty. The king, 
without intermitting his preparations for war, fent a meſſage to the lords and 
commons at Weſtminſter, propoſing a treaty: and to this they replied, That 
they were reſolved to defend the rights of parliament with their lives and for- 
tunes, deſiring his majeſty's hearty concurrence with their meafures. All hope 
of a pacification was again diſpelled. The houſes at Weitminſter impoſed an 
exciſe on wine, beer, and other commodities ; and thoſe at Oxford followed their 
example. Theſe laſt publiſhed a declaration, explaining the reafons which had 
compelled them to leave the parliament at Weſtminſter. They declared that the 
Scots had broke the act of pacification : that all his majefty's ſubje&s of Eng- 
land and Wales were bound by their allegiance to reſiſt them: that their abet- 
tors were traitors and enemies to the ſtate : that the lords and commons at 
Weſtminſter were guilty of high treaſon, for having levied war againft the 
king; for having counterfeited the great-ſeal; and conſented to the invaſion 
of the Scots : that, in theſe three inſtances, they had betrayed the truſt repoſed 
in them by their country, and ought to be proſecuted as traitors to the king and 
kingdom. The marquis of Newcaſtle marched northwards from York. in 
order to oppoſe the Scots, who entered England in January, when the weather 


was extremely ſevere ; but colonel Bellaſis being defeated at Selby, by Sir Tho- 


mas Fairfax, the marquis was obliged to return and ſecure York, while Fairfax 
marched into Cheſhire. 
$XXXVIII. The marquis of Ormond being created lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
ſent over a good body of foot to Cheſter, where joining the lord Byron, they re- 
duced ſeveral places, and defeated a detachment of the parliamentarians at Mid- 
dlewich. The fugitives retired to Nantwich, and the victors undertook the 
ſiege of that place; but their good fortune was of ſhort duration. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax joining Sir William Brereton, marching to the relief of the beſieged, 
charged them ſuddenly, at a time when they were divided by a rivulet ſwelled 


by exceſſive rain: the garriſon making a fally at the ſame time, the beſiegers 


were totally routed ; and lord Byron eſcaped with the horſe to Cheſter. On this 
occaſion the celebrated colonel Monk was taken, and committed priſoner to the 
Tower ; but he afterwards engaged in the ſervice of the parliament. The earl 
of Montroſe, in a viſit to the king at Oxford, had impeached the conduct of duke 
Hamilton in ſuch a manner, that his majeſty was convinced of that nobleman's 
having betrayed his intereſt; and when the duke, with his brother the earl of 
Ele. came to court from Scotland at this juncture, they were put under an 
arreſt by the king's order: Lanerk eſcaped to London; but, the duke was com- 
mitted priſoner to Briſtol, and afterwards removed to the caſtle of Pendennis in 
Cornwall. About this time, the two houſes were deprived of their corner-ſtone, 


in the death of John Pym, who had in a great meaſure influenced all their 


counſels, and was a man of extenſive parts, and indefatigable induſtry. The 


prince elector palatine, who had retired from England in the beginning of the 


civil war, now arrived in London, and was careſſed by the parliament. White- 
hall was aſſigned to him for his lodgings. The two houſes iſſued an order for 
paying the penſion of twelve thouſand pounds, which had been formerly granted 

: ; to 
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to him by his majeſty; he ſubſcribed the ſolemn league and covenant, and was 
admitted to fit in the aſſembly of divines. | s 8 | 
$ XXXIX. Mean while, the ſeverity of the ſeaſon did not interrupt the opera- An. Ch. 1644. 
tions of war. As the marquis of Newcaſtle retired, the Scots advanced farther into 
the kingdom. They ſummoned the town of Newcaſtle to ſurrender, but the garri- 
ſon refufing to ſubmit, they paſſed the Tyne; and being joined by the lord Fair- 
fax at Tadcaſter, the two generals reſolved to undertake the ſiege of York, 
to which the marquis had retired. As it was a city of a large extent, they 
would not proceed in form, until they ſhould be reinforced by the troops under 
the earl of Mancheſter, who commanded in the aſſociated counties; and in the 
mean time, they formed a blockade on one fide only. The town of Newark in 
Nottinghamſhire, garrifoned by the king's troops, being beſieged by lord Wil- 
loughby and Sir Jokn Meldrum, at the head of five thouſand men, the king de- 
tached prince Rupert with a body of forces to ſuccour the place. When he ap- 
proached the town, Meldrum, who commanded in the abſence of Willoughby, 
drew up his army in order of battle; and an action enſuing, both ſides foughr 
with great obſtinacy till night, when Meldrum attempted to retire by a * 
where he had poſted a ſtrong guard, to ſecure his retreat. This, however, he 
found occupied by the royaliſts; ſo that he was ſurrounded on all hands, and 
next day obliged to capitulate. The prince agreed, that the officers and troopers 
ſhould retire with their horſes, and the infantry with their ſwords: but Meldrum 
was obliged to deliver up all his other arms, artillery, and ammunition. 
$ XL. After this ſignal victory, prince Rupert marched to the relief of the 
counteſs of Derby, who was beſieged in her houſe of Latham in Lancaſhire, by a 
body of two thouſand parliamentarians. She had defended herſelf with incredi- 
ble courage for two months; and now the beſiegers abandoning their enterprize, 
part of them reinforced the garriſon of Bolton, which the prince afterwards. 
took by aſſault. Then he made himſelf maſter of Liverpool, where he re- 
ceived a letter from the king, commanding him to relieve York, and give battle 
to the enemy. By this time, the earl of Leven and lord Fairfax were joined 
by the earl of Mancheſter, with a good body of infantry ; and the ſiege of York 
was begun. The marquis of Newcaſtle made a vigorous defence; and about 
the beginning of July, prince Rupert approached at the head of an army little 
inferior in number to the befiegers. They forthwith abandoned their enterprize, 
and took poſt on Marſton-Moor, while the prince entered York in triumph. 
He there, in a conference with the marquis, propoſed to give battle to the 
enemy, and payed no regard to the remonſtrances of that nobleman, who aſſured 
him, that the Scots and Engliſh being at variance, would ſeparate in a few 
days, of their own accord; and that he expected a reinforcement of five thou- 
ſand men from the North. The prince, on this occaſion, demeaned himſelf in 
ſuch an imperious manner as ſhocked and incenſed the marquis, whoſe birth 
and ſervices intitled him to the utmoſt reſpect. When the prince ordered the 
troops to be in readineſs to engage next day, the marquis told him, he ſhould 
not heſitate in obeying his majeſty's nephew; but that, for his own part, he 
would ſerve as a volunteer in the battle. On the third day of July the prince 
advanced againft the enemy; and, about two in the afternoon both armies 
were drawn up in order of battle. But as there was a ditch between them, - 8 
ſome time elapfed before the action began. The prince appeared at the head 
of his left wing, conſiſting of five thouſand horſe; the right was commanded 
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by Sir Charles Lucas and Colonel Urrey; while the main body was directed 
by general Goring. Sir Thomas Fairfax commanded the right wing of the 
enemy, conſiſting of all their cavalry, joined by three regiments of Scottiſh 
horſe; the left was under the direction of the earl of Mancheſter and lieutenant- 
5 lord Fairfax took poſt with a body of reſerve, conſiſting of 

is infantry, reinforced with a brigade of the Scottiſh foot; and the main body 
was commanded by the earl of Leven. Prince Rupert charged the right wing 
of the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were totally routed ; and the 


three generals of the parliament quitting the field, fled towards Cawood caſtle. . 


But the battle was reſtored by the valour and conduct of Oliver Cromwell, who, 
at the head of their left wing, engaged the right of the royaliſts, in which the 
marquis of Newaſtle acted as a volunteer. They fought on both ſides with in- 
credible fury for ſome time; but at length the king's forces were totally de- 
feated : and when his left wing, which had been victorious, returned from the 
purſuit, Cromwell attacked it with ſuch intrepidity before it could be reduced 
into order, that it was entirely broken and diſperſed; ſo that the parliament 
obtained a compleat victory. The prince loſt fix thouſand men, one half of 
whom fell in battle, together with all his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
He was ſo much chagrined and confounded at this reverſe of fortune, that in- 
ſtead of retiring fnto York, until he ſhould receive further orders from his ma- 
jeſty, he retreated to Shropſhire with the wreck of his army, while the marquis 
of Newcaſtle, diſguſted by his imperious deportment, embarked at Scarborough 
for the continent, where he remained till the reſtoration. - He was a nobleman 
of a moſt dignified character; a liberal and munificent patron of the ingenious 


arts, of unſhaken loyalty, invincible courage; and extenſive influence; ſo that 


the royal cauſe ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in his retreat, Immediately after the 
battle of Marſton-Moor, the three generals returned to the ſiege of York, which 
in a few days was ſurrendered by Sir Thomas Glenham the governor, who. 
found himſelf unable to hold out for any length of time, and deſpaired of 
relief. The lord Fairfax took poſſeſſion of the city; the earl of Mancheſter 
marched back towards the affociated counties ; and the Scottiſh army returned 
to the North, in order to join the earl of Calendar on his march from Scotland. 
with a ſtrong reinforcement. When this junction was effected, they undertook. 
the ſiege of Newcaſtle, which they carried by aſſault. „„ 
$XLI. The parliament had made extraordinary preparations for this cam- 
ign. Beſides the armies of Fairfax and Mancheſter they had levied ten 
thouſand horfe and foot to be under the command of Eſſex; and ordered the 
aſſociated” counties of Kent, Surry, Suſſex, and Hants, to maintain ſix thouſand 
under the command of Sir William Waller, whom they intended to oppoſe to 
prince Maurice in the Weſt, where he bore down all oppoſition. The king, 
in order to baffle their deſign, detached lord Hopton towards Suſſex, and 
Waller faced him at Farnham : but, after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, this general. 
withdrew his troops into the place, and repaired to London, that he might re- 
"reſent to the two houſes the necellity of a reinforcement. He was accordingly 
ſupplied with a body of the city-militia, and Eſſex was ordered to accommodate 
him with a thouſand horſe, under the command of Sir William Balfour. Wal- 
ter, thus reinforced, retook the caſtle of Arundel,, which Hopton had reduced, 
in his abſence; and this laſt general, having received a ſupply of men from his. 
majeſty, reſolved to give the enemy battle. The two armies met near Alres- 
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ford, on the twenty-ninth day of March. The king's horſe were routed by Sir 
William Balfour, and the infantry was ſeverely handled : nevertheleſs the action 
continued till night, when lord Hopton retired with his artillery and ammunition 
towards Reading, and left Waller in poſſeſſion of the field; from whence he 
marched to Wincheſter, which he plundered, though he could not reduce the 
caſtle. 

XLII. The two houfes, elated by this advantage, reſolved to finiſh the 
war at once, by undertaking the ſiege of Oxford, where the king refided ; and 
for this ſervice they deſtined the armies of Eſſex and Waller. The king, ſuf- 
pecting their deſign, withdrew his garriſon from Reading, after having diſ- 

mantled the place, and aſſembled an army amounting to twelve thouſand men, 
part of which he poſted at Abingdon, in order to check the progreſs of the 
enemy. Eſſex and Waller began their march apart; the firſt at the head of 
twelve thouſand foot and three thouſand cavalry : the other, with ſeven thou- 
ſand infantry, and fifteen hundred dragoons. At the approach of Eſſex the 
king's officer abandoned the place, of which the other took immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion; while his majeſty endeavoured to defend the banks of the Iſis and the 
Cherwell, which however they found means to paſs in ſpite of all his endea- 


vours. They thought they had now entangled their ſovereign in the toil; but 


he eſcaped in the night with a ſmall body of horſe, at the head of which he and 
the prince arrived in ſafety at Worceſter, He had already prorogued his par- 
liament at Oxford, and the queen had retired to Exeter, very far advanced in 
her pregnancy. There ſhe was dehvered of the princeſs Henrietta; and when 
Eſſex advanced into the weſtern counties, ſhe demanded a ſafe- conduct for Briſ- 
tol, which he-refuſed. Then ſhe retired to Cornwall, where ſhe embarked 
for France, under convoy of a ſhip of war ſent thither by the prince of Orange. 
The generals of the parliament were not a little ſurpriſed when they underſtood 
the king had eſcaped from Oxford. The two houſes had ordered Eſſex to fol- 
low his majeſty, in caſe he ſhould retire from that city; and Waller was com- 
manded to manage their intereſt in the Weſt. The earl, however, marched 
into. the weſtern counties, contrary to their diſpoſition; and he had advanced as 
far as Saliſbury, when he received an order from the parliament, commanding, 
him to return and purſue the king, and leave the weſtern expedition to Waller. 
Inſtead of obeying this mandate, he wrote a letter to the committee of war, 
explaining his conduct, and ſubſcribed himſelf < their innocent, though ſuſ- 
«© pected ſervant.” They did not think proper to exaſperate him at ſuch a 
juncture, and he proſecuted his march into Devonſhire. Prince Maurice raiſed: 
the ſiege of Lyme, and retired to Exeter. Dorcheſter, Weymouth, and 
Tiverton ſurrendered to the earl, and he was admitted into Barnſtaple, where 
finding one Howard, an officer in the king's army, who had deſerted from the 
ſervice of the parliament, he ordered him to be executed by martial law.. 
Prince Maurice retaliated this inſtance of ſeverity upon one Turpin, maſter of 
a ſhip, who had been formerly condemned for carrying arms againſt his ſo- 
vereign; though the execution of the ſentence had been hitherto reſpited. The 
two houſes, incenſed at the prince's preſumption, ordered judge Glanville to be 
proſecuted as guilty of high treaſon, for having been concerned in condemning 
Turpin. This judge had declared for the king in the beginning of the civil. 


war; but, in the ſequel, abandoned the cauſe of his ſovereign. Fourteen clo- 
2 thiers. 
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thiers were hanged at Woodhouſe by the king's party; and the parliamen- 
tarians executed eight Iriſh priſoners, who had been taken in a ſkirmiſh. 
$ XLIII. The king arrived at Worceſter on the ſixth day of June; and, in 
order to deceive the vigilance of Waller, who had followed him with ſurpriſing 
expedition, he made a * march towards Shrewſbury, as if he had intended 
ö | ; to join prince Rupert before the battle of Marſton-Moor. Waller, believing 
i ; this was really his intention, made a haſty march, and took poſt between Rim 
and Shrewſbury : then the king wheeled off ſuddenly, and took the route to 
Oxford, in the neighbourhood of which he was joined by the reſt of his army. 
After this junction he marched to Buckinghamſhire, in order to give battle to the 
enemy. Waller approached with the ſame deſign ; and the two armies appeared 
on oppoſite ſides of the river Cherwell, on the twenty-ninth day of June. The 
king, with a view to draw Waller from the advantageous ground of which he 
had taken poſſeſſion, pretended to begin his march for Northamptonſhire, 
leaving a ſtrong guard at the bridge of Cropredy, to diſpute the paſſage with 
the foe. Receiving intelligence that a large detachment of the enemy was 
within a mile of his van, he ordered it to double its pace, in hope of inter- 
cepting the whole body: Waller no ſooner perceived that there was a great 
diſtance between his van and his rear, than he ordered a large detachment to 
ford the river; while he himſelf, with fifteen hundred horſe, a thouſand foot, 
and eleven pieces of cannon, attacked and made himſelf maſter of the bridge of 
Cropredy. Then paſſing with his whole forces, he fell upon the king's rear, 
but was repulſed by the gallantry of the earl of Cleveland, who routed his 
| horſe, took part of his artillery, and compelled him to repaſs the river with 
li E | precipitation. The king attacked the bridge and ford in his turn: the laſt he 
| | gained; but his attempt upon the bridge was ineffectual. Next day, on the 
ſuppoſition that Waller's ſoldiers would lay down their arms upon an aſſurance 
of pardon, the king ſent a trumpeter to demand a ſafe- conduct for a gentleman 
with a gracious meſſage from his majeſty : but Waller anſwered, that he had 
| no power to receive any ſuch meſſage without the conſent of parliament, to 
Ruſlworth. which the king might make his application. | | 
$XLIV. After the two armies had faced one another for two days, they re- 
tired by different routes. Waller employed himſelf in recruiting his army, 
which had ſuſtained great loſs in the action; and the king reſolved to direct 
his march to the weſtern counties, in order to join prince Maurice, and give 
battle to the earl of Eſſex. By eaſy marches he arrived at Bath, where he re- 
ceived the melancholy account of the battle at Marſton- Moor. How mortified. 
ſoever he muſt have. been by this intelligence, he bore his fate with ſurpriſing 
fortitude, and ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution to execute the ſcheme he had pro- 
| | jected. Eſſex, being appriſed of his deſign, propoſed to meet him half way, 
| is and hazard an engagement, if he ſhould find a favourable opportunity : bur 
| 
| 


be was diverted from this reſolution by the lord Roberts, a major- general in 
his army, who, being a Cornifh man, preſſed him to proceed in his route to 
Cornwal, where (he aſſured him) the inhabitants would immediately declare for 

| the parliament : the earl accordingly entered that county on the twenty-fixth day 
Wl - 5 of July. On that very day the king arrived at Exeter, from whence he fol- 
i | lowed Eſſex towards Launceſton and Bodmin ; where that nobleman, finding 
ff himſelf diſappointed in his hope, wrote to the two houſes, demanding that an 
= ES | army 
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army ſhould be ſent immediately to make a diverſion in his favour. Waller 
being both unable and unwilling to undertake this expedition, colonel Middleton 
was detached on that ſervice, at the head of five and twenty hundred horſe. The 
king, conſcious of the ſtraights to which he had reduced the enemy, wrote a 
letter with his own hand to Eſſex, exhorting him to uſe his influence for pro- 
curing peace to his country. Prince Maurice and the earl of Brentford wrote 
to him on the ſame ſubject; and he received a letter, ſigned by all the general 
officers of the king's army, propoſing a treaty ; and proteſting they would main- 
tain with their lives and fortunes the conditions to which his majeſty ſhould 
agree. To theſe addreſſes he replied, that the beſt thing the king could do 
would be to return to his parliament. About this time lord Wilmot, who had 
for ſome time fomented a ſpirit of mutiny among the troops, and even given 
Eſſex to underſtand, that the officers would compel the king to conclude an 
equitable peace, was arreſted, and deprived of his employment, which the king 
beſtowed on lord Goring, his rival in wit, good fellowſhip, and reputation. 
Wilmot was afterwards permitted to quit the kingdom. The earl of Eſſex was 
now reduced to ſuch ſtraights for want of proviſion, that the king, being rein- 
forced by Sir Richard Greenvill, reſolved to reduce him without hazarding 
a battle. He accordingly raiſed a fort upon the bank of the river by which he 
had been ſupplied, and hemmed him in on all ſides, ſo as to intercept all his con- 
voys. In this emergency the earl ordered Sir William Balfour to force his 
paſſage through the king's quarters, at the head of the cavalry ; and this ſervice 
was ſucceſsfully performed, under cover of a very dark night. Then Eſſex ſent 
a trumpet to demand a parley of the king; but, before the meſſenger returned, 
he embarked with ſome officers in a veſſel at Foy, and was conveyed to Ply- 
mouth, leaving major-general Skippon to make the beſt terms he could obtain: 
for the infantry. A conference was opened by ſome officers of each army, 
who agreed that Skippon ſhould deliver up all his artillery, arms, andammu- 
nition : That the officers ſhould retain their ſwords and piſtols, and march our 
with drums beating and colours flying: That they ſhould be conducted, at 
their choice, to Liſtithiel, Foy, Pool, Warham, or Southampton; and that 
the men ſhould not be importuned to enlift in the king's ſervice. Eſſex, at 
his return to London, was treated with great civility by the two houſes, not- 
withſtanding the cauſe they had to complain of his conduct. , His ſoldiers were 


immediately furniſhed with new arms; and his forces recruited. The earl of 


Mancheſter and colonel Middleton were ordered to reinforce his army ; and fo 
far were they from being diſpirited by this diſaſter, that they paid no attention 
to a meſſage received from the king, propoſing a treaty for peace, 

$ XLV. After an unſucceſsful attempt upon Plymouth, his majeſty left it 


blockaded by Sir Richard Greenvill, and marching to Chard in Somerſetſhire, 


publiſhed a proclamation, repreſenting, That his offers of peace had been re- 
jected by the two houſes; ſignifying his reſolution to approach London, and 
commanding the inhabitants of the country through which he ſhould march, 
to take up arms and join his forces. This expedient produced very little effect 
in his favour. His army, inſtead of increaling, was diminiſhed one half 
ſince he ſet out on his weſtern expedition. His ſoldiers were deſtitute of cloath- 


ing, neceſſaries, and pay; and the horſe were diſguſted at the diſgrace of Wil- 


mot, who had been very popular among the cavalry. The king was ſo long 
* retarded 
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| retarded in remedying theſe inconveniencies, that he found it impracticable to 
execute his deſign, and reſolved to return to Oxford. Even this ſcheme was 
| | attended with many difficulties. Sir William Waller was poſted at Andover, 
4. The earl of Eſſex being recruited and reinforced, began his march towards the 
| ſame place; and the earl of Mancheſter was at hand to join the other two ge- 
nerals. In vain the king attempted to prevent their junction, which was ef- 
fected at Reading on the twenty-firſt day of October. He then detached the 
earl of Northampton with. three regiments of horſe, to relieve Banbury-caſtle, 
beſieged by colonel John Fiennes, with the forces of Northamptonſhire, War- 
wick, and Coventry; while he himſelf marched to Donnington caſtle, in the 
neighbourhood of Newbury, a fortreſs which had been long blocked up and 
beſieged by the parliament's forces, Having thrown ſuccours into the place, 
and knighted the governor for his gallant defence, he took poſſeſſion of New- 
bury, where he entrenched himſelf, while the enemy marched againſt him 
from Reading, with a great ſuperiority in number of troops. On the twenty- 
ſeventh day of October, they attacked his intrenchments in two different parts 
and the action was maintained with great violence from four o'clock. in the 
afternoon till night, when the aſſailants forced the lines in one place, and took | 
ſeveral pieces of cannon ; but the darkneſs prevented them from making uſe 
of that advantage. On the other ſide, they had been repulſed with conſider- 
able loſs : nevertheleſs, the king thought proper to retire in the night to Wal- 
lingford, leaving his artillery and baggage in the caſtle of Donnington, which 
the earl of Mancheſter next day ſummoned to ſurrender. Though the go- 
vernor refuſed to capitulate, they took no ſtep towards the reduction of the 
place, but remained inactive at Newbury, where former animoſities between 
their generals began to revive with redoubled violence. The king retired 
unmoleſted to Oxford, where, being joined by prince Rupert with the 
northern horſe, as well as by the earl of Northampton, and reinforced with 
draughts from different garriſons, he found himſelf at the head of eleven thou- 
ſand men, with whom he marched back to Donnington, and drew up his 
army in order of battle, between that caſtle and the town of Newbury. The 
enemy likewiſe appeared in battalia ; but they did not think proper to attack 
Clarendon. the king, who happily returned to Oxford with all the artillery, ammunition, 
Ruſhworth. and baggage, which he had left in the caſtle. 
| $ XLVI. In the courſe of this year, the two houſes had ordered that each 
family ſhould deprive itſelf of one meal in the week, and contribute the value 
of it for the ſervice of the public. I hey publiſhed an ordinance totally, ex- 
cluding thoſe members-who had deſerted their ſeats in parliament. The ſtates- 
general ſent ambaſſadors to England, with offers of mediation between the ki 
and parliament. As they were ſuppoſed to be influenced by the king's ſon- 
in-law the prince of Orange, the two houſes eluded the offer, on pretence that 
they could take no ſtep of that kind without the concurrence of the Scottiſh 
nation, with which they were united by the covenant. They, by another or- 
dinance, forbade their officers and ſoldiers to give quarter to the Iriſh who 
ſhould be taken in the king's ſervice. On the eleventh day of November 
archbiſhop Laud, who had remained a priſoner ſince his firſt impeachment, 
was brought to his trial, and made fuch a vigorous defence, that the com- 
| mons foreſeeing he could not be convicted by common evidence, declared him 
| 


1 | | | guilty 
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uilty; by ap. act of attainder, yhich, paſſed the houſe of lords, thowghn nat with- 
out ſome oppoſition. He pleaded the N pardon, which hag been con- 
veyed to him from Oxfard z byt. it was declared null by both houſes. Being 
ſentenced to the death af a. common. felon, he petitioned, that, as. he Was a 
prieſt, a biſhop, a. privy, counſellor, and a peer of the realm, he might ſuffer 
decapitation z a. requeſt which the commons granted with difficulty. On the 
renth day of January, this aged prelate was brought to the ſratfald, where he 
harrangued the ſpectators with great fortitude, He declared himſelf innocent 


of any deſign to ſubvert the laws of the realm, or to eſtabliſh popery. He 


proteſted he had never been an enemy to parliaments, though he could not 
applaud ſome of their proceedings. He forgave all his enemies; prayed that 
God would direct the parliament for the good of the nation; and ſubmitted his 


zog. 


neck to the executioner, who with one ſtroke ſevered his head from his body. Whitelock. 


Thus fell the famous archbiſhop Layd, a prelate of uncommon. learning, piety, 
and virtue, which were clouded with ſome unhappy. prejudices that proved per- 
nicious to his country, Abqut this time the two, Hothams were conviched by 
a court-martial, and beheaded: for having connived at the com eh lord Digby, 
and correſponded with the marquis of Newcaſtle. On the fourth day of Ja- 
nuary, the two houſes paſſed an ordinance for aboliſhing the book of Common, 
Prayer and the Liturgy, and for eſtabliſhing the Directory which had been 
compoſed by the eccleſiaſtical * N 5 8 
© $ XL VII. This was a bad omen for the treaty which was then in agitation 
between the king and parliament. Immediately after his majeſty's return to 
Oxford from Newbury, the two houſes demanded and obtained a ſafe- conduct 
for their deputies, with propoſals of peace, which they had drawn up in the 
ſummer. The king having heard them read, demanded, in his turn, a ſate- 
conduct for the duke of Richmond and the earl of Southampton, who ſhould 
carry an anſwer to the two houſes : but this requeſt they would not grant, un- 
til he addreſſed himſelf to the two houſes of the Engliſh parliament aflembled at 
Weſtminſter, and to the commiſſioners of Scotland. On this occaſion Charles 
had recourſe to a ſubterfuge which does no great honour to his ſincerity. He 
entered a ſecret proteſt in the council-books, importing, that though he had 
denominated them the parliament, he did not acknowlege them as ſuch. By 
his deputies he propoled that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed on each ſide, 
to meet at an indifferent place, and treat of a pacification. After ſome diſputes, 
they agreed that the conferences ſhould be opened at Uxbridge, on the thirtieth 
of January, and continue twenty days; and that the propoſitions ſhould be 
reduced to the three articles of religion, the militia, and Ireland. The king's 
commiſſioners were the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls 
of Southampton, Kingſton, and Chicheſter ; and eleven commons, among 
whom was Sir Edward Hyde chancellor of the exchequer, and afterwards earl 
of Clarendon. The two. houſes appointed twelve deputies, at the head of 
whom were the earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Denbigh , 
and the chief of the Scottiſh commiſſioners were the earl of Loudon chancellor 
of that kingdom, and the marquis of Argyle. The propoſitions offered by 
the two houſes were no other than the moſt ſevere conditions they could have 
impoſed upon a prince whom they intended to {trip of all the power, and in- 
deed of all the enſigns of royalty. In a word, they demanded that the 
Vol. III. R r hierarchy 
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hierarchy ſhould be aboliſhed, and preſbyterianiſm eſtabliſhed in both king- 
doms: That the king ſhould ſubſcribe the covenant ; abandon his beſt friends 
as traitors ; give up the militia, and even his own children to the direction of 
the two houſes, which engroſſed the whole ſovereign authority. Though no 
peace was to be expected from ſuch propoſals, the king's commiſſioners, in the 
courſe of the conferences, agreed, That every perſon ſhould enjoy liberty of con- 
ſcience touching the ceremonies of the church : That no biſhop ſhould exerciſe 
any fort of juriſdiction: That no perſon ſhould be admitted into holy orders 
without the conſent of the preſbytery : That epiſcopal juriſdiction, with reſpect 
to marriages and wills, ſhould be regulated by the king and the two houſes : 
That proper laws ſhould be enacted for the regulations of epiſcopal viſits, the 
expence of eccleſiaſtical ſuits, frivolous excommunications, and other abuſes 
of the ſpiritual courts : That the militia ſhould be put into the hands of twenty 
commiſſioners, one half to be named by the king, and the other by the two 
houſes : and, That the commiſſion ſhould -laſt for three years. Theſe conceſ- 
ſions were not deemed fatisfaftory by the two houſes. Nothing material was 
propoſed, relating to the affairs of Ireland; and the twenty days being expired, 
= conferences broke up, without having produced any proſpect of accommo- 

ation. | | 
$ XLVII. This miſcarriage of the treaty was extremely agreeable. to the 
independent party, which now began to diſtinguiſh itſelf from the preſbyterians, 
with whom it had hitherto concurred in abaſing the royal authority: in every. 
other circumſtance their views were quite different. The prefbyterians ſought 
to humble and reſtrain the prerogative; the independents to aboliſh monarchy, 
and introduce a democracy. The preſbyterians rejected the hierarchy ; the in- 
dependents renounced all forms of church-government. They even condemned the 
ordination of miniſters, allowing all perſons, without exception, to preach, teach, 
and expound the ſcriptures, according to the talents they had received from God 
and nature. This ſect was compoſed of ſuch fanatics as gave a looſe to the 
wildeſt reveries of enthuſiaſm. It was headed by Vane, Cromwell, Tate, and 
Haſlerig, who found it the beſt engine for effecting their purpoſe of overturn- 
ing the conſtitution in church and ſtate. Theſe now began to practiſe every 
art of acquiring popularity. They employed emiſſaries among the people, to 
magnify the errors which had been committed ſince the commencement of the 
war, both in the civil and military adminiſtration ; to infinuate that all ſuch 
miſconduct proceeded from the intereſted views of individuals, who found their 
account in the troubles of the nation: and that ſome of the generals had purpoſely 
neglected opportunities of fighting to advantage, dreading nothing ſo much as a 
termination of the war. Cromwell had publicly accuſed the carl of Mancheſter 
of having miſbehaved from theſe motives, in the laſt battle of Newbury. The 
earl recriminated upon Cromwell, by declaring that in a conference with this 
officer, he ſaid, that if Mancheſter would ſtick firm to honeſt men, he would 
ſoon find himſelf at the head of an army, that ſhould give law both to king 
and parliament. This declaration alarmed the two houles, and in a conference 
at Eſſex-houſe, it was deliberated whether or not Cromwell ſhould be arreſted ; 
but this ſtep was poſtponed to another opportunity. Mean while Oliver and 
his aſſociates haſtened the execution of the ſcheme they had projected for new- 
modelling the army. They propoſed that the troops ſhould be formed into new 
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regiments z and that members of parliament ſhould be excluded from all offices 
civil and military. . 285 

$ XLIX. The houſe of commons having reſolved itſelf into a grand com- 
mittee, to examine the ſtate of the nation, Cromwell ſtood up, ſaying, now was 
the time to ſpeak, or be ſilent for ever. He affirmed, that the name of parlia- 
ment would become odious to the people, unleſs they ſhould act with more 
vigour in the proſecution of the war, which ſome members were accuſed of pro- 


tracting for their own intereſt; and he gave it as his opinion, that every mem- 


ber ſhould reſign the office he poſſeſſed, as a mark of his diſintereſted regard for 
the welfare of the nation. He was ſeconded by ſome of his confederates, who 
ſpoke in general terms ; at length, Tate and Vane propoſed an ordinance for ex- 
cluding members from all offices whatſoever. A committee was appointed to 
prepare it, together with another for new- modelling the army. A faſt was pro- 
claimed for imploring the aſſiſtance of God on their endeavours. The pulpits 
rang with invectives againſt thoſe members of parliament, who engroſſing pro- 
fitable employments in the government and the army, grew rich by the miſ- 
fortunes of their country. On the nineteenth day of December, the ſelf-denying 
ordinance paſſed the lower houſe ; but was rejected by the lords. Nevertheleſs, 
the commons voted new regulations for the army, and beſtowed the command 
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of it upon Sir Thomas Fairfax, with power to chuſe his own officers. He ac- An. Ch. 1045. 


cordingly delivered his liſt of colonels, in which there was not one member of 
parliament. The earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, finding it impoſ- 
ſible to reſiſt the popular torrent, reſigned their commiſſions ; and next day the 
lords paſſed the ſelf-denying ordinance. The preſbyterians were fairly out- 
witted by the nomination of Fairfax for general. He was of their profeſſion, 
and they imagined he would .be true to their intereſt ; but he was intirely go- 
verned by the counſels of Cromwell, who diſſembled his real ſentiments, and 
profeſſed himſelf a zealous preſbyterian. While the new general reſided at 
Windſor, where he had fixed his head-quarters, ſuperintending the reformation 
of his army, the committee of the two kingdoms gave him to underſtand, that 
the king had ordered prince Rupert to join him with two thouſand horſe : they 
therefore directed him to detach a body of cavalry towards Oxford, to prevent 
this junction ; and expreſsly ordered him to give the command of this detach- 
ment to Cromwell, as the time fixed for putting in execution the ſelf-denying 
ordinance was not yet arrived. This order was calculated to retain Oliver in 
the ſervice, even after the ordinance ſhould take place. 
$ L. During the courſe of the preceding year, the earl of Montroſe had ſig- 
nalized himſelf in a wonderful ſeries of victories, over the covenanters. On 
promiſe of being ſupplied with men by the earl of Antrim from the north of 
Ireland, he with great difficulty reached the Highlands of Scotland in diſguiſe. 
When the Iriſh landed, to the number of eleven hundred, he produced the 
king's commiſſion, and aſſembled about the ſame number of Highlanders, well 
affected to the royal cauſe, Without any regular proviſion of arms or ammu- 
nition, he attacked and routed lord Elcho at Perth, though he commanded an 
army of ſix thouſand men, armed and well diſciplined, one third of which num- 
ber was ſlain in the battle and purſuir. Being afterwards joined by the earl of 
Airly, he routed five and twenty hundred covenanters, headed by the lord Burley at 
Aberceen, When ſurrounded on all hands by the marquis of Argyle, the earl of 
| Rr 2 Lothian, 
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it Lothian, and other noblemen, with the militia of the country, he eluded all their 
| | vigilance by the moſt ſurpriſing retreats, marches, and ſtratagems. He kept 
| the field in the middle of winter, when the ground was covered with ſhow, ex 
1 | poſed to intenſe cold, famine, and fatigue : he rayaged the country of Ar: 
gyle with fire and ſword :' he defeated the troops of the marquis at Innerlochy, 
with great ſlaughter. The terror of his name diſperſed a body of five thouſand 
men, whom the earl of Seaforth had aſſembled: he took Dundee by aſſault, and 
gave it up to plunder z and retreated above ſixty miles, in the face of a fuperior 
enemy, commanded by colonel Urrey, who had by this time deſerted the king, 
and joined the parliamentarians. He defeated this officer in a pitched battle near 
Inverneſs z and Bailie, another ſoldier of reputation, marching againſt him with 
Ruſhworth. a freſh army, met with the. ſame diſaſter. Montroſe having obtained ſuch a 
| ſuzceſſion of victories, ſummoned all the royaliſts of Scotland into the field, and 
made preparations for marching into the ſouthern parts of that kingdom, in 
order to diſperſe the parliament, which had aſſembled at Perth, with great 
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CHAP. V. 


$ I. The parliament's army compoſed of fanatics. I II. The Ang totally defeated 
at Naſeby. 5 III. Prince Rupert ſurrenders Briſtol. & IV. Fairfax obtains a 
villory over lord Hopton at Ti on. FI V. Operations of the Scottiſh army in 
England. I VI. The king's horſe routed at Cheſter. & VII. He makes au effort 
to join Montroſe. & VIII. Is infalted by his officers at Newark. & IX. Retreats 
to Oxford. & X. Propoſes a treaty to the two houſes, by which his propoſal is rejected. 
XI. Lord Aſhley defeated, I XII. The king repairs to the Scottiſh army. 
$ XII. They march to Newcaſtle. & XIV. The two houſes ſend propoſitions 
to the IL: $XV. He makes divers conceſſions in the article of religion. 
 {\ XVI. The Scottiſh commiſſioners claim an equal intereſt with the Enplifh in the 
Perſon of the king. S XVII. The Scots deliver the king to the Engliſh com- 
miſfroners, and he is conveyed to Holinby-caftle. & XVIII. Rupture between the 
 poarkiament and the ahm. LEE The ſoldliers refuſe to ſerve under the officers 
appointed by parliament. & XX. 9 chyoſe apitators. & XXI. The two houſes 
make conceſſions to the army. & XXII. The troops ſeize the king's perſon, and 
condey him to Newmarket. S XXIII. The tyrathy 1 the parliument. $ XXIV. 
They arm the trained- bands of London. & XXV. Eleven members impeached by 
the army. & XXVI. The tc houſes obliged to comply with the demands of the Trogps. 
XXVII. The ory = ah engagement againſt the army. & XXVIII. 
Tumults at Weſtminſter. & XXIX. The ſpeakers of the two houſes retire to the 
army. I XXX. Fairfur arrives ut London ith ſome forces; and the army 
gains the aſcendant in parliament. & XXXI. The king at firſt careſſed by Crom- 
well and his aſſociates. $ XXXII. He eſcapes from Hampton-court ; and is con- 
veyrd to Carisbrook-coftle in the Iſie of Wight. & XXXIII. He leaves & letter 
addreſſed to both houſes. & XXIV. The levellers are quelled by Cromwell, 
S XXXV. The king ſends propoſals for an accommodation, to the parliament. 
CXXXVI. The two houſes reſolue to treat with his majeſty. 5 n 
Charles concludes a private treaty with the Scottiſh commiſſioners. & XXXVIII. 
The two houſes vote that no addreſſes ſhall be ſent to the king. & XXXIX. Plan 
of operations in favour of his majeſty. & XL. The Scots aſſemble an army under 
the duke of Hamilton. & XLI. Inſurreftions in Kent and Eſſex in lebalf of the 
king. XLII. Part of the fleet declares for the prince of Wales. $ XLI1I.I. 
The earl of Holland, with the duke of Buckingham, &c. take the field for the king ; 
he is routed and taken. & XLIV. The duke of Hamilton enters England. $XLV. 
He is defeated and taken by Cromwell, who marches into Scotland. & XLVI. Col- 
cheſter is ſurrendered to Fairfax, who cauſes Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
Lifle to be put to death. $XLVII. The parliament take reſolutions for treating 
with the king. $ XLVIII. The accuſed members are acquitted : the houſes de- 
termine to treat. & XLIX. The king and parliament agree to open the confe- 
rences at Newport. SL. Particulars of the negotiation. & LI. Remonſtrance 
of the army againſt the king, who is removed to Hurſt Caſtle. & LII. The com- 
mons purged by the army. S LIII. The independent intereſt prevails in parlia- 
ment. S LIV. They reſolve to impeach the king, who is removed to Windſor, 
LV. The ordinance for impeaching the king rejected by the upper hottſe. SF LVI. 
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She king is brought to trial, and refuſes to own the juriſdition of the court. 

S LVII. He is condemned to death, S LVIII. The French, the Dutch, and ihe 

Scots, interpoſe in his behalf. & LIX. Charles bears his fate with great equa- 

nimity. LX. He is beheaded at Whitehall, & LXI. Character of Charles I. 
king of England. | | SET a. x | | 


8 J. 63 HE. parliament's army was by this time new-modelled according to 


| the plan of Cromwell, ſo as that all members of parliament were 
excluded ; and their adherents reſigning their commiſſions, the vacant places 
were filled with independents. Theſe acted the part of chaplains as well as of 
officers : in the intervals of military duty, they exerciſed themſelves in ſermon, 

prayer, and exhortation. They were ſeized with extaſies of devotion, and 
poured forth rhapſodies, which they themſelves miſtook for prophecy and inſpi- 


ration. Thus actuated, they mounted the pulpits, and held forth in a torrent 


of that ſort of eloquence, which though leaſt underſtood, is the moſt effectual 
in kindling the blaze of enthuſiaſm. The common ſoldiers were infected by 
this contagion : they were ſeized with the ſame holy fervours : they underwent 
the operations of grace : they communicated their mutual feelings : they gave 
utterance to the ſpirit : they advanced to battle ſinging pſalms, or religious 
ſongs : they fought with the moſt eager zeal, and died in full confidence of ob- 
taining the crown of martyrdom. It was with a detachment of ſuch warriors that 


Cromwell marched from Windſor on the twenty-fourth day of April. In 


the neghbourhood of Iſlip, he cut in pieces four regiments of the king's cavalry. 
Blechington was. ſurrendered to him at the firſt ſummons, by colonel Winde- 


bank, who was condemned by a court-martial, and ſhot for cowardice; but 


Cromwell was repulſed in his attack upon Farrindon. Taunton being beſieged 
by Sir. Richard Greenvill, the two houſes ordered the general to march to the 
relief of that place ; but when he had adyanced as far as Blandford, he received 
a countermanding order; in conſequence of which, he returned to Newbury, after 
having detached colonel Weldon with body of horſe and foot, to ſuccour Taun- 
ton. At his approach Greenvill raiſed the ſiege ; but being afterwards joined 
by a reinforcement under Goring, he reſumed his operations againſt the place, 


in which the detachment with Weldon was now included. 


5 II. The king marching to Leiceſter, took that city by aſſault ; and Fairfax 
followed the ſame route, in order to give him battle, the two houſes having, at the 
deſire of their general, diſpenſed with the attendance of Cromwell, who thus 
preſerved his command in the army, notwithſtanding the ſelf-denying ordinance. 
Charles being informed that Fairfax was ordered to beſiege Oxford, advanc- 
ed towards Harborough, where he received intelligence that he had aban- 
doned his deſign upon Oxford; and had been repulſed with great loſs in 
aſſaulting the caſtle of Borſtal. The king continued his march, in expectation 
of being joined by colonel Gerard with two thouſand men from Wales, as well 
as by Goring, at the head of three thouſand cavalry. This officer had wrote to 


him from Taunton, giving him hopes of reducing that place, and adviſing him 


to act upon the defenſive, until he ſhould join the army: but, the letter fell into 
the hands of Fairfax, who thus apprized, reſolved to hazard an engagement 


before the junction could be effected. For this purpoſe he followed the royaliſts; 


and the king ſeeing it would be impoſſible to reach Leiceſter, without expoſing 
| | | 5 | is 
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his rear to certain deſtruction, determined to meet him half way. He accord - 
ingly marched back; and, on the fourteenth day of June, came in ſight of the 
enemy, who were drawn up in order of battle on a riſing- ground, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village called Naſeby. Prince Rupert led the right wing 
of the royaliſts: the left was under the direction of Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale: lord Aſtley commanded the main body, conſiſting of all the infantry: 
and the king headed the body of reſerve. The cavalry on the enemy's right 
wing was commanded by Cromwell; the left by his ſon-in-law Ireton : while 
Fairfax and Skippon conducted the center. Prince Rupert attacked the left 
wing with his uſual impetuoſity and ſucceſs : they were broke and purſued 
as far as the village ; but, the prince in his return miſpent his'time, in a fruit- 
leſs attempt to ſeize their park of artillery. Cromwell, in the mean time, was 
furiouſly engaged with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, whoſe horſe were broken after 
a very obſtinate 1 The infantry on both ſides maintained the conflict 
with equal valour for ſome time; but, in ſpite of the efforts of Fairfax and 
Skippon, - their , battalions began to give way, when Cromwell returned, and 
charged the King's infantry in flank, with ſuch vigour as they could not refiſt ; 
fo that they wete immediately routed and diſperſed. By this time prince Ru- 
pert had rejoined the king, and the ſmall body of reſerve ; but his troops, tho? 
victorious, could not be brought to a ſecond charge. They were at all times 
licentious and ungovernable : but here they were intimidated ; for, Fairfax, 
Skippon, and Cromwell, had by this time reduced their forces into order of bat- 
tle ; and ſtood ready either for attack or defence. The king would have charged 
them, at the head of his reſerve, even before Rupert returned, had not he been 
revented by an uncommon accident. The Scottiſh earl of Carnwath, who rode 
y his majeſty's fide, ſeizing the bridle of his horſe, turned him round, faying 
with a loud oath, Will you go upon your death in an inſtant ?* The troops 
ſeeing this motion, wheeled to the right, and rode off in ſuch confuſion, that 
they could not be rallied during the whole action. The king perceiving the 
fortune of the day irretrievably loft, was obliged to abandon the victory to his 
enemies, who took all his cannon, baggage, and above five thouſand priſoners. 
Among other things that fell into their hands, was a caſket containing his Clarendon. 
rivate letters to the queen, ſome of which the two houſes printed and publiſhed, Nuſbsorth. 
as proofs of his infincerity with regard to the treaty of Uxbridge. © We have 
already obſerved, that neither ſide was ſincerely diſpoſed to peace at that junc- 
ture : but ſuch an air of tenderneſs runs through this correſpondence between 
Charles and his conſort, as muſt impreſs every impartial reader with a very fa- 
vourable idea of his conjugal affection. | en 
$ II. After the battle, he and prince Rupert retired with the horſe to Aſhby 
de la Zouche, from whence they proceeded to Hereford, where they parted: 
The prince repaired to Briſtol, to put that place in a poſture of defence; while 
the king continued his route to Wales, in hope of being able to aſſemble an 
army in that exhauſted country. Fairfax advanced to Leiceſter, which ſurren- 
dered upon capitulation. Then he marched into the Weſt, where he raiſed the 
ſiege of Taunton, and totally deteated lord Goring at Lamport. This victory | 
was attended with the reduction of Bridgewater, Sherburn, and Bath; after ö 
which Fairfax undertook the ſiege of Briſtol. That place was well funplied 
with men, proviſions, and ammunition ; and every body concluded, from the 
ED knowa 
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kaown, valour of prince Rupert, that it wauld make a, very vigarous, defence. 
He even wrote 10 the king, that he ſhould be able to hold opt four months, 
unleſs a mutiny ſhould compel him to ſurrender. Notwithftandipg this pro- 
miſe, and the general expefatian, he offered: to capitylate at the frit ſummons; 
and actually delivered up the place betare the beſiegers had begun to mgke their 
approaches. The unhappy monarch, in the rk tranſports af his grief and 
reſentment, ordered his nephew to quit the kingdom, and revoked. all his 
commiſſions. | | 5 3 

S IV. Fairfax having ſecured Briſtol with à proper garriſon, reſumed his 
march to the weſtern counties, ordering Cromwell _ open the communi- 
cation with London; 900 . 3 to beſiege Berkeley- 
caſtle, which was the only place that remained in the king's poſſeſſion between 
Glouceſter and Briſtol. Cromwell, in the courſe of this excurſion, made 
himſelf maſter of the Devizes, the town and caſtle of Wincheſter, and ſeveral 
other places. Fairfax mean while reduced Tiverton, and blocked up the city 
of Exeter. Hearing that the prince of Wales had aſſembled an army in Corn- 
wal, and was on his march to give him battle, he advanced with great expe 
dition to meet his royal highneſs, who thought proper to retreat into Cornwal, 
after part of his cavalry under lord Wentworth had been ſurpriſed by the 
enemy. Then Fairfax took Dartmouth by aſſault, and returned to the blockade 
of Exeter. Lord Goring had by this time retired to France ; and the prince of 
Wales beſtowed the command of his army upon lord Hopton, who. reſolved to 
relieve Exeter. General Fairfax being informed of his deſign, left the con- 
duct of the blockade to Sir Hardreſs Waller, and marched towards Torrington, 
where Hopton lay intrenched. His troops endeavouring to diſlodge the par- 
liamentarians from ſome of their poſts in the night, were inſenſibly drawn into 
an engagement, which her ame general, and laſted till morning. The in- 
trenchments were forced; the intantry on the king's fide were either killed, 
taken, or diſperſed ; and lord Hopton retired with the cavalry into Cornwal. 
Thither he was followed by the victor; and the prince of Wales finding 
himſelf in danger of being taken, embarked on board' of a veſſel, and 
was conveyed to the iſles of Scilly. Hopton continued ſtill to retire before 
the army of the parliament, over which he gained ſome petty advantages; but 
at length he was ſurrounded on all hands at Truro, and obliged: to take the 
benefit of a capitulation. He ſtipulated that his troops ſhould be diſmiſſed, 
and allowed either to croſs the ſea or return to. their own houſes, All their 
horſes and arms were delivered to Fairfax, who granted paſſports to thoſe who 
deſired to quit the kingdom, after they had ſworn that they would never 
ſerve againſt the parliament. This treaty being executed, the lords Hopton 
and Colepepper retired to Scilly ; ſo that the king's troops in the weſtern 
counties were entirely diſperſed ; and Fairfax returned to the ſiege of Exeter, 
which ſurrendered in the month of April. 

SV. In the courſe of this year, the Scottiſh army beſieged Carlile, which 
ſurrendered on capitulation in the month of June. About the latter end 
of july, they inveſted Hereford ; but abandoned this enterprize in the 
beginning of September. The earl of Leven publiſhed an apology for his 
miſcarriage, in which he complained that his men were not payed by the par- 


- 


liament; that the two houſes had not performed their promiſe, of ſupplying 
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him with artillery, and other implements of fiege ; and that he had been 
_ obliged to detach David Leſley with the greater part of his horſe and dra- 
goons, to oppoſe the carl of Montroſe in Scotland, They retreated to York- 

ire, where they received a ſupply of thirty thouſand pounds, and the two 


houſes ordained that the eaſtern aſſociated counties ſhould furniſh them with 


fourteen hundred pounds ſterling a week, on condition that they would under- 


take the ſiege of Newark, which they accordingly inveſted in the month of 
October. 

$ VI. During theſe tranſactions, the unfortunate king underwent a ſurpriſing 
ſeries of dangers, mortifications, and diſtreſſes, which he bore with uncommon 
fortitude and dignity. Far from being overwhelmed with deſpair, in conſe- 
quence of his defeat at Naſeby, he no ſooner underſtood that Fairfax had 
marched into the weſtern counties, than he advanced from Wales, at the head 
of his cavalry, amounting to three thouſand men, reduced the town of Hun- 
tington, viſited Oxford, where he received a ſmall reinforcement, and then 
took poſt at Cambden, at the time when Briſtol and Hereford were inveſted. 


The Scots raiſing the ſiege of this laſt place, he entered it with. his little army, 


and there remained till the twentieth day of September. He was now re- 
duced to ſuch a melancholy ſituation, that he ſaw no other proſpect of re- 
trieving his affairs, than that of joining Montroſe in Scotland ; and this expe- 
dient he actually embraced. Hearing that a ſtrong body of horſe and dra- 
goons belonging to the enemy, was poſted, under the command of Pointz, be- 
tween Hereford and Worceſter, he reſolved to take his route through North 
Wales to Cheſter, and from thence paſs through Lancaſhire and Cumberland 
to Scotland. He found the enemy in poſſeſſion of the outworks and ſuburbs 
of Cheſter, which they had ſurpriſed. He detached Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale over Holt- bridge, in order to fall upon the back of the beſiegers early 
next morning, while he himſelf entered the city. Pointz, who had followed 
the king by haſty marches, appeared next day, and was charged by Sir Mar- 
maduke, who compelled him to retire at a greater diſtance. The beſiegers no 
ſooner perceived him, than they began to evacuate the ſuburbs, in order to 
Join his troops; and thus reinforced, he attacked the royaliſts in his turn. 
They were overpowered by numbers, and purſued to the ,walls of Cheſter. 
Then the earl of Litchfield and lord Gerard, with the king's guards, and the 
reſt of the cavalry, advanced to the charge, and Pointz was obliged to retire : 
but his muſqueteers being drawn up among the narrow lanes and hedges, made 
ſuch a fire upon the royaliſts, that they were broken, routed, and diſperſed, after 
the gallant earl of Litchfield, and many other gentlemen of reputation, had 
loſt their lives in the engagement. | 

$ VII. The king retreated with five hundred horſe to Denbigh-caſtle in 
North Wales, and Pointz hung upon his rear. Being joined by prince 
Maurice with eight hundred horſe, and ſome other reinforcements, he croſſed 
the river Dee, gained a march upon the enemy, and arrived at Bridgenorth, 
where, receiving intelligence that Berkley-caftle and the Devizes had furren- 
dered to the parliamentarians, he, by the advice of his council, ſet out for 
Newark in Nottinghamſhire, where he had a garriſon of two thouſand horſe 
and foot, Though he had already been chagrined with an account of Mon- 
troſe's total defeat by David Leſley, who ſuddenly fell upon him before he had 
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proper notice of his approach; it was now confidently reported, that the earl, 
ſtrengthened by a reinforcement, had attacked and worſted Leſley in his 
turn, and marched towards the border with a ſtrong army. This falle intelli- 
gence gained ſuch credit with the king, that he advanced northwards as far as 
Rotheram, where he was undeceived. There he was certainly informed that 
Montroſe had retreated with his broken forces towards the Highlands; that 
David Leſley was maſter of all Lothian ; and that the Scottiſh army lay be- 
tween Northallerton and Newcaſtle, Inexpreſſible was the ſorrow and anxiety 
that this intelligence produced in the boſom of the king, who forthwith re- 
ſolved to return; but, in the mean time, he conſtituted lord Digby lieutenant- 
general of all the forces raiſed, or to be raiſed, on the other ſide of Trent; and 


ordered him and Sir Marmaduke Langdale to proceed with fifteen hundred 


horſe for Scotland, to join Montroſe. This new general began his expedition. 
without delay. He diſperſed a thouſand foot, raiſed for the parliament, in the 
neighbourhood of Doncaſter ; and at Sherbourne attacked colonel Copley, who 
commanded a body of cavalry. Digby was routed, and fled to Skipton, 
while his baggage fell into the hands of the enemy ; and, among other things, 
a cabinet of papers, which were publiſhed by order of the two houſes. Not- 
withſtanding the check he had received, he proceeded through Weſtmoreland 
and Cumberland, as far as Dumfries in Scotland : but receiving no intelli- 
gence of Montroſe, and finding himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded by the 
covenanters, he embarked with Sir Marmaduke, and the Scottiſh earls of 
Carnwath and Niddeſdale, for the iſle of Man, from whence they were tran- 
fported to Ireland. | 
S VIII. His majeſty returning to Newark, prince Rupert appeared in his 

ſence, deſiring he might have an opportunity to juſtify his conduct. The. 
king, who ever loved him with the moſt tender affection, complied with his 
requeſt ; admitted of his apology ; and, by a declaration, abſolved him of all 
fuſvicion of diſloyalty. The well-affe&ted gentlemen. of that country being 
diſſatisfied with the conduct of Sir Richard Willis governor of Newark, the 
king, who was. determined upon removing to Oxtord, told him he would 
appoint him captain of his. horſe-guards; ſo that he ſhould always be in. 
attendance upon his perſon; and that he would confer the government of 
Newark upon lord Bellaſis. Sir Richard was extremely mortified at this in- 
timation, and retired to conſult with his friends. While his majeſty fat at. 
dinner, he entered the apartment, accompanied by prince Rupert and prince 
Maurice, lord Gerard, and about twenty officers of the garriſon. He faid his 
diſgrace was now the public talk of the town. Prince Rupert affirmed, that 
Sir Richard Willis was no otherwiſe faulty than in being his friend. Lord 
Gerard exclaimed, it was a plot of lord Digby, who was a traitor, and he 
would prove him to be ſo. The king, equally ſurpriſed and incenſed at their 
intruſion, roſe from the table in diſorder, deſiring Sir Richard Willis would 
follow him into his bed-chamber. He replied, that he had received a public 
injury, and expected a public fatisfaftion. The king could no longer contain. 
his indignation. He aſſumed ſuch an air of reſentment and authority as he 
had never manifeſted before, and commanded them to begone from his pre-- 
ſence, with ſuch dignity of diſpleaſure as overwhelmed them with confuſion. 
and diſmay. They had no. ſooner quitted the apartment, than he was viſited. 
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by the lords and gentlemen in the town, who comforted him with the moſt 
dutiful expreſſions, and profeſſed a very tender ſenſe of the inſolent uſage he 
had endured. Lord Bellaſis was immediately declared governor of the place, 
and began to perform the functions of his office. In the afternoon, the King 
received a petition, ſigned by the two princes and their adherents, defiring that 
Sir Richard Willis might be tried by a court-martial; or, ſhould this be de- 
nied, that they and their friends might be furniſhed with paſſes. Theſe were 
immediately expedited ; they next day retired to Wyverton, and then to Bel- 
voir-caſtle ; from whence they fent one of their number to the parliament for 
leave to quit the kingdom ; yet they were afterwards pardoned and taken into 
favour. | 3 

SIX. Nothing could be more forlorn and deſolate than the condition of 
Charles at this juncture. His faithful counſellors, and truſty friends, had 
either fallen in his cauſe, or been obliged to exile themſelves from their country. 
His conſort, the tender partner of his heart, had been obliged to fly for re- 
fuge to a foreign land. His eldeſt ſon now roamed a wretched fugitive among 
the barren rocks of Scilly ; and the reſt of his children ran the riſque of falling 
into the hands of his inveterate enemies. His armies were either ſlaughtered 
or diſperſed ; he was abandoned by his ungrateful nephews, whom he had al- 
ways Cheriſhed with parental affection; and now he found himſelf ſo encom- 
paſſed by his adverſaries, under Pointz and Roſſiter, that it ſeemed impoſſible 
to eſcape, without the interpoſition of a miracle. In the midſt of theſe dan- 
gers, he ftill preſerved an unclouded judgment, and unſhaken equanimity. 
He ſent a meſſenger to the governor of Oxford, with orders that the horſe of 
the garriſon ſhould be between Banbury and Daventry, at an appointed time; 
He departed from Newark on the third day of November, at eleven o'clock 
at night, attended by five hundred horſe. At three in the morning they 
reached Belvoir-caſtle, where he found Sir Gervas Lucas,. the governor, ready 
with guides to conduct him farther on his way. In paſſing near Burleigh, 
where the parliament had a garriſon, he was moleſted by their horſe, who 
killed and took ſome ſtragglers. Towards evening he was ſo fatigued, that he 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to take ſome repoſe in a village near Northampton. 
At ten o'clock he continued his march, paſſed Daventry before day, reached 
Banbury about noon ; and there he found the horſe, by whom he was ſafely 
conducted to Oxford, after having undergone ſuch a viciſſitude of misfortune, 
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danger, and fatigue, as muſt have broken the ſpirit of any prince not endued 14. 


with a very uncommon ſhare of magnanimity. 

$ X. He had now leiſure to deliberate upon the means of his own preſerva- 
tion; but no plauſible ſcheme occurred to his imagination. In this emergency 
he had again recourſe to the method of negotiation. He entertained ſome 
faint hopes of profiting by the diſſentions between the preſbyterians and inde- 


pendents; and indeed he built too much on this miſunderſtanding. He de- 


manded of the two houſes a ſafe- conduct for the duke of Richmond, the earl 
of Southampton, and ſome others, whom he intended to ſend with propoſals 
for an accommodation. Receiving no anſwer, he renewed his demand. In 
a third meſſage, he offered to treat with them in perſon, provided the parlia- 
ment, the Scottiſh commiſſioners, the mayor of London, and the generals of 
their armies, would engage that he po it ſafely reſide among them for forty 

812 days, 
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days, and return unmoleſted to Oxford, Worceſter, or Newark, in caſe the 
negotiation ſhould prove ineffectual: and, for their encouragement to treat, 
he declared himſelf ready to ſettle the militia in the hands of ſuch perſons as 
= ſhould recommend or approve for that purpoſe. The houſes, in anſwer 
to his firſt meſſage, refuſed a ſafe- conduct for his commiſſioners ; but pro- 
miſled to draw out propoſitions and bills, which ſhould be preſented to his ma- 
zeſty. To his propoſal of a perſonal treaty they made no anſwer. He com- 
plained of their ſilence in repeated meſſages. He offered liberty of conſcience 
to nonconformiſts. He propoſed, upon the diſmiſſion of the armies, to join 


the two houſes, to take meaſures for the payment of the public debts, and for 


ſettling the affairs of the militia and of Ireland, to the ſatisfaction of all parties. 
The houſes rejected his propoſal, and upbraided him with having ſhed the 


blood of his ſubjects. He refuted their aſperſions, inſiſted upon the perſonal 


treaty, and made other conceſſions, which plainly indicated his ſincere defire 
of peace. Conſidering his deplorable ſituation, they could not doubt his ſin- 
cerity : but nothing was farther from their thoughts than an accommodation 
with their ſovereign. Their leaders were determined upon a diflolution of 
monarchy. They had reduced their king to extremity, and now they thought 
it was their turn to impoſe conditions. They taxed him with a deſign to make 
peace with the rebels in Ireland, and employ their troops againſt his parlia- 
ment. If he had actually practiſed this expedient for his own preſervation, 
he would have been acquitted by all the .unprejudiced part of the world. 
Perſecuted and hunted down by his own rebellious ſubjects, he had a natural 
right, after more pacific means had proved ineffectual, to call in an army of 
foreigners to his aſſiſtance, how much ſoever they might have differed from 
him in articles of faith. This has been the practice of all nations. How 
much more juſtifiable was he then, in ſecuring the aid of his own ſubjects, 
even though he gratified them for this ſervice with that liberty of conſcience 
which every human being has a right to enjoy ? But Charles abſolutely denied 
the imputation of having empowered the earl of Glamorgan to conclude a 
treaty with the Iriſh rebels. He owned, indeed, he had commiſſioned that 
nobleman to raiſe and bring a body of Iriſh troops into England : nor did he 
deny that the marquis of Ormond had powers to finiſh by treaty a war which 
the parliament had neglected to maintain; as the proteſtants of Ireland were 
threatened with utter extirpation. Glamorgan exceeded his powers; and 
actually concluded a treaty in the king's name: but this was no ſooner known, 
than the earl was arreſted and impriſoned by the marquis of Ormond ; and the 
king diſowned the tranſaction. | 

$ XI. Such was the melancholy ſituation of Charles, when the court of 
France ſent over Montreuil, on pretence of mediating a peace between the king 
and parliament, though his real intention was to effect a ſeparate accommodation 
between his majeſty and the Scottiſh army. His queen diſpatched Mr. Da- 
venant at the fame time, to perſuade him to declare for the preſbyterian party, 
which was eſpouſed by the city of London, in oppoſition to the independents. 
Montreuil found the Scottiſh commiſſioners at London, very well diſpoſed to 
treat with his majeſty ; but they inſiſted upon the abolition of epiſcopacy, as 
an indiſpenſable preliminary, with which the king, from conſcientious motives, 


_ conſtantly refuſed to comply. While the French miniſter made a journey to 
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the Scottiſh army before Newark, in hope of finding ſome temperament, Fair- 
fax advanced with his army towards Oxford ; fo that the king was in the 
moſt imminent danger of being ſurrounded. He had ordered the lord Aſtley 
to draw from the few garriſons {till in his poſſeſſion, ſuch a body of troops as 
might take the field early in the ſpring. He accordingly aſſembled about two 
thouſand, with which he advanced towards Oxford ; but the parliamentari- 
ans, appriſed of his deſign, fell upon him in his march, when his troops were 
fainting with fatigue. After a very obſtinate diſpute, his forces were defeated 
and diſperſed, and he himſelf taken priſoner, together with Sir Charles Lucas, 
and many other officers. | 

$ XII. This was the laſt effort which the king made to defend himſelf by 
force of arms. He now ſaw no other poſſibility of eſcaping the rancour of 
his adverſaries, than that of throwing himſelf into the arms of the Scots, who 
he hoped, would, from reſentment to the independent party, which they hated, 
and affection to their native prince, be prevailed upon to eſpouſe his cauſe, or 
at leaſt protect his perſon from the rage of his enemies. Such protection their 
chiefs had ſeverally promiſed, in conferences with Montreuil, though they refuſed 
to ſign any treaty or convention for that purpoſe ; and this French agent adviſed 
the king to depend upon their ſincerity. Charles was beſet in ſuch a manner, that 
he had no time to heſitate ; and he thought this was the leaſt deſperate courſe 
he could follow. Had any other reſource remained, he would hardly have 
thrown himſelf, without any other aſſurance, upon the mercy of thoſe who 
were his declared enemies, and acted as auxiliaries to the parliament of Eng- 
land. Early in the morning of the twenty-ſeventh day of April, he quitted 
Oxford in diſguiſe, attended by John Aſhburnham, and one Hudſon an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, who undertook to conduct him through bye-wayes that were little 
frequented. He ſpent ſeveral days in travelling from one gentleman's houſe 
to another, where he was not unknown, though no notice was taken of his 
perſon. He paſſed through St. Alban's, and even came within a few miles of 
London, as it he had intended to preſent himſelf before the parliament : then 
he took the road to the Scottiſh camp at Newark. His efcape from Oxford 
was no ſooner known in London, than the two houfes iſſued an order, denounc- 
ing the pains of high treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould ſhelter or protect their 
ſovereign. When he diſcovered himſelf to the earl of Leven, hat general 
ſeemed exceedingly ſurpriſed and confounded at his preſence : nevertheleſs, he 
received him with all the marks of reſpect and veneration. 

$ XIII. An expreſs was immediately diſpatched with an account cf this im- 
portant incident to the two houſes ; in which it was immediately reſolved, that 
Fairfax, who had inveſted Oxford, ſhould relinquiſh that enterprize, and march 
ciretly to Newark: but this reſolution was poſtponed, when the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners declared that the king's coming was altogether unexpected by 
their generals, who would punctually obey the orders of the parliament. The 
Scots prevailed upon the king to order Bellaſis governor of Newark to ſur- 
render the place, which was accordingly delivered up; and hearing that Fair- 
fax had made a motion towards the North, they forthwith retired with his 
majeſty to Newcaſtle. There he was excluded from all communication with 
Montreuil, and Aſhburnham was obliged to leave the kingdom, otherwile he 


would 
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would have been delivered up to the parliament. The * Scottiſh preachers in- 
ſulted him to his face from the pulpit ; and the officers treated him with unre- 
mitting reſerve and the molt diſtant reſpect. They adviſed him to ſurrender 
all his garriſons to the parliament ; and he complied with a good grace. Or- 
mond received his order to deliver Dublin and other forts in Ireland to the 
officers appointed by the two houſes; and Montroſe, being commanded by 
his maſter to lay down his arms in Scotland, retired to the continent, 

$ XIV. The king ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, deſiring they would finiſh 
the affair of religion according to the advice of able theologiſts. He conſented 
to their appointing commiſſioners for the militia during ſeven. years: he offered 
to concur with them in ſettling the affairs of Ireland; to diſmiſs his troops, and 
ſurrender the places that were ſtill in his poſſeſſion. He wrote to the city of 
London, that he was diſpoſed to ſatisfy the two houſes in every particular. He 
afterwards preſſed the parliament to ſend propoſitions ; and aſked leave to come 
and treat with them in perſon. The Scots publiſhed a declaration, proteſting 
that they would adhere to the covenant ; and that they abhorred all ſecret prac- 
tices tending to produce a miſunderſtanding between the two kingdoms. They 


- preſented a petition to the king, beſeeching him to labour effectually in the great 


work of peace, to ſubſcribe the covenant, regulate religion in conformity with 
the practice of the beſt proteſtant churches, and conduct himſelf according to the 
advice of his parliament. The general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland wrote to 
the parliament of England, the city of London, and the eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, 
intreating them to forward the work of reformation according to the tenour of 
the covenant. The houſe of commons voted that there was no further occaſion 
for the Scottiſh army; and that the commiſſioners of that kingdom ſhould be 
required to withdraw their forces from England. Then they ſent propoſals of 
peace to the king, more ſevere than thoſe upon which they had inſiſted at Ux- 
bridge. They now arrogated to themſelves the whole power of the admi- 
niſtration; and their deputies gave the king to underſtand, that they could not 
ſtay longer than ten days at Newcaſtle. He anſwered, that though he could 
not ſtrip himſelf of that which he inherited by birth and the laws of the 
realm, he would conſent to all juſt and reaſonable demands for the good of 
the commonwealth, without paying any regard to his own particular intereſt. 
The earl of Loudon, chancellor of Scotland, exhorted him to comply with the 
propoſals, deriving his arguments from the neceſſity of his majeſty's affairs; 
but, in the article of epiſcopacy, the king was immoveable. 

$ XV. The deputies of Scotland preſented a memorial to the upper houſe, 
offering to withdraw their army from England, upon payment of their 
arrears. Commiſſioners were immediately appointed to examine their accounts. 
After various diſputes they agreed to take four hundred thouſand pounds in 
lieu of all their demands: and this is ſaid to have been the price for which they 
fold their king to his enemies. That the delivery of this ill-fated prince to the 


One of their preachers upbraided him with The king, ſtanding up, called for the pfalm be- 
his miſgovernment, and ordered this pſalm to ginning with theſe words: 


be fong by the congregation : | Have mercy, Lord, on me ] pray, 
y doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelf, For men would'me devour. 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe ? The audience accordingly ſung this pſa/m, in 


compaſſion to his majeſty in diſtreſs. Whitelock, 
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two houſes was a private ſtipulation in the treaty, 'is ſcarce to be queſtioned : 
that it was criminal in the Scots, will admit of ſome doubt. Had they acted 
otherwiſe they muſt have deviated from all their former maxims, and enga- 
ged in a dangerous war againſt their own confederates, in behalf of a prince 
whom they had always conſidered as their implacable enemy. In protecting 
their king, they muſt have betrayed their cauſe, proved falſe to their truſt, 
and ruined the work which they had raiſed with ſuch labour. Their averſion 
to the king was inſpired by the ſuggeſtions of reſentment, intereſt, and fanati- 
ciſm : theſe are motives hardly to be reſiſted. Had they given way to the 
dictates of generoſity and compaſſion, they would have glonoufly atoned for 
the miſchiets they had occaſioned : though ruined in the conteſt with the king's 
adverſaries, they would have nobly fallen, and their memory would have 
eſcaped that reproach by which it is now ſtigmatized. In the beginning of 
September, the duke of Hamilton had been removed to St. Michael's mount 
in Cornwall; and when it ſurrendered to the parliamentarians, he was releaſed. 
He now repaired from London to Newcaftle with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
and importuned the king to cloſe with the propoſitions of the two houſes. 
His majeſty ſaid, all he deſired was a hearing, and that was denied. He did 
not abſolutely reject the propoſals, but wiſhed for an opportunity to explain 
his ſentiments. He propoſed that the hierarchy ſhould be confined to ſome 
particular dioceſes, ſuch as Oxford, Wincheſter, Briſtol, Bath, and Exeter; and 
that the preſbyterian diſcipline ſhould be eſtabliſhed in all other parts of the 
kingdom: he hoped the clergy would not preſs him to act againſt his 
conſcience, until he ſhould be better informed. 

XVI. On the eighteenth day of September, the two houſes appointed a 
committee to confer with the Scottiſh commiſſioners about diſpoſing of the 
king's perſon. The earl of Loudon alledged, that each kingdom had an equal 
right to this diſpoſal, as he was equally ſovereign of both Kingdoms ; and- 
as the intereſt of both nations was united by the covenant. The Engliſh 
committee replied, that they had the ſole right to diſpoſe of his perſon, 
becauſe he was then in England, and the Scottiſh army acted as auxiliaries: 
to that nation. This point was debated in ſeveral conferences; and the Scots 
printed a relation of what they had. advanced to prove that Scotland and 
England were equally intereſted in the perſon of the king, and had an 
equal title to diſpoſe of him and his affairs. The commons ordered the 
copies of this relation to be ſeized, and the printer was impriſoned. Then 
they pubiiſhed a long anſwer, which they ſent to the Scottiſh commiſſioners, who. 
refuſed to receive it, on pretence that it was not offered in the name of either houſe 
of parliament. On the ſixteenth day. of December, the parliament of Scotland, 
reſolved that their commiſſioners. at London ſhould demand of the two houſes, 
in their name, that the king might return to London with honour and ſafety; 
and, at the ſame time, declare that the Scottiſh parliament was reſolved to 
maintain the monarchy in the perſon of the king, together with his juſt rights 
to the crown of England. Next day, however, a remonſtrance was preſented 
to them by the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly, repreſenting the enor- 
mous fin of taking any ſtep tending to produce a rupture between the two- 
nations; and propoſing that new efforts ſhould be made for perſuading the 
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king to ſatisfy his ſubjects, that he might return to his parliament of England. 
as a prince reconciled with his people. 

S XVII. After obſtinate debates they reſolved, that the king ſhould be re- 


quired to comply with the propoſitions which the houſes at Weftminſter had 


Ruſhworth. 
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and filled the army with officers devoted to his intere 


ſent to Newcaſtle z otherwiſe they would join their brethren in providing for the 
ſecurity of both kingdoms. The King ſent another meſſage to Weitminſter, 
ſoliciting leave to come and treat with them in perſon, declaring that his in- 
tention was to grant every thing that ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the wel- 
fare of his people : he begged they would conſider it was their king who craved 
an hearing; and that he himſelf would be looked upon as a tyrant, ſhould he 
refuſe that favour to the meaneſt of his ſubjects. The two houſes voted, 
that his majeſty ſhould reſide at his houſe of Holmeby, in the county of Nor- 
thampton, and be treated with all due deference and reſpect : then they ap- 

inted commiſſioners to receive him from the hands of the Scots. The par- 
5 of Scotland ſent up a declaration, conſenting to his reſiding at Holmeby, 
or in any other of his houſes near London, provided no violence ſhould be 
offered to his perſon; that no new change ſhould be made in the goverment ; 
and that his poſterity ſhould ſuffer no prejudice in their ſucceſſion to the throne _ 


of England. On the thirtieth day of January, the king was delivered by 


the Scots to the commiſſioners of the Engliſh parliament ; and that very day 


the Scottiſh army began its march for their own. country. The king bore his 


fate with his uſual fortitude. In his journey to Holmeby he found the roads 
crouded with multitudes cf people! who came from all quarters to behold his 
deplorable reverſe of fortune. They expreſſed their pity and affection in tears, 
lamentations, and fervent prayers for his ſafety; and ſuch an opinion of his 
ſanctity then prevailed, that he was earneſtly ſolicited to touch a great number 
of perſons afflicted with the king's-evil. | 1 
$ XVIII. Hicherto the preſbyterians and independents had acted in concert 
againſt their ſovereign: but now their mutual animoſity began to appear. 
Oliver Cromwell, who poſſeſſed indefatigable reſolution, unbounded ambition, 
and impenetrable diſſimulation, influenced the whole conduct of the indepen - 
dents, He gained a ſurpriſing aſcendancy over the 1 5 of general Fairfax, 
, luch as Rainſborough, 
Fleetwood, Lambert, and Harriſon, The majority of the members in parlia- 
ment were preſbyterians, ſupported by the city of London : they dreaded the 
eneral officers, and wanted to diſband the army. As it was neceſſary to ſend 
Nees into Ireland, they formed a plan of enliſting private men for that 
ſervice, and tranſporting them to that kingdom under new officers, in whom 


they could confide, Cromwell, knowing their deſign, oppoſed it with all his 


power; and found this taſk the more eaſy, as the earl of Eſſex died in the 

receding year, He ſeemed to approve the ſcheme of the commons, feigned 
bimſelf a rigid preſbyterian, talked in the language of ſcripture, and perſuaded 
Fairfax that he had nothing in view but the glory of God, and the eftabliſh- 
ment of the true religion, At the ſame time he ſet his emiſſaries at work to 
excite a ſpirit of mutiny among the rroops. The inferior officers had been 
ſo long accuſtomed to military licenſe, that they could not bear the proſpect of 


returning to their former occupations, 
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$ XIX. The commons underſtood they had prepared a petition to their ge - 
neral, for the peruſal of the houſe, demanding an act of indemnity, the pay- 
ment of their arrears, and an exemption from ſerving in Ireland againſt their 
own conſent. Two colonels, and two lieutenant-colonels, being examined at 
the bar of the houſe, touching the nature of the petition, were commanded to 
ſuppreſs it and all other ſuch addreſſes as might be drawn up for the future. 
At the ſame time the general was directed to give orders that a declaration 
ſhould be read at the head of each regiment, importing that the petition tended 
to excite diſcontents in the army; to impede the reduction of Ireland; and that 
the houſe would proceed againſt the authors of it, as perturbators of the pub 
lic peace. This expedient ſerved only to inflame the reſentment of the ſoldiers, 
who now loudly complained, that after they had ſhed their blood in defence of 
the liberties of the nation, they were now, by the moſt inſupportable tyranny, 
debarred the privilege of preſenting a petition to their general: a right to which 
they were certainly intitled as free-born ſubjects of England. When the com- 
miſſioners, appointed by the parliament, repaired to the army, and cauſed the 
votes to be read aloud for new-modelling the regiments, colonel Lambert, in 
the name of all the officers, demanded the act of indemnity, the payment of 
arrears, ſecurity for their ſubſiſtence while in Ireland, and the names of the ge- 
nerals under whom they ſhould ſerve in that kingdom. They exclaimed aloud, 
they were ready to march under Fairfax, Cromwell, and Skippon : ſome 
of the general officers preſented a declaration to the parliament, juſtifying their 
former petition, and inſiſting upon the ſame articles. 

XX. The commons voted that the army ſhould be diſbanded, and the ſol- 
diers receive ſix weeks pay at their diſmiſſion. Then Skippon produced a 
_ petition from ſeveral regiments, ſpecifying their reaſons for not ſerving in Ire- 
land, and complaining of the ill treatment they had received from the par- 
liament. The commons, alarmed at theſe marks of diſcontent, paſſed divers 
votes for giving ſatisfaction to the army; and ordered Cromwell, Skippon, 
Ireton, and Fleetwood, to ſignify their favourable intentions to the ſoldiery. 
It was on this occaſion, that the common ſoldiers elected agitators or de- 
puties to diſcuſs their affairs, and communicate their reſolutions to a coun- 
cil compoſed of generals, field-officers, and captains. Theſe were the in- 
ſtruments by which Cromwell and his aſſociates managed the whole military 
machine. They were choſen from the private foldiers or the loweſt claſs of 
officers, for their reputed knowledge, and their ſpiritual gift of preaching and 
prayer. The two houſes, ſtill perſiſting in their reſolution to diſband ali the 
troops, except thoſe deſtined tor Ireland, ordained, That ſecurity ſhould be given 
to the troops for their arrears: That the ſoldiers ſhould not be compelled to 
ſerve in Ireland: and, That proviſion ſhould be made for the widows and 
orphans of thoſe maimed in the ſervice Then they regulated the manner in 
which the regiments were to be diſbanded at different times and places. 

$XXI, When the general, in a council of war, produced the votes ot the 
commons, the officers ſaid they did not believe the ſoldiers would be ſatisfied, 
becauſe they would neither receive their full pay, nor ſecurity for their arrears ; 
and, without an act of amneſty, they might be proſecuted at law after their 
diſmiſſion. The ſoldiers themſelves, in a petition to the general, complained 
of theſe hardſhips, and deſired that the army ſhould be aſſembled in one place, 
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where they might cenſider of means to redreſs their grievances before they 
ſhould be diſbanded; otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to take ſuch meaſures 
as might be prevented by a compliance with their demands. The general, 
with the advice of the council of war, immediately contracted his quarters 
and, in a letter to the two houſes, begged they would concert meaſures for 
appealing the army, and preventing a very dangerous :inture, The parlia- 
ment, intimidated by this intelligence, reſolved, if poſſible, to divide the 
forces. They offered a month's pay to thoſe who ſhould quit their regiments, 
and engage in the Iriſh expedition. For the ſatisfaction of the army, they 
voted, That the ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers ſhould receive the whole of their 
arrears, and a month's pay over and above: That the declaration of the two 
houſes againſt their petition, ſhould be erazed from the journal; and, That an 
act of indemnity ſhould be paſſed in their favour. But all thefe conceſſions 
could not ſatisfy the army. The directors of it were reſolved, that it ſhould 
not be diſbanded, but kept up as a ballance to the presbyterian intereſt, It 
was, by this time, converted into a kind of a republic, in which the vote of a 
common ſoldier was equivalent to that of his colonel; and every ſeparate bri- 
gade thought they had a right to take reſolutions, which were executed in the 
name of the army: ſo that very little diſcipline or ſubordination remained. 
$XXII. A few regiments of horſe reſolved to make themſelves maſters of 
the king's perſon. For the execution of this deſign they pitched upon cornet 
Joyce, who had been a taylor before the war. On the third of June, this of- 
ficer arrived with a detachment of fifty horſe at Holmby, about break of day; 
and going; up. ſtairs, attended with three troopers, knocked at the door of the 
king's apartment. The door being opened, at his majeſty's defire, Joyce and 
his companions, approaching him with their hats off, and piſtols in their hands, 
told him he muſt go to the army. When the king aſked by what authority 
he came on this expedition, the cornet anſwered, By this ;” pointing to his 
piſtol, and deſiring his majeſty would-put on his cloaths, as diſpatch was ab- 
folutely neceſſary. The king ordered one of his attendants to call the committee 
of the two houſes, who had taken charge of his perſon. They were not a little 
ſurpriſed at the arrival of Joyce, and aſked if he acted by order of the parlia- 
ment: he anſwered in the negative, and held up his piſtol. They ſaid they 
would write to the parliament to know their pleaſure: he replied, they might 
do ſo, but the king muſt go along with him immediately. Colonel Brown, 
having ſounded the guard which the parliament had ſet over the king, found 
them averſe to any reſiſtance; ſo that his majeſty, having broken his faſt, went 
into his coach, attended by a few domeſtics, and reſigned himſelf to the will of 
Joyce, not without ſuſpicion that he ſhould be carried to ſome unfrequented 
place, and murdered. He had, however, diſpatched the Scottiſh earl of Dum. 
fermling with a letter to the two houfes, giving an account of this adventure; 
and deſiring they would not give credit to any thing he ſhould write under con- 
finement. He lay the firſt night at the houſe of colonel Montague near Cam- 
bridge, and next day arrived at Newmarket, where he was treated with great 
reſpe& by the officers of the army. The regiments, being aſſembled at this 
place, preſented a petition to the general, complaining of the parliament; and 
next day ſubſcribed a writing, which they termed © The engagement,” con- 


ſenting to be disbanded, on condition that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, 


according 
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according to the determination of a council compoſed of the generals, together 
with two officers, and 2s many ſoldiers of every regiment ; but, declaring they 
would not ſeparate until they ſhoald have received this fatisfa&tion. On the 
ſeventh day of June, the general informed the two houſes of the king's being 
removed from Holmby, by the ſoldiers, who had received no order from their 
officers for that purpoſe. He ſaid, he had ſent colonel Whaley with a detach- 
ment to meet the king, and reconduct him to Holmby ; but that his majeſty 
had refuſed to return. He aſſured them, that neither he, nor any of his officers, 
had any ſhare in removing the king : that the ſole aim of the army was to eſta- 
bliſh a firm and laſting peace : that they had no intention to oppoſe the preſ- 
byterian diſcipline, and ſet up independency : but, they would leave every thing 
to the prudence of parliament, without pretending to eſpouſe any particular 
arty. 

XXIII. The commons, in order to vindicate themſelves from the impu- 
tation of acting from intereſted motives, confirmed the ſelt-denying ordinance ; 
vacated all employments poſſeſſed by members of parliament ; deprived all 
members of that perſonal privilege by which they had been ſcreened from their 
creditors ; declared that all informations againſt members ſhould be heard on an 
appointed day; and, that no member ſhould be indemnified for his particular 
loſſes, until the public debts ſhould be diſcharged. Notwithſtanding theſe votes, 
the army advanced to St. Alban's, within twenty miles of London ; and the ge- 
neral ſent a meſſage to the houſes, intreating them to take ſome ſpeedy meaſures 
tor the ſatisfaction of the ſoldiery. Nothing could be more agreeable to the peo- 
ple in general, than this commencement of hoſtility againſt the parliament, which 
had exerciſed the moſt deſpotic tyranny over the nation. Thoſe clamorous dema- 
cogues who had unſheathed the ſword againſt their ſovereign, on pretence of 
icreening the ſubject from oppreſſion, were now the authors of the moſt into- 
lerable extortion. They had by the moſt arbitrary exaction levied above thirty 
millions in five years; and ftill the public was loaded with enormous debts and 
incumbrances. They are faid to have divided three hundred thouſand pounds 
among their own members. Great ſums were ſecreted by their committees 
appointed to manage the different branches of the revenue. The exchequer 
was now aboliſhed, that thoſe managers might plunder the public without con- 

troul. An exciſe was extended over butchers meat, and all the common ne- 
cebſſaries of life. One half the lands and rents of the kingdom, belonging to 
the royaliſts, were ſequeſtered. Great numbers of theſe unhappy ſufferers were 
denied all redreſs. The reſt could obtain no remedy, but that of paying exor- 
bitant compoſitions, and ſubſcribing the covenant; ſo that many antient and 
honourable families were intirely ruined by thoſe upſtart plebeians. More than 
one half of the clergy were deprived of their livings, and reduced to beggary, 
becauſe they would not renounce their civil and religious principles. The 
country committees continued to fine, impriſon, and corporally puniſh thoſe 
they ſtiled malignants, without law, juſtice, or reſtraint : in cauſes of private 
property, they took vengeance upon thoſe who favoured their ſovereign ; and 
ſold their protection to the beſt bidder. They ſaid they were authorized to ſpoil 
the Egyptians: they termed their oppreſſive conduct, the dominion of the 
elect: they pretended to ſeek the Lord in prayer, and cloaked their iniquity Hom 
with all the grimace of affected holineſs. 5 
RE. Tt 2 $ XXIV. At 
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$ XXIV. At the motion of the army, the parliament was overwhelmed 
with conſternation. They forthwith. paſſed an ordinance, impowering the city of 
London to raiſe fome cavalry, as if they intended to put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence. The general and the reſt of the oficers wrote a letter to the 
mayor, complaining that certain members of parliament were deſirous of in- 
volving the nation in a new war, that they themſelves might eſcape the puniſh- |. 
ment they had ſo richly deſerved. They proteſted they had no deſign to inter- 
meddle in affairs of government, or to injure the preſbyterians, and the city of 
London, unleſs they ſhould attempt to protect thoſe incendiaries ; they declared 
themſelves ready to withdraw to a greater diſtance, upon proper aſſurance that 
the government would be ſettled in an equitable manner; but ſhould the city 
take arms againſt the army, it would run the riſque of bringing abundance of 
miſchief on its own head. This letter being communicated to the parliament, 
they ſent an order to the general, that he ſhould not come within five and twenty 
miles of London. They ordered ten thouſand pounds to be payed to the ſol- 
diers who ſhould quit the army, and engage in the Iriſh expedition. Next day, 
being alarmed with a falſe report that the army approached London, they or- 
dered the trained-bands to arm, on pain of death; but they ſoon recalled this 
order, though they continued to enliſt ſoldiers. The city ſent a ſoothing an- 


ſwer to the general's letter; and the parliament diſpatched commiſſioners to the 


army, to know their demands. 

SXXV. The army, conſcious of its own ſtrength, preſented a remonſtrance 
to the two houſes, demanding, That the parliament ſhould be purged of cor- 
rupted and unduly elected members: That thoſe who had openly oppoſed the 
army, ſhould be expelled, and rendered incapable of ſitting as judges upon ſol- 
diers, even after the army ſhould he diſbanded : That ſome period ſhould be 
fixed to this parliament : and, That for the future, parliaments ſhould continue 
only for a certain time: That they ſhould neither be diſſolved nor adjourned, but 
with their own conſent : That the ſubject ſhould be confirmed in the right of pre- 
ſenting petitions : That the power of committees and lieutenants of counties, 
ſhould be regulated and reduced to proper bounds : That the public accounts 
ſhould be equitably ſettled : and, That after ſome acts of juſtice upon delinquents, 
an act of amneſty ſhould be paſſed. The next bold ſtep which they took, was 
to impeach eleven members of parliament, who were indeed the chiefs of the 
preſbyterian party. They ſent a deputation of officers to Weſtminſter, to accuſe 
Hollis, Stapleton, Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, Maynard, Maſſey, Glyn, Long, 
Harley, and Nichols. Theſe members were charged with having obſtructed the 
courſe of juſtice : with having raiſed ſuſpicion againſt the officers, and endea- 
voured to ſow edition between the parliament and the army: with having 


formed a deſign to diſband the army, to ſeduce the troops, and engage the of- 


ficers in their miſchievous machinations. Next day they preſented a memorial 
to the commons, deſiring, that the accuſed members ſhould be ordered to with- 
draw : That the army ſhould receive a month's pay, and the ſame advantages 
granted to thoſe who enliſted for the ſervice of Ireland: and, That until the diffe- 
rences between the parliament and the army could be compromiſed, no levies. 

ſhould be carried on in London or elſewhere. 
$XXVI. The army in theſe demands was countenanced by the counties of 
Eflex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hereford, and Buckingham. Glamorganſhire ſent 
| deputics 
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deputies on purpoſe to complain, that 'the people were oppreſſed by the com- 
— ir which > pbk. had eſtabliſhed in the Arent Counties, The two 
houſes were fain to comply with all the demands of the army ; which being de- 
termined againft accommodation, 1 a new remonſtrance, threatening to 
employ extraordinary means, unleſs they ſhould receive immediate ſatisfaction 
with reſpect to the following articles: That the declaration inviting officers and 
ſoldiers to quit the army, ſhould be revoked and annulled : That the king ſhould 
remain with the army : That the accuſed members ſhould be expelled : That 
the officers and ſoldiers who had abandoned the army, ſhould be diſbanded and 
diſperſed : That the reduced officers ſhould quit London: That levies ſhould. 
ceaſe; and the parliament put an end to the difference ſubſiſting between 
them and the army. After this remonſtrance was delivered, the troops advanced 
as far as Uxbridge ; andthe king's friends began to hope that a rupture between 
the parliament and the army would redound to his majefty's advantage. The 
king himſelf was of that opinion. He was treated with all imaginable defe- 
rence by the troops, among whom he found himſelf very much at his eaſe ; 
and Cromwell, with his confederates, aſſured him they would reſtore him to his 
former dignity. The two honſes were ſo ſtartled at this proſpect, that they 
reſolved to gratify the army with. every ſort of conceſſion. . The accuſed mem- 
bers deſired leave to abſent themſelves from the houſe, and every other ſtep 
was taken for their ſatisfaction: ſo that, at length, the army ſeemed ſatisfied ; 
and the head-quarters were fixed at Wickham. | 

$ XXVII. The preſbyterians were diſguſted at this tame condeſcenſion of 
the parliament in favour of the independents. They engaged in an aſſociation 
with the magiſtrates of London, to oppoſe force with force. They ſent private 
agents into Scotland to ſolicit aſſiſtance. The common-council preſented a 
petition to the two houſes, complaining of the arbitrary power exerciſed by the 
committees ; demanding they would take proper meaſures to repreſs the inſo- 
lence of the army, ſettle the government, re-eſtabliſh the king in the poſſeſſion 
of his juſt rights, according to the covenant, Nr the war in Ireland with 
vigour, punih delinquents, and paſs an act of amneſty. Petitions were like- 
wiſe delivered by the apprentices and populace, deſiring that the preſbyterian 
diſcipline might be eftabliſhed on a ſure footing ; that the inſolence of ſectaries 
might be repreſſed ; and the army payed off and diſbanded. Theſe commotions 
' were countenanced by the accuſed members, and many others of that houſe, 
who would have riſqued a rupture with the army ; but they were over-ruled by 
the caution of the majority. The army being informed of the tranſactions in 
London, and the meſſage ſent to Scotland, demanded, in another petition, that 
the parliament ſhould publiſh a declaration, prohibiting foreign troops to enter 
the kingdom ; that the forces ſhould be regularly payed; and the militia of 
London ſettled on its antient footing. The houſes immediately complied with 
their requeſt. The rigid preſpyterians, incenſed at this ſervile complaiſance, 
Joined with the common-council of London, and a good number of mem- 
bers of parliament, in forming an engagement, by which they bound them- 
ſelves to aſſiſt one another in oppoſing the army, on the ſuppoſition that its in- 
tention was to overthrow every meature which had hitherto been taken towards 
eſtabliſhing the peace of the kingdom. They engaged to employ their lives 
and fortunes in defending the King's. authcrity and perſon, the privileges of par-- 
liament, 
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liament, and the liberties of the people. The two houſes publiſhed, by ſound 
of trumpet, a prohibition to ſign this engagement. Nevertherleſs, the preſby- 
terians in London held aſſemblies, and enliſted ſoldiers ; the common-council 
received two petitions from the burghers and apprentices, deſiring that the mi- 
litia might be regulated according to the ordinance of the fourth day of May, 
which had been lately aboliſhed by the two houſes. In conſequence of theſe re- 
monſtrances, the common: council petitioned the parliament, that the laſt might 
be revoked, and the other confirmed. By the ordinance of May, the city of Lon- 
don had entruſted the militia to a new committee, compoſed of preſbyterians; 
but, this ordinance they afterwards recalled at the deſire of the army. 
$XXVIIIL On the twenty- ſixth day of July, a great multitude of the 
populace aſſembled at Weſtminſter, with a petition, demanding, that the 
new ordinance touching the militia, ſhould be revoked; that the declara- 
tion againſt the engagement ſhould be annulled; and an order imme- 
diately iſſued to recal the abſent members, particularly the eleven who had 
been accuſed. Theſe commotions were influenced by Sir William Waller, 
Pointz, and Maſſey, who had been removed from their employments by the 
new model, and now. reſided in London. While the parhament deliberated 
upon thoſe demands, the. populace were very clamorous in the halls adjoining 
to the two houſes. , They knocked at the doors of the upper houſe, broke the 
windows with ſtones, and committed ſuch outrages as terrified the mem- 
bers into a compliance with their demands. They voted, That the laſt 
ordinance touching the . militia, ſhould be annulled; and adjourned till 
next day: but, the multitude compelled the ſpeaker and the members to 
reſume their places, and ordain, that the king ſhould return to London. 
The general ſent a letter to the common-council, expreſſing great affec- 
tion 2 the city of London, and complaining of the violence which had 
been offered to the parliament. They returned a civil anſwer, excuſing what 
had been done, and deſiring he would not approach nearer to the city; but, 
being informed that the army was on its march towards London, they ordered 
the militia to guard the lines; and all the inhabitants able to carry arms, to 
repair to the quarters aſſigned. N | ES” | 
$ XXIX. The parliament meeting after a ſhort adjournment, found that 
the ſpeakers of the two houſes, with a good number of members, had quitted 
London. They forthwith ſubſtituted other ſpeakers, and were not ſorry that 


the friends to the army had withdrawn themſelves. They voted, That the 


king ſhould return to London : That the committee of the London militia 
ſhould be authoriſed to raiſe troops for the defence of the city, as well as to 
chuſe a general acceptable to the parliament; and, that he ſhould appoint the 
officers, with the approbation of the committee. The choice fell upon major- 
general Maſley ; and a day was appointed for delivering commiſſions, and diſ- 


poſing the troops into regiments. The common-counci| received another me- 


nacing letter from the general ; and, in their turn, publiſhed an apology, which 
was no other than a recrimination upon the army, for its inſolence and arbitrary 
proceedings. The parliament underſtanding that the general approached Lon- 
don, on pretence of protecting them from violence, ſent a letter to aſſure him 
they — * no protection; and as his march to London would be productive of 
miſchief, they expreſsly ordered him to withdraw his troops to a greater diſtance. 


They 
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They recalled the abſent and accuſed members; while Maſſey, Waller, and 
Pointz were employed in forming their regiments and companies. The two 
{peakers, and the other members who had abſented themſelves, to the number 
of ſixty- ſix, demanded the protection of the general, alledging that they had 
been obliged to quit the houſes for fear of being torn in pieces by the popu- 
lace. The army was glad of this pretext for marching to London, in order to 
reſtore the members, to whom they payed the veſpect that was due to the par- 
liament; and continued their route for Hounſtow-heath, which was the place 
of rendezvous. The earl of Mancheſter and Lenthal, ſpeakers of the two 
houſes, together with the other members who had retired to the army, were 
presbyterians in their hearts; but they foreſaw the army would at length pre- 
vail, and they took this method to ſave themſelves from deſtruction. | 
XXX. The army now publiſhed a manifeſto, acquitting themſelves of 
the imputations laid to their charge, recapitulating the arbitrary meaſures of 
the preſbyterian faction; declaring they would ſupport the two ſpeakers, 
who had fled to their protection, and puniſh the authors of theſe diſorders. 
The courage of the citizens vaniſhed, when they underſtood that the army 
had advanced to Hounſlow. The common-council wrote a letter to the gene- 
ral, importing, That, as it appeared from his declaration, he had no other 
deſign than to do juſtice to the abſent members, the city was ready to concur 
with him ; that they had ordered all the avenues to be opened, and put an end 
to their preparations of defence. On the ſixth day of Auguſt, Fairfax, ac- 
companied by the ſpeakers, and the members who had abſented themſelves, 
arrived in Weſtminſter with an eſcorte of dragoons ; and the members forthwith 
reſumed their places in parliament. The two houſes immediately concurred in 
voting, that the general ſhould be conſtituted governor of the Tower. They 
appointed a day of thankſgiving for the re-eſtabliſhment of the parliament with- 
out bloodſhed ; and they ordained that the army ſhould receive a month's pay 
as a gratuity. The lords propoſed that all the tranſactions of parliament, from 
the twenty-ſixth day of July, to the ſixth of Anguſt, ſhould be annulled; and 
that the members who had fat at Weſtminſter during the abſence of the two 
ſpeakers, ſhould be excluded from their ſeats in parliament, and puniſhed for 


their preſumption. The army had, in a remonſtrance, made the fame de- Ruſhworthl. 


mands ; but, after violent debates in the lower houſe, they were rejected by a 
very ſmall majority. Nevertheleſs, ſeven peers, the mayor and aldermen of 
London, together with ſome officers of militia, were accuſed of treaſon, for 
having been. concerned in tumults, and endeavouring to excite a new war: 
The two houſes reſolved, with the concurrence of the army, to ſend fix thou- 
ſand foot ſoldiers, four thouſand horſe, and five hundred dragoons, to Ireland; 
to maintain ſix and twenty thouſand men in England, and diſband the reſt of 
the forces. But theſe reſolutions were executed ſlowly, and each fide endea- 
voured to amuſe the ather. Though the army had at firſt pretended to nothing 
but the care of their own concerns, they now profeſſed to ſettle the common- 
wealth; and, before their. march towards London, preſented to the com- 
miſſioners of the parliament, a ſet of propoſals ſeemingly for this purpoſe, 
though they were calculated for retarding the ſettlement, which the authors of 


them profeſſed to forward and promote. 
5 CXXXI. 
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$ XXXI. The king {till continued in the neighbourhood of the army, by 


which he was treated with the moſt flattering marks of diſtinction. His chap- 
lains were permitted to attend him, and celebrate ſervice ' according to the 
forms of the Engliſn church. He was permitted to converſe with his old fer- 
vants. Sir John Berkeley and Aſhburnham attended his perſon ; and even 
rs mg of Ormond had free acceſs to his preſence : but the moſt exquiſite 
pleaſure he enjoyed, was the company of his own children, with whom he had 


ſeveral interviews, which were ſo tender, that they ſeemed to melt the heart of 


Oliver Cromwell, who declared, he had never ſeen ſuch a pathetic ſcene 
as the meeting of this fond parent with his infant offspring, and extolled the 


king for the benevolence of his diſpoſition. He was viſited by the Scottiſh 


commiſſioners, who expreſſed the moſt eager deſire to ſerve him, thinking it 
was their real intereſt to unite with their ſovereign againſt the independents, 


who were their common enemies. Cromwell and his affociates careſſed his 


majeſty, in order to prevent this union, and aſſured him they would not lay 
down their arms, until he ſhould be reſtored to his former dignity. Charles 


deteſted the preſbyterians, as the inveterate enemies of the hierarchy, and the 
authors of all the troubles to which he and the kingdom had been expoſed : 


but he prudently maintained a correſpondence with both fides, in hope of 
being choſen as umpire to decide their difference; or at leaſt of holding 
the balance between them, ſo as to make either ſcale preponderate. He 
had too great an opinion of his own importance. Cromwell, Ireton, and the 
other chiefs of the independent faction, amuſed him with vain hopes, until 


they had obtained a complete victory over the preſbyterians and the city. Then 


they abated in their expreſſions of reſpect; he was more ſtrictly guarded ; they 
would hardly allow his domeſtics to converſe with him in private; he remained 
at Hampton-court, without receiving any further propoſals of accommoda- 
tion; and ſpies were employed to mark all his words and actions. He now 
perceived he had been the dupe of Cromwell, and began to be apprehenſive of 
miſchieyous deſigns upon his perſon. The army preſented him in private with 

ropoſals of peace, much more ſevere than thoſe which had been offered to 
Fin at Newcaſtle; and, becauſe he rejected them, the officers were offended. 
Cromwell bitterly reproached Afhburnham, the king's chief confident, for 
having aſſiſted his mazeſty in treating with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, in order 
to engage that nation to act againſt the army. Major Huntington, whom Crom- 
well had employed in conveying ſecret meſſages to the king, gave his majeſty 
to underſtand, that his employer would ruin him, if not prevented. He forth- 


with reſigned his commiſſion, and even offered to diſcover Cromwell's ſiniſter 


practices to the parliament ; but he was refuſed a hearing. 
$ XXXII. Finally, the king being warned from different quarters, and by 


various channels, of the deſigns that were harboured againſt his life, reſolved to 


withdraw himſelf from the army. Early in the evening, he retired to his cham- 
ber, on pretence of being indiſpoſed; and, in an hour after midnight, went 
down the back-ſtairs, attended with Aſhburnham and Legg, both gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber. Sir John Berkeley waited for him at the garden-gate with 
horſes, which they inſtantly mounted, and directed their route towards Hamp- 
ſhire. Aſhburnham ſaid he had beſpoke a ffüp for conveying the king to ſome 


part 
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part of the continent, or to Jerſey : but the veſſel could not be found at the 
place appointed. The royal fugitive, thus diſappointed, repaired to Tichfield, 
a ſeat belonging to the earl of Southampton, and diſcovered himſelf to that 
nobleman's mother, who received him with the warmeſt cordiality. There he 
deliberated with his friends about his next excurſion; and they adviſed him to 
croſs over to the iſle of Wight, which was under the government of colonel 
Hammond, who enjoyed a great ſhare of Cromwell's confidence. Afſhburn- 
ham and Berkeley were ſent before, to exact a promiſe of this officer, that if he 
could not protect, he would not detain his majeſty's perſon. Hammond ſeemed 
ſurpriſed at their addreſs ; expreſſed his inclination to ſerve his majeſty, but 
owned, at the ſame time, he was under the neceſſity of obeying his ſuperiors. 
When he underſtood where the king was, he accompanied them to Tichfield 
with a guard of ſoldiers, and ſtayed in a lower apartment while Aſhburnham 
went up to the king's chamber. Charles no ſooner underſtood that Hammond 
was in the houſe, than he exclaimed, ** O Jack! thou haſt undone me !” 
The other ſhed a flood of tears, and offered to go down and diſpatch the 
colonel : but the king would not conſent to ſuch an expedient. He re- 
collected all his fortitude; and ſent for Hammond, who repeated his pro- 
feſſions of regard, and ſeemed to believe the army would take no ſtep to his 
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prejudice. Charles ſubmitted to his fate, accompanied the colonel” to the Ifle Clarendon. 


of Wight, and was lodged at Cariſbrook-caſtle, where at firſt he found himſelf 
treated with marks of duty and reſpect. Though Aſhburnham's conduct, on 
this occaſion, has the air of treachery, the king acquitted him of any trea- 
ſonable intention; and, in all probability, he was outwitted by the emiſſaries of 
Cromwell and Ireton, who found ſome method to perſuade him that the king's 
perſon would be fafer in the Iſle of Wight than with the army. If that was 
the caſe, he concealed his deſign from the king, who perhaps would have 
diſapproved of the ſcheme, and amuſed him with the hope of a veſſel which he 
had never intended to provide. If he was free of diſloyalty, he was certainly 
guilty of the moſt unwarrantable preſumption and temerity. 
$ XXXIII. The parliament was informed of the king's eſcape by Cromwell, 
who tranſmitted to them a letter, left by his majeſty on the table, addreſſed to 
both houſes. He complained of the rigorous captivity he had undergone, 
among people who were continually fluctuating in their principles; who were 
not aſhamed to declare a deſign of deſtroying the nobility, by depriving the 
peers of their negative voice in parliament ;z and who favoured and encouraged 
the principles of the levellers. He faid his intention was to conceal himſelf 
for ſome time, even from the knowledge of his friends; nevertheleſs, he 
earneſtly wiſhed for peace; and declared, he would contribute all that lay in 
his power, for the ſatisfaction of all parties. Laſtly, he deſired to be heard 
with honour and ſafety, in which cafe he would quit his retreat, and appear in 
public. On the fifteenth day of November, the earl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker 
of the upper houſe, received a letter from colonel Hammond, informing their 
lordſhips, that the king had come to the Iſle of Wight, and put himſelf under 
his protection. 
 $XXXIV. Cromwell now began to be diſturbed by a ſect of his own raiſing. 
He and his aſſociates had indulged the ſoldiers to ſuch a degree of licence, that 
he found it extremely difficult to reduce them to any ſort of ſubordination. 
Vol. III. | „ When 
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When the differences between the parliament and the army were compromiſed, 
the generals had no further occaſion for the concurrence of the common ſol- 
diers : their councils were ſuppreſſed, and the agitators remanded to their re- 
ſpective regiments. They refuſed to obey theſe orders; the councils and con- 
terences were continued; they claimed an equal ſhare with their generals, in 
regulating the government; they pretended to aboliſh all diſtinctions, and 
thence acquired the appellation of levellers. Theſe principles would have pro- 
duced diviſion and anarchy among the troops, and entirely deſtroyed the au- 
thority of the generals, had not they been nipped in the bud by the conduct 
and reſolution of Cromwell. He repaired to a meeting of thoſe levellers, with 
a guard of choſen men, and began to ex poſtulate with them upon the danger- 
ous conſequences of their ſtubborn and precipitate conduct. Finding them 
deaf to his remonſtrances, he fell upon them all of a ſudden, routed and diſ- 
perſed the whole body, ordered ſome of the priſoners to be hanged upon the 
ſpot, and ſent the reſt to London. By acting with the ſame vigour and in- 
trepidity on ſeyeral other occaſions, he broke the mutinous ſpirit of this dan- 
gerous ſect, and reduced the army to ſubmiſſion. = 5 
$ XXXV. The king being diſappointed in his hope of eſcaping, ſent a 
meſlage to the two houſes, accompanied with propoſals tor an accommodation. 
Though his conſcience would not permit him to give up the order of biſhops, 
he was contented that the preſpyterian diſcipline, at preſent eſtabliſhed, ſhould 
continue during three years, on condition that he, and others of the Engliſh 
church, ſhould be permitted to uſe their own rites, without incurring any penalty; 
that the eccleſiaſtical aſſembly at Weſtminſter ſhould conſult and deliberate with 
twenty theologicians of his nominating, upon the ſubject of religion, that he 
and the to houſes might fix upon a form of church-government, according to 
the word of God; and that all perſons. ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience, 
without prejudice to the laws enacted againſt popiſh recuſants, atheiſts, and un- 
believers. He ſaid he would conſent to an act of parliament, veſting the power 
of the militia in the two houſes, during his whole reign, provided that it ſhould 
be afterwards reunited with the crown, as in the reigns of Elizabeth and James; 
and he propoſed that, during his whole reign, ll the great officers of ſtate, 
and privy-counſellors, ſhould be nominated by the two houſes. He offered 
to aboliſh the court of wards and liveries, and to paſs an act of oblivion ; and 
he demanded permiſſion to treat in perſon, with honour, liberty, and ſafety. 
When the king quitted Hampton-court, the two houſes had prepared a ſet of 
propoſitions for his majeſty ; but they were not ſent, becauſe the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners raiſed continual obſtacles, complaining that theſe propoſals did not 
ſufficiently provide for the intereſt of their country. The Scots at that time 
hoped to conclude a ſeparate peace with him upon their own terms; but they 
inſiſted upon the abolition of epiſcopacy; and this was a demand with which he 
would not comply, | N 
S XXXVI. At length the two houſes reſolved to treat with the king, pro- 
vided he would give his aſſent to four preliminary acts, for eſtabliſhing the 
militia; recalling all the declarations publiſhed againſt the parliament and their 
adherents; depriving peers created fince the troubles, of their right to fit in 
parliament; and empowering the two houſes to adjourn at their own pleaſure. 
Theſe bills were prepared with ſuch diſpatch, that the independents had not 


time- 
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time to ſtarr objeftions ; and the Scottiſh commiſſioners in vain attempted to 


throw obſtacles in their way. The parliament was now reſolved to break the 


meaſures of the independents ; and, on the ſixth day of November, received 
another meſſage from the king, demanding a perſonal treaty. The commiſ- 
fioners-from Scotland preſented a long memorial to parliament, complaining 
that the two houſes violated the covenant, in ſeeking to treat of peace with- 
out their concurrence; and objecting to the propoſals that were prepared. 
The houſes anſwered this memorial in very acrimonous terms, and ordered the 
printer to be impriſoned, Then they appointed a committee to preſent the 
bills to his majeſty. | 

$XXXVII. The Scottiſh commiſſioners at the ſame time repaired to the 
Iſle of Wight, with the articles of a treaty drawn up in form. Charles pru- 
dently refuſed to paſs the four bills, without any ſecurity for the ſucceſs of the 
treaty, becauſe he juſtly feared, that after having granted theſe conceſſions, 
he ſhould find the two houſes as implacable as before. He was better pleaſed 
with the conditions offered by the Scots. The duke of Hamilton had made' 
a tender of his ſervices, which was very agreeable to his majeſty. The mar- 

is of Ormond had communicated to him a ſcheme of joining the lord Inche- 
quin in Ireland, and raifing forces for his ſervice in that pe The 
Scots undertook to aſſemble an army in his behalf; and he imagined that the 
union of his friends with the preſbyterians of both kingdoms, would be able 
to cruſh the power of the independents. Influenced by theſe conſiderations, he 
concluded a ſecret treaty with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, in which he pro- 
miſed to confirm the covenant in England andScotland, together with. the preſby- 
terian government, for three years, during which the affairs of religion ſhould 


be ſettled by an aſſembly of theologiſts and eccleſiaſtics of both kingdoms. - 


They engaged that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould defend the rights of his 
crown againſt all opponents; for which purpoſe it ſhould ſend an army into 
England, to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne, effect an union of the two na- 
tions, and procure a ſolid peace. The commiſſioners ſtipulated ſeveral other 
advantages for their country, and returned very well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of 
their negotiation, 

$ XXXVIII. The king had no ſooner diſmiſſed the committee of parlia- 
ment with a refufal, than the governor ordered all his domeſtics to quit the 
caſtle, and confined him fo cloſely that no perſon could ſpeak to him without 
having firſt obtained permiſſion. An officer of the name of Burley reſiding 
in-the Iſle of Wight, was fired with indignation at the Jogos treatment to 
which his ſovereign was expoſed ; and endeavoured to engage ſome people in 


a deſign to reſcue the king from the hands of his enemies; but, before he 


could put his ſcheme in execution, he was apprehended, condemned, and put 
to death. When the king's anſwer was reported in the houſe of commons, 
ſeveral members ſpoke with great virulence againſt his perſon; and in particu- 


lar Oliver Cromwell, who called him a man of blood, and a double dealer. 


He adviſed them to ſend no further addreſſes to the king, but to regulate the 
affairs of the nation without his concurrence. His propoſal was ſupported: by 
his aſſociates; and, after violent debates, the houſe refolved, that for the fu- 


ture no addreſſes or meſſages ſhould be ſent to the king. They publiſhed a de · Ruſnworth. „ 6 


claration on the ſubject; - containing all the bitterneſs and malice of the famous 
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remonſtrance on the ſtate of the kingdom, together with additional reproaches 
upon the king's ſubſequent conduct. This ſtep, however, was not taken 
without great oppoſition in the houſe of commons, where there was {till a 
majority of preſbyterians, though they were intimidated by Cromwell, and 
overawed by the neighbourhood of the army. | te i vel 

S XXXIX. The Scottiſh commiſſioners, before they returned to their own 
country, concerted meaſures with the marquis of Ormond, the other friends of 
the king in England, and the leading men among the presbyterians. They 
agreed that the marquis ſhould join Inchequin, who commanded the parlia- 
ment's troops in Munſter, and had declared for his ſovereign : beſides, ſome 
chiefs of the rebels, diſguſted at the tyranny exerciſed by the pope's nuncio in 
Ireland, had promiſed to reinforce Ormond with a conſiderable body of forces. 
The cavaliers undertook to raiſe inſurrections in different counties of England; 
and the officers, excluded from the army by the new model, engaged in the 
ſame deſign. Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, who had 
great influence in the North, reſolved to ſecure Berwick and Carlifle ; and the 
presbyterian party in London, and in the houſe of commons, began to make 
preparations for appearing openly againſt the parliament. Had this ſcheme been 
duly digeſted, and all the parts of it executed at the fame time, Cromwell 
would have had occaſion for all his talents, to preſerve the footing he had 
gained; but, as they did not concur in one connected plan, acted at different 
times, without unanimity and proper preparation, the army found no difficulty 
in quelling one party before another declared itſelf, until all oppoſition was 
ſubdued. | 2 4 

$XL. The parliament of Scotland aſſembled on the tenth. day of March, 
notwithſtanding the intrigues of the marquis of Argyle, who, though a rigid 
presbyterian in religion, was an independent in politics, and had engaged in an 
intimacy of friendſhip with Vane and Cromwell. The moderate presbyterians 
were headed by the duke of Hamilton, his brother the ear} of Lanerk, and 
lord Loudon. Their intereſt predominated on this occaſion ; and the duke 
was choſen preſident of the committee of danger, appointed to provide for the 
ſafety of the kingdom. Argyle, finding his party outnumbered in parliament, - 
had recourſe to the general aſſembly, which had almoſt turned the ſcale in his 


favour. The committee, having examined the ſtate of the kingdom, found 


it in great danger, and declared it would be neceſſary to raiſe an army of forty 
thouſand men, to put it in a proper poſture of defence. The commiſſioners 
of the aſſembly oppoſed this expedient with great violence and obſtinacy. They 
preſented a great number of demands to parliament, inſiſting upon the danger 
and iniquity of engaging in a war without provocation. Eighteen lords and 
forty members of parliament ſolemnly proteſted againſt the vote for levying 
an army. The marquis of Argyle, and his adherents, affirmed, that the in- 
tention of the committee was to ſupport the king's partiſans, the mortal enemies 
of the Scots, and of all the presbyterians in both kingdoms; that Edinburgh 
already ſwarmed with cavaliers, ſuch as Langdale, Muſgrave, Glenham, 
Fleming, and others, who hated the covenanters with the moſt inveterate ran- 
cour; and that a junction with the king's party, compoſed of papiſts, epiſcopals, 
and other malignants, was a manifeſt violation of the covenant. Theſe repre- 
ſentations, joined to the efforts of certain envoys, ſent- thither by the indepen- 
deents 
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dents of England, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the people, that the parlia- 
ment could not help iſſuing an ordinance, excluding from their army and pro- 
tection all perſons who ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe the covenant. The duke of . 
Hamilton, who was declared general, found himſelf obliged to diſmiſs the 
cavaliers, aſſuring them that he would elude this order as ſoon as he ſhould 
have entered England. In a word, he met with continual obſtacles, which. 
retarded his levies. Inſtead of forty, he could hardly aſſemble fourteen thou- 
ſand men, and theſe ill- armed and undiſciplined; and his army was not in a 
condition to march till the. beginning of July. | 

$XLI. During theſe preparations, Langhorn, Powel, and Poyer, three co- 
lonels who had ſerved in the parliament's army, declared for the king, ſecured 
the caftle of Pembroke, and influenced the greateſt part of South-Wales to 
eſpouſe the royal cauſe ; while lord Byron endeavoured in North Wales and 
Cheſhire to raiſe an inſurrection in favour of his ſovereign; and the people of 
Kent took arms, under the command of one Mr. Fales, a young gentlem a of 
great fortune, but ſmall experience or capacity. General Fairfax ſent Crom- 
well with a detachment to reduce the Welſh and oppoſe the Scots, ſhould they 
invade the kingdom; while he himfelf continued at London to prevent diſtur 
bances in that city, and obſerve the motions of the Kentiſh inſurgents. Theſe 
were increaſed to a great number; and lord Goring, now earl of Norwich, and 
Sir William Waller headed them, in expectation that London would declare: 
for them, ſhould they approach that city. With this hope they advanced to 
Blackheath ; and Fairfax immediately took the field. Then they retired, ſome 
to Rocheſter, and others to Maidſtone ; which laſt place the general took by 
aſſault, where a great number of the enemy was killed and taken priſoners. 
The reſt abandoned Rocheſter, and took poſt on Hounſlow-heath, in hope of 
being ſuccoured by the city of London; but, being diſappointed in this hope, 
they diſperſed at the approach of the army. The earl of Norwich croſſed the 
Thames at Graveſend, in boats, with about five hundred men, in order to join 
the king's friends in Efſex. Iheſe were aſſembled, to the number of three 
thouſand, under lord Capel, Sir William Compton, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir* 
George Liſle, Sir Bernard Gaſcoign, and colonel Farr, which laſt had been in the 
ſervice of the-parliament. They took poſſeſſion of Colcheſter, where they 
propoſed to remain until they could join the Scottiſh army, which they heard: 
was already on its march. They were foon inveſted by Fairfax, who ſeeing; 
the place almoſt deſtitute of defences, attempted to enter by force, but was 
repulſed with ſuch loſs, that, being unwilling to hazard another aſſault, he re- 
ſolved to reduce it by famine, and formed the blockade fo cloſe as to prevent 
the beſieged from receiving the leaſt ſuccour or reinforcement. | | 
S XLII. During theſe tranſactions there had been a commotion in London 
among the populace who favoured the king. They deteated 2 troop of the 
militia, ſecured two of the city-gates, compelled the mayor to take refuge in 
the Tower, advanced to Whitehall, exclaiming, “ For God and the king;“ 
and were at laſt diſperſed by two regiments of.cavalry. The king's ſecond fon, 
the duke of York, found means to eicape from St: James's, where he had been 
Kept under the eye of the earl of Northumberland, and retired to Holland, where 
he was cordially received by his ſiſter the princeis of Orange. Langdale and 
Muſgrave ſurpriſed Berwick and Carliſte; and, in a little time, found them-. 
15 ſelves 
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ſelves at the head of four thouſand royaliſts; ſo that they were in a condition 
to go in queſt of general Lambert, who commanded in thoſe parts for the 


parliament : but, by an expreſs order from Edinburgh, they were forbid to 
hazard any action until the Scottiſh army ſhould have entered England. In 
the latter end of May, the ſailors of a ſquadron, lying in the Downs, revolted 

againſt their commander Rainsborough, whom they ſet aſhore, together with 
ſome other officers diſaffected to the royal cauſe. Being ſupplied with proviſion 
by the king's friends in Kent, they ſteered their ſquadron to the Brill, and deli- 
vered it to the duke of York, whom the king had appointed high-admiral of 
England. The prince'of Wales, who had retired to Paris, where he reſided 
with his mother, was no ſooner informed of this lucky incident, than he 
repaired to Helvoetſluys; and, going on board of the fleet, was received with 
loud acclamations. He ſent his brother to the Hague, and ſet fail for Eng- 
land, in order to join and head the Scottiſh army, when it ſhould enter that 


. kingdom. When he arrived at Yarmouth, the inhabitants refuſed him admit- 


tance; then he directed his courſe to the river Thames, and took ſeveral rich 


veſſels belonging to the Londoners, which were afterwards reſtored. Mean 


while, the earl of Warwick aſſembled a ſquadron, with which he failed in queſt 
of the prince; and anchored his ſhips ſo near him in the river, that an engage- 
ment was thought unavoidable. The prince of Wales was eager for battle, and 
had actually weighed, in order to attack the earl; but, the wind failing, and 


afterwards blowing full in his teeth, he could not execute his reſolution. 


Warwick was reinforced with ſome: freſh ſhips; and the royal fleet being in 
want of proviſion, young Charles was perſuaded to return to Helvoetfluys, 
whither he was followed by the enemy. In the beginning of June the royaliſts 
furpriſed the caſtle of Pontefract in Yorkſhire, which they ſecured with a good 
garriſon : and about the ſame time, Scarborough revolted from the parliament. 

$ XLIII. At this juncture, the earl of Holland, who had changed ſides ſo 
often, formed a deſign in favour of his majeſty. The Scottiſh army was ready 
to march; Cromwell was employed in the ſiege of Pembroke caſtle ; Fairfax 
engaged in the blockade of Colcheſter, while not above two regiments re- 
mained in London; and the preſbyterian party had regained its influence in 
parliament, The earl of Holland, thinking there could not be a more favour- 
able opportunity for executing the ſcheme he had projected, ſet out from Lon- 
don publicly, attended by about an hundred horſemen, and was joined at 


Kingſton upon Thames by the duke of Buckingham, his brother lord Francis 


Villiers, and the earl of Peterborough, with ſome forces. They forthwith ſent 
a letter to the mayor and common-council of the city, declaring their intention 
of joining the troops of Surrey, Suſſex, and Middleſex, in order to deliver the 
king, and eſtabliſh the peace of the nation; and deſiring the aſſiſtance of Lon- 
don, as their ſole aim was peace and the welfare of the kingdom, according to 
the covenant. The magiſtrates of the city, having very little confidence in the 
earl and his confederates, ſent the letter to the parliament, by which the three- 
noblemen were inſtantly deciared traitors to their country. That ſame day their 
horſe were-attacked by colonel Leweſy, who routed them in the neighbourhood 
of Kingſton ; and lord Francis Villiers was ſlain in the engagement: but, in the 
night, the leaders abandoned the place, and retired with about four hundred 
men to St. Alban's. They were afterwards ſurpriſed at St. Neots by colonel- 

E- Scroop, 
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Scroop, who took the earl of Holland, and conducted him to London, from 
whence he was removed to the caſtle of Warwick: the other two noblemen 
eſcaped, and the whole project miſcarried. On the eleventh day of July, the 
duke of Hamilton entered England at the head of the Scottiſh army; and Crom- 
well, having reduced the caſtle of Pembroke, began his march to join Lambert, 
who commanded for the parliament in the northern counties. 
$ XLIV. Had the duke of Hamilton advanced immediately into the heart 
of the kingdom, before the ſeparate bodies of the Engliſh army could join toge- 
ther, in all probability he would have effected the reſtoration of his ſovereign. 
The city of London would have ſhut its gates againſt Fairfax, and the royaliſts 
would have taken up arms in ſo many different parts of the kingdom, that the 
independents muſt have been divided, diſtracted, and overpowered : but the 
duke and his army ſeemed to act upon different principles. He deſired to reſtore 
the king without conditions. The presbyterians, of whom his troops were 
compoled, inſiſted upon the treaty which their commiſſioners had concluded 
with his majeſty, They refuſed to march with the royaliſts, becauſe they 
{crupled to take the covenant; they ſuſpected their general of =—_ a warm ſide 
to epiſcopacy; therefore thwarted his meaſures, and retarded his motions. 
He removed the Engliſh garriſon from Carlile, in which he left a body of his 
own countrymen. He was joined by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, with four - 
thouſand foot and ſeven hundred horſe ; but this officer was obliged to march 
always at a diſtance from the Scots, to elude the order of their parliament, which 
hadexpreſly forbid Hamilton to act in concert with thoſe Engliſh who ſhould 
refuſe to ſubſcribe the covenant. Lambert retired at their approach with ſuch 
precipitation, that he muſt have been entirely defeated had the duke purſued 
him in his retreat; but that nobleman, inſtead of taking the advantage of his 
diſorder, loitered away ſeveral days at Carlile, then marched to Kendal in 
Weſtmoreland, where he remained until he could no longer find ſubſiſtence for - 
his army. For this reaſon he advanced with part of his forces into Lancaſhire, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Preſton. | 
$ XLV. Cromwell, having joined Lambert in Yorkſhire, reſolved to ſeek 
the enemy, though his troops did not amount to nine thouſand ; and theſe were 
almoſt exhauſted with fatigue. Sir Marmaduke Langdale, whoſe diviſion com- 
poſed the duke's vanguard, ſent notice that Cromwell was at hand; and adviſed- 
bis grace to contract the quarters, which were ſcattered at great diſtances from 
each other. The duke perſuaded himſelf that it was no more than a detach- 
ment from Cromwell's army, and neglected the ſalutary advice of the Engliſh 
officer, who was attacked by the enemy's horſe; and, after a very obſtinate 
diſpute, driven back to Preſton. The duke ordered him to advance again, 
and promiſed that he ſhould be ſuſtained; but he did not perform his promiſe, 
and Langdale was entirely routed on the ſixteenth day of Auguſt. Then 
CromwellPs cavalry marched to Preſton, which they found in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and took, after a ſmart engagement. The duke retired to the other ſide Cromwell's 
of the bridge, at which he poſted a ſtrong guard, that defended it obſtinately Letter in 
for ſome time; but, at length, they were obliged to abandon it to the victors. Ruſhworth. 
The fugitives were, next day and the following, purſued to Warrington; after 
having made a ſtand, and defended a defile for ſeveral hours: there Bailey, 
who commanded them, ſurrendered with his men priſoners of war. The duke 
| | : fled, 
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fled, with about three thouſand horſe, to. Utoxeter; but, Lambert being toe at 
his heels, he and all his officers fell into the hands of the enemy: while the 
broken cavaliers eſcaped to Cumberland, where they joined major-general 
: Monro. I his officer had followed the duke of Hamilton with a reinforce 


ment of horſe and foot, and now retreated to his-own country, without paying 


any regard to the remonſtrances of the king's friends, who ſollicited him to 
join them, and make a ſtand againſt the enemy. Cromwell, marching to the 


border, ſent a letter to the committee of the Scottiſn parliament, demanding 


that they would recall Monro, and deliver up Berwick; otherwiſe he would carry 
the war into their country. The face of affairs was now entirely changed in 
Scotland: Argyle's intereſt predominated, and he aſſembled a body of troops 
to oppoie Monro, who had been, at his return, joined by the earl of Lanerk. 
They ſeized Stirling, and hampered the marquis: but all their meaſures were 


broken by Cromwell, who advanced to Edinburgh. The committee of danger 


abandoned that place, and the earl of Lanerk and Monro conſented to an 
accommodation. Cromwell was received at Edinburgh with great ſolemnity, 
by means of Argyle, with whom he cultivated an intimacy of friendſhip. 


Berwick and Carlile were delivered into his hands: at the deſire of the Scots, 
he left Lambert with ſome regiments, to overawe the malignants of that 


country; and, having concerted meafures with the marquis, returned in tri- 


umph to England. | | 
$XLYVI. The royaliſts in Colcheſter had defended the place with ſurpriſing 


intrepidity and reſolution, until they were compelled by famine to ſurrender at 


diſcretion. Then the genere! ſullied his victory with an act of cruelty, which 
he was inftigated to commit by the barbarous and blood-thirſty Ireton. In 
a council of war it was reſolved, That Lucas, Lifle, and Gaſcoign, ſhould be 
put to death; but the life of Gaſcoign was ſpared, on account of his being a 


foreigner. When the other two were brought out to be ſhot, Lucas gave the 


word to fire, as if he had been at the head of his own company. Lifle kiſſed 
him eagerly after he was dead ; and defired the executioners to come nearer. 


One of the ſoldiers replying, ** ll warrant you fir, we will hit you:“ 


„Friends (ſaid he ſmiling) I have been nearer you when you have miſſed me.” 
So ſaying, he received their ſhot, and fell, lamented by all good men who had 
an opportunity to know the candour of his heart and the ſweetneſs of his diſpo- 


fition. Gaſcoign, who was a Florentine, having undreſſed himſelf to undergo 


the ſame fate, deſired he might be indulged with pen, ink, and paper, to 
make the grand duke acquainted with the nature of his death, that his family 


ſhould not be deprived of his poſſeſſions; and the council of wan, finding he was 


a foreigner, would not take away his life, leſt the grand duke of Tuſcany 
ſhould make retaliation upon the Engliſh ſubjects in his dominions. 

 $XLVII. While the army was at a diſtance from London, and the Scots 
expected in England, the preſbyterian party prevailed in the two houſes at 
Weſtminſter : and the independents were fain to ſubmit. The common- 
council of the city preſented a petition, demanding that the chains for their 
ſtreets, and barricadoes, which had been taken from them, ſhould be reſtored ; 
and major-general Skippon commiſſioned to command the forces in London. 
Their demands were immediately granted. The houſe of commons, having 
deliberated upon the form of government to be eſtabliſhed, voted that the 


nation 
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nation ſhould be governed by a king and two houfes of parliament : That the 
propoſals ſent to the king at Hampton-court, ſhould ſerve as a foundation for 
the government : and, That each member might freely ſpeak his ſentiments 
with reſpect. to his majeſty. The parliament received another petition from the 
mayor and common- council, deſiring, That they ſhould be authorized to eſta- 
bliſh their own militia : and, That the command of the Tower ſhould be con- 
ferred on a perſon recommended by them to the two houſes. The parliament 
complied with theſe requeſts ; and the citizens began to prepare for action. On 
the fifth day of May, the commons publiſhed a declaration, importing, That 
they would maintain the covenant, and join the Scots in treating with his ma- 
jeſty. The inhabitants of Surry repairing to Weſtminſter” in great numbers, 
petitioned the two houſes, That the king ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in all his rights 
and prerogatives ; and the troops diſbanded. They committed ſuch violence 
upon the guards of the parliament, that recourſe was had to a detachment of 
horſe and foot quartered in the Mews and Whitehall, who attacked and diſperſed 
them, after having killed and wounded a great number. Such raſh, inconſide- 
rate conduct was prejudicial to the king's affairs. The preſbyterians began to 
ſuſpect, that their intention was to reſtore the king, without conditions; and 
therefore they kept aloof when the cavaliers took arms in different parts of the 
kingdom. LS | | 
$XLVIIL Embarraſſed between the royaliſts and independents, and equally 
afraid of the ſucceſs of either, they reſolved to conclude a peace with the king, 
during the abſence of the army. In . of the oppoſition of the independents, 
the two houſes voted, That after the king ſnould have ſigned three bills to be 
preſented to his majeſty, they would treat with him upon the reſt of the propo- 
{als to which the two kingdoms had agreed. Theſe three bills related to the 
eſtabliſhment of the militia, the preſbyterian diſcipline, and the revocation 
of the declarations which had been publiſhed againſt the parliament. The com- 
mons ordained, that the eleven members of their houſe, and the lords who had 
been accuſed by the army, ſhould be acquitted of all imputation ; they reſtored 
Glyn, the member for Weſtminſter, who had been expelled ; and forbade all 
perſons, on pain of death, to take arms without their authority, On the twenty- 
ſixth day of June, they appointed a committee to conſider of means to treat with 
his majeſty. The mayor, aldermen, and common-council, petitioned, that a 
perſonal treaty ſhould be ſet on foot with his majeſty ; and the Scots invited to 
concur with them in their endeavours after peace. The commencement of this 
negotiation was retarded by diſputes between the lords and commons. The ad- 
vice of the committee was, that they ſhould annul the vote by which they had 
prohibited addreſſes to the king: that they ſhould not infiſt upon the three bills 
as preliminary ; but remove his majeſty to one of his houſes in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The lords approved of this advice; but the commons re- 
fuſed to treat, except upon the three previous conditions. The city of London 
concurred with the upper houſe, in ſeveral petitions, and ſeemed to threaten the 
commons with more violent meaſures. "Theſe, on the other hand, employed 
Skippon to enliſt ſoldiers for a guard, on pretence of apprehending the deſigns 
of the cavaliers, who at that time ſwarmed in London; and the independents 
employed all their arts to foment this diviſion. | | 
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$ XLIX. At length, the commons conſented to wave the three preliminary bilis; 
but, fiſty days elapſed before they could agree upon the manner, time, and place 
of the treaty; and in that interval, the Scots and all the royaliſts were over- 
thrown : ſo that the preſbyterians became more fearful, and the independent in- 
tereſt revived in the two houſes. Nevertheleſs, they reſolved to proceed with 
the treaty; and ſignified their reſolution to the king. In compliance with his 
demands, the upper houſe voted, That the probibition to addreis him ſhould 
be annulled : That thoſe whoſe attendance and advice his majeſty required, 
ſhould be with him; and that he ſhould be reſtored to the ſame liberty he had 
enjoyed at Hampton-court : That the treaty ſhould be carried on in the town 
of Newport; and the Scots be invited to ſend thither their commiſſioners : 
That five lords and ten commoners ſhould be appointed as commiſſioners from 
the Engliſh parhament. The commons objected to the article of inviting the 
Scots; but agreed, that they might ſend deputies of their own accord, or in 
conſequence of the king's invitation. They drew up inſtructions to colonel 
Hammond, touching his conducting the king to Newport; and inſiſted upon 
his majeſty's promiſing, upon his royal word, that he would not leave the Iſle 
of Wight, during the conferences, nor for twenty eight days after they ſhould 
be finiſhed. Mean while, petitions were delivered to the parliament, by the 
city of London, demanding, that the king ſhould be ſet at liberty, and invited 
to a perſonal treaty : another to the fame purpoſe, was preſented by the of- 
ficers who had been reduced; but, when the news of Cromwell's victory ar- 
rived, the independents produced a petition, {ſigned by many thouſands, taxing; 
the commons with corruption; diſapproving of a treaty with the king; and 
propoſing the model of a ſort of republican government. This addreſs was 
ſeconded by another, in the name of the ſhip-maſters ; but, the parliament did 
not think this was a proper conjuncture to irritate them further, by anſwering, 
their reproaches : nevertheleſs, they perſiſted in their reſolution to treat, and 
their commiſſioners ſet out for the Iſle of Wight. 
$ L. They were ſupriſed at the manifeſt change that appeared in their hapleſs 
fovereign. When he was bereft of his ſervants, and cut off from all human com- 
munication, he laid aſide all care of his perſon. He had allowed his beard to 
; his hair, which being diſhevelled and neglected, was now almoſt totally 
lvered by the hand of time, or the preſſure of anxiety ; and his apparel bore 
the marks of misfortune and decay. Thus he ftood a venerable figure of ma- 
jeſty and diſtreſs, which even his adverſaries could not behold without reverence 
and compaſſion. Though his exteriors were altered, his mind was ſerene ; he 
received them with a chearful aſpect; and, in the courſe of the conferences, diſ- 
covered an amazing extent of underſtanding. The earl of Saliſbury, ſurpriſed 
at theſe inſtances of uncommon capacity, taid to Sir Philip Warwick, „The 
king is extremely improved of late! He was always ſo, (replied the other) 
« but now, at laſt, you are ſenſible of it.” Sir Henry Vane inſiſted upon their 
being rigid and circumſpect in propoſing terms of accommodation, on account 
of the king's uncommon abilities. He freely agreed to recal the declarations 
which had been publiſhed againſt the parliament ; but, it was not without great 
reluctance, that he con to acknowledge they had taken arms in their own. 
defence, He ſurrendered to the parliament the whole pawer of the militia, and 
that of levying money for its ſupport, during the term of twenty. years; nay, 
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even that of reſuming the fame authority, at any time after the expiration of that 
term, when they ſhould declare ſuch a ſtep neceſſary for the public ſafety. With 
reſpect to religion, he ſaid his conſcience would not permit him to conſent to the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, which he firmly believed was of apoſtolical inſtitution ; 
and as to the ſale of the church-lands, he deemed it not only ſacrilegious, but 
expreſsly contrary to his coronation oath, by which he was bound to maintain the 
rights of the clergy ; nevertheleſs, to convince them of his eager deſire after 
peace, he would conſent to their reducing epifcopacy to its primitive uſe : that 
archbiſhops, deans, and chapters, ſhould be aboliſhed : that the preſbyterian form 
of diſcipline ſhould continue for three years, during which the king and parlia- 
ment, with the advice of the ecclefiaftical aſſembly, and other divines.named b 
his majeſty, ſhould agree upon ſome ſuitable plan of church-government. He 
yielded up the queen's privilege of having maſs celebrated in her own chapel: 
he was willing that the chapter-lands ſhould be kt at low leaſes for ninety-nine 
years: he gave up the book of Common-prayer, with the proviſo, that he 
might uſe ſome other liturgy in his own exerciſes of devotion : he reſigned the 
whole management of the Iriſh war to the two houſes: he promiſed his affent to 
an act for raiſing money to diſcharge the public debts : he ſubmitted to the par- 
liament's demand of ſelling all the great offices for twenty years, as well as to the 
abolition of the court of wards, on condition, that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould, 
in lieu of it, receive the annual ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds : he ac- 
knowledged their great fea], and reſigned his own, together with the power of 
creating peers without the conſent of the two houſes : he conſented to their ob- 
liging the royaliſts to compound for their eftates ; but, when they demanded a 
bill of attainder againft the marquis of Newcaſtle, lord Digby, lord Byron, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Greenvill, Sir Francis Doddington, and 
judge Jenkins, he abſolutely refuſed to facrifice his beſt friends to their ven- 
geance, though he would have yielded to their banifhment for a limited time. 
He continually upbraided himſelf with his tame condeſcenſion in giving up the 
earl of Strafford to the rage of an implacable faction; and his ideas of grati- 
rude and friendſhip had been corroborated by the reflections that occurred to him 
in his ſolitary confinement. Though he had now almoſt wholly diveſted him- 
ſelf of his royalty, to pleaſe the arrogance of an uſurping parliament, the two 
houſes having conſidered his anſwers and conceſſions, voted them unſatisfactory 
on the articles of epiſcopacy, popery, the covenant, the fale of church-lands, 
and delinquents. The term of the conferences was prolonged ; and the parlia- 
ment demanded a final anſwer of his majeſty. To make a parade of their in- 
dulgerice, they voted, That he might return with honour, liberty, and fafety to 
London: and, That he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of his lawful revenues, as ſoon 
as he ſhould have ſubſcribed to all their propoſitions. What was this but a cruel. 
mockery of inſolence and deceit. They profeſſed to treat with their ſovereign, 
and inſiſted upon his complying with all their demands. No perſon of ſenti- 
ment and candour can reflect upon the pride and obſtinacy of thoſe plebeians, 


without indignation. | 
LI. While the king and the two houſes were engaged in this negotiation, 
the officers of the army endeavoured to ſtart new obſtacles to a pacifcation. 
The king's party having ſurpriſed the caſtle of Pontefract in Yorkſhire, colonel 
Rainſborough was ſent to beſiege the ns and loft his life in a ſtruggle with a 
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party of the garriſon, which endeavoured to carry him off by ſtratagem. He 
was a deſperate tool of Cromwell, who therefore reſolved to revenge his death, 
and inveſted the caſtle with ſome of the troops from Scotland. In the mean 
time, he ſent a ſtrong detachment forwards to join Fairfax, whcfe head- quarters 
were at Windſor. The officers thus reinforced; drew up a remonſtrance, and 
preſented it to parliament. They demanded, that the king ſhould be brought 
to juſtice, as the author of all the bloodſhed and evils with which the kingdom 
had been afflifted : that the prince of Wales and the duke of York ſhould be 
proclaimed traitors, and baniſhed for ever, unleſs they ſhould ſubmit within a 
certain limited-time: that the revenues of the crown ſhould be ſequeſtered for 


public uſes : that a continual ſucceſſion of parliaments ſhould be ſecured on 


ſome ſettled plan: that, for the future, no king ſhould be owned but by the 
election of parliament, and after the perſon ſo elected ſhould have expreſsly re- 
nounced his negative voice againſt the reſolutions of the commons. Ad- 
dreſſes of the ſame kind were received from a number of the inhabitants and 
ſhipmaſters of London, from the neighbourhood of Oxford, the town of New- 
caſtle, the county of York, and different bodies of the army. The general re- 
called Hammond, and ſent colonel Eure to take the king into cloſe cuſtody. 
The commons complained of this change, and ordered the general to continue 
Hammond in his command; but, inſtead of obeying their mandate, he directed 
Eure to remove his majeſty to the caſtle of Hurſt in Hampſhire, oppoſite to 
the Iſle of Wight. He juſtified this ſtep by a declaration, in which the army 
taxed the majority of the members with corruption, and exhorted thoſe who 
had good intentions, to proteſt againſt the reſolutions of the two houſes, and. 
retire; in which caſe, the army would acknowledge and obey them as the legal 
parliament. * | | 11 | 

$ LII. On the firſt day of December, the general wrote a letter to the city of 
London, intimating that he was on his march for that capital, on account of 
the contempt with which the parliament had treated the remonſtrance. - He 
proteſted he had no ſiniſter deſign againſt the city ; but, deſired the magiſtrates 
would ſupply him with forty thouſand pounds ſterling, in eight and forty hours. 
The commons aſſented to the requeſt, though the money was not ſent ; and the 
general was intreated to advance no nearer to London. While the houſe was 
employed in examining the king's offers, the general arrived with ſeveral 
regiments, and took poſſeſſion of Weſtminſter. On the fourth day of the 
month, the houſe eee receiving intelligence that the king was 
conveyed to Hurſt-caſtle, voted, That his majeſty had been removed with- 
out their conſent: then they reſolved, That the king's conceſſions might ſerve as 
a foundation for peace. After this vote, they appointed a committee to treat 
with the general, about reſtoring a good underſtanding between the parliament 
and the army. On the ſixth day of the month, Fairfax diſmiſſed the militia 
of London, which for ſeveral months had ſerved as a guard to the two houſes; 
and ordered his ſoldiers to take poſſeſſion of the avenues to Weſtminſter-hall. 
Forty-one members going to the lower houſe, did they arreſt, and confine in a 
neighbourng houſe; and when the ſpeaker ſent thither the ſerjeant to ſummon thoſe 


members to their places, the officer who guarded them, told him he knew no 


orders ſuperior to thoſe he obeyed. Colonel: Whalley, accompanied by ſeveral 
officers, repaired to the houſe of commons, and preſented a writing, intituled, 
«© Propoſitions 
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<« Propoſitions and demands of the army for its juſtification.“ They charged 
the invaſion of the Scots, and all the obſtacles which had hindered the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of peace, upon major- general Brown, and ninety members of the 
houſe, whom they named, and whoſe immediate expulſion they demanded. On 
the ſeventh day of December, the commons, in going to the houſe, found a 
ſtrong guard on both ſides of the door, by which thoſe ninety members were 
denied admittance, -  - — — 10. 88 = b 

SLIII. The preſbyterians being thus excluded, the houſe became wholly inde- 
pendent; and Cromwell taking his ſeat, was thanked for his great ſervices. 
The general detached three regiments into the city, and ſeized twenty thouſand 
pounds belonging to the merchants. The exeluded members — publiſhed 
a proteſtation againſt the violence they had undergone, the two houſes declared 
it ſcandalous and ſeditious; then they ordained, that in the enſuing election for 
the magiſtracy of London, no perſon ſhould be choſen mayor, or common- 
council man, who had aſſiſted the king: againſt the parliament, either in the firſt 
or ſecond war; who had coutenanced the tumults in London and Weſtminſter, 
or the inſurrections in Kent, Eſſex, Middleſex, or Surry; On the twentieth day 
of December, the general releaſed ſixteen of the impriſoned members, who were 
allowed to reſume their places in parliament. - The ſmall number of peers who 
ſat in the upper houſe, unable to ſtem the torrent, thought proper to acquieſce 
in the meaſures of the victorious party. Petitions were now preſented againſt 
the king, by the ſoldiers of Lambert's army, and the counties of Somerſet and 
Norfolk ; and the fleet under the earl of Warwick ſent a declaration, in which 
it concurred with the army's remonſtrance, IT TY | 

$ LIV. At length, this bold remnant of the - houſe of commons, preſumed 
to form a reſolution which far tranſcended all former acts of treaſon and fana- 
ticiſm. They appointed a committee to draw up a formal accuſation or im- 
peachment of his majeſty. Colonel Harriſon; the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
manded to conduct the king from Hurſt- caſtle to Windſor. On the road he 
was permitted to dine at the houſe of lord Newburgh, who had previouſly con- 
trived a ſcheme for his eſcape, by means of a fleet courſer provided for that 
purpoſe ; but, before the king arrived the beaſt was lamed by the kick of another 
horſe. The duke of Hamilton, who was confined at Windſor, being admitted into 
the preſence of his ſovereign, ran towards him with all the eagerneſs of affec- 
tion, and fell upon his knees, exclaiming, My dear maſter! The unhappy 
monarch raiſed him up, and embracing him tenderly, replied, while the tears 
ran down his cheeks, I have indeed been a dear maſter to you.” The king 
was inſtantly hurried away, and the duke weeping bitterly, foretold that this 
was the laſt time he ſhould ſee his perſecuted prince. Such was the fortitude 
and reſignation of Charles, that all his own misfortunes never coſt him one tear; 
but, he could not ſee unmoved, the ruin of his adherents. Immediately after 
the deplorable fate of the gallant Sir Charles Lucas, a relation of that gentle- 
man appearing before the king, in a mourning habit, his majeſty recollected the 
occaſion, and ſhed a flood of tears as a tribute to the memory of the deceaſed. 
When Charles arrived at Windſor, the council of war ordained, that he ſhould 
be no longer treated as a ſovereign. All ceremony was laid afide : he faw him- 
{elf deprived of his ſervants, and expoſed to every inſult of contemptuous fami- 
liarity. Theſe were ſevere mortifications, which, however, he bore without re- 


pining. 
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ining. Ile could not believe his adverſaries would preſume to bring him to a 
formal trial; but, for ſome time, he nightly expected the private ſtroke of aſſaſ- 
ſination, until he was undeceived by Harriſon, who aſſured him, that his fate 
would be as public as the ſun at non. 4 
SLV. On the twenty eighth day of December, the commons having conſidered 
the report of their committee, paſſed an act for erecting a high · court of juſtice, 
impowered to try the king, by the name of Charles Stuart, for having formed 
the deteſtable deſign to overthrow the fundamental laws and liberties of the na- 
tion, and introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government : for having waged 
2 cruel war upon his parliament, by which the kingdom had been n 33 
ravaged, the public treaſure exhauſted, commerce intirely ruined, many thou- 
ſands of people deſtroyed, and an infinite number of evils produced. Thomas 
lord Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, Sir Hardreſs Waller, Philip 
Skippon, and other perſons, to the number of one hundred and forty-five, were 
appointed commiſſioners and judges, on this ſurpriſing trial. The ordinance 
for impeaching the king being ſent to the upper houſe, was unanimouſly rejected. 
by ſixteen peers, who inſtantly adjourned for ten days: the lower houſe imme- - 
diately voted, That the members of their houſe, and the other commiſſioners 
nominated as judges on the king, might execute the commiſſion, although the 
lords had rejected the ordinance. At the ſame time, they erazed from the com- 
miſſion, the names of fix peers who had been appointed among the judges, and 
inſerted others. Among theſe was Bradſhaw, a practitioner of the law, whom 
they afterwards elected preſident of their high-court of juſtice. This meaſure 
being taken, they voted, That the ſovereign power reſided originally in the peo- 

: That the authority of the nation was in the hands of the commons of 
England, aſſembled in parliament as repreſentatives of the people : and, That 


whatſoever the commons declared to be law, had the force of a ſtatute, without 


the aſſent of king or peers. From the ſixth to the twentieth day of January, 
the time was employed in making preparations for this aſtoniſhing trial, which 
paſſed in Weſtminſter-hall. On the ſixth day of January, the Scottiſh commiſ- 
ſioners reſident at London, in a letter to parliament, preſſed for unity of coun- 
cils and actions between the two nations, according to the covenant ; and deſired 
that the houſe would not proceed to try the king until the opinion of Scotland 
ſhould be known. IL 

S LI. Coke being choſen ſollicitor- general for the trial, and Doriſlaus and 
Aſke appointed to aſſiſt in managing and drawing up the charge againſt the 
king, the court of juſtice heard the charge, and appointed a committee to pe- 
ruſe the proofs. On the firſt day of the trial, the crier of the court called over 
the names of the commiſſioners ; and nobody anſwering for lord Fairfax, his 
name was repeated, when a female voice from the gallery exclaimed, *<* He has 


more wit than to be here. When the impeachment was read In the name 


of all the good people of England,” No, (replied the ſame voice in a ſhriller 
tone) nor the twentieth part of them.” One of the officers ordered a file of 
muſqueteers to fire at the place from whence this anſwer proceeded ; but, they 
ſoon diſcovered that the perſon who ſpoke was the lady Fairfax, whom they 
perſuaded to retire. The king being brought from Windſor to St. James's, 
was next day produced before the high-court in Weſtminſter-hall, having been 
guarded thither by colonel Hacker, and about thirty officers armed with parti- 
| Zans, 
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zans. He was met at the gate by the mace of the court, and conducted to a 
chair placed within the bar, on which he ſat down without moving his hat; and, 
with an air of dignified diſdain ſurveyed the members of the court, who were 
likewiſe covered. The preſident Bradſhaw gave him to underftand, he was 
brought thither to be tried, upon a charge againſt him by the commons of Eng- 
land. His majeſty made a motion to ſpeak, but was interrupted... When he 
heard the charge, accuſing him as author of all the blood that had been ſhed 
during the war, he ſmiled at their inſolence; and demanded by what authority he 
was brought to ſuch a trial? Bradſhaw replying, * In the name of the commons 
of England;“ he obſerved, that without the king and the lords, there could be 
nc parliament; that the kingdom of war ö. was hereditary ; and, that with- 
out being convinced of their having lawtul authority, he ſhould betray his truſt 
in anſwering the articles of his impeachment. Having been ſummoned to an- 
ſwer ſeveral times, and refuſing as often, he was remanded to St. James's ; and 
the court adjourned. On the twenty-ſecond day of January, the Scottiſh com- 
miffioners delivered ſome papers to the houſe, declaring, That Scotland had an 
undoubted intereſt in the perſon of the king: That he was not delivered to the 
Engliſh commiſſioners at Newcaſtle for the ruin of his perſon ; but for a ſpee- 
dier ſettlement of the peace of his kingdom. They diflented extremely from 
the preſent way of proceeding againſt him, which, they faid, left a deep impreſ- 
ſion on their hearts, and fat heavy on their ſpirits, in regard of the great miſe- 
ries that were like to enſue upon the kingdoms ; and they moved for leave of 
the houſe, to make their perſonal addreſſes to his majeſty : papers of the ſame 


nature they likewiſe preſented to the lord-general. At the ſecond fitting of 


the high-court, the preſident required the king to anſwer to the charge of high- 


treaſon which had been brought againſt him. His majeſty again demurred 


to the legality of the court; obſerved, that the commons of England never 
conſtituted a court of judicature ; challenged Bradſhaw to produce one prece- 
dent; and offered to give his reaſons for conceiving, that he could not, in con- 
ſcience and duty, ſubmit to their authority. But, he was interrupted by the 
preſident, and reconveyed to his lodgings. At his third appearance, he conti- 


nued firm to his purpoſe; refuſed to put in any particular anſwer until he 


ſhould be convinced that their proceedings were not contrary to the fundamental 


laws of the kingdom : he told them they had made their king a prifoner, while 
he was in treaty, on the public faith of the kingdom : and, t was. willing, 


to give ſatisfaction to his people; but, not as a criminal before a court of judi- 
cature, which could have no legal authority. He underwent divers interrup- 
tions and inſolent replies from Bradſhaw, and was conducted to the houſe of Sir 
Robert Cotton in the neighbourhood, where he ſpent the night. 


$ LVIT. Their next ſtep was to publiſh the charge againſt his majeſty. On 
the twenty-ſeventh day of the month, the high-court ſat in Weſtminſter-hall ;. 
and the king in going thither was inſulted by the ſoldiers, and the loweſt claſs. 


of the populace, who exclaimed, * Juſtice, juſtice ! execution, execution!” He 


appeared undaunted as before, with his. hat on; and deſired, that as he had 
ſomething to ſay that might nearly concern the peace of the kingdom, and the 
liberty of the ſubject, he might be heard before the lords and commons in the 


Painted-chamber. His judges withdrew into the court of wards, where many 


members. 
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members of their court were of opinion that they ſhould comply with the king's 


deſire. When they were over-ruled by the majority, colonel Harvey and 


fome others went away in diſcontent, and would never afterwards fit with the 
reſt of the commiſſioners. The king's propoſal being rejected, he declared he 
had nothing elſe to ſay. Had he been indulged in this requeſt, it was thought he 
would have. propoſed a reſignation of the crown in ym of the prince of 
Wales. The preſident now expatiated upon his miſgovernment ; and endea- 
voured to prove by argument, and inſtances from hiſtory, that kings were ac- 
countable to their people. Then he commanded the clerk to read the ſentence, 
reciting the charge of treaſons and crimes, for which the court did adjudge, That 
he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traytor, murderer, and public enemy, 
ſhould be put to death, by ſevering his head from his body. He diſcovered no 
ſigns of emotion at this unheard-of outrage againſt juſtice, humanity, and de- 
corum ; but, again deſired a hearing, which was refuſed. In walking through 
the hall from this, execrable tribunal, the ſoldiers and rabble, inſtigated by their 
ſuperiors, renewed the cry of © Juſtice and execution.” They reviled and 
ſcoffed at him in the moſt bitter and taunting expreſſions: they blew into his 
face the ſmoke of tobacco, which was particularly offenſive to his organs; and 
one miſcreant even preſumed to ſpit in the face of his anointed ſovereign. 
Theſe inſults he bore with the patience and piety of a primitive martyr. . He 
ſmiled at their rancour: Poor ſouls ! (ſaid he) for a little money they would 


treat their commanders in the ſame manner: and he poured forth ejaculations 


to heaven in favour of his adverſaries. Thoſe of the populace who (till retained 


the feelings of humanity, expreſſed their ſorrow in ſighs and tears. A ſoldier 


melting at the ſight of fallen majeſty, could not help imploring aloud, the bleſ- 
ling of heaven upon his royal head. An officer overhearing his petition, ſtruck 
him to the ground in preſence of the hapleſs monarch, who ſaid, <* The puniſh- 


ment, methinks, exceeds the offence.” At his return to Whitehall, he deſired 
permiſſion of the houſe to ſee his children, and be attended in his private devo- 


tion by doctor Juxon, late biſhop of London; and both theſe requeſts were 
granted, though he was expoſed to the impertinent exhortations of Hugh Pe- 


ters the furious fanatical preacher. 


$ LVIIE The deſign of trying a king as a malefactor before a court of Ju- 
dicature, conſtituted of his own ſubjects, was looked upon with horror by 
every nation on the continent. Though the French miniſtry was diſtracted, and 


that kingdom involved in a civil war, their ambaſſador in England was or- 


dered to interpoſe in the king's behalf. The Dutch alſo employed their good 


offices, though in a very cold, phlegmatic manner. The Scots exclaimed, 


preached, and proteſted, againſt the violence offered to majeſty. Pathetic let- 


ters were written to the parliament by the queen and the prince of Wales. The 


duke of Richmond, the earls of Hertford, Southampton, and Lindeſey, pre- 


ſented a remonſtrance to the commons, importing, that as they were the king's 


- counſellors, and had adviſed all thoſe meaſures now imputed as crimes to their 
. ſovereign; they only were guilty; and offered themſelves as ſacrifices to the 


ſafety of their prince. This generous interpoſition in favour of their hapleſs 


- maſter, which reflects eternal honour on their names, produced no effect upon the 
commons; and the high- court of J uſtice appointed the thirtieth day of J anuary, 


for the. king's execution, | 


$ LIX. Dur- 
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$ LIX. During this ſhort interval of three days between his ſentence and his 
death, he had a very tender interview with his two hapleſs children, the princeſs 
Elizabeth, and the duke of Glouceſter, who were brought. to him from Sion 
houſe. This laſt was an infant; but the princeſs, though a child, expreſſed 
a deep ſenſe of the misfortunes to which her family was expoſed. The fond 
parent now wept over his orphan offspring, while he claſped them in his pa- 
ternal embrace. He enriched his daughter with ſenſible advice and pious ex- 
hortations.  . He charged her to tell the queen, that he had never, not even in 
thought, ſwerved from his fidelity towards her; and that his conjugal affection 


ſhould not terminate but with his life. He gave her two ſeals adorned with 


jewels, the only wealth that now remained to this ill-fated monarch. He im- 
plored heaven to ſhower down bleſſings on theſe forlorn babes and the reſt of 
his children; and, taking leave of them in the moſt affecting manner, reſigned 
himſelf to his fate. This laſt ſtruggle of nature being paſſed, he prepared 
himſelf: for death with the molt ſerene tranquillity. The greatneſs of this 
dreadful tranſaction overwhelmed the people with fear and aſtoniſhment ; they 
waited in ſilent horror, as if they expected the diſſolution of nature. The fa- 
naticiſm of the ſoldiers was wrought. up to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſtic 
frenzy by ſermons, exhortations, and prayer. Fairfax, who exerted all his in- 
fluence to avert the execution of the ſentence, was plyed with this religious ar- 
tifice: Cromwell and Ireton aſſured him that the Lord had rejected the king; 
and exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome direction from heaven. Harriſon 


was employed to join with him in his exerciſes.of devotion, which he prolonged 


in prayer, pſalms, and lamentations, until the fatal ſtroke was over. 


SLX. The warrant for executing the king was now granted by the high 


court of juſtice, and pious Charles longed for his deliverance. On the thirtieth 
day of January he was conducted on foot through St. James's park to White- 
hall, accompanied by doctor Juxon, and guarded by a regiment of foot, under 
the command of colonel Tomlinſon, He had taken the ſacrament in the 
morning. He continued at his devotion in Whitehall till noon, when he drank 


a glaſs of wine, and ate a morſel of bread. Then he went through the Ban- 
quetting-Houſe to the ſcaffold erected adjoining to that edifice. It was covered 


with black cloth : on the middle of it appeared the block and ax, with two 
executioners in vizors; ſeveral troops of horſe and companies of foot were drawn 
up on each fide, and the place was ſurrounded by a multitude of ſpectators. The 


king eyed the implements of death with great compoſure, and aſked if there 


was not a higher block. Then, addrefling himſelf to colonels Tomlinſon, 


Hacker, and ſome other perſons who were on the ſcaffold, he declared him - 


ſelf innocent of having commenced the war againſt his parliament. He owned 
that his fate was a juſt judgment from heaven, for having conſented to the 
execution of an unjuſt ſentence upon the earl of Strafford. He forgave all his 
enemies, exhorted the people to return to their obedience, and acknowledge his 
ſucceſſor as their lawful ſovereign; and ſignified his inviolable attachment to 


the proteſtant religion, as profeſſed in the church of England. While he pre- 


pared himſelf for the block, doctor Juxon told him, there was but one ſtage 
more; which, though troubleſome, was ſhort, and would convey him to 
heaven, where he ſhould find ineffable joy and comfort. © I go (ſaid the 


king) from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no diſturbance - 
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* can be.” © You are exchanged (replied the good biſhop) from a tem- 
„ poral to an eternal crown; a good exchange.” Charles, having taken off 
his cloak, delivered his george to the prelate, pronouncing the word, “Re- 
«© member.” Then he laid his neck upon the block, and ſtretched forth his 
hands as a ſignal. One of the men in vizors ſevered his head from his body at 
one blow; and the other, holding it up ſtreaming with blood, exclaimed, 
This is the head of a traitor.” The ſpectators teſtified their ſorrow in ſighs, 

rears, and lamentations ; and great numbers attempted to dip their handker- 
chiefs in the blood of this murdered prince, which they conſidered as the 
precious relics of a bleſſed martyr. Such were the impreſſions of grief and 
horror made by this melancholy ſpectacle, that ſome pregnant women loſt the 
fruit of their wombs; others were ſeized with convulſions; and many 
fell into violent diſtempers that conveyed them to their graves. The very pul- 
pits, that uſed to reſound with inſolence and ſedition, were now bedewed with 
the tears of real ſorrow and contrition; and the people, in general, con- 
ceived an abhorrence and deteſtation of thoſe execrable hypocrites, who, under 
the maſk of ſanctity, performed a deed, which hath fixed an indelible tain 
upon the character of the nation*. The body was put into a coffin covered with 
black velvet, and removed to- an apartment in Whitehall ; then embalmed, 
and expoſed for ſeveral days at the palace of St. James's. At length, the duke 
of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton and Lind- 


_ devotion and refte&ion. 


That the people in general were afflicted and 
incenſed at the execution of the king, appeared 
from the eagerneſs with which they bought up 
the firſt impreſſion of the work, intituled, Icon 
Baſilike, a collection of the prayers and medita- 
tions of the king in the exerciſe of his private 
The ſtile of this book 
is ſtrong, elegant, and perſpicuous; and it abounds 
with ſuch manly ſentiments of piety and good- 
ſenſe, as reflect e Exam: upon the memory 
of the royal author. His enemies, not contented 
with having deprived him of life, endeavoured 
to rob him of the reputation of i written 
this performance, which they aſcribed to Dr. 
Gawden; but the Icon is ſo much ſuperior in 
ſtyle, matter, and compoſition, to all the other 
productions of this author, that every reader of 
diſcernment muſt 
imputation. Charles was very liberal to the cele- 
brated Flemiſh painter, Sir Peter-Paul Rubens, 


by whoſe advice he purchaſed the cartoons of 


Raphael, which are now in the palace of Hamp- 
ton court; together with many excellent pieces 
of painting from foreign countries. He likewiſe 
careſſed Vandyke, who was the pupil of Rubens, 
and even beſtowed upon him his own kinſwoman 
in marriage. His architect was the famous Inigo 
Jones, an artiſt who far ſurpaſſed all his cotem- 
poraries, and left many monuments of his inimi- 


table genius, that ſtill remain in England. Laws, 


erceive the abſurdity of the 


the muſician, was a particular favourite with 
Charles, who uſed to call him the father of muſic. 
He beſtowed particular marks of favour upon the 
renowned Harvey, who, to the eternal honour of 
the Engliſh nation, diſcovered the circulation of 
the blood, from his own ſagacity aſſiſted by ex- 

periments. - It muſt be allowed that this prince 
was a judge of literary merit, and yet he ſeems to 
have been void of taſte for poetry and the drama. 

Sir John Suckling was the only poet that enjoyed 
any degree of countenance in the court of Charles; 
and that he owed not ſo much to his poetical 

talents, as to his family and connexions. He en- 
tirely overlooked the merit of Ben Johnſon, until 
he was reduced to extreme poverty in his old age; 
and then the king ſent him ten pounds in charity. 
Ben was ſhocked at the pitiful preſent, which, 
however, his neceſſities obliged him to receive; 
but he could not help giving way to the dictates 
of his ſpleen. © The king (faid he to the meſ- 
«+ ſenger) ſends me ten pounds, becauſe he hears 

« lodge in a blind alley; but, from the nar- 
« rowneſs of his bounty, I perceive his ſoul 
« lodges in a blind alley.“ Charles, conſidering 
the narrowneſs of his revenue, lived with great 
magnificence, and poſſeſſed four and twenty pa- 
laces, elegantly and completely furniſhed. All 

his furniture was fold, and great part of his pic- 

tures and rich tapeſtry were purchaſed by cardinal 

Mazarine at low prices. | 
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ſey, obtained permiſſion to bury it in the church of Windſor ; where it was pri- 


vately interred, without any funeral ceremony f. 

$ LXI. Such was the unworthy and unexampled fate of Charles I. king of 
England, who fell a ſacrifice to the moſt atrocious inſolence of treaſon, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and in the twenty-fourth of his reign. - He was 
a prince of a middling ſtature, robuſt, and well proportioned. His hair was 
of a dark colour, his forehead high, his complexion pale, his viſage long, and 
his aſpect melancholy. He excelled in riding and other manly exerciſes : he 
inherited a good underſtanding from nature, and had cultivated it with' great 
aſſiduity. His perception was clear and acute, his judgment ſolid and deciſive; 
he poſſeſſed a refined taſte for the liberal arts, and was a munificent patron 
to thoſe who excelled in painting, ſculpture, . muſic, and architecture. In 
his private morals he was altogether unblemiſhed and exemplary. He was 
merciful, modeſt, chaſte, temperate, religious, perſonally brave; and we may 
Join the noble hiſtorian in ſaying, He was the worthieft gentleman, the beſt 
% maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband, the beſt father, and the beſt 
ce chriſtian of the age in which he lived.” He had the misfortune to be bred 
up in high notions of the prerogative, which he thought his -honour and his 
duty obliged him to maintain. He lived at a time when the ſpirit of the people 
became too mighty for thoſe reſtraints which the regal power derived from the 
conſtitution ; and when the tide of fanaticiſm began to overbear the religion of 
his country, to which he was conſcientiouſly devoted. He ſuffered himſelf to 
be guided by counſellors who were not only inferior to himſelf in knowledge and 
judgment; but generally proud, partial, and inflexible: and, from an exceſs of 
conjugal affection that bordered upon weakneſs, he payed too much defererice 


to the advice and deſires of his conſort, who was ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the 


errors of popery, and importuned him inceſſantly in favour of the Roman ca- 
tholics. Such were the ſources of all that miſgovernment which was imputed 
to him during the firit fifteen years of his reign. From the beginning of the 
civil war to his fatal cataſtrophe, his conduct ſeems to have been unexcep- 
tionable. His infirmities and imperfections have been candidly owned in the 
courſe of the narration. He was not very liberal to his dependents; his con- 
verſation was not eaſy, nor his addreſs pleaſing ; yet the probity of his heart, and 
the innocence of his manners, won the affection of all who attended his perſon, 
not even excepting thoſe who had the charge of his confinement. In a word, he 
certainly deſerved the epithet of a virtuous prince, though he wanted ſome of 
thoſe ſhining qualities which conſtitute the character of a great monarch. 


+ Charles, by his queen Henrietta, daughter 
of Henry IV. of France, had four ſons and five 
daughters; namely, Charles-James, who died in 
the cradle; Charles prince of Wales, by whom 
he was ſucceeded; James duke of York, Henry 
duke of Gloucefter, who died after the reſtoration ; 
Mary, who eſpouſed William of Naſſau, prince of 
Orange, by whom ſhe was left a widow; Eliza- 
beth, confined by the regicides in Cariſbrook 
caitle, where ſhe died of grief; Anne, and Ka- 
therme, who died in their infancy ; and Henri— 
etta-Maria, who was carried in her infancy by 
the counteſs of Dalkeith into France, where 


ſhe married Philip duke of Anjou and Orleans, 
brother to Lewis XIV. Carte. 
During the peaceable period of this reign, the 
commerce of England increaſed conſiderably, to 
the Eaſt-Indies, Guinea, Spain, , aud Turkey. 
The colony of New-England became populous ; 
for, great numbers of puritans fled tlüther in 
conſequence of being ſeverely treated by Laud 
and the high- church party. The catholics, after- 
wards, in order to avoid the ſame kind of per- 
ſecution from the puritans, reſorted to America, 
and ſettled the colony of Maryland. 
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CHAP. VL 


$I. The parliament. chooſe a council of flate. & II. Excrution of the duke of Hs- 


milton and lord Capel. & III. The members of the houſe fign the engagement. 
S IV. Charles II. reſolves to try his fortune in Ireland. & V. He is proclaimed 
in Scotland; but declines complying with their propoſes. & VI. Dr. Deriſlaus 


is aſſaſſinated at the Hague by ſome Scottiſh officers. & VII. Inſurrection in Scot- 
land. S VIII. Mutiny of the levellers at Burford. & IX. The marquis of Or- 
mond is obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Dublin. The. king retires to Ferſey, & X. le 
agrees to treat with the Scots, & XI. Their propeſitions at Breda. & XII. Mon- 
troſe arrives in Scotland, S XIII. He is defeated aud taken. & XIV. Con- 
demned and executed. & XV. The king lands in Scotland. & XVI. Rapid pro- 
_ greſs of Cromwell in Ireland; from whence he is recalled, and declared general of 
. the forces of the commonwealth. & XVII. The Scots raiſe an army. S XVII, 


Cromwell marches into Scotland. & XIX. Defeats the Scots at Dunbar. & XX. 
Great animoſity in Scolland between the reſolutioners and proteſters. & XXI. 
The king attempts to eſcape from the marquis of Argyle, & XXII. He is crowned 
at Scone. & XXIII. Lambert, with a detachment of the Engliſh army, routs 
major- general Brewn in Fife. & XXIV. The king marches into England, and 


is followed by Cromwe!l. & XXV. The earl of Derby defeated by colonel Lilburne. 


CXXVI. The king takes poſt at Worceſter. & XXVII. Where he is totally 


. routed by Cronrwell, & XXVIII. Charles conceals himſelf among the boughs of 


a ſpreading oak. Is conducted to a cottage, and lies in a barn, & XXIX. Un- 
dergoes ſurpriſing hardſhips. . & XXX. 1s cordially received by Mr. Lane of 
Staffordſhire ; and rides before that gentleman's daughter to the neighbourhood of 
Briftol. & XXXI. Finds a ſafe retreat in the houſe of colonel Francis Wyndham. 
1s in imminent danger of being diſcovered near Lyme in Dorſetſhire. & XXXII. 
Embarks at Brighthelmſtead, and lands in Normandy. & XX XIII. The earl of 
Derby is beheaded. & XXIV. Scotland is incorporated with England. XX XV. 


Prince Rupert ſails to the Weſt-Indies ; and Ireland is totally reduced. & XXX VI. 
Molives for a war with the Dutch. & XXXVU. The States-General ſend 


ambaſſaders to London. XXX VIII. Sea-engagement in the Downs beiween ad- 
miral Blake and Jan Tromp. XXXIX. Declaration of war between the two 


. republics, XL. 4 drawn battle off Plymouth between Sir George Ayſcue and 
De Ruyter. $XLI. Blake is worſted at the back of the Goodwin Sands by Van 


Tromp and De Ruyter. XLII. Theſe are defeated, after a deſperate engage- 


ment with the Engliſh fleet, commanded by, Monk and Deane. & XLIII. Crom- 


well reſolves to make himſelf abſolute. & XLIV. He diſſolves the parliament by 
force. S XLV. Account of Oliver. SXLVI. Aims of different parties. 
$XLVII. He convokes the Barebone parliament, S XLVIII. A fea-engage- 
ment off the coaſt of Flanders, in which the Engliſh have the advantage. $ XLIX. 
Another more deſperate off the Texel, in which Van Tromp is. ſlain, aud the Dutch 
feet defeated. & L. Negotiation with the Dutch. & LI. The parliament ſur- 
render their power to Cramwell. & LII. Who is choſen protector. | 
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$ 1. FTER Charles I. had fallen a martyr to a bold and unrelenting An. Ch. 1649. 
A faction, the commons publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all 
perſons, on pain of incurring the penalty of high treaſon, to acknowledge or 
declare Charles Stuart, eldeſt ſon of the late king, as ſovereign of England. 
They likewiſe voted the houſe of lords, uſeleſs and dangerous. It was there- 
fore aboliſhed, and all the peers reduced to a level with their fellow-ſubjects. 
They afterwards paſſed an act, aboliſhing the kingly power, as uſeleſs, burthen- 
ſome, and dangerous; and decreed, that the ſtate ſhould be governed by the 
repreſentatives of the people, ſitting in the houſe of commons, under the form 
| of a republic. On their new great ſeal were engraved the arms of England and 
Ireland, circumſcribed * The great ſeal of England:“ the other fide repreſented 
the houſe of commons, ſurrounded with this inſcription, -<* In the firſt year of 
freedom, by God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648.” It was committed to the charge 
of a certain number of perſons, intitled, The Conſervators of the liberty of Eng- 
land; and all public orders were expedited in their names, under the direction 
of parliament. Thirty-nine perſons were choſen as a council of ſtate for the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, under the authority of parliament. Another Clarendon. 
high court of juſtice was erected, to try ſome noblemen who remained in Ludlow. 
cuſtody.; and Bradſhaw was again elected preſident. 
$ II. The perſons devoted to death under this form of juſtice, were the 
duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord Goring whom the king 
had created earl of Norwich, lord Capel, and Sir John Owen, accuſed of 
having carried arms againſt the parliament. The duke of Hamilton had made 
his eſcape, and was diſcovered by accident in the Borough of Southwark, from 
whence he was conveyed to the Tower. At his trial, he pleaded, that he was not 
a ſubject of England; but a priſoner of war, taken in open hoſtility, acting by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the parliament of his own country. The judge 
told him he was tried as earl of Cambridge; and that having accepted this title, 
and fat in the Engliſh parliament, he was become a ſubject of England. The 
carl of Holland, being oppreſſed with age and infirmities, made very little 
defence. The earl of Norwich ſaid he had been bred from his youth in the 
court, and received many obligations from his majeſty, whom he thought it 
was his duty to obey. Lord Capel refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
the court ; he claimed a fair trial by his peers, if he had done any thing con- 
trary to the laws. He affirmed, that when Colcheſter was taken, general Fair- 
fax had promiſed that his life ſhould be ſpared : but this promiſe was over- 
ruled, upon the general's declaring he had only exempted the priſoner from 
military execution. Sir John Owen ſaid he had ſerved the king according to 
his conſcience, and the oath of allegiance he had taken. They were all con- 
victed, and condemned to loſe their heads. Sir John Owen hearing the ſen- 
tence, thanked the court, with a profound reverence, for adjudging him to 
ſuch an honourable death; and ſwore, by God! he was afraid they would 
have ordered him to be hanged like a felon. Their friends petitioned the par- 
liament in their behalf; and the earl of Norwich, with Sir John Owen, were 
reprieved. The duke, when he mounted the ſcaffold, complained bitterly of 
the ſentence, by which he ſuffered death for obeying orders which he could not 


have rejected, without incurring the penalty of high treaſon. This nobleman 
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is repreſented by hiſtorians as a diſſembling temporiſer, who was never hearty 
in the king's affairs; but, from the tenour of his conduct, he ſeems to have 
been rather diffident and irreſolute, than lukewarm or perfidious ; and, in all 
probability, his chief aim was to moderate the mutual animoſity by which the 
two parties of his own country were inflamed. Lord Capel behaved in his 
laſt moments with great dignity and reſolution. He, in a ſpeech to the people, 
extolled the virtues of their murdered ſovereign, and exhorted them to acknow -- 
ledge his ſon the prince of Wales, whom he recommended as a prince of ge- 
nius, courage, and piety. This nobleman died a ſhining example of worth, 
valour, and fidelity. Divers other unfortunate royaliſts were executed in dit- 
ferent parts of the kingdom; and, among the reſt, Poyer, who, with Powel 
and Langhorn, had raiſed an inſurrection in Wales for the king's ſervice. 

$ III. The commons finding themſelves expoſed to the ridicule and re- 
proach of the nation, from their ſcanty number, reſolved that all the excluded 
members might reſume their places, on condition they would ſign a writing 
called The Engagement.“ renouncing all the conceſſions made by the late 
king in the treaty of Newport, approving the proceedings againſt him, 
and obliging themſelves to be faithful to the republic, and the adminiſtration 
eſtabliſhed under the houſe of commons, without king or peers. By this ex- 
pedient they excluded all thoſe who were known enemies to the independents, / 
or ſecret friends to the royal cauſe. ps OR | 

$ IV. The prince of Wales, now in the eighteenth year of his age, reſided 
at the Hague, where he received the melancholy tidings of his father's death. 
He forthwith aſſumed the title of king; and all thoſe who attended him, and 
had been members of his father's council, were now continued as counſellors, 
and took the oath accordingly. He ſubſiſted entirely on the friendſhip and 
bounty of his brother-in-law the prince of Orange; but he ſoon ſaw himſelf in 
danger of being cut off from that reſource. © The ſtates of Holland, foreſeeing 
that the parliament would inſiſt upon their obliging him to leave their domi - 
nions, were inclined to anticipate the demand ; and the king being informed 
of their inclination, reſolved to prevent the diſgrace of a diſmiſſion: but he 
knew not where to find a retreat. In his father's life-time, he had met with an 
inhoſpitable reception in France; and he was too well acquainted with the diſ- 
poſition of the queen-regent and the cardinal, to believe they would now prefer his 
triendſhip to that of the new republic: beſides, he could not reliſh the proſpect 
of living with a mother who had endeavoured already to direct his conduct 
with the moſt deſpotic authority. In this emergency Charles fixed his eye upon 
Ireland. The pope's nuncio had rendered himſelf ſo odious to the catholics 
of that kingdom, that he was obliged to retire. The marquis of Ormond 
having concluded a ſecond treaty with the council of Kilkenny, took the com- 
mand of their forces, with which he wreſted Dundalk, Newry, Trim, and 
Drogheda, from the hands of the parliament of England, and refolved to un- 
dertake the ſiege of Dublin. Prince Rupert, who now commanded the king's 
fleet, had been chaced by a ſuperior navy under the earl of Warwick, and re- 
tired to the harbour of Kingſale, where he lay in ſafety, and was able to fa- 
vour the operations of the marquis. Thither Charles reſolved to retire, when 
his deſign was ſuſpended, in conſequence of the intelligence he received from 
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FS V. The parliament in that kingdom had diſavowed the proceedings 
againſt the late king; and in high terms taxed the Engliſh parliament with a 
violation of the covenant, inſomuch that their commiſſioners were arreſted, 
and for ſome time detained in cuſtody. The Scots hated the independents, 
whom they conſidered as implacable enemies to their nation, as well as to the 
preſbyterian diſcipline ; and they dreaded the thoughts of a republican govern-. 
ment, ſettled upon the principles which the Engliſh parliament ſeemed to pur- 
ſue. Their ſtates therefore being aſſembled, iſſued a proclamation, acknow- 
ledging Charles II. as their lawful and hereditary ſovereign, on condition that, 
before his admiſſion to the exerciſe of the regal functions, he ſhould give pro- 
per ſatisfaction to the kingdom, touching the ſecurity of religion, the union 
between the two nations, and the peace of Scotland, according to the national 
and folemn league and covenant. Deputies were ſent to inform the king of 
this tranſaction ; and they reached the Hague juſt at the time when the earls of 
Lanerk and Lauderdale arrived in Holland. In a few days after their landing, 
the king was viſited by the marquis of Montroſe, who had formerly payed his 
reſpects to the queen and Charles, then prince of Wales, at Paris, where they 
received him very coldly, becauſe they were afraid of diſobliging the cove- 
nanters, by whom the marquis was abhorred. After that interview, Montroſe 
engaged in the ſervice of the emperor ; but hearing of his maſter's martyrdom, 
he now repaired to the Hague, with a numerous retinue of gentlemen, who 
followed his fortunes, and made a tender of his ſervice to his young ſovereign : 
ſo that now the king was beſieged by three parties of the Scottiſh nation, who 
hated one another; namely, the rigid covenanters, patronized by Argyle; the 
moderate preſbyterians, who adhered to duke Hamilton; and the royaliſts, headed 
by Montroſe. The king had no great reaſon to be rejoiced at the news of his 
being proclaimed, under ſuch reſtrictions. He was diſpleaſed at their inſo- 
lence, in preſuming to capitulate with their ſovereign : he remembered that the 
ruin of his father was entirely owing to the Scottiſh preſbyterians : he had no- 
great opinion of their power and unanimity : he deteſted their hypocriſy, was 
averſe to their auſtere manners, and waved their invitation. Inſtead of ſub- 
ſcribing to their conditions, he perſiſted in his deſign to viſit Ireland; and in 
the mean time granted a commiſſion to Montroſe to make a deſcent upon 
Scotland. | 

$ VI. Charles, in conſequence of his mother's importunities, reſolved to 
viſit her before his voyage to Ireland. He was the more inclined to gratify 
her in this requeſt, as he perceived the ſtates-general were heartily tired of his 
reſiding in Holland: beſides, his departure was haſtened by an incident which 
gave great umbrage to the Dutch nation. Dr. Doriſlaus, a native of Delft, 
who had lived many years in England, and been employed as judge-advocate in 
the parliament's army, was now ſent over to the Hague, in quality of agent from 
the two houſes. On the very evening of his arrival, as he fat at ſupper in a 
public ordinary, five or ſix ſtrangers entering the apartment, with their ſwords 
drawn, one of them deſired the company would be under no apprehenſion, as. 
their buſineſs was only with Doriſlaus, agent to the rebels in England, who 
had fo lately murdered their ſovereign, So ſaying, he pulled him aſide, 
and killed him on the ſpot. The aſſaſſin and his confederates retired unmo- 
leſted: but they were known to be Scottiſh officers depending upon the mar- 
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quis of Montroſe. The ſtates did not fail to complain of this outrage; but 
they behaved with great reſpect to the king, and proceeded ſo ſlowly in their 
inquiſition, that the offenders had time to conſult their own ſafety. 

$ VIE. Charles, in order to avert the diſgrace of a formal intimation to be · 
gone, deſired an audience of the ſtates of Holland, to whom he explained the 
nature of his ſituation, with regard to Scotland and Ireland, and craved their 


advice and aſſiſtance. After this inſtance of his confidence and eſteem, they 


could not with any decency deſire him to withdraw, eſpecially as he had ſigni- 


fied his reſolution to viſit Ireland with the firſt opportunity. Mean while, he 
appointed the lord Cottington, and Mr. Hyde chancellor of the exchequer, his 
ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries to the court of Madrid, to ſollicit ſuccours 
from his moſt catholic majeſty. His friends in Scotland underſtanding he was 
averſe to the conditions which the parliament wanted to impoſe, determined to 
excite an inſurrection ; and, if it ſhould be crowned with ſucceſs, receive him 
upon his own terms. Colonel Middleton and Monro, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Gordons, levied ſome troops, and ſurpriſed Inverneſs; but they were ſoon 
diſperſed by the vigilance and activity of Strachan, an officer employed againſt 
them by the parliament. | | 
$ VII. The face of affairs in Ireland underwent ſuch an alteration as ren- 
dered it impracticable for the king to go thither with any proſpect of advan- 
The Engliſh houſe of commons was now at leifure to provide for the 
ſecurity of that kingdom. They were alarmed at the union of the royaliſts and 
the Iriſh Roman catholics : they voted a ſtrong army for that ſervice, and Crom- 
well was appointed lord lieutenant of the kingdom. The levellers, incenſed at 
finding themſelves treated as mutineers, and ſowers of ſedition; after they 
had acted ſuch a conſiderable part in reducing the preſbyterians, began to aſ- 
ſemble, on pretence of deliberating upon the choice of the troops to ſerve in 
Ireland; and actually took poſt at Burford, to the number of five thouſand, 
pretending Cromwell had promiſed that no part of the army ſhould approach 
within ten miles of their rendezvous : but Reynolds, by the direction of Fair- 
fax, fell upon them ſuddenly, at the head of ſix thouſand men, and they were 
totally routed. About fourteen hundred he made priſoners and ſent to Lon- 
don: a few of theſe were executed, and the reſt pardoned through the medi- 
ation of Cromwell. = 
SIX. While Oliver was employed in preparing his forces for the Iriſh ex- 
pedition, the marquis of Ormond undertook the ſiege of Dublin : but hearing 
that Cromwell intended to land his troops in Munſter, he detached lord Inche- 
quin to that province to oppoſe him, and began to form the blockade of Dub- 
lin, though his army was now conſiderably weakened. Cromwell had ſent 
thither a reinforcement of three thouſand men ; and colonel Jones the go- 
vernor being thus ſtrengthened, would no longer remain upon the defenfive. 


He made a ſally with the beſt part of his garriſon, and charged the quarters 


of the beſiegers at day-break with ſuch fury, that Ormond's army fled with 
great precipitation; he himſelf eſcaping with difficulty, after he had made a 
gallant ſtand with a body of officers. Cromwell being informed of this action, 
changed his deſign ; and, inſtead of landing in Munſter, failed directly to 
Dublin, where he arrived in the middle of Auguſt. Then the marquis retired 
with the wreck of his army to a greater diſtance, after having thrown into 
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Tredagh a numerous garriſon, under the command of Sir Arthur Aſton. 


About the ſame time the royaliſts were PR to raiſe the ſiege of London- 
derry, in conſequence of a defeat they ſuſtained in a fally from Sir Charles 
Coot the governor, Theſe unfavourable events deterred the king from pro- 
ſecuting his purpoſe of repairing to Ireland : but, as he found his ſituation at 
Paris very uncomfortable, both on account of his mother's temper, and the 
mortifying negle& of the French court, he retired with his brother the duke 
of York, and his little court, to the iſland of Jerſey, where Sir George Car- 
teret the governor {till preſerved his fidelity inviolate. | 

$ X. The committee of the Scottiſh parliament, which had received no de- 
finitive anſwer from Charles, diſpatched George Windram to the king, with 
22 for his ſettlement in Scotland, 2 to a treaty to be concluded 

tween him and the ſtates; but they proteſted they would not begin the ne- 
gotiation, until he ſhould have acknowleged the legality of the preſent par- 
liament. Before Windram reached Jerſey, the king 


Tredagh by affault, and put the garriſon and Iriſh inhabitants to the ſword, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex. Charles was moreover importuned by the 
queen and the prince of Orange, to liſten to the Scottiſh propoſals ; ſo that 
Windram found him extremely well diſpoſed to a treaty. Not that he would 
have condeſcended fo far, could he have found any other reſource ; for, after 
he had aſſured Windram that he would meet the Scottiſh commiſſioners at 
Breda, in the month of March, he wrote a letter to Montroſe, to haſten his 
preparations for a deſcent upon Scotland, in hope that his ſucceſs would ſpare 
him the mortification of treating with thoſe whom he conſidered as the worſt 


of rebels. When Windram returned to his own country, the parliament, Bate. 


and general aſſembly of the kirk, influenced by the marquis of Argyle, con- 
curred in preparing a ſet of propoſitions, and appointed deputies to open the 
conferences at Breda. the + | 

$ XI. They met the king at the appointed time and place, and preſented him 
with four articles of peace, from which they would not recede. They demanded 
that none of thoſe who had been excommunicated by the kirk, ſhould have 
acceſs to his majeſty : That he would declare upon oath, and by writing ſigned 
with his privy-ſeal, his approbation of the national covenant, and the ſolemn 
league and covenant of the two kingdoms, and fulfil the.intention of them to 
the beſt of his power: That he would confirm and ratify the acts of parliament 
enjoining the ſubſcription of thoſe covenants, eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian 
church-government, the Directory, the Confeſſion of Faith, and the Cate- 
chiſm : That he would practiſe them himſelf ; give order that they ſhould be 
practiſed by his domeſtics ; and promiſe that he would never allow them to 
be changed : finally, That all evil comburia ſhould be regulated by the parlia- 
ment, and all eccleſiaſtical affairs by the general aſſembly. Charles did not 
receive theſe propoſals without indignation, which, however, he carefully dif- 
{embled, becauſe he was in no condition to manifeſt his refentment. He ſigni- 
fied his averſion to take the covenant, which indeed he deteſted: he offered to 
confirm the presbyterian diſcipline in Scotland, by act of parliament ; but, with 
reſpect to his own perſon, he thought it unreaſonable to expect that he ſhould re- 
nounce the religion in which he had been educated, He deſired to know if they 
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had power to relax in any demand, or to treat about the aſſiſtance he might expect 
from the Scots, towards his being reſtored to the crown of England. Vhey 
owned they had no ſuch powers; and that he had no other alternative but that 
ir n]p Sd rejecting their propoſitions. nn 2HhIBHD 
 $ XU. Shocked as he was, at this inſolent impoſition, he found it abſolutely 
neceſſary to temporize, and protracted the negotiation, until he ſhould hear 
from Montroſe, upon whoſe ſucceſs all his hopes were founded. That heroic 
nobleman having been ſupplied with money by the king of Denmark, and 
ſome private gentlemen of his own country, who were ſettled in that king- 
dom, and: in Sweden, purchaſed ſome, arms and ammunition, which, . with 


about five hundred ſoldiers, he tranſported to the molt northern parts of Scot- 


land, at the very time when the commiſſioners were at Breda. He ſurpriſed 
a caſtle, in which he ſecured his military ſtores, ſummoned his friends to join 
him, and publiſhed a manifeſto, repreſenting, that he was come by virtue of 


his majeſty's commiſſion, to protect his fellow- ſubjects, without any intention 


to interrupt the negotiation at Breda. On the contrary, he hoped to facilitate 
the concluſion of it, by means of his army; and ſhould it be crowned with 
ſucceſs, he would immediately lay down his arme. 225 

XIII. The parliament at Edinburgh was exceedingly irritated againſt the 
king, for having, at ſuch a conjuncture, granted a commiſſion to a perſon 
who was alike the object of their terror and abhorrence, degraded and forfeited 
by their court of juſticiary, 'and excommunicated by their clergy. They per- 
ceived the king's drift was to make his own terms. They forthwith aſſembled 
an army, under the command of David Leſley : and, in the mean time, de- 
tached Strachan northwards, with a body of horſe, to keep the country in 
awe, and hinder the royaliſts from joining Montroſe. The marquis had no 
cavalry, and very few partiſans repaired to his ſtandard; fo that he neither 
could procure intelligence of the enemy, nor withſtand them when they ſuddenly 
appeared. The highlanders fled at the firſt charge; but the foreigners made a 


_ vigorous ſtand for ſome time, and the marquis tought with his uſual intrepi- 


dity : at length, however, they were broken and diſperſed. Montroſe himſelf 
being obliged: to provide for his ſafety in flight, threw, away his george and 


| garter, and exchanging apparel with a peaſant, repaired in this diſguiſe to the 


ouſe of a gentleman who had formerly ſerved under his command. There he 
lay concealed for two days; but, whether he was betrayed by his landlord, or 
diſcovered by accident, he fell into the hands of Leſley, who treated him with 
eat inſolence; and, after having expoſed him to. the view of the people, in 
this wretched attire, - conveyed him to Edinburgh, where the parliament was 
then fitting. At the gate of the city, he was delivered to the magiſtrates, 
who cauſed him to be bound down upon a high chair, placed in a cart pro- 
vided fer the purpoſe, and conducted through the public ſtreet, that 
the people might have a full view of the man, at mention of whoſe name 
they had ſo often trembled. The common executioner ſtood by him in the 
cart, before which the officers taken in the engagement walked in fetters, to 
the priſon, where he was treated as a common malefactor. He ſtood col- 
lected within himſelf, and bore all theſe indignities with the moſt noble diſdain, 
often ſmiling at the ridiculous rancour of his enemies. . TY 
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$ XIV. In two days after his commitment, he was brought before the parlia» 
ment, and bitterly reviled by the earl of Loudon the chancellor, who upbraided 
him with having broken the covenants, rebelled againſt God, the king, and the 
kingdom, and committed many horrible murders, treaſons, and impieties. 
He told them, that as the king had condeſcended to treat with them, he would 
behave towards them with more reverence than he ſhould otherwife have ex · 
preſſed for ſuch an aſſembly. He faid he had taken and kept the firſt covenant, 
while they proſecuted the purpoſes for which it was ordained ;' that he had 
never ſubſcribed the ſecond, which was productive of the moſt monſtrous re- 
bellion ; that he had raiſed forces by virtue of his majeſty's commiſſion, and acted 
like a faithful ſubject, without perpetrating thoſe cruelties that were laid to his 
charge, or ſuffering any blood to be ſhed but in battle; on the contrary, he had 
always put a ſtop to the carnage as ſoon as he poſſibly could take ſuch a ſtep 
with any regard to his own ſafety, and had ſaved the lives of many perſons 
then preſent, to whoſe evidence he appealed. He obſerved, that he had laid down 
his arms, and quitted the kingdom, at his late maſter's command; that he had 
now again returned to Scotland, by the authority of his preſent majeſty. He ad- 
viſed them to conſider the conſequence of proceeding againſt him in this man- 
ner, and demanded a fair trial by the laws of the land, or by the law of na- 
tions. He was condemned to be hanged next day on a gallows thirty feet high; 
and the ſentence implied, that he ſhould be afterwards ' quartered, and his 
members expoſed in different parts of the kingdom. During this ſhort inter- 
val, he was perſecuted by their miniſters, who told him, his fufferings in this 
life would be but an eaſy prologue to thoſe which he would undergo hereafter ; 


and, without ſcruple, pronounced his eternal damnation. He heard them with 


ſcorn, obſerving, that they were a miſerable, deluding and deluded people, 
and would ſhortly bring that poor nation to the moſt inſupportable ſervitude. 
He declared, he was as well pleaſed to hear that his head ſhould be placed on 
the Tolbooth, as he ſhould be to know that his picture hung in the king's 
bed- chamber; and wiſhed he had fleſh enough to be diſtributed among all the 
cities of Chriſtendom, as a teſtimony of the cauſe for which he fuffered. At 
the place of execution, the hangman tied about his neck, with a cord, an ele- 
gant Latin book, containing the hiſtory of his exploits, written by Dr. Wiſ⸗ 
hart, who had been his chaplain. He fmiled at this mark of impotent malice, 
ſaying, he was prouder of that collar than ever he had been of the garter. He 
demeaned himſelf with undaunted courage, and the moſt pious refignation. 
He expatiated on the virtues of his murdered maſter ; ſpoke in praiſe of the 
juſtice and goodneſs of the preſent king, and fervently prayed that they might 
not betray him as they had betrayed his father. After ſome devout ejacula- 
tions, he chearfully ſubmitted to the ſentence, which was executed with ev 
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circumſtance of barbarous exultation. Such was the ignominious death of James Clarendon, 
Graham, marquis of Montrofe, a nobleman of illuſtrious birth, unſpotted faith, Whitelock. 


amazing courage, and incredible magnanimity. He poſſeſſed the romantic virtues 
of heroiſm above all his cotemporaries. He thirſted after glory with the moſt 
greedy appetite : he ſeemed infenfible of danger; and thinking himſelf equal 
to the moiſt arduous enterprize, atchieved a ſeries of the moſt furprifing adven- 


tures. Thirty of the officers taken with Montrofe, were executed in different 


parts of the kingdom; and, among theſe, colonel Urrey, who had ſhifted _ 
2Z 2 2 
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ſo often ſince the be; inning of the troubles. Colonel Whiteford ſaved his 
own life by faying, when he was brought to the place of execution, that he 
was to ſuffer for no other reaſon, but becauſe he had ſlain Doriſlaus, who was 


concerned in the murder of the late king. The magiſtrate then preſent ſuſ- 


pended the execution, in order to report this expreſſion to the councih who 
thought proper to avoid reproach, by ſparing the colonel's life. 

$ XV. After the death of Montroſe, the king finding himſelf abſolutely 
without other reſource,” ſubſcribed the terms which the Scottiſh commiſſioners 
had preſented, and embarked at Scheveling, with the earl of Lanerk, now 
duke of Hamilton, and his kinſman the earl of Lauderdale, who were ſo ob- 
noxious to the rigid preſbyterians, that when they arrived in Scotland, they 
found it neceffary to retire to their reſpective houſes for their perſonal ſafety. 
The king was obliged to ſign the covenant, before the Scots would allow him 
to ſet his foot on ſhore. Then the marquis of Argyle received him with de- 
monſtrations of the moſt profound reſpect : but all his Enghſh domeſtics of 
any quality, were removed from his perſon, except the duke of Buckingham. 
Daniel O Neal was apprehended, as an Iriſhman who had been in arms for the 
late king, and baniſhed from Scotland by order of the council: and they diſ- 
miſſed Mr. Robert Long, principal fecretary of ſtate, Sir Edward Walker-clerk 
of the council, and many other ſervants, whoſe places they ſupplied with rigid 
covenanters. He was ſurrounded, and inceſſantly importuned by their clergy, 
who came to inſtruct him in religion ; obliged to give conſtant attendance at 
their long ſermons and prayers, which generally turned upon the tyranny of 
his father, the idolatry of his mother, and his own malignant diſpoſition. 
They inſiſted upon his obſerving Sunday as the moſt rigorous faſt of a Jewiſh 
ſabbath ; they * a ſtrict watch upon his looks and geſtures; and, if ever 


he chanced to ſmile during this religious mummery, he underwent a ſevere re- 
erh for his profanity. With reſpect to the external appearances of royalty, 

had no occaſion to complain. He lived in great ſtate and plenty, was well 
attended, and ſerved with marks of deference and ſubmiſſion; but debarred 
all exerciſe of regal power, and reſtricted in every article of private ſatisfaction. 


The marquis of Argyle at firſt ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with Charles, by 


the moſt complaiſant deportment, and ſuch entertaining converſation as he 
thought would be agreeable to his majeſty : but, when the king hinted the deſire 
of effecting an union between him and Hamilton, he appeared extremely averſe to 
ſuch a coalition, and gradually withdrew himſelf from all communication with 
his ſovereign, whom he now ſuſpected of a deſign to accompliſh his deſtruc- 
tion by means of his inveterate rival. 20 

-$ XVI. The Engliſh parliament, alarmed at the treaty of Breda, as ſup- 
poſing that the king would employ an army of Scots to recover the crown of 
England, reſolved to anticipate the danger, by carrying the war immediately 
into Scotland, whither, in all probability, they were invited by the marquis of 
Argyle; and for this purpoſe they recalled Cromwell from Ireland, which by 
this time was almoſt wholly ſubdued. The marquis of Ormond was diſabled 
from oppoſing him effectually, by the diſſenſions that prevailed among the 
Iriſh. Monk, after a long impriſonment, had been perſuaded to engage in 
the ſervice of the parliament,” and now acted as one of their generals, under 


Cromwell. He concluded a peace with O Neal, which was authorized by the 
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council of ſtate; but the parliament having refuſed to ratify it, as being too 
favourable to the catholics, ONeal began to treat with Ormond; and was on the 
point of joining that nobleman, when: his purpoſe was prevented by death: 
then his troops diſperſed of their own. accord. Mean while Cromwell reduced 
Kilkenny, with many other places, and proſecuted his conqueſts with ſurpriſing 


rapidity. That the Iriſh might not have opportunities to compromiſe their dif- Clarendon. 
ferences, and unite againſt him, he, by proclamation, permitted their officers to — 


enliſt as many ſoldiers as they could engage in foreign ſervice, and aſſured them 
that they ſnould depart unmoleſted. Above five and twenty thouſand imme- 
diately took the advantage of this permiſſion, and entered into the ſervice of 
France; ſo that all oppoſition. was ſubdued. Then he conſtituted his ſon- in- 
law. Ireton deputy-lieutenant, and returned to England, in obedience to the 
mandate of the parliament. When he took his ſeat in the houſe, the ſpeaker 
thanked him for the ſervices he had done the commonwealth : then they pro- 
ceeded to deliberate upon the war with Scotland. They defired to know if 
Fairfax would conduct that enterprize. He knew they did not much depend 
upon his attachment, and that this was no other than a bare compliment. He 
therefore declined the ſervice, and ſent his commiſſion to the commons, who 
gratified him with a penſion of five thouſand pounds, and 9 Oliver 
Cromwell general of the forces of the commonwealth. As 

preſbyterians exclaimed againſt the injuſtice of this war, the houſe appointed a 
committee to draw up a declaration, in which they ſuppoſed that the Scots in- 
tended to intrude Charles II. into the throne of England, though they had not 
as yet ſignified any ſuch intention. | | 


$ XVII. They had indeed begun to levy ſome troops; and they were no 


ſooner informed of the Engliſh preparations, than they redoubled their dili- 

ence in aſſembling an army, the command of which they beſtowed upon 
| eſley earl of Leven. Argyle, in modelling this army, excluded all officers 
and ſoldiers who were ſuſpected of having a warm fide to the royal cauſe. 
Commiſſions were granted to none but rigid preſbyterians, who were generally 
deſtitute of courage and diſcipline. They were directed by a committee of 
the kirk and ſtate. The miniſters encouraged them with long prayers, and 
preached with equal bitterneſs againſt the vices. of the court, and the impiety 
of Cromwell. They promiſed victory with as much confidence as they could 
have expreſſed, if they had been actually inſpired. With great difficulty they 
conſented to the king's ſeeing the army ; but perceiving the- ſoldiers were 


pleaſed with the ſight of their ſovereign,” they removed him to a greater di- 


ſtance, declaring that the ſoldiers were too much inclined to put their confi- 
dence in the arm of fleſh, whereas their hope and dependence ought to be in 
the prayers and piety of the kirk. : 

$ XVIII. About the middle of July, Cromwell, at the head of an army 


amounting to eighteen thouſand men, began his march for the Scottiſh border, 


where he publiſhed his manifeſto, and underſtood that the Scots were en- 
camped, to the number of eight and twenty thouſand men, well armed and 
equipped, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. They had ordered all the 
people to quit the country between Berwick and the capital, and remove their 
effects; ſo that Cromwell advanced without oppoſition through a deſolate 
country, attended by a fleet which ſupplied him with proviſion. He found 
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the enemy ſo ſtrongly intrenched between Leith, Edinburgh, and Dalkeith, that 
he could not attack them with any proſpect of advantage, and thought proper 
to retreat towards Musfleburgh. Leſley detached a body of horſe to fall upon 
his rear, commanded by Lambert, over whom they gained ſome advantage. 
Next day a hot ſkirmih happened between two detachments ; and the Scots 


were repulſed to their camp with conſiderable loſs. Cromwell made another 


mation towards them, in hope of drawing them from their intrenchments; but 
all his efforts were ineffectual. After the two armies had remained in ſight of 
each other for ſeveral weeks, Cromwell was fo ſtraitned for want of proviſion 
and forage, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity of retiring. He reſolved 
to embark his infantry on board of the fleet, and return with his horſe to Ber- 
wick. With this view he marched to Dunbar, where his navy lay at anchor ; 
and by this time his army was diminiſhed to about twelve thoufand men. He 
was followed by the Scots, who encamped upon a hill, at the diſtance of a mite 
from Dunbar, in full confidence of putting an end to the war, by the deſtruction 
of the whole Engliſh army. | | 1 85 x 

XIX. Indeed Cromwell was now reduced to ſuch difficulty, that he could 
neither embark his troops, proſecute his march, nor remain in his preſent fitu- 
ation, without expoſing his army to the moſt imminent danger of being defeated 
or ſterved. General Leſley, ſenſible of his advantage, reſolved to keep his 
ground, and watch the. motions of the enemy; but, the damours of the mi- 
niſters who attended the camp, and boldly promiſed victory in the name of the 
Lord, excited ſuch a ſpirit of impatience, among the ſoldiers, that he was ob- 
liged to yield to the torrent, and put his army in motion to attack the Englth. 
Cromwell had ſpent his timen preaching, praying, and ſeeking the Lord, from 
whom, he ſaid, he received particular comforts and aſſurances, during; the exer- 
eiſe of his devotion. . On the ſecond day of September, perceiving the Scots in 
motion, he exclaimed, ** The Lord has delivered them into our hands;” and 
ordered his army to ſing pſalms, as if he had already been aſſured of the victory. 
Indeed, he had no great reaſon to doubt of his ſucceſs againſt fuch an enemy. 
He then advanced towards them, and next morning before day-light, began 
the attack. The Scottiſh cavalry on the right wing made a vigorons charge; 
but were ſoon repulſed, broken, and put to flight: the left wing abandoned the 
field without engaging. Three regiments of their infantry ſtood until they 


were cut in pieces; but all the reſt fled with the utmoſt precipitation. Above 


three thouſand were ns on the ſpot, and in the purſuir; and among 
theſe fome miniſters, in the very act of encouraging them with aſſurance of vic- 
tory. Seven or eight thouſand were taken, together with ſeven and twenty pieces 
of cannon, all their baggage and ammunition ; while, on the other hand, che Eg: 
liſh did not loſe above forty men in the engagement. Cromwell immediately 
took poſſeſſion of Leith and Edinburgh.; but, the caſtle held out till the latter 
end of December. | 2 1 | 

S XX. This defeat was far from being diſagreeable to the king, who refided 


at St. Johnſton's. The Scottiſh parliament, which had excluded the Hamilto- 


nians, and all the royaliſts, from the army over which Cromwell had obtained 
the victory, now law the neceſſity of employing them for the preſervation. of 
the kingdom; and therefore treated the king as a perſon of ſome importance to 
the commonweal. They reſolved that all thoſe who had been formerly ex- 
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cluded ſhould, upon proof of their repentance, be admitted to offices and em- 
ployments in the ſtate and army. Great numbers did public penance, that 
they might have an opportunity to ſerye their country; and the King ſoon ſaw 
his friends in a condition to ' exert themſelves for his intereſt. This change, 
however, was not effected without great oppoſition from the rigid party, Who 
roteſted againſt the parhament's refolution, and acquired the appellation of 
— while the other ſide were termed Reſolutioners. The former, 
ſtrengthened by an aſſociation of the weſtern ſhires, and joined by Strachan, 
| Ker, and ſome other good officers, preſented a remonſtrance to the parliament, 
by which it was declared ſeditious; but, as this faction was very numerous, it 
was thought neceſſary to take fome meaſure for their ſatisfaction. To this end, 
the king was obliged to publiſh a declaration, acknowledging the ſin of his fa- 
ther in marrying into an idolatrous family; and that he was guilty of all 
the blood that had been ſhed in the civil war. He expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his 
own pernicious education, and the prejudices he had imbibed againft the cauſe 
of God; he confeſſed all the former pot of his life, had been a courſe of en- 
mity to the work of God; he profeſſed his repentance for having granted a com- 
miſſion to Montroſe; and proteſted he would adhere to this declaration to the 
end of his life. It was not without the utmoſt reluctance that Charles com- 
plied with this expedient,” which did not produce the deſired effect. The pro- 
teſters- believed, that this extraordinary ſtep, by which he voluntarily ſtigma- 
tizedhis own family, was no other than a cover to ſome deſign which he had 
hatched againſt them. On this fuppoſition, they engaged in a cloſer union 
among themſelves; and declared they would have no nearer communication 
with the reſakutioners, than with Cromwell and the 10 independents. 
XXI. Charles, extremely chagrined to ſee he had expoſed himſelf to no 
purpoſe, and very much diſſatisfied with his preſent ſituation, liſtened to a pro- 
poſal of the royaliſts, who ſolicited him to join them at Dundee, where he would 
find a conſiderable body in arms. He eſcaped in the night from St. Johnſton's; 
but, at the place of rendezvous found only a very ſmall party in waiting ; and, 
while he deliberated upon his next excurſion, he was overtaken by colonel 
Montgomery, whom Argyle had detached in purſuit of him with a troop of 
horſe. The king was obliged to return, not a little mortified at his diſappoint- 
ment; but, this attempt to eſcape: had a good effect in his favour. The mar- 
quis of Argyle and the committee of the eſtates, were now alarmed with the 
apprehenſion, that the rigour with which he was treated, might reduce him to 
take fome deſperate reſolution, perhaps, that of joining the cavaliers, and involv- 
ing the nation in a civil war. They therefore relaxed in their ſeverity; and 
even admitted him to ſome fmall ſhare in the adminiſtration. | 
XXII. Charles perceiving that nothing effectual could be done for his ſer- 
vice without the concurrence of Argyle, who was at the head of the clergy by 
whom the majority af the nation was directed, endeavoured to gain over that 
nobleman to his intereſt. He affected to treat him with uncommon affability 
and efteem ; and even hinted a deſire of eſpouſing his daughter. The marquis Clarendon. 
kept aloof, becauſe: he knew the king's averſion to his principles; but, his ſon Burnet. 
lord korn, who was captain of the guard, attached himſelf to the king, and 
faithfully executed his private commiſſions. The ceremony of the coronation 
23.3 1 p | was 
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was performed at Scone on the firſt day of January; and, after that time, all 
perſons were indiſcriminately admitted into his majeſty's preſence. Levies were 
now ſet on foot, without diſtinction of parties; and an army of eighteen thou- 
ſand men was completed by the beginning of June, before Cromwell could take 
the field, ſo much was he retarded * want of forrage. ed | 1— 
XXIII. Charles appointed David Leſley his lieutenant- general, and putting 
himſelf at the head o his troops, took poſt at Torwood, between Edinburgh 
and Stirling, in a very advantageous ſituation, having at his back a plentiful 
country, from which he could be conveniently ſupplied with proviſion, All the 
paſſes of the Forth were ſtrongly guarded, and his camp ſurrounded with in- 
trenchments, which ſecured him againſt any attack of the enemy. Cromwell 
marched up, and offered him battle; but, the Scots had been rendered circum- 
you by the experience of the preceding year, and would not quit their de- 
ences. After the two armies had faced each other about ſix weeks, Cromwell 
detached colonel Overton with ſixteen hundred men towards Edinburgh, and 
they paſſed the frith in boats provided for that purpoſe. He was immediately 
followed by Lambert with a more conſiderable body ; and theſe two officers 
took poſt in the ſhire of Fife, while Cromwell-favoured their deſcent by ad- 
vancing to the king's intrenchments, as if he had intended to carry them by aſ- 
ſault. The king no ſooner underſtood that the Engliſh had taken poſſeſſion of 
Fife, than he ſent major-general Brown, with four thouſand men, to give them 


battle ; but, he being totally routed by Lambert, Cromwell tranſported his whole 


army without further oppoſition. Though he had thus cut off the king's com- 
munication with Fife, — whence he had drawn his chief ſupplies of proviſion, 


this motion had left the frontiers of England expoſed; and even fruſtrated the 


purpoſe of the war, which was undertaken to prevent the king from marching 
into England. | 1 5 | 

-  $ XXIV. Charles therefore, inſtead of following Cromwell, who now made 
himſelf maſter of Perth, reſolved to ſeize this opportunity of penetrating into 
England, where he did not doubt of being joined by a great number of roya- 
liſts and preſbyterians. In that hope he took the route to Carliſle with all poſ- 


ſible diſpatch, and had been ſeveral days on his march before Cromwell received 
the leaſt intimation of his deſign. This was the ſecond capital error which 


Oliver had committed fince he invaded Scotland; the firſt was, that of ſuffering 
himſelf to be cooped up at Dunbar, where nothing could have ſaved him 
from ruin but the egregious folly of the Scots, joined to their want of true 

| and diſcipline. When he received intelligence of the king's march into 
England, he wrote an account of it to the parliament, affuring them he would 
ſoon be at the heels of Charles. He adviſed them, in the mean time, to arm 
the militia in all the different counties, that the royaliſts might be prevented 
from aſſembling, and he himſelf be reinforced at his arrival in England. He 


_ detached Harriſon and Lambert, with a ſtrong body of horſe, to harraſs the king 


in his march: he left Monk and five thouſand men in Scotland, with orders 

to reduce Stirling and Dundee; and then he began his march with great dili- 
„in hope of overtaking the king before he ſhould reach London. 

XXV. Charles had ſent colonel Maſſey before him, with a detachment, to 


receive thoſe who ſhould join the royal ſtandard ; and he wrote to the — ra 
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Derby to quit the Ile of Man, and meet him in Lancaſhire, where that noble 
man had great intereſt; but, events did not anſwer his expectation. The rigi 
reſbyterians in his army deſerted in great numbers, from a conſcientious diſ- 
like to the ſer vice. The militia of England overawed the royaliſts, fo that they 
could not riſe in the king's behalf. The committee of the kirk, which followed 
the army, ordered Maſley to publiſh a declaration, importing, that the king was 
a zealous friend to the covenant; and that ſuch as refuſed to ſign it would not 
be received in his army. Though the king forbade Maſſey to publiſh this de- 
claration, the purport of it was ſo well known, that many cayaliers were deterred 
from joining their ſovereign. The Engliſh preſbyterians were extremely averſe 
to the king's being eftabliſhed, until he ſhould have previouſly confirmed the 
conceſſions made by his father in the treaty of Newport. The earl of Derby 
having aſſembled twelve hundred men for the king's ſervice in Lancaſhire, was 
encountered by colonel Lilburne, on his march with a reinforcement to Cromwell; 
and defeated, after an obſtinate engagement, in which lord Withrington loſt his life. 
$XXVI. The king's army, inſtead of being augmented, was daily diminiſhed 
by deſertion and diſeaſe ; ſo that he laid aſide his deſign of marching to Lon- 
don, and directed his route to Worceſter, where he thought he ſhould be able 
to refreſh and recruit his fatigued army, without running great riſque from the 
efforts of the enemy. He met wich a cordial — Hain the magiſtrates of 
the place, where he was ſolemnly proclaimed ; and he quartered his troops in 
the neighbourhood. Mean while, Cromwell being ſtrongly reinforced, called 
in his detachments, and advanced towards Worceiter, with an army greatly ſu- 
perior in number to the royaliſts, who were encamped within a mile of the 
city, and waited the attack without _— Cromwell, refolving to make a 
diverſion on the other ſide of the Severne, detached Lambert to paſs the river 
at the bridge of Upton, guarded by Maſſey, who defended it with great vigour, 
until he was ſeverely wounded and carried off; then the bridge was abandoned, 
and the enemy paſſed without further oppoſition, under the command of Fleet- 
wood. Thus, the king was obliged to weaken his army, by ſending a detach- 
ment to the ſame ſide of the river. | #4 
$ XXVII. On the third day of September, the anniverſary of the battle at 
Dunbar, Cromwell attacked the royaliſts at both ends of the town; and the 
engagement laſted ſeveral hours, during which, the brigade commanded by the 
duke of Hamilton and general Middleton, fought with great gallantry, until 
Middleton was dangerouſly hurt, the duke mortally wounded, and the greateft 
part of his officers and ſoldiers diſabled or ſlain. - No other part of the royaliſts 
made the leaſt reſiſtance. The cavalry were immediately driven back into the 
town, which was filled with confuſion and diſmay. In vain did the king en- 
deavour to rally and lead them back to the charge. They fled at full gallop; 
and being purſued by the enemy's horſe, were killed, taken, or diſperſed. The Clarendon. 
infantry, thus abandoned, were ſeized with conſternation, and ſtood tamely to Whitelock. 
be butchered by the victors. Two thouſand periſhed by the ſword; and four 
times that number being taken, were ſold as ſlaves to the American planters. 
The earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, Carnwath, Kelly, Derby, Cleveland, and ge- 
neral David Leſley, fell into the enemy's hands; and the duke of Hamilton 


died of his wounds, ſincerely regretted by all good men, as a nobleman of un- 
blemiſhed worth and integrity. | 
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S XXVIII. The king retired from the field with Lefley, and a good body of 


: horſe ; but, ſeeing them overwhelmed with conſternation, and believing they 
could not poſſibly reach their own country, he withdrew himſelf from them in 
the night, with two or three ſeryants, whom he likewiſe diſmiſſed, after they had 

cut off his hair, that he might havethe better chance for remaining unknown. By 


the direction of the earl of Derby, he went to Boſcobel in Shropthire, where he 
was for ſome days entertained by four brothers of the name of Pendrell ; three 
of theſe acted as ſcouts, while the fourth accompanied the king, who being diſ- 
er, in the habit of a peaſant, worked for ſome days at wood- cutting. Then 


Charles made an attempt to retire into Wales under the conduct of his compa- 
nion; but, the paſſes of the Severne were guarded in ſuch a manner, that he re- 
turned to Boſcobel, where he met with colonel Careleſs, who had, like himſelf, 
eſcaped from the battle of Worceſter. It was during his reſidence in this place, 


that they were obliged to climb a fpreading oak, among the thick branches of 
which, they . paſſed that day together, beholding, and overhearing the con- 
verſation of ſeveral perſons, who went thither,on purpoſe to ſearch for their 
unhappy ſovereign, that they might deliver him into the hands of his 
enemies. In the duſk of the evening, Careleſs conducted the king over 


hedges and ditches, for about eight miles, till they arrived at a cottage be- 


longing to a poor Roman catholic peaſant, known to the colonel, who was 
himſelf of that religion. Their hoſt being told that the firanger was a 
cavalier who had eſcaped from Worceſter, conveyed him to a little barn al- 
moſt filled with hay, among which the king enjoyed a profound ſleep, after the 


Fatigue he had undergone in this laſt pilgrimage, which he had performed in his 


boots. But, before he went to reſt, it was thought proper that Careleſs ſnould 


retire, as the danger was the greater while they travelled together; and ſend 


ſome perſon in whom he could confide, to conduct the king to another place of 
ſecurity. Mean while he was entertained. with coarſe bread and butter-milk, 
the beſt fare his landlord could provide, without incurring the ſuſpicion of his 
neighbours. : | | 
$XXIX. After he had reſted two nights upon the hay-mow, a man came 


from Careleſs with directions to guide him to another houſe, more out of the 


way of viſitation, and, at the diſtance of twelve miles. Before he ſer out on this 


nocturnal excurſion, he exchanged apparel with his hoſt, who, in lieu of his 


boots, procured an old pair of ſhoes; but they were ſo uneaſy to his feet, 
he had travelled in them a few miles, he threw them away and 


walked in his ſtockings, and theſe were ſoon torn with the hedges over which 
he paſſed. His feet were ſo wounded with thorns and ſharp ſtones, and he 
vas ſo exhauſted with the fatigue of this diſmal journey, that he ſeveral times 


threw himſelf on the ground in deſpair, chuling rather to be taken by his ad- 


_ verſaries, than to proceed in ſuch torture. His guide, however, uſed ſuch 
remonſtrances as encouraged him to repeat his efforts, and before morning he 


reached the place of his deſtination, where he was again lodged in a barn | 
among ſtraw, fed with the moſt homely fare, and ſupplied with ſhoes and 
ſtockings. From thence he was conveyed to a third houſe ; and thus, for ſome 
days, he paſſed from one to another, through the habitations of poor Roman 
Catholics, who concealed him with great fidelity. He received great aſſiſtance 
from one Mr. Huddleſtone, a Benedictine monk, who provided him occa- 
fhenally with a horſe, and more decent apparel than the wretched garb he had 
kitherto worn, | IF XXX. This 
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XXX. This man effected an intervie between his majeſty and 1 
Wilmot, who was likewiſe concealed in that neighbourhood. Wilmot intro- 


duced him to Mr. Lane, a worthy gentleman, in the county of Stafford, in 
whoſe houſe he was conveniently accommodated. There he read the pro- 
clamation, by which a price of a thouſand pounds was ſet upon his head, and 
the penalty of high-treaſon denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould harbour or 
conceal the perſon of Charles Stuart. He now. deliberated with Mr. Lane 
about the means of eſcaping to France; and the ſon, who had been a colonel 
in his ſervice, was admitted to the council. They agreed that, as the king 
wiſhed to be in the weſtern parts of the kingdom bordering upon the ſea; he 


ſhould ride before Mr. Lane's daughter to the neighbourhood of Briſtol, 'on a 


viſit to one Mrs. Norton, a friend and kinſwoman of this young lady. The 
journey could not be performed in leſs than four or five days; and there was a 
neceſſity for paſſing through many market-towns, where he might run the 
riſque of being known: nevertheleſs he reſolved to hazard the adventure. He 
was equipped with cloaths and boots for the ſervice ; and, Mrs. Lane riding 
on the ſame horſe behind him, was attended by a ſervant in livery; while the 


colonel accompanied them at a diſtance, with a hawk and ſpaniels, on pretence 


of taking his diverſion. In this manner they ſet out in the month of October; 
and, at the houſe in which they lodged the firſt night, they were met by lord 
Wilmot, with whom they adjuſted the ſtages, in ſuch a manner that he was 
ſeldom ſeen in their company. On the morning of the fourth day colonel}: 
Lane returned towards his father's houſe ; and the king, with his conductreſs, 
arrived in ſafety at Mr. Norton's habitation. During this journey, it was her 


conſtant practice, when ſhe reached their lodgings for the night, to repreſent the 


king as a neighbour's ſon, who, at the deſire of his father, rode before her, 
that he might the ſooner recover of a quartan ague, with which he had been 
afflicted : on this pretence ſhe always provided a convenient bedchamber, to 
which he retired, and thither ſhe herſelf carried his ſupper. He every day met 

people whoſe perſons he knew; and when he paſſed through Briſtol,” he could 
not help turning out of his way, from an emotion of curioſity, and riding 
round the place where the caſtle formerly ſtood. When they arrived at the 
houſe of Mr. Norton, the firſt perſon he ſaw was Dr. Gorges, one of his on chap - 
lains, fitting at the door, amuſing himſelf with ſeeing people play at bowls: 
Mrs. Lane, after the compliments of ſalutation had paſſed between her and Mrs. 


Norton, deſired that a chamber might be provided for William, who was 


newly recovered of an ague. This being immediately prepared, the king; who 
had retired to the ſtable, on pretence of ſuperintending his horſe, was conducted 
to his apartment. The butler, being ſent to him with a meſs of broth; no 
ſooner beheld his countenance, than he fell on his knees; and, while the tears 
ran down his cheeks, exclaimed, ** I am rejoice to ſee your majeſty.” He 
had been faulconer to Sir Thomas Jermyn, and was well acquainted with the 
phyſiognomy of Charles, who enjoined him ſecrecy even from Mr. Norton and 
his wife. He aſſured him of his fidelity, and ſcrupulouſly. kept his word: 
After ſupper he was viſited by Dr. Gorges, who now practiſed medicine, 
and came to offer his aſſiſtance in quality of phyſician. - The king retired to the 
dark ſide of the room, where the doctor felt his pulſe,” aſked divers queſtions 
8 Aa a2 N b. concerning 
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oncerning his health, bade him be of good chear, as the fever had left him, 


: 


1 


Todged in the neighbourhood, repaired to the houſe of colonel Francis Wynd- 
ham, Where he was cordially received, and introduced to that gentleman's 
mother, a venerable matron, who had loſt three ſons and a grandſon in the ſer- 


vice of his majeſty's father. While he remained in this agreeable retreat, 


one Mr. Elliſon, a friend of the colonel, beſpoke a bark at Lyme in Dorſet- 


_ ſhire, to convey two paſſengers into France. The ſhip-maſter appointed a 
place in the neighbourhood of that town, where they ſhould come; aboard. 


The king, lord Wilmot, and the colonel, rode to a ſmall inn near the beach, 


but no veſſel appeared; and, after they had waited all night in vain, they re 
turned to Elliſon's houſe, which they had left the preceding day. This diſap- 

ointment was owing to the fear of the ſhip-maſter's wife, who ſuſpected her huſ- 
= of having engaged in ſome dangerous deſign, and declared ſhe would inform 
the magiſtrate againſt him, ſhould he attempt to leave his houſe before morn- 
ing. Ihe king made a very proyidential eſcape from the little inn at which 


he had lodged :; it chanced to be a ſolemn. faſt; and a fanatic weaver, who had 


ſerved in the parliament's army, was preaching againſt Charles Stuart in a 
chapel that fronted the houſe, where he actually fat among other ſtrangers. . A 
farrier, employed to inſpect the ſhoes of the horſes belonging to ſome of the 
afſengers, took the liberty to examine that on which the king had travelled 
rom the houſe of colonel Lane, in hope of finding further er.,ployment. He 


told the inn-keeper, that one of thoſe horſes had come from the north country ; 
a circumſtance he pretended to know from the faſhion of the ſhoes. Then he 


repaired to the chapel; and, after the ſermon, communicated this particular 
to divers perſons of his acquaintance; at length it reached the ears of the 

preacher, who declared the rider could be no other than Charles Stuart. | 
- FXXXUI. He went immediately with a conſtable to the houſe; and, finding 
the ſtrangers were gone, hired horſes to go in purſuit of them. Charles returned 
to the houſe of colonel Wyndham, from whence he was conducted to a place 


of greater ſecurity, in the neighbourhood of Saliſbury, prepared for his 


reception. He paſſed through a regiment of horſe, and met Deſborough 
walking down a hill, with ſeveral officers. While he ftayed in the houſe of 
ſerjeant Hyde, at Heale near Saliſbury, a veſſel was provided by means of Dr. 
Hinchman, a prebend of that cathedral. Colonel Gunter, a gentleman of 


Suſſex procured, the bark at Brighthelmſted, to which the king and lord Wil- 
mot were conducted by Philips: there he embarked, and was ſafely landed in 


November at Feſcamp in Normandy, after haying undergone an amazing variety 
of danger and diſtreſſes, and experienced the unſhaken fidelity of forty different 
rſons of all ranks, to whom the preſervation of his life was intruſted *. 


© XXXUI. While Charles led this fugitive life, his adverſaries triumphed in 
the ſucceſs of their uſurpation. In Scotland Monk reduced Stirling, where he 


found the records of that kingdom, which he ſent to London, from whence 
they never returned. Then he beſieged Dundee; which, after an obſtinate 


' reſiſtance, he took by aſſault, maſſacred the garriſon and inhabitants, and 
abandoned the town to pillage. Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, and many other 


This account of the king's eſcape, chiefly ta- which Mr. Pepyſs, ſecretary to the admiralty, af- 


| ken from Clare adon, who had it from the king terwards wrote from his majeſty's own mouth. 
Eimſelf, is different in ſome particulars from that | 


places, 
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laces, ſurrendered on capitulation; and, in a little time, he ſubdued all the 
Vibe Countries of Scotland. The republic of England had now acquired ſuch 
reputation in foreign countries, that all the princes in Europe courted their 
friendſhip, and were afraid of giving any countenance-or relief to the King, 
who lived in a, wretched manner, at Paris, by means of his mother's penſion, 
viterly neglected by the French king and the cardinal, whoſe ſcheme was to 
ingratiate themſelves with the parliament of England. Cromwell's intereſt 
and reputation had, by this time, riſen to ſuch. à pitch, that he directed all 
the reſolutions. of the houſe, and was in effect chief of the republic, as well 
as general of the forces. He returned to London in triumph, and was met at 
Acton by the ſpeaker of the houſe, accompanied by the mayor and magiſtrates 
of London, in their formalities. General Maſſey was committed to the Tower, 
from whence he made his eſcape: the earl of Derby, being tried by a court- 
martial, was convicted of high treaſon, and beheaded at Boſton, where he died 
with great magnanimity : many other perſons of diſtinction were put to death 
by the ſame authority. The parliament ſent a body of forces to the Iſle of 
Man, which they fubdued ; and the counteſs of Derby was reduced to extreme 
indigence, after ſhe had, with great gallantry, defended her lord's caſtle. This 
was the ſame lady who fo bravely detended the houſe of Latham. She was of 


the noble houſe of Tremouille in France; a woman of a maſculine ſpirit, and ynitelock. 


had the honour of being the laſt Britiſh ſubje& who ſubmitted to the victorious 
commonwealth, Jerſey was taken by admiral Blake and colonel Hayne for 
the parliament. Sir George Ayſcue ſubdued Barbadoes, of which lord Wil- 
loughby was governor for the king; and the iflands of Nevis and St. Chriſt- 
opher's ſubmitted at the firſt ſummons. 7 

 $XXXIV. The parliament now paſſed an act, abolſhing the royalty of 
Scotland, and incorporating that country with the Engliſh commonwealth : 
impowering it however to ſend a certain number of repreſentatives to. the 
Britiſh parliament. Commiſſioners were ſent thither to regulate this union, in 
which the whole nation voluntarily acquieſced, except a few royaliſts who had 
retired to the mountains under the earl of Glencairn and lord Balcarras, and 
the clergy, who proteſted againſt the incorporation, becauſe it would produce a 
ſubordination of the church to the ſtate, in the things of Chriſt. All cauſes 
were determined by a mixture of Engliſh, and Scottiſh judges. Juſtice was 


impartially adminiſtered : peace and order were maintained by the prudent and Burnet. 


upright conduct of general Monk, who commanded the forces in that king- 
dom. The people, ſecured in their property, | exerciſed themſelves in the arts 
of induſtry ; and, under this uſurpation, they enjoyed infinitely more plenty 
and ' ſatisfaction than ever was known to their anceſtors. | _ 
 $XXXV. Prince Rupert, with his fleet, being obliged to quit Kinſale, 
ſteered to Portugal, and anchored in the river Tagus. Thither he was pur- 
ſued by Blake, who could hardly be prevented, by the remonſtrances of his 
Portugueſe majeſty, from attacking him in fight of Liſbon. The prince at 
length eſcaped, by the favour of that prince, and directed his courſe to 15 Weſt- 
Indies, where his brother prince Maurice was ſhipwrecked in a hurricane. 
There he committed depredations on the ſhips of Spain and thoſe of the 
republic; and, at laſt, returned co France, Where he ſold his prizes, together 
with the remains of his navy. Mean while Blake, in revenge for the partia- 
lity manifeſted by the king of Portugal, made prize of twenty Te 
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ſhips 5 laden, and intimidated that monarch with menaces of further ven- 
geance; ſo that he was fain to make ſubmiſſions to the republic, and they 
conſented; to a removal of the alliance between England and Portugal. The 
conqueſt of Ireland was finiſhed by Ireton the new deputy, who puniſhed with 


great rigour all the priſoners who had been concerned in the maſſacre ; and. 


among t Sir Phelim Oneale ſuffered an ignominious death upon the gal- 
lows, which was a juſt judgment upon him for the unparalleled cruelties he 
had committed. After Limeric was reduced, Ireton died of the plague in that 
city: Cromwell expreſſed great ſorrow, and the republicans were inconſolable 


at the death of this officer, who was a man of an inflexible, ſavage diſpoſition, 


Whitelocke. 


and an inveterate enemy to kingly government. His command devolved upon 
lieutenant- general Ludlow, who finiſhed the war with uninterrupted ſucceſs. 
Clanrickard ſubmitted to the parliament, and the civil government of the iſland 
was veſted in commiſſioners, K 2 5 1 | 

CNXXVE The republic having now reduced the Britiſh dominions to. 
obedience, reſolved to chaſtiſe the Dutch, againſt whom they had very ſlender. 


- cauſes of complaint. The prince of Orange had died in the courſe of the 


ding year, leaving the princeſs far advanced in her pregnancy. Imme- 
diately after his death, the parliament ſent over Oliver St. John, and Walter 
Strickland, as ambaſſadors, to propoſe a cloſe defenſive alliance with the. 


| States-general. St. John's real aim was to effect a ſtrict union between the 


two commonwealths, and he dropped ſome hints on the ſubject ; but he found 
the ſtates averſe to ſuch a near connexion-with' an unſettled government, which 
was odious to all the ſtates in Chriſtendom. He was even affronted by the 
friends of the young prince of Orange born ſince his father's death, and expoſed 
to the inſults of the populace, who were generally well affected to the family of 
Stuart. Incenſed at this treatment, he endeavoured, at his return, to excite a 
war againſt Holland, and even prevailed upon Cromwell to concur with his 
endeavours. Perhaps that politician thought it might be neceffary to divert, by 
a foreign war, the attention of the people from confidering the ſcheme of em- 
pire which he had now / projected; and employ thoſe hands, which might become 
troubleſome. from want of exerciſe. Some of thoſe who ſuſpected his deſigns 
upon the commonwealth, imagined that a war with the Dutch might diminiſh 
his influence, as the operations would be chiefly by ſea, and the expence of the 
navy oblige the parliament to diſband the army, which was altogether at Crom- 
well's devotion. 71165 | | 
$XXXVII. The parliament, having reſolved to humble the Dutch, paſſed the 
act of navigation, prohibiting all nations to import any merchandiſe into England, 
but what was the produce of the country to which the ſhips belonged. This ſtroke 
was directly levelled againſt the traffic of the Dutch, which confiſted wholly in tran- 
Pong foreign commodities from one country to another. The commonwealth 
granted letters of marque to divers merchants, who complained that their ſhips 
had been unjuſtly confiſcated in Holland; and they ripped up the old wound, 
occalioned by the cruelties which had been perpetrated upon the Engliſty ſub- 
jects, thirty years before, by the Hollanders at Amboyna. The States-general, 
alarmed at theſe. meaſures, ſent ambaſſadors to London to ſollicit a repeal of 
the act of navigation: but the parliament, far from complying with their re- 
queſt, demanded ſatis faction for the maſſacre at Amboyna, the murder of 
Voriſlaus, the correſpondence, which, during the civil war, the Dutch am- 
8 28 : baſſadors 
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baſſadors had maintained with the late og. and they claimed about two mil- 
lions of money for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the Dutch in the Eaft- 
Indies, | Perſia, | Muſcovy, Greenland, and the He of Poleron. , The Dutch 
perceived, by theſe demands, that the Engliſh were "reſolved upon war; and 
they began to put themſelves in a poſture of defence, with all poſſible expedition. 
S XXXVIII. They ſoon equipped one hundred and fifty ſhips of war; and 
Martin Van Tromp, their admiral, was ſent into the channel with two and An. Ch 1652. 
forty, to convoy their home ward - bound trading veſſels. On the ſeventeentn 
day of May he fell in with the Engliſh fleet, in the road of Dover, conlifting of 
_ fax. and twenty ſhips, commanded by Blake, who ordered ſeveral cannon, with- 
out ſhot to be fired, as a ſignal for the Dutch to pay the uſual compliment of 
lowering; their topſails to the Engliſh flag. Tromp per no regard to theſe 
warnings z and Blake no fooner fired a ball at him, than he returned a whole 
\ broadſide. The battle immectiately began with great fury; Blake being rein- 
' forced by captain Bourne with eight ſhips during the engagement, maintained 
the ſight from four in the afternoon till night, when Tromp retired to the back of 
the Goodwin-ſands, after having loſt two ſhips, one of which was funk, and the 
other taken. The Engliſh hiftoriansfay, that none of Blake's fhips were much da- 
maged: whereas the Durch pretend that ſix of them were actually ſunk ; and 
that, had not day-light failed, the Engliſn fleet would have been deſtroyed. If 
chat was the caſe, Tromp ought to have kept his ſtation, and next day 'renewed 
the engagement. c 3 
XXXIX. The populace of London were OR by the news of 
this battle, that they inſulted tlie Dutch ambaſſadors ; fo that the parliament ap- 
pointed a guard for their protection. "Theſe envoys, in an audience demanded 
tor that purpote, affirmed, that Blake was the aggreffor ; and Adrian Paw arriv- 
ing at London as an extraordinary ambaſſador, confirmed their allegation, by 
laying before the houſe Tromp's narrative of the action. He conjured them 
to inquire into the particulars of the affair; and if it ſhould appear, that their 
- admiral had actually refuſed to compliment the Engliſh flag, and been the occa- 
ſion of the battle, the ſtates · general would puniſh him 25. his preſumption. 
He intreated them, by the common ties of their religion and liberties, to liſten 
to terms of accommodation; and appoint commiſtioners to renew the alliance 
between the two republics. They payed no regard to his remonſtrances; and, <,....1,.. 
notwithſtanding all his pretences, Tromp certainty failed with a view to quarrel Whitelock. 
with the Engltth fleet, which he hoped to crufh by dint of his ſuperiority in 
number; for, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that Blake would have choſen to fight 
againſt ſuch odds, without cauſe or provocation. The parliament having rejected 
the advances of the Dutch, and renewing their claims of ſatis faction, the ſtates- 
general recalled their ambaſſadors, and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring, they 
had been attacked without cauſe by the parliament” of England. An anſwer 
was made to this declaration, denying the charge; and ſpecifying the injuries 
the Engliſh had ſuſtained from the republic of Holland: among theſe they 
mentioned Tromp's refuſing to acknowledge the flag of England; and to this 
article the Dutch replied, that although they had been willing, in the infancy 
of their commonwealth, | to pay that mark of deference to the monarch of 
England, they did not think themſelves „ to obſerve ſuch ceremony to- 
wards a people who were no longer ruled by a kingly government. * 
| | | $ XL. They 
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SXI.. They ſent Van Galen with a ſquadron to the Mediterranean, againſt 
captain Badily, the Engliſh commodore in that ſea. Tromp failed towards the 
Downs, in order to engage rear-admiral Ayſcue, who lay at anchor in that road 
with part of the Engliſh ſleet; but, hearing that Blake had failed northward 
with Ak ſhips, to deſtroy the Dutch fiſhers and their convoy, on the coaſt of 
Shetland, he followed him with a very numerous armament. The two flects 
came in ſight of each other near Newcaſtle ; but, when they were juſt ready to 
engage, a violent ſtorm aroſe, and ſcattered the Dutch navy in ſuch a manner, 
that not above forty ſhips returned with Tromp to Holland; though, in a few 
weeks, the reſt arrived at the Texel. Mean while Blake proceeded to the 
northward, deſtroyed a great number. of Dutch herring buſſes; and took all 
their convoy. On the ſixteenth of rn, admiral, De Ruyter, with four and 
thirty ſhips of war, and a large fleet of merchant ſhips, under his convoy, fell 
in with Sir George Ayſcue near Plymouth, who, though inferior in number to 
the enemy, engaged and fought them with great valour until night put an 
end to the engagement. The Engliſh admiral retired into Plymouth; and 
De Ruyter conducted his fleet in ſafety to Holland. Van Galen had before this 
time attacked and defeated commodore Badily in the Mediterranean, though 
the victor loſt his life in the action. Blake, on his return to the ſouthward, met 
- with another Dutch fleet on the coaſt of Kent, commanded by De Witte and De 
Ruyter: A battle enſued, in which the rear-admiral of the enemy was boarded 
and taken, two of their ſhips were ſunk, one was blown up; and their fleet re- 
tired in the night, in a ſhattered condition. The Engliſh now equipped ſuch a 
formidable fleet, that the Dutch durſt not appear in the channel: fo that a great 

number of their trading veſſels fell into the hands of the enemy; among theſe a 

fleet of forty ſail from Portugal, and fix ſhips from the Eaſt-Indies, richly laden. 
XII. The ſtates, in order to prevent ſuch loſſes for the future, gave notice to 
their merchants that the homeward-bound- trade ſhould repair to the Iſle of Rhe, 
where they would find a convoy in waiting. Tromp ſet ſail for this rendez- 
vous, with ſeventy- ſeven ſhips of war, including the ſquadron of De Ruyter; 
and, on the twenty-ninth day of November, was encountered by Blake with an 
inferior fleet, near the Goodwin- ſands, where a deſperate battle was fought from 
eight in the morning till night. Blake was wounded, two of his ſhips were 
he. as many burned, one was ſunk ; and the darkneſs opportunely interpoſed 
to ſave him from deſtruction. He took that opportunity of retiring to the 
Downs; and Tromp, elated with his victory, continued his voyage with a broom 

fixed to his maintop- maſt, as a ſignal that he would ſweep the channel clear of 

| the enemy. | ve | | 
An. Ch. 16532 8 XIII. The Engliſh» in order to retrieve the laurels they had loſt in this 
engagement, equipped a fleet of eighty ſail; and the parliament, at the deſire of 
Blake, ſent for Monk from Scotland, to join him in the command, Dean act- 
ing as rear - admiral. They failed down the channel, in order to interce 

Tromp and De Ruyter, on their return from the Iſle of Rhe with a fleet of ſe- 
venty-ſix ſail, having above three hundred merchant ſhips under their convoy. 
The Engliſh deſcried them by break of day, on the eighteenth of February, 
ſteering along the coaſt of France; and immediately bore down to give them 
battle. The Dutch admirals lay by to receive them, and they ſoon joined in a 
moſt furious battle, during which the commanders on both ſides exerted ps] 
| 27H Es ill, 
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kill, conduct, and intrepidity; the ſailors of each nation fighting with ſurpriſing 
courage and perſeverance. The engagement was renewed for three days ſuc 
ceffively ; and at laſt, Tromp, though overpowered, with numbers, and ſuperior 
weight of metal, made a very honourable retreat with his whole convoy; except- 
ing thirty veſſels which fell into the hands of the Engliſh. He loſt, however, 
eleven ſhips of war; two thouſand of his men were lain, and fourteen hundred 
taken; but the Engliſh fleet was ſo ſhattered in the battle, that they could not 
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pretend to chace him up the channel; and the victory coſt them a good number aa... 
of men and officers. The ſtates-general had incurred ſuch an enormous ex- Clarendon. 


pence in the maintenance of this war, and their trade had ſuffered fo ſeverely by 
the Engliſh craifers, that all Holland was filled with complaint and conſterna- 
tion; and they thought proper to make new conceſſions to the haughty republic, 
which ſeemed bent on their deſtruction. The ſtates of Holland wrote a letter 
to Lenthall the ſpeaker, propoſing an accommodation; and this being favou- 
rably anſwered, the ſtates- general, in a formal addreſs to the parliament, deſired 
they would pleaſe to appoint a place where they might treat of a pacification : 
but before this negotiation could be ſet on foot, a ſtrange revolution happened 
in England. | | 

$ XLIII. Cromwell by this time perceived that the parliament dreaded his 
ambition; and that, under pretence of maintaining a ſea- war, they aimed at a 
diſſolution of the Iand-army: He knew that they had rendered themſelves 
odious to the nation by their arbitrary proceedings and extortion. There was 
no occaſion for his employing much reflection with reſpect to his own conduct 
on this occaſion, He conſulted 'with his officers, who were ſtaunch to his in- 
tereſt ; and they preſented a petition to the houſe, demanding the payment of 
their arrears,. and affirming, that the public revenue, if rightly and honeſtly 
managed, would be ſufficient for the regular ſubſiſtence of the army, as well as 
for all the other neceſſary expences of the government. The parliament or- 
dered the officers to be reprimanded for this inſolent addreſs; and forbid to ir- 
termeddle in the adminiſtration. Then the petitioners produced znother re- 


monſtrance, importing, that the members had not performed their promiſe of 


diſſolving their aſſembly, that there might be a regular ſucceſſion of parliaments : 
they therefore deſired they would put an end to their adminiſtration, after having 
convoked another parliament; and named a council of ſtate to adminiſter 
affairs in the mean time. This propoſal was ſeconded by all the members who 


enjoyed employments in the army, as well as by the preſbyterians who had been 


admitted into the houſe, in conſequence of having {worn to the engagement 
but the majority was of a different opinion. They refolved, That it was not a 
proper time to diſſolve the parliament while the nation had a war, and a great 
variety of important affairs upon its hands; but, that the vacant” ſeats ſhould 
be filled by new elections. At the ſame time, they 1 a committee to pre- 
pare a bill for an act, prohibiting all perſons to preſent ſuch petitions, on pain 
of being deemed guilty of high treaſon. 
S XLIV. Cromwell was fitting in council with his officers, when Ingolds- 
by entering the apartment, made him acquainted with the ſubject of the parlia- 
ment's deliberations. He forthwith ſtarted up, with marks of violent indigna- 
tion in his countenance; and haſtened to the houſe with a detachment of three 
hundred ſoldiers, whom he poſted at the door, and in the lobby. Then he en- 
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tered, and addreſſing himſelf to his friend St. John, told him, he was come to 
do that, which, to his great grief of ſoul, the Lord had impoſed upon him, 
After having fat ſome time to hear the debates, when the ſpeaker was about to 
put the queſtion, he ſuddenly roſe up, and, in the moſt opprobious terms, 
reviled them for their ambition, tyranny, extortion, and robbery of the 
public. After this torrent of general obloquy, he ſtamped upon the floor, 
and the ſoldiers entered the houſe; then addrefling himſelf to the mem 
bers, Get you gone, (ſaid he) give place to honeſt men; you are no 
« longer a parliament; I tell you, you are no longer a parliament ; the 
Lord has done with you.” Sir Henry Vane riſing up, to remonſtrate Sy 
this outrage, Cromwell exclaimed, ** O, Sir Harry Vane ! Sir Harry Vane! 
<« the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” He took hold of Martin by the 
cloak, ſaying, Thou art a whoremaſter.” Another he reproached as an adul- 
ter; a third as a drunkard ; and a fourth as an extortioner. It is you (added 
<« he) that have forced me upon this. I have fought the Lord night and day, 
that he would rather ſlay me, than put me upon this work.“ Pointing to 
the mace, he bade a ſoldier © take away that bauble.” He turned out all 
the members, ordered the door to be locked; and putting the key in his 
pocket, retired. to his lodgings in Whitehall. Thus, by one daring exploit, 
which he atchieved without bloodſhed or clamour, the new republic was abo- 
liſhed ; and the whole power of three kingdams, civil and military, united in 
his own perſon. | #4 
$ XLV. Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, of a good family, tho? 
he inherited but a ſmall eftate from his father. Far from making any profici- 
ency in his ſtudies at the univerſity, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his diſſolute 
courſe of life, conſuming his time and fortune in gaming, riot, and debauchery, 
At length, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a ſpirit of religious enthuſiaſm. * He 
rofeſſed a reformation of manners; his deportment became ſerious and ſedate; 
e choſe for himſelf a ſober helpmate ; and feemed to vie in holineſs with the 
wildeſt zealots of the puritanical party. His houſe was converted into a conyen- 
ticle; and his fortune was ſoon waſted by his hoſpitality to the brethren. Then 
he commenced farmer at St. Ives; but neglected his temporal affairs, by in- 
dulging his religious reveries and illuminations. Inſpired by theſe viſions, ancl 
prompted by the neceſſity of his affairs, he reſolved to tranſport himſelf into 
New-England with his friend John Hambden, that they might, in that land of 
revelation, enjoy unmoleſted their ſpiritual tranſports ; but, after they had 
actualled embarked, they were obliged to land again by an order of council, 
His obſtinacy and reſolution firſt appeared in oppoſing the earl of Bedford, who, 
by a patent from the crown, drained part of the fen-country- near the Ifle of 
Ely. When his circumſtances were extremely low, he found means to be 
elected member of the long-parliament for the town of Cambridge; and though 
the ſpirit frequently — him to ſpeak in the houſe, his elocution was fo harſn, 
vulgar, confuſed,” tedious, and obſcure, that he was not, for two years, heard 
with any attention, but overlooked among the herd of ignorant zealots; tho“ 
John Hambden had ſounded the depth of his genius; and foretold his future 
greatneſs. On the day after the famous remonſtrance had been carried by a _ 


very ſmall majority, he told lord Falkland, that if they had not gained their 


point, he and many other honeſt gentlemen would have fold their effects, and 
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quitted the kingdom. - He was certainly at that time a zealous: republican 3 and 


acted. againſt the King from principle. In the forty-third year of his age, he 
raiſed a troop of horſe, and ſoon ſignalized himſelf by his proweſs and military 
conduct. This troop he augmented to a regiment; and, by means of diſcipline, 


example, prayer, and exhortation, infuſed his own ſpirit into every individual 


under his command. Inſtead of broken tapſters, decayed ſerving- men, and the 
very loweſt claſs of the people, that compoſed the forces firſt raiſed by the 
parliament, he enliſted freeholders, and farmers ſons, who fought from prin- 
ciple. Among theſe, he intermingled ſome of the moſt zealous fanatics in 


England, who in a little time propagated the contagion through the whole re- 


giment, while Oliver himſelf preached, prayed; and-puniſhed alternately, ſo as 
to eſtabliſh a ſurpriſing ſyſtem of diſcipline and enthuſiaſm. He was now 'ex- 
alted to that ſphere in which his talents ſhone to the greateſt advantage. In 
courage and conduct he equalled the moſt renowned of his cotemporaries ; 
but he excelled them all in fraud and diſſimulation. By theſe qualities he 
gained the aſcendency over Fairfax, while he vas no more than the ſecond 
officer in the army. His views were expanded by ſucceſs : his firſt principles 


taſted the ſweets of unlimited command, he now aſpired at the ſovereign au- 
thority. 


$ XLVI. The people expreſſed little or no reſentment at the diſſolution of 


the parliament. On the contrary, he received congratulatory addreſſes from 


the fleet, the army, the chief corporations and counties, and from divers con- 
gregations of the ſaints in different parts of the kingdom. The royaliſts and 
preſbyterians were pleaſed at the ſubjection of a party which had ruined the king's 
friends, and expelled the others from parliament. The independent faction at 
this time included two ſects, which, though concurring in republican prin- 


ciples, differed widely in every other ſentiment. Theſe were the millenarians 
or fifth monarchy- men, and the deiſts. The firſt, which was the moſt nume- 


rous party, affirmed that dominion was founded on grace: that all diſtinction 


of magiſtracy ought to be aboliſhed, except the authority acquired by ſuperior 
piety and holineſs : they expected Chriſt's ſecond coming ; and that, un the 
mean time, the ſaints ſhould govern upon earth. The deiſts were the aſſertors 
of unbounded liberty, both in religion and government : at leaſt they claimed 


more freedom than they could expect to enjoy under any regular adminiſtration. 


Martin, Harrington, and Sidney, were the leaders of this claſs, which Crom- 
well hated, becauſe, being free of fanaticiſm, they were not within the ſphere 


of his operation. Theſe he reproached as heathens ; but attached himſelf to Hume. 


the millenarians, upon whoſe enthuſiaſm he could work with the utmolt facility. 
| $ XL.VII., Though he had already aſſumed the ſupreme authority, he 
thought proper to amuſe them with the appearance of a commonwealth. He 
firſt of all juſtified his conduct in diſſolving the parliament, by a declaration 
ſigned by all the principal officers of 5 and army. Then he reſalved, 
with their concurrence, that the ſovereign power ſhould be veſted in one hun- 


dred and forty- four perſons, under the denomination of a parliament, Nothing 
could be more dextrous than Cromwell's choice of theſe members, who were. 


wretches of the loweſt birth, and meaneſt intellects, ſo entirely devoid of 


knowledge and experience in affairs, that he foreſaw they would ſoon be 
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obliged to reſign the reins they were fo ill qualified to manage. He 
ſent a written order to each in particular, requiring him to repair to Whitehall 
on the. fourth day of July, when, after having harrangued them in a tedious 
confuſed diſcourſe, he delivered to them an inſtrument on parchment, ſigned 


by himfelf, and the principal officers of the army, importing, That the whole, 
or any forty of them, ſhould be veſted with ſovereign power to govern the 


nation: That all the ſubjects of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ſhould be 
bound to obey them till the third day of November, in the following year: 
That, before the expiration of this term, they ſhould elect a like number of 
repreſentatives to ſucceed them in the ſovereign authority for one year; and 
that, for the future, there ſhould be an annual rotation of parliaments. Thus 
authoriſed, they voted themſelves a parliament, choſe Mr. Rouſe for their 
ſpeaker; and, being - chiefly compoſed of fifth- monarchy men, anabaptiſts, 
antinomians, and independents, they choſe eight gifted members to ſeek the 
Lord in prayer. They began the exercife of their function, by deliberatin 

upon the abolition of the clergy, the tythes, the univerſities, the court of 
chancery, and the common law, in lieu of which they intended to eſtabliſh 
the Moſaical inſtirution. The fanatics of this age ſeemed particularly attached 
to the Old Teſtament, from which they borrowed the names they commonly 
beſtowed upon their children: the appellations of James, John, Peter, and 


Andrew, were now rejected for thoſe of Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joſhua, and 


Zerobabel. Whole ſentences were ſometimes uſed as chriſtian names, ſuch as 
Stand faſt on high, Stringer; Fight the good fight of faith, White; God 


„reward, Smart; the ten commandments were included in the prenomen of 


one perſon ; and one of the moſt remarkable members of this parliament was 
a praying leatherſeller, called Praiſe God, Barebones.” PF 
- $XLEVIHWH. The provinces of Holland and Zealand finding themſelves 
grievouſly diſtreſſed by the war, and the progreſs they had ju, towards a 
negotiation being fruſtrated by the diſſolution of the parliament, the ſtates- 
general now appointed four ambaſſadors to treat with the new legiſlature of 
England. While they were employed in av up inſtructions for theſe 
envoys, admiral Tromp, with an hundred ſhips, fell in with the Engliſh fleet 
commanded by Monk, Dean, Pen, and Lawſon. They engaged on the third, 
day of June, near the coaſt of Flanders, and fought with equal courage, un- 
til night parted them. Dean was killed in the action; nevertheleſs, the Eng- 
liſh renewed the battle next day; and the Dutch were obliged to retire with 
t loſs : for, towards the latter end of the engagement, the Engliſh were 
reinforced by Blake, with eighteen fail of freſh ſhips. The victors purſued 
him to the coaſt of Holland, and totally interrupted the Dutch commerce, 
until the gallant Tromp had refitted his ſhips, and thought himſelf in a con- 
dition to face the enemies of his country. ren Why 
| $ XLIX. Though till inferior in ſtrength to the Engliſh, he hoiſted ſail, 
and bore down upon them as they lay off the Texel. On the twenty-ninth of 
July, rhe two fleets attacked each other with uncommon impetuoſity; and 
the battle raged from morning till night, without any ſenſible advantage to 


either ſide. © Next day Tromp being joined by ſeven and twenty ſhips, engaged 


anew ; and, during that whole day, the victory continued in ſuſpence. Tromp 
being reſolved to conquer or die, renewed the battle on the third day, and was 
| ſhox 
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ſhot through the heart with a muſket - hall, while. he ſtood. upon the deck, with 
his ſword drawn, encouraging his men with the moſt heroic ardour. Ihe. 
death of this great man diſcouraged his officers from continuing the engage 
ment; and vice-admiral De Witzen bore, away, after having loſt chirty ſhips,” 
that were either ſunk or taken. Among the priſoners was vice- admiral Evert- Whitelock. 
zen. The Engliſh purchaſed this victory with the loſs of two ſhips, and about 
five hundred men, including ſome. officers of diſtinction. Bf Ay bo) 
IL. Cromwell ordered the fleet to be repaired with incredible diſpateh, that: 

he might take advantage of the conſternation produced among the Dutch by 
the death of Tromp, and the ruin of their navy. But his armament was dif- 
perſed and ſhattered by a violent ſtorm; and, rather than load the people with 
new impoſitions, which might have excited a dangerous clamour at ſuch a 
juncture, he determined to conclude a peace with the ſtates- general. The ne- 
gotiation was accordingly begun, and continued during the whole winter. 
The Dutch ambaſſadors at file met with a very difagreeable reception from the 
new parliament, which conſidered the Hollanders as worldly-minded men, 
whom the ſaints were under the neceſſity of eradicating from the face of the 
earth, before they could begin the work of ſubduing antichriſt. This aſſembly 
of fanatics had now fat five months, without doing any thing of importance; 
and, during that time, they became the object of ridicule and contempt to the 
whole nation. The people exclaimed againſt ſuch a fooliſh legiſlature ; and 
Cromwell was the better pleaſed at theſe expreſſions of diſcontent, as the parlia- 
ment, forgetting that thev had derived all their authority from him alone, began 
to pretend a power from the Lord, and to inſiſt upon their divine commiſſion. . 
He had taken the precaution to mingle his own creatures among the other mem- 
bers of this aſſembly; and theſe were ever ready to obey his ſecret injunctions. 

$ LI. On the twelfth day of December, Rouſe the ſpeaker, and the reft of 
Oliver's dependents, meeting at the houſe earlier than they uſed to aſ- 
ſemble, one of them roſe up and propoſed, that, as they were unable to 
bear the burden that was laid upon them, they ſhould diffolve the parliament, 
and reſign their authority to thoſe from whom it had been received. This 
propoſal being approved by the majority, they forthwith repaired to Cromwell 
and his council of officers, and reſigned the inſtrument of government, de- 
claring themſelves unequal to the taſk which they had unwarily undertaken. 
General Harriſon, with about twenty other enthuſiaſts, remaining in the houſe, . 
placed one Moyer in the chair, that the reign of the ſaints might not be in- 
terrupted, and began to draw up proteſts again the proceedings of their 
brethren. Colonel White entering the houſe with a detachment of ſoldiers, 
* Aſked what they did there?” And, when they anſwered, ** We are ſeck- 
ing the Lord :” © Then you may go elſewhere (ſaid he) for, to my cer- 
* tain knowledge, he has not been here theſe ſeveral years.” | 

$ LII. The council of officers, by virtue of the authority which the par- 
lament had reſigned into their hands, declared that the power of the govern- 
ment ſnould be veſted in the perſon of Oliver Cromwel, with the title of Pro- 
tector ; and that he ſhould be aſſiſted by a council of one and twenty perſons. 
On the ſixteenth day of December, they aſſembled the commiſſioners for the 
great ſeal, with the mayor and aldermen of London; and, after having in- 
tormed them of Cromwell's being chofen protector, they recited, in their hear- 
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ing, a writing, intitled, The Act of Government. It imported, That the pro- 
tector ſhould convoke a parliament once in three years: That no parliament 
ſhould be diſſolved, till after it had fat five months: That the protector ſhould 
approve all the acts of parliament within twenty days after their being pre 
ſented, otherwiſe they ſhould be paſſed without his aſſent : That his council 
ſhould not exceed the number of one and twenty perſons ; and that, immedi- 
ately after his death, the council ſhould chuſe a new protector: That no ſuc- 
ceeding protector ſhould be general of the army ; but that he ſhould have. the 
power of peace and war; and that he ſhould be authorized to enact laws, by 

the advice of his council, during the intervals of parliament, This act being 
rehearſed, Oliver took an'oath to obſerve it; then he was conducted to White- 
hall with great ceremony, Lambert carrying the ſword of ſtate before him. 
He was honoured with the epithets of Your Highneſs,” and. My Lord 
Protector ;** and he was proclaimed in London, as well as in other parts of 
the three kingdoms, which were now united under his government. | 
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5 1. Peace with Holland. The brother of the Portugueſe ambaſſador” is bebended 
for murder. & II. The king retires to Cologne. & III. Miſery of the native 
Triſh.” S IV. Cromwell convenes a new parliament, which ig quickly diſſolved. 
V. Inſurrection of the royaliſts in the Weſt, under Sir Toſeph Wagſftaff,, & VI. 
© Cromwell reſolves to cbage war with the Spaniards, & VII. Penn and Venables 
make an unſucceſsful attempt upon St. Domingo; but take the iſland of Jamaica. 
$ VHI. Over engages in a league with France. & IX. Blake deftroys the- 
Spaniſh 'galleons at the bay of Santa Cruz, and dies in his return to England. 
SX. The nature of CromwelPs adminiſtration. & XI. He calls another parlia- 
ment. Is in danger of being aſſaſſinated by Syndercomb. & XII. The parliament 
make him a tender of the crown, which he refuſes, & XIII. They confirm the 
protettorſhip, and augment the powers of that office. & XIV. He ſends a rein- 
forcement of troops to the French army. The king concludes a treaty with Spain. 
Richard Cromwell! appears at his father”s court. & XVI. The protector eſtabliſhes 
another houſe of parliament, which is diſagreeable to the commons. & XVII. The - 
parliament is diſſolved. & XVIII. A conſpiracy in favour of the king, by. Mor- 1 
daunt, Slingsby, and Hewit, quelled by the proteftor. & XIX. The Spaniards 
are defeated in the battle of the Dunes, and Dunkirk is delivered to the Engliſh. 
$ XX. Cromwell is ſeized with a tertian ague. & XXI. His death and cha- 
rafter. & XXII. His ſon Richard is declared his ſucceſſor in the proteforſhip. 
$ XXIII. He convotes a parliament. & XXIV. Which is difſoived.. 
$ XXV. Reſtoration of the rump. & XXVI. Richard Cromwell refiens 
his proteftorſhip. & XXVII. The parliament take the adminiſiration into 
their cton bands. & XXVIII. Iaſurretion in favour of the king, under colonel 1 
Mordaunt and Sir George Booth, which laſt is routed and taken. & XXIX. ö 
Monks reſerve and myſterious conduct. & XXX. Petition by the officers at 3 
Derby. S XXXI. The parliament diſmiſſed by the army. & XXXII. The 
council of officers appoint. a committee of ſafety. & XXXIII. Negotiation be- 
tween Monk and the committee of ſafety. & XXXIV. The parliament is re- ö 
ſtored. & XXX. Monk marches into England. & XXXVI. He enters Lon 0 
don. His ſpeech to the parliament. & XXXVII. Demoliſbes the city gates. | 
$ XXXVIUI. He reconciles himſelf to the common council. & XXXIX. He re- 
ftores the ſecluded members of parliament. & XL. Writs iſſued for a new par- 
liament. & XLI. Efforts of the republicans to prevent the reſtoration. & XLII. 1 
Lambert eſcapes from the Toter; but is retaken by Ingoldsby. & XLIII. King's. u 
letters to the new parliament, & XLIV. Reſtoration of Charles II. 4 


$.1. HE negotiation for a treaty with Holland was at length -brought An. Ch. C65. t 
1 to a period; and Cromwell did not jail to take advantage of 

the eagerneſs with which the enemy deſired an accommodation: By the treaty | 
they conſented to pay the compliment to the Britiſh flag : They abandoned the 4 
intereſt of Charles: They engaged to pay eighty five thouſand pounds, as in- 1 
demnification for loſſes, and reſtore the Iſle of Polerone to the Engliſh 2 bj 
ndia 
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India company. Among the firſt acts of Cromwell's ſovereignty, was the ex- 
ecution of Mr. Vowel and colonel Gerard, two cavaliers who had hatched a 
conſpiracy againſt his life: they ere tried and found guilty by an high-com- 
miſſion court, which now too the: plaee of juries. Vowel was hanged and 
Gerard beheaded on Tower: hill. The ſame ſcaffold ſerved for the execution 
of Don Pantaleon Sa, knight of Malta, and brother to the Portugueſe am- 
baſſador. He had come upon the New- Exchange with armed attendants, in 
day. He miſtook. another man for the colonel, and aſſaſſinated him on the 
ſpot. Several perſons were wounded in the ſcuffle, by his attendants. He re- 
tired to his brother's houſe, which was immediately ſurrounded: by the popu - 
Jace, who demanded the .murderer, and threatened to drag him out by vio- 
lence. Cromwell being informed of the tranſaction, ſent a party of ſoldiers 
for the ſame purpoſe; and the ambaſlador was obliged to deliver up his brother, 
with all his aſſociates, He was forthwith. committed to the Tower; and the 
rotector lent a deaf ear to all the remonſtrances and intreaties of the ambaſſa- 
E Don Pantaleon ſuffered decapitation, - and all his accomplices were 
hanged at Tyburn. John IV. king of Portugal complained of this outrage 
upon the law of nations; but he received no ſatisfaction, and yet forbore to 
recal his ambaſſador. 2 - e 
II. Charles II. had offered to ſerve on board the Dutch fleet during the 
war; but the ſtates declined the propoſal. He ſtill remained at Paris, ſub- 
ſiſting on a miſerable penſion from the court of France, which was very ill 
1 ; and now he had the mortification to ſee monſieur Bordeaux appointed 
ambaſſador to the protector of England. From this circumſtance he con 
cluded, that he ſhould be obliged to quit France; and, in order to ſave him- 


queſt. of this very Gerard, by whom he had been affronted on the preceding 


ſelf the diſgrace of a formal diſmiſſion, he gave notice to Mazarine that he 


intended to retire from the French dominions. The cardinal was glad to find 
himſelf thus anticipated : he promiſed to pay up the arrears,. and continue his 
nſion; and the king received at that time another ſmall ſupply which enabled 
um to remove himſelf with decency, Prince Rupert had juſt arrived at 
Nantz, and his fleet being ſold to the cardinal, Charles touched the money, 
The prince retired to Germany, and the king fixed his reſidence at Cologne. 
III. Thither he was followed by the marquis of Ormond, who had left 
Clanrickard as his deputy in Ireland. The Iriſh of Ulſter refuſed to obey this 
nobleman, although he was a catholic, , They choſe a council, which they 
veſted with the adminiſtration of their affairs; and ſent deputies to the duke 
of Lorraine, with an offer to put him in poſſeſſion of Ireland: but this he de- 
clined, becauſe. he looked upon their affairs as deſperate. . Clanrickard finding 
it impoſſible. to do any thing for the king's ſervice, obtained his majeſty's per- 
miſſion to quit that kingdom; and left the Iriſh catholics expoſed to all 
the ſeverity of the Engliſh commanders, who retaliated the cruelties 
they had exerciſed upon the proteſtants. Many died by the hands of the 
common executioner; a great number periſhed by tamine z above one hun- 
dred thouſand were permitted to go and ſerve foreign princes. The families 
that remained were chiefly tranſported into the province of Connaught, where 
a ſmall pittance of land was allotted for their ſubſiſtence; while their eſtates 
were either divided among the ſoldiers and adventurers who had contributed to 
the 
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the expence of the war, or confiſcated and ſold for the benefit of the Engliſh 
republic. Fleetwood, who married Ireton's widow, was promoted to the go- 
vernment of the iſland ; but, he was afterwards ſucceeded in that command by 
Henry Cromwell, ſecond ſon of the protector. | | Bate. 
$ IV. Cromwell, according to the act of government, iſſued out writs for a new 
parliament, excluding however all thoſe who had carried arms for the king. 
They met on the third day of September, and the protector harangued them in 
the Painted-chamber. He informed them of the ſteps he had taken for mo- 
delling the new government; aſſured them of his upright intentions; recapi- 
tulated what he had done for the nation ; told them he had convoked a free par- 
liament; and that he did not pretend to be their maſter, but their fellow- 
labourer. Notwithſtanding all the pains he had taken to procure a favourable 
parliament, he ſoon found himſelf diſappointed in his endeavours. They choſe 
| Lenthall their ſpeaker, at his recommendation; but, their firſt deliberations 
were employed in examining the nature of that authority by which they had 
been convoked. Cromwell had too many friends in the houſe, to believe this 
inquiry would be brought to any determination; - nevertheleſs, he would not 
tamely ſuffer his power to become the ſubject of diſpute. He therefore ſum- 
moned them to the Painted-chamber, where he talked to them in a ſtile quite 
different from that which he had uſed in his firſt harangue. He faid, they aſ- 
ſumed too much liberty in queſtioning the eſtabliſhed government, from whence 
they derived all their authority; for, if they were not lawfully aſſembled, they 
had no power to deliberate. At their return to the houſe, they found a guard 
at the door, which would not ſuffer any member to enter, until he had ſigned 
a recognition, by which he promiſed to be. faithful to the commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and, that he would never conſent to a change 
in the government, eſtabliſhed under a protector and parliament. A goo 
number who refuſed to ſubſcribe this engagement, were excluded from the 
houſe ; and, many ſigned it with no other view than that of having opportuni- 
ties to thwart his meaſures. Several members engaged in a conſpiracy, formed 
chiefly by the cavaliers, to take arms in different parts of the kingdom. Crom- 
well having received intelligence of this ſcheme from his ſpies, anticipated the 
purpoſe of his enemies, by diffolving the parliament eleven days before the expi- 
ration of the term fixed by the act of government; and he gave them to under- 
ſtand, at parting, that he knew ſeveral members were engaged in a plot againſt 
the adminiſtration. = | Py | | . 
SV. In two days after their diſſolution, he ordered major Wildman to be Baker. 
arreſted, and found upon him a declaration, containing the reaſons that ought Clarendon. 
to induce the Engliſh people to take arms againſt the uſurper Cromwell. Some 
other perſons, republicans as well as royaliſts, were apprehended on the ſame 
account. The king had received frequent intimations from his friends in Eng- 
land, that the government of the protector was odious to the whole nation; 
and he concluded, that all the enemies of Cromwell were well-wiſhers to him 
and his family; though this was a very falſe concluſion. The royaliſts, on the An. Ch. 1655. 
ſuppoſition that they would be joined by the preſbyterians for the king's reſto- 
ration, and in all probability by the army, which was now diſcontented with 
Cromwell, formed the plan of two inſurrections. This was communicated to 
Charles, who approved the ſcheme, ordered the neceſſary commiſſions to be 
Vol. III. | „ expedited; 
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expedited; and the day being fixed, repaired incognito to Zealand, that he 
might be at hand, in cafe the enterprize ſhould be crowned with fucceſs. Wil- 
mot now created earl of Rocheſter, and Sir Joſeph Wagſtaff came over privately 
to London. In a confultation with the royaliſts, it was agreed, that the 
earl ſhould conduct the undertaking in the North; and that Wagſtaff ſhould 
eommand the inſurrection in the Weſt. He accordingly fet out for Sarum , 
and having joined Mr. Penruddock, Jones, and Grove, who had aſſembled 
about two hundred horſe, entered Saliſbury in time of the affize. They took 
poſſeſſion of the gates and the market - place, ſeized the judges and ſheriff; and 
proclaimed king Charles: but finding themſelves diſappointed in their expecta- 
tion of being joined by the inhabirants, they quitted the town, and retreated to 
the weſtward. Being purſued by a troop of horſe that happened to be quartered 
in that neighbourhood, they were ſeized with ſuch a panic, that they threw down 
their arms and ſurrendered. Wagſtaff eſcaped ; but, Penruddock, Jones, and 
Grove, were taken and executed. The earl of Rocheſter finding nothing pre- 
ared for a rifing in Yorkſhire, thought proper to poſtpone the attempt; and 
ound means to retire to the continent. Charles about this time diſcovered, that 
all his meaſures had been for ſome time betrayed by one of his own domeſtics, 
called Manning, who maintained a correſpondence with Thurloe the protector's 
fecretary ; and this traitor was ſhot in the caſtle belonging to the duke of New- 
burgh. All oppoſition was now at an end, in Scotland as well as in England. 
The earl of Glencairn, who commanded the Highlanders that ſtood out for the 
king, had made his peace with the government; and Middleton, who fucceeded 
him in that command, was in the courſe of the laſt year totally defeated by a 
detachment of Monk's army under Morgan. | 
S VE. Oliver, at length, found leiſure to convert his attention to the affairs 
of the continent. The famous war of Germany, which had raged for thirty 
years, in conſequence of the palatine's having raſhly accepted the crown of Bo- 
hemia, was now terminated by the peace of Weſtphalia, The young palatine 
was reftored to part of his dominions ; and the rights and privileges of the 
members that compoſe the Germanic body, were fixed and aſcertained. Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus king of Sweden, to whoſe valour the proteſtant intereſt in the 
empire had ſo much indebted, was ſucceeded on the throne by his daugh- 
ter Chriſtina ; and that princeſs, tired of the fatigues of royalty, had refigned 
the crown to her kinſman Charles Guſtavus, who trod in the ſteps of the great 
Adolphus ; and extended his conqueſts to the ſouth ſide of the Baltic. In France, 
cardinal Richelien had fomented the troubles againft Charles I. of England, 
that he might not interfere with the cardinal's deſign of humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, His ſucceſſor Mazarine purſued the ſame plan of politics too far; for, 
inſtead of ſupporting the ballance between the king and parliament, he ſuffered 
Charles to be depreſſed, and a much more formidable power to riſe from his 
ruins. He facrificed the intereſts of Charles IT. to his fear of diſobliging the 
commonwealth, by which he was ſo little regarded, that their fleet attacked the 
French navy on their way to the relief of Dunkirk, which was beſieged by the 
Spaniards. The cardinal digeſted the inſult ; and ſent an ambaſſador to Lon- 


don, to folicit the friendſhip of the republic. With reſpect to Charles I. the 


court of Spain had manifeſted the fame inglorious indifference, or rather coun- 
tenanced the ambaſſador Cardenas in a ſcandalous partiality for the parliament. 


Since 
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Since the martyrdom of that unhappy. prince, they had indeed received lord 
Cottington and chancellor Hyde, as ambaſladors from young Charles; but, 
they received them coldly, and diſappointed them in the purport of their em- 
baſſy, which was to obtain ſome aſſiſtance for their neceſſitous prince. Aſcham, 
ſent thither by the parliament, as their envoy, was aſſaſſinated by ſome Iriſh of- 
ficers at Madrid; and the court of Spain, either could not or would not deliver 
up the perpetrators of this outrage, though one of them actually ſuffered by 
the hands of juſtice. Perhaps this incident might irritate the reſentment of the 
protector. He ought, according to the dictates of ſound policy, to have ſup- 
ported the declining fortunes of Spain againſt the victorious houſe of Bourbon; 
but, he had concluded a treaty with Charles X. of Sweden, who was nearly 
connected with France; and he was unwilling to take any ſtep which might 
diſoblige his new ally, whoſe friendſhip he had eagerly courted. Beſides, Crom- 


well was influenced by religious motives. He thought his alliance with France 


vould enable him to procure ſome indulgence for the proteſtants of that kingdom. 


He looked upon the Spaniards as a people bigotted to the ſuperſtitions of po- 
pery, and flaves to the inquiſition, which he abhorred. Thoſe religious prejudices 
form a ſtrong contraſt in the character of this great uſurper. He thought it 
neceſſary to gild the we. of his protectorſip with ſome ſignal exploit. 
He thirſted after the wealth of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; he was importuned and 


flattered by the fubtle Mazarine : and, on theſe conſiderations, he determined to 


wage war with the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of Auſtria. | 
$ VII. Immediately after his elevation to the protectorſhip, he ſent Blake 


with a fleet into the Mediterranean, to chaftiſe the corſairs of Algier, who had 


committed depredations on the Engliſh traders. Another, having on board Ve- 
nables with five thouſand foldiers, ſet fail for the Weſt-Indies, under the com- 
mand of admiral Penn, to whom Cromwell delivered his orders ſealed up, that 
he ſhould not know their purport until he had reached a certain latitude. 
By theſe he was directed to make a deſcent upon the iſland of Hiſpaniola; and 
attack. the capital St. Domingo. In April they deſcried the iſland; and ar 
ſight of their fleet the Spaniards abandoned their town; but, when they ſaw 
Venables landing his ſoldiers at a conſiderable diſtance from the place, they 
recovered their — returned to their habitations, and prepared for a vigorous 
defence. The Engliſh were ſo. fatigued by a long march in a hot climate, 
without water to quench their thirſt, that when they arrived at St. Domingo, 
they could hardly ſtand under their arms. They were immediately repulſed, 
and obliged to reimbark with precipitation, leaving on the ifland a conſiderable 
number of their men killed and wounded. After this miſcarriage, the fleet 
ſteered to Jamaica, which they conquered, almoſt without oppoſition. Having 
left ſome troops in this iſland, they returned to England; and the protector was 
ſo exaſperated at their having failed in the attempt upon Hiſpaniola, that he 
ordered Penn and Venables to be ſent priſoners to the Tower. Nevertheleſs, 
he took care to reinforce the garriſon at Jamaica; and that iſland ſoon became 
a flouriſhing colony. | | 

$ VIII. The king of Spain was no ſooner informed of theſe hoſtilities, than 
he iſſued orders for confiſcating all the effects belonging to the Engliſh in his 
dominions ; and the Spaniſh trade fell into the hands of the Hollanders : ſo that 
they were ſoon indemnified for the loſſes they had ſuſtained in the war with 
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England. On the twenty-third day of October, Oliver publiſhed the peace with 


France, which was no other than a renewal of antient treaties. Knowing how 
much he was hated by the royaliſts, preſbyterians, independents, and even 
by ſome officers of diſtinction in the army; he thought he could not be too 
much on his guard againſt inſurrection, and took his precautions accordingly. 
On pretence of keeping the cavaliers in awe, he divided England into eleven 
provinces; and each of theſe he aſſigned to a major-general, who governed 
without controul. Theſe officers, veſted with unlimited powers, became real 
tyrants; and oppreſſed the people in ſuch a manner, that the protector was 
obliged to abridge their authority. 2 ieee 

$ IX. In the mean time, Blake being joined by Montague, cruiſed for ſome 
time off Cadiz, in hope of intercepting the plate-fleet from the Weſt- Indies; 
but they were obliged by want of water to ſteer for Portugal, leaving captain 
Stayner with ſeven ſhips on the ſtation. This officer in a few days deſcried the 
galleons, to which he gave chace. The Spaniſh admiral and two of his captains 
ran their veſſels aſhore; but two ſhips richly laden fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, and two were ſet on fire. In. one of theſe the marquis of Bajadox 
periſhed with his wife and daughter. When the prizes arrived at Portſmouth, 
the protector gave order, that the treaſure ſhould be conveyed to London in 
waggons, which proceeded — the ſtreets in triumph. Blake having re- 
ceived intelligence that the fleet from Peru had taken ſhelter among the Cana- 
ries, ſailed thither ; and found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, in a very formi- 
dable poſture of defence. The bay was fortified by a caftle and ſeven forts, 
united by a line of communication. Don Diego Diagues the Spaniſh admiral 
had moored his ſmaller veſſels cloſe to the ſhore, and the larger galleons farther 
out, with their broadſides to the ſea. Blake, far from being diſcouraged by 
this warlike diſpoſition, took the opportunity of a wind blowing into the bay ; 
and attacked them with irreſiſtible impetuoſity. After an obſtinate diſpute, the 
enemy abandoned their galleons, which were ſet on fire and deſtroyed; and the 
wind ſhifting, ſo as to blow from the ſhore, enabled the Engliſh admiral to 
weather the — where otherwiſe he muſt have been expoſed to ſuch a ſevere 
fire from the forts, as in all probability would have made him repent of his 
raſh enterprize. This great officer, in his return to England, died of the 
dropſy, to the unſpeakable regret of Cromwell, who honoured his corpſe with 
a very magnificent funeral. Blake had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and 
conduct, as a general in the ſervice of the parliament, and was turned of fifty 
before he commenced ſea-officer. He was an inflexible republican, of honour 
and probity : he diſapproved of Cromwell's uſurpation, though he continued in 
the ſervice of his country, whoſe battles he fought with aſtoniſhing valour and 
ſucceſs. | | | 
SX. Cromwell ſeemed deſirous of conciliating the affection of the people by 
an upright adminiſtration. . The benches were filled with judges of integrity, 
who did juſtice without reſpect of perſons. The nature of his government 
obliged him to act arbitrarily in ſome particular inſtances, ſuch as the caſes of 
Vane and Lilburn, whoſe great credit with the republicans required that he 
ſhould for ſome time confine them in priſon. For his own ſafety he likewiſe 
found it neceſſary to deprive Harriſon, Overton, Rich, and Okey, of their com- 


miſſions, becauſe they had great influence in the army, and declared themſelves 
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his implacable enemies, when he aſſumed the office of protector. Strict diſci- 
pline was maintained among the troops. That a regular church might be main- 
tained, he eftabliſhed commiſſioners, partly eccleſiaſtics, partly laymen, who, 
under the name of Tryers, examined the morals and qualifications of thoſe who 
were candidates for the miniſtry; and ſuch as were admitted they preſented 
occaſionally to the livings that were formerly in the gift of the crown; Full 
liberty of conſcience he allowed to all but papiſts and prelatiſts; and even the 
clergy of the Engliſh church were leſs reſtrained under his government, than 


they had been by the republican parliament. He bridled the royaliſts by his 
army. and ſpies, who inſinuated themſelves into all their ſecret councils. He 
was likewiſe well acquainted with every tranſaction in the court of Charles; for, 


after the execution of Manning, he found means to corrupt Sir Richard Willis, 
who was in the confidence of the chancellor of the exchequer, and knew the 
ſecret deſigns of the king and all his adherents. He ſeemed to be apprehen- 
ſive of aſſaſſination. Colonel Titus, under the name of Allen, had written a 
pamphlet, intitled, Killing no murder.“ on purpoſe to inſtigate ſome perſon 
to deſtroy the tyrant in this manner. Cromwell took occaſion to declare that 
ſuch aſſaſſinations were baſe and unmanly; and therefore he would not be the 
firſt to practiſe them upon his enemies: but, ſhould the cavaliers make any 
ſuch attempt upon his lite, he would find inſtruments to exterminate the whole 
royal family. The adminiſtration of Scotland was veſted in a council, con- 
ſifting chiefly of Engliſh members, and lord Broghill was appointed preſident, 
In order to curb the nobility, the protector aboliſhed vaſſalage, and reviyed 
the office of juſtice of peace, which king James had introduced. He ſupported 


a a long line of forts and garriſons, from one end of the kingdom to the other: 


he maintained an army of ten thouſand men to prevent inſurrection and diſ- 


turbance. He favoured the preſbyterian clergy, though they took great free- 
doms with his perſon and government; but his emiſſaries carefully fomented 


the animoſity that prevailed between the reſolutioners and proteſters. At this 
juncture, the enemies of Cromwell had well nigh obtained the completion of 
all their wiſhes, by an accident. The count of Oldenburg having preſented him 
with fix fine Frieſland coach-horſes, he, for his amuſement, attempted to drive 
his own equipage round Hyde Park, while his ſecretary Thurloe fat in the 
coach. The horſes taking fright, galloped off with ſuch violence of ſpeed, 
that he could neither manage the reins, direct their courſe, nor keep his ſeat ; 
bur falling upon the pole, was dragged along the ground; and a piſtol, which 
he always kept in his pocket, went off in the courſe of his career: yet he eſcaped 
from all theſe perils, almoſt unhurt. 

XI. The protector thought he had now eſtabliſhed his authority on ſuch a 
firm baſis, that it wanted nothing but the confirmation of. a parliament com- 
poſed of members from the three kingdoms ; and this he accordingly convoked 
for the ſeventh day of September: but he managed the elections with ſuch 
dexterity, that a great majority of his friends was returned; and above one 
hundred members were excluded, becauſe they refuſed to ſign the recognition. 
By the firſt act that was paſſed, they renounced Charles Stuart; by another, 
they decreed the penalty of high treaſon againſt any perſon who ſhould make 
an attempt upon the life of the protector. They liberally granted the neceſ- 


fary ſupplies for the ſupport of the war, and approved themſelves, in all their 
Pro- 
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Ch. 1687. proceedings, a parliament according to Cromwell's own heart. In the month 
8 f — . a — hatched — his life, by one Syn- 
dercomb, a diſbanded trooper, who had ſerved in his own guards. This re- 
ſolute ſoldier had ſeveral times attempted to aſſaſſinate the protector, and very 
narrowly miſſed his aim. He behaved at his trial with undaunted reſolution, 
declaring that many other perſons were engaged in the ſame deſign ; and ſpoke 
as if he had received undoubted aſſurance of being fkreened from the ſtroke of 
| | Clarendon. Juſtice : he was convicted of treaſon, and condemned to death; but, on the 
daay appointed for his execution, he was found dead in priſon. A like ſcheme 
| | was afterwards formed by ſome anabaptiſts, but diſcovered and fruſtrated. 
1 Major-general Harriſon, vice-admiral Lawſon, colonel Rich, major Danvers, 
and others of the anabaptiſt perſuaſion, were apprehended and confined, on ſuſ- 
| picion of being concerned in this conſpiracy. | 
=  $XII. Mean while the parliament continued to exhibit daily proofs of their 
complaiſance to the protector, who, on his ſide, ſeemed to have changed his 
nature, in order to ſollicit popularity. He careſſed the independents, profeſſed 
a particular affection for the preſbyterians, and pretended to have laid aſide all 
enmity to the nobility and royaliſts. Colonel Jephſon, in order to found the 
inclinations of the parliament, moved that they ſhould make a tender of the 
crown to the protector; and the members expreſſed no ſurprize at the pro- 
poſal: but when a more formal motion to the ſame purpoſe was made by alder- 
man Pack, the whole houſe was filled with commotion. Lambert, on pretence 
; | of conſcientious motives, ſtarted every civil and religious objection that oc- 
| curred againſt the kingly government, and oppoſed the motion at the head of 
1 a ſtrong party: he had entertained the hope of ſucceeding Cromwell in the 
| protectorſhip. In ſpite of his. oppoſition, the motion was approved by a great 
= 1 majority; the bill brought in, and a committee appointed to confer with his 
2B highneſs, to remove the ſcruples which might otherwiſe hinder him from ac- 
| | cepting the offer. The conferences on this ſubject laſted for ſeveral days. 
The committee urged him with arguments and importunities, to which he re- 
plied in ſuch a confuſed, unintelligible manner, as plainly indicates that he did 
not deſire to be underſtood. He was certainly ambitious of the crown; and, 
| in all probability, the motion was made with his privity and concurrence : but 
j | he was ſtaggered and perplexed by the violent oppofition of Lambert and other 
. | | officers, He dreaded the army, which he himſelf had trained to principles dia- 
metrically oppoſite to monarchy, and even wrought up to the moſt defperate 
enthuſiaſm againſt the kingly name : he could not even gain over his brother- 
in-law Deſborough, and Fleetwood who had married his daughter. They 
plainly told him, they would refign their commiſiions, ſhould he accept of the 
crown; and deſired he would no longer depend upon their ſervice „ ch. 
ment. A petition againſt the office of king, ſigned by colonel Pridè and a 
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_ - ; great number of officers, was preſented to parliament. He was given to un- 
1 derſtand, that ſeveral perſons had engaged in an aflociatidÞ to cut him off, 
1 immediately after his elevation to the royal dignity : he dreaded a mutiny 
6 | | among the troops ; and he is faid to have been influenced by a pretended pro- 
phecy, importing that he ſhould: be very near the throne, but never wear the 
diadem. He had deſired time to deliberate, and appointed the eighth day of 

May for his anſwer. In this interval, while he fluctuated between fear and am- 
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bition, he is ſaid to have undergone a viciſſitude of the moſt anxious doubts. 
and apprehenſions : at length his anſwer implied an abſolute refuſal. | 
$ XIII. The parliament acknowledged this inſtance of moderation, in con- 
firming his dignity of protector, and augmenting his power, by a ſolemn act, 
intitled, The humble petition and advice.“ This empowered him to name Whitelocke, 
his ſucceſſor; to convoke a yearly parliament compoſed of two houſes : it Clarendon. 
provided that no member ſhould be excluded from parliament, except with 
the conſent of the whole houſe; that an annual revenue of thirteen 
hundred thoufand pounds ſhould be levied for the maintenance of the army 
and navy, and the ordinary purpoſes of the civil government, excluſive of 
what ſums the parliament ſhould raiſe on extraordinary occaſions. Cromwell 
ſwore to the punctual execution of all theſe articles; and appointed the 
twenty-ſixth day of June for his inauguration, which was celebrated for the 
ſecond time with great pomp and magnificence, on the ſuppoſition that the 
firſt was defective in point of validity: then the parliament adjourned itſelf to 
the twentieth day of January. i | 
$ XIV. In the courſe of this year, the protector concluded with France a league 
offenſive and defenſive, by which he obliged himſelf to ſend a reinforcement of 
fix thouſand Engliſh to the French army. He likewiſe ſtipulated that Mardyke and 
Dunkirk ſhould be beſieged, and, when taken, delivered to Cromwell. King 
Charles, when he received the firſt hint of this negotiation, ſent a private envoy 
to the archduke Leopold, governor of the Low Countries, with propoſals of 
engaging in a league with Spain; and that prince embraced the offer, in hope 
that the king of England would influence the Iriſh troops in France to quit 
that fervice and intiſt in the army of his catholic majeſty. © They ſoon con- 
cluded the treaty, by which the king was allowed to reſide privately at Bruſ- 
ſels, with a penſion of fix thouſand livres a month, and half as much for his 
brother the duke of Glouceſter, who, after his father's death, had been ſent 
to Holland by order of the parliament : befides, the court of Spain engaged 
to furniſh Charles with ſix thouſand men, as ſoon as he ſhould be poſſeſſed of » 
a good port in England. This treaty being ratified, the King quitted Co- 
logne, and repaired to the Low Countries, at the time when Leopold reſigned 
that government to Don John of Auſtria, natural ſon of Philip IV. Lord 
Muſkerry, who commanded an Iriſh regiment in France, abandoned that 
fervice at his majeſty's defire, and joined the Spaniſh army; and four other 
regiments, conſiſting of Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, followed his example. 
When the league between France and England was ſigned, cardinal Mazarine 
gave the duke of York to underſtand, that he muſt retire to another country: 
at the ſame time he diſmiſſed all the cavaliers who had entered into the French 
ſervice, and, among the reft, the lord Digby; who, by the death of his 
father, become earl of Briſtol, and had by this time embraced the Roman 
catholic religion. Cromwell fent ſix thoufand. veterans into France, under 
the command of Reynolds, who had acted as his plenipotentiary at Paris. In 
this firſt campaign, ſeveral places were taken from the Spaniards; and, among 
theſe Mardyke, of which the Enghſh troops were put in immediate poſſeſ- 
ſion. Reynolds being drowned in his paſſage to England, was ſucceeded in 
command by Lockhart, a native of Scotland, who refided as ambaſſador at 


Paris, 
15 $XV. 


Clarendon, 


I 
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$ XV. After the adjournment, Cromwell deprived Lambert of his commif- 
ſion of lieutenant-general, which was beſtowed upon Fleetwood ; but he in- 
dulged him with a penſion of two thouſand pounds, on condition of his living 
uietly, without diſturbing the government : other officers were alſo diſmiſſed 
nr the ſervice, becauſe the protector could not depend upon their attach- 
ment. He now produced his eldeſt ſon Richard at court, as his heir apparent. 
He was a man of an inoffenfive, unambitious character, who had been mar- 
ried ſome years, and lived in the country on a ſmall eſtate, which he poſſeſſed 
in right of his wife: he ſpent his time in acts of benevolence, Far from 
approving his father's conduct, he had, at the time of the late king's trial, 
fallen on his knees, and conjured him in the moſt pathetic manner to ſpare 
the life of his ſovereign. His brother Henry was by this time promoted to 
the government of Ireland. His eldeſt ſiſter had been married to Mr. Clay- 
pole, and was the darling of her father ; another he beſtowed upon the grand- 
fon and heir of the earl of Warwick; a third married lord viſcount Falcon- 
bridge; and a fourth lived in celibacy. | 
$ XVI. Cromwell, in order to form a ſort of ballance to the commons, and 
reſtore in ſome ſhape the form of the antient conſtitution, had, in the interval 
of the ſeſſion, iſſued writs, ſummoning ſixty members to compoſe another 
houſe equivalent to the houſe of peers. This ſtep he was authorized to take 
by the Humble petition and advice.” Theſe writs were directed to four or 
five of the antient nobility, who rejected the invitation, to ſome gentlemen of 
fortune, and a number of officers who had raiſed themſelves from the meaneſt 
employments. He indulged them with the privileges which the peers had 


formerly enjoyed; and diſtinguiſhed them by the name of The other houſe,” 


until he and the parliament ſhould agree to honour them with -a more digni- 
fied appellation. The commons meeting on the twentieth day of January, a 
motion was made for admitting thoſe members who had been excluded, be- 
cauſe they refuſed to ſign the recognition. It was approved fo ſuddenly, that 
Cromwell had not time to find a pretence for diſputing a power they enjoyed 
by a ſolemn act, which he himſelf had ſworn to obſerve ; ſo that above an 
hundred of his moſt bitter enemies were admitted into parliament, forming a 
great majority in the oppoſition. They began with queſtioning the autho- 
rity of the other chamber, which they ſaid could not pretend to have a power 


equal to the houſe of commons, from which it derived its origin and ex- 


iſtence. | 
$ XVII. The protector, incenſed at their preſumption, ſummoned them to 
Whitehall, and ſupported the authority of the other- houſe with ſuch vehe- 
mence of expreſſion, that the commons, fearing immediate diſſolution, thought 
proper to acknowledge the other houſe as an eſſential part of -parliament. 
Nevertheleſs, they — preſumed to debate upon the petition and ad- 
vice; and ſeveral members affirmed, that it was null and of no effect, becauſe 
enacted under compulſion, at a time when a great number of members was 
excluded from the houſe, without any legal cauſe. Cromwell, perceiving that 
theſe ſpeeches tended to a repeal of the act upon which his whole authority was 
founded, immediately repaired to the other houſe, and ſent for the commons. 
He told them, that the petition aud advice was a meaſure of their own: that, 
tor his part, far from aſpiring to the honour of being protector, he would 
| rather 
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rather have lived in a cottage, and kept a flock of ſheep, than have burthened 
himſelf with ſuch an employment; but, as it was their deſire, he did not doubt 
that they would have ſupported the work of their own hands. He ſaid there 
was a predominating humour among them, diſpoſing them to find every thing 
too high or too low; and therefore it was impoſſible to content them, while 
they neglected virtue, honeſty, Pity; and juſtice. He ſaid, by their connivance, 


endeavours had been uſed to form conſpiracies in the army againſt the preſent 
eſtabliſhment ; that their deſign was to divide the nation, and advance the 
intereſt of the king of Scotland; that ſome of them had actually enliſted ſol- 
diers for that prince, who was then employed in making preparations for Eng- 
land. Since that is your purpoſe (added he) and ſuch are your proceedings, 
I think it is high time to put an end to your fitting : I therefore declare this 
„ parliament diſſolved; and God be judge between you and me.” Several 
members anſwered © Amen.” | 
'$XVIII. It was not without reaſon that Cromwell talked of conſpiracies in 
favour of the king. A plot was actually formed by Mr. Mordaunt, brother to 
the earl of Peterborough ; Sir Henry Slingſby, a wealthy knight of Yorkſhire ; 
and doctor Hewet, a clergyman of the church of England. They had com- 
municated to the king ſuch a feaſible account of this combination, that he had 
really made ſome preparations in the Low Countries, and intended to fend over 
thoſe four regiments which afterwards joined the Spaniards. Cromwell, having 
received intimation that one of his majeſty's commiſſions was accepted by a 
ntleman of the name of Stapley, whoſe father had been one of the late king's 
judges, and was intimate wizh the protector, ſent for him to Whitehall; and, 
by dint of private remonſtrances, prevailed upon him to diſcover all he knew 
of the conſpiracy. He likewiſe gave Oliver to underſtand, that the marquis of 
Ormond had been in England, and reſided three weeks in London. That noble- 


385 


man had been ſent over by the king to learn the true ſtate of the combination; 


and, finding matters not yet ripe for action, returned to the continent, without 


the knowledge of Cromwell. Mordaunt, Slingsby, and Hewit, together with 


a great number of their accomplices, were apprehended; and a high court of 
ts was erected to try theſe conſpirators, Mordaunt was ſaved by means of 
his wife, who bribed the principal evidences to abſent themſelves from the 
trial : but the other two were condemned and executed. Aſhton, Stacy, and 
Belleſley, ſuffered on the ſame account, and many others received ſentence of 
death: but the protector ſpared their lives, rather than run the riſque of aug- 
menting the number of his enemies, which were already numerous and formi- 
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dable. The king, about this time, received a petition, ſigned by ſeveral inde - 


pendents, quakers, and anabaptiſts, profeſſing their deteſtation of Cromwell, 
and offering to riſque their lives and fortunes in his majeſty's ſervice, provided 


he would aſſent to ſome propoſitions joined to their addreſs. In theſe they 


demanded, that he would reſtore the long parliament, confirm the conceſſions 
which his father had made in the treaty of Newport; and allow every man to 
worſhip God in his own way. Charles, who did not reliſh their demands, and 
had no great opinion of their intereſt, returned a general anſwer, importing, 
that he was not of a humour to perſecute any perſon on account of his religion; 
and that thoſe who were diſpoſed to ſerve him effectually, might always depend 
upon his favour, 
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Clarendon, 


Whatelocke. 


Andlow. | 
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$ XIX. In the month of June, marechal Turenne, who commanded the French 
army, undertook the ſiege of Dunkirk, which was but indifferently 7 7 ided 
for defence. He had no ſooner inveſted the place, than Don John of Auſtria 
marched to its relief, reſolving to give battle to the befiegers. The prince of 
Condẽ, who commanded a body of his own troops as an ally of the Spaniards, 
advifed Don John and the marquis of Caracena to alter the diſpoſition they had 
made, and explained his reaſons for adviſing that alteration : but, his counſel 
being rejected, he repaired to his Poſt, and told the duke of York, who, with 
his brother, ſerved as a volunteer in the Spaniſh army, that he would pre- 
ſently ſee them loſe a battle. Lockhart, who commanded the Engliſn troops, 
charged the Spaniſh infantry with ſuch vigour, that they were foon broken; 
while their horſe ſuffered in the ſame manner from the French cavalry. In a 
word, they were totally routed : though the prince of Conde, with his divifion, 
made a maſterly retreat to Ypres and Furnes ; whither likewiſe the Spaniards 
retired in great confuſion. Turenne proceeded with the ſiege of Dunkirk, and 
'the gallant marquis de Leyde, the governor, being mortally wounded, the 
place was ſurrendered by capitulation. The French king entered the town in 
triumph, and afterwards delivered it to Lockhart, whom the protector had ap- 
pointed governor for the Engliſh. Many reciprocal compliments paſſed upon 


this occaſion between the protector and the cardinal. 


$ XX. Cromwell, notwithſtanding ſuch an uninterrupted ſeries of ſucces, 
was by this time become truly miſerable. He ſaw himſelf detefted by all the 
different parties in England; and that his whole power reſted upon a ftanding 
army in which his enemies had conſiderable influence. Plots and confpiracies 
had been formed againſt his life and government; he knew the deſperate tem- 
per of thoſe fanatics whom he himſelf had fo often practiſed upon, and was 
inceſſantly haunted by the terrors of aſſaſſmation. He wore defenſive armour 
under his cloaths, and always kept a loaded piſtol in his pocket. His aſpect 
became cloudy, and when a ſtranger appeared at his court, he fixed his eyes 
upon him with all the eagerneſs of ſuſpicion. When he made excurſions to 

ampton-court, his coach was always filled with armed domeftics, cloſely 
ſurrounded with guards, and he travelled with hurry and precipitation. He 
never ſlept three nights ſucceſſively in the ſame chamber: he ſhifted his lodging- 
room without communicating his purpoſe to the family ; and, at the back-door 
of the apartment in which he lay, he ever poſted centinels, in whoſe attach- 
ment he could confide. He was alſo expofed to family-diſquiets that preyed 
upon his ſpirits. Fleetwood was averſe to his power from principle, and had 
converted his wife to his opinion. His favourite daughter Claypole had lately 
died of a languiſhing diſorder, during which ſhe, in divers conferences, had 
awakened the horrors of his guilty. conſcience. All theſe circumſtances con- 
curring with the continual agitation of his ſpirits from the multiplicity of af- 
fairs in which he was engaged, had a violent effect on his conſtitution. In the 
month of Auguft he was ſeized with a tertian ague at Hampton-Court ; and, 
the ſymptoms increaſing, he was removed to Whitehall, where he began to 
reflect upon his paſt life, and prepare for his diſſolution. When his chaplain, 
Goodwin, told him the ele& would never fall into reprobation, he replied, 
« Then J am ſafe; for 1 am fare I was once in a ſtate of grace.” He was fo 
much encouraged by the viſions and pretended revelations of his fanatical — 
chers, 
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chers, that he believed he ſhould certainly recover, even when the phyſicians 
deſpaired of his life. I tell you (cried he) with emotion, I ſhall not die of 
this diſtemper : favourable anſwers have been returned by heaven, not only 
eto my own ſupplications, but likewiſe to thoſe of the godly, who carry on a 
«© more intimate correſpondence with the Lord.” Upon a faſt · day, appointed 
on account of his diſtemper, the miniſters thanked God for the undoubted 
pledges they had received of the protector's recovery. 

XXI. Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances his ſymptoms became more and 
more violent, and the phyſicians declared the next fit would put a period to 
his life, Then the council ſent a deputation to know his pleaſure with regard 
to the ſucceſſion. ' He was almoſt inſenſible, when they asked if it was his 
pleaſure that his eldeſt ſon Richard ſhould ſucceed him in the protectorſhip; 
and all the anſwer he could make was a fimple affirmative. He expired on the 
third day of September, the anniverſary of the victories he had obtained at 
Dunbar and Worceſter ; and his death was rendered remarkable by one of the 
molt yiolent tempeſts which had blown in the memory of man, as if nature had 
intended to celebrate the fate of ſuch an extraordinary perſon. Cromwell died 
in the fifty · ninth year of his age, leaving all Europe in aſtoniſhment at the in- 
cidents of his fortune. We have already obſerved that he was deſcended of a 
good family in Huntingdonſhire. His father died while he was young; but 
his mother ſurvived his elevation to the protectorſnip. She was a virtuous 
woman, of the name of Stuart, and faid to be related to the royal family. Oliver 
was of a robuſt make and conſtitution, and his aſpe& was manly though 

 clowniſh. His education extended no farther than a ſuperficial knowledge of the 
Latin tongue: but he inherited great talents from nature; though they were ſuch 
as he could not have exerted to advantage at any other juncture than that of a 
civil war inflamed by religious. conteſts. His character was formed from an 
amazing conjunction of enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and ambition. He was poſſeſſed 
of courage and reſolution that overlooked all danger, and ſaw no difficulty. He 
dived into the characters of mankind with —_— ſagacity; while he con- 
cealed his own purpoſes under the impenetrable ſhield of diſſimulation. He recon- 
ciled the moſt atrocious crimes to the moſt rigid notions of religious obligation. 
From the ſevereſt exerciſe of devotion he relaxed into the moſt ludicrous and idle 
buffoonery. He preſerved: the dignity and diſtance of his character in the midſt 
of the coarſeſt familiarity . He was cruel and tyrannical from policy; juſt and 
| tem- 


* When he had a point to carry in the army, 
he condeſcended to take corporals and ſerjeants 
to his bed, where he plied them with religious 
exerciſe and diſcourſe. Among his friends he 
jeſted and compoſed doggrel rhimes. At a meet- 
ing of the republican chiefs, and the general of- 
ficers, to concert the model of a free govern- 
ment, Cromwell, by way of joke, threw a cuſhion 
at the head of Ludlow, who returned the com- 

liment, and chaced him down ſtairs. In fign- 


ing the king's ſentence, he in a frolic beſmeared 


the face of Harry Martin with ink, and Martin 
bedaubed him in the ſame manner. He fre- 
quently invited his inferior officers to entertain- 


ments, and when the diſhes were ſet upon the 
table, a number of ſoldiers would ruſh in and 
carry off the victuals. There was no ſplendour 


or maguificence in his court, which the nobility 


diſdained to honour with their 1 : but his 


oeconomy was well regulated: all the per- 
ſons he employed at home and abroad, weremen 
of uncommon ability, and ated with ſurpriſing 
ſpirit for the honour of the nation. te inter- 
poſed fo effectually in favour of the proteſtants in 
the valley, of Lucerne, and thoſe of Niſmes and 
Languedoc, who were in actual rebellion ** 


their princes, and in imminent danger of being 


extirpated, at the inſtigation of the pope, that 
pad 2 they 
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temperate from inclination: perplexed and deſpicable in his diſcourſe; clear 
and conſummate in his deſigns: ridiculous in his reveries; reſpectable in his 
conduct: in a word, the ſtrangeſt compound of villainy and virtue, baſeneſs 


and magnanimity, iabfurdity and good ſenſe, that we find upon record in the 


annals of mankind. | 
1 $ XXII. Immediately after the deceaſe of Cromwell the council aſſembled ; 
anc, 


in conſequence of his laft will, elected his ſon Richard protector of the com- 
monwealth. This election was notified to the mayor of London, and next 
day he was proclaimed in that city and in Weſtminſter. Far from meeting 
with oppoſition, he in a little time received addreſſes from the different 
counties and corporations of England, congratulating him upon his ſucceſſion, 
which they promiſed to ſupport with life and fortune. After having been in- 
ſtalled, and taken the oath, he, in order to ſecure the attachment of general 
Monk, who had rendered himſelf abſolute in Scotland, ſent thither that offi- 


of the oppoſite 


was but little 


_ doublet. That he might not 
his ſublime meditations, he wandered in woods, 


they were pardoned and reſtored to all their pri- 
vileges ; while his holineſs trembled at the me- 
naces of the protector, who gave him to under- 
ſtand, that his fleet ſhould viſit Civita Vecchia, 
in ſuch a manner that Rome would reſound with 


the noiſe of the Britiſh cannon. Cromwell was 
merit. He 


not altogether inſenſible to lit 

a penſion to archbiſhop Uſher, though 
party : he retained Andrew Mar- 
vel in his ſervice; he careſſed Waller, to whom 


he was related. He gave one hundred pounds a 


to the profeſſor of divinity at Oxford ; and 


year 
the celebrated John Milton was his ſecretary for 


the Latin tongue; though his immenſe genius 
— even to his employers; for 
he is mentioned by Whitelocke as an obſcure 
blind man, very unfit for his office. z 
Clarendon, Whitelocke, Ludlow, Bates. 
This age likewiſe produced Sir William Da- 
venant, Sir John Denham, and Cowley, who, 
though indifferent poets, acquired a good ſhare 
of reputation. The republican ſpirit of the times 
gave birth to the Oceana of Harrington, con- 
taining the plan of an ideal commonwealth ; and 
the controverſies and abſurdities that deformed 


religion, encouraged Hobbes to write and publiſh 


his Leviathan. 
Among the ſets produced in the reign of 
Charles, one of the moſt remarkable was that of 


the 3 which was founded by George Fox, 
the 


of a weaver at Drayton in Lancaſhire. 
This enthufiaſt was bound apprentice to a ſhoe- 
maker ; but, having a turn to ſpiritual contem- 
plations, he quitted this mechanical profeſſion, 
and ftrolled about the country in a leathern 
interrupted in 


lodged in hollow trees, and read the Bible 
without ceaſing. At length he believed himſelf 
inſpired, and n to diſregard the ſcripture as 
a dead letter. He now aſſumed the character of 
an apoſtle ; and, returning to the world, exerted 


his talents in making proſelytes. The fanati- 
ciſm of the times aſſiſted his endeavours, in which 
he met with extraordi ſucceſs. He and 
his diſciples were ſeized with ſuch violent tranſ. 
rts of enthuſiaſm, as threw them into contor- 
ons, .and univerſal trepidation, from whence 
they derived the name of quakers. 'Their pe- 
culiarities in manners and —— are ſo well 
known as to need no deſcription. They were 
ſeverely perſecuted, conſined in priſons and mad 
houſes, reviled, ſcourged, and ſet in the pillory; 
but they ſuffered with ſuch patience and equani- 
mity, as excited the admiration of mankind. 
They renounced all rites and ceremonies of re- 
ligion; and pretended to be directed by the im- 
mediate illumination of the ſpirit. One of this 


ſect periſned in attempting to faſt forty days, as 


Chriſt faſted in the wilderneſs. A female quaker 
appeared naked in a church before Cromwell 
the protector, ſaying, ſhe was moved by the ſpirit 
to appear as a ſign to the people. A good num- 
ber believing that the renovation of all * 
had commenced, threw away their cloaths as ſu- 
perfluities. James Naylor fancied himſelf the 
ſaviour of the \.orld : he pretended to raiſe a 

on-from the dead: he made a public entry 
into Briſtol, mounted on a horſe, while his diſ- 
ciples ſpread their garments before him, crying, 
«« Hoſanna to the higheſt! holy, holy, is = 


„ Lord God of Sabbaoth.” When examined 


by the magiſtrate, he made no other anſwer to 
all queſtions, but this, Thou haſt ſaid it.” 
They condemned him to be ſet on the pillory ; 


he was ſcourged, branded in the face, and a red 


hot iron thruſt through his tongue. Theſe in- 
flictions he bore with patience, nay, even with 
exultation; but, when he was confined to Bride- 
well, kept to hard labour, fed upon bread and 
water, and debarred the company of his diſciples, 
his illufions vaniſhed ; and, being diſmiſſed as 


an ordinary man, he returned to his original oc- 
cupation. Hume. 
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cer's brother-in-law Clarges, with aſſurances of friendſhip and regard. Monk 
received them with profeſſions of acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion. - As Richard 

had condeſcended to aſk his advice, he counſelled him to employ none but pious | 
and moderate miniſters in the church; to hinder the officers from caballing 

together; and exert his endeavours to make himſelf maſter of the army. He 

had no reaſon to doubt the affection of the troops, inaſmuch as every regiment 

in the ſervice had, in addreſſes, aſſured him of their inviolable attachinent. 

Mean while he expended a conſiderable ſum of money; on- the funeral of his 

father, who was. magnificently interred in the chapel of Henry VII. among the 

Kings and princes of England. The parties were grown ſo reſtleſs and head- - 
_ ſtrong before the protector's death, that he himſelf with. all his power and ca- 

pacity, could hardly keep them in ſubjection. Much leſs could they be go- 

verned by Richard, who had nothing active in his diſpoſition, no talents for 

buſineſs, no knowledge of government, no acquaintance with the army, no 

ambition of power, no importance of character. The general aſſent to his 
ſucceſſion was no other than a temporary acquieſcence, until each party could 
concert its meaſures, and act effectually for its own intereſt. 

- $ XXUI. The new protector, that his power might have the proper ſanction, 
convoked a parliament for the three kingdoms, conſiſting, like the laſt, of two 
houſes ;. and in the mean time conſulted with his particular friends, about 

means for keeping his council and army in dependence upon his authority. 


His confederates were men in civil employments, who, without conſidering . 


the change of circumſtances, adviſed him to ſupport to its full extent, the au- 
thority which he inherited from his father, and the plan of government 
he had eſtabliſhed. His uncle Deſborough was a-republican, and his brother. 
Fleetwood an enthuſiaſtic millenarian, conſequently both averſe to the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon. Fleetwood was the idol of the army, which Ri- 
chard diſobliged by the promotion of ſome officers againſt whom they enter- - 
tained a diſlike. Lambert and Ludlow, with many other officers whom Oliver 
had laid aſide, came forth from their retreats, and began to cabal againſt the pro- 
tector. Some of his diſguiſed enemies perſuaded him that it would be his in- 
tereſt to aſſemble a good number of officers at London, to overawe the de- 
liberations of the parliament, in caſe it ſhould prove refractory. He fell into 
the ſnare, and ordered all the officers that could be ſpared from their regiments 


to repair to London. Theſe conſtituted a numerous aſſembly, which met 


frequently, and aſſumed the name of The great council of. the army.” 


Being actuated by Deſborough and his aſſociates, they preſented a petition to | 
the protector, demanding that no member of the army ſhould be ſubject to 


the civil magiſtrate ; and that the officers ſhould enjoy the privilege. of 


chuſing their own general. Richard, ſhocked at their preſumption, rejected 


their requeſts, and even threatened to diſmiſs them from the ſervice, ſhould 
they make ſuch extravagant propoſals for the future. Their directors en- 
couraged this petition, on purpoſe that the officers might ſuffer. a repulſe, 


which would provoke their reſentment ; and they were not diſappointed in 


their expectation. 


$ XXIV. When the parliament met on the twenty-ſeventh day of January, 


they called in queſtion the right which the Scots and Iriſh arrogated, in ſend- 
ing members to the houſe ; and, like their predeceſſors, they began to examine 
| | 2 
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the 3 che ocher iouſe. After tedious debates, it was agreed by a 
majority votes, that tile other houſe ſhould ſubſiſt; and the Scortith and 
Irin members fit in parlament. Then they paſſed an act, confirming Richard's 
title of protector. In the mean time the council of officers preſented another 
ition, demanding that Fleetwood ſhould be appointed general of the army. 

he protector anfwered this with uncommon acrimony, and ordered them to 


return to their quarters. The commons, dreading their deſigns, voted that no 
council of officers ſhould be held during the ſeffion of parliament ; and that 


no perſon ſhould be permitted to exerciſe an employment in the army, until 


after he ſhould have taken an oath that he would not interrupt the deliberations 


of the commons. Bnt theſe votes were rejected by the other houſe, compoſed 
chiefly of officers; and the council were continued, without any regard to the 


orders of the protector, who had now loſt all authority, and brought his ad- 


miniftration into contempt. On the twerity-fecond day of April, he was be- 
leaguered in Whitehall by a body of officers ; and Deſborough penetrating to 
his apartment with an armed retinue, demanded, in the name of the army, 


that he would diſſolve the parliament. He was obliged to comply with their 


defire; and, as the commons had adjourned the houfe for three days, he diſ- 
ſolved them by proclamation. _ ve 5 3 
SXXV. The officers reſolved to ſettle the government, without taking the leaſt 
notice of Richard, who was now conſidered as a private perſon. They elected 
Fleetwood for their general ; reftored Lambert, Ludlow, and the other officers 


- whom Oliver had diſmiſſed ; and broke five colonels, who had adviſed Richard 


to ſupport the parliament. Theſe were Ingoldſby, Goffe, Whalley, lord Fal- 
conbridge, and Howard afterwards earl of Carlile. The council of officers 


always met at Wallingford-houſe, which belonged to Fleetwood, whom they 


ſeemed deſirous of raiſing to the protectorſhip: but Lambert, who was a man 
of deep deſign and afpiring ambition, reſolved to counterwork the intereſt of 
Fleetwood by private cabals, while he cajoled him to his face with the moſt flat - 
tering expreſſions of friendſhip and veneration. For this purpoſe he employed 
colonel Lilburne to intrigue among the independents of the army, who ab- 


horred the prote&orſhip. A great number of thefe being inferior officers, 


aſſembled at St. James's, to conſult about the regulation of the government; 
there they began to extol the adminiſtration of the independent parliament, which 
had brought their king to the ſcaffold, and deſtroyed the conſtitution of their 
country. They were joined by Ludlow, countenanced by Sir Henry Vane, 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and all the tribe of republicans, anabaptiſts, millenarians, 
and other fanatics that ſwarmed in the army. In a word, they became ſo 
powerful, that the council of Wallingford-houſe thought proper to join them 
in „the good old cauſe :” fo they termed the re-eſtabliſhment of that rem- 
nant which Oliver had fo diſgracefully diſmiſſed. Before this union of the 
officers took effect, thoſe of Wallingford-houſe, in a conference with Vane, 
Haſlerig, Scot, Solway, and other members of the old parliament, had inſiſted 
upon their being ſecured by an act of indemnity ; but were obliged to reft 


_ contented with a verbal promiſe, by which thoſe members engaged to uſe their 


endeavours for that purpoſe. All theſe ſteps being taken, Lambert, accom- 
panied by a great number of officers, repaired to the houſe of Lenthal, who 
had been ſpeaker in the long parliament, and prefented him with a declaration 
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of the military council, by which he and the other members were invited to 


_ Tre-aſſemble. Accordingly, on the eighth day of May, they met in the houſe, 
to the number of two and forty ;. and the preſbyterian members, who had 
been formerly excluded, attempted to reſume their ſeats; but they would not 
admit of fuch troubleſome aſſociates ; and the army ſupported them in the 
renunciation of thoſe members. This aſſembly was ſo hated for their former 
tyranny, that the people in general could not help deriding them under the de- 
nomination of the rump ;** in alluſion to their being the moſt inconſiderable 
and ignoble part of the parliament. | | | 


© $XXVI. The firſt ſtep taken by them, was to tamper. with the officers 


under Monk in Scotland, while they ſent thither Clarges to (perſuade him to 
acknowledge the new government. They knew he hated them in his heart; 
but ſuch was his influence among the troops, and the whole Scottiſh people, 
by whom he was generally beloved for his impartial and mild adminiſtration, 


that the parliament would not venture to deprive him of his office. The change 


of government vas ſo ſudden and unexpected, thattMonk had not time to regulate 
his conduct; and when he began to ſound his officers, he found them already 


prepoſſeſſed by letters from their friends in London. He therefore acquieſced : 
in the authority of his new maſters. Immediately after the parliament reaſſem- 
bled, Lambert preſented an addreſs in the name of the general council of officers, 


petitioning, That they would paſs an act of indemnity in favour of thoſe who 


had been inſtrumental in the late changes of government: That all chriſtians | 
ſhould be indulged with liberty of conſcience, except papiſts, prelatiſts, and li- 


bertines: That all cavaliers ſhould be for ever excluded from the magiſtracy 


or public employments of any kind: That meaſures ſhould be taken to pre- 
vent the danger from the power's being too long veſted in one parliament: 
That they would confirm lord Charles Fleetwood in the office of general in 


chief of all the land- forces belonging to the commonwealth : That the legiſ- 
lative denke e reſide in a repreſentative of the people; and the executive 


part of government be intruſted to a council of ſtate, compoſed of able, pious, 
and faithful members: That they would diſcharge the debts of his highneſs 


Richard Cromwell; and grant ſuitable penſions for him and his mother, 


that poſterity might ſee the great reſpect they payed to the memory of their 


renowned general Oliver Cromwell, to which the ſtate had owed ſuch ſignal 
obligations. The © parliament thanked the - officers for their affection to the 
public; though they did not at all reliſh ſome articles ef their addreſs. They 


deteſted the family of Cromwell; but they were afraid of diſobliging their 
__ conſtituents. A deputation from their houſe waited upon Richard, to know 
whether or not he acquieſced in the change of government; and he ſignified 
his ſubmiſſion in writing. Nevertheleſs, they refuſed to pay the debt which he 
had contracted for his father's funeral; but they aceommodated him with two 


thouſand pounds, and ordered him to leave Whitehall in ſix days. 


XXVII. They appointed Fleetwood commander in chief; but, limited 
his commiſſion to one year; they ordained, that all commiſſions ſhould be 


ſigned by the ſpeaker of the houſe; they voted, That Ireland ſhould be go- 


verned by commiffioners appointed in parliament ; and recalled Henry Crom 


well to London. He obeyed the order with a good grace, though he might 


have given them abundance of trouble; for, he had great influence among the 
troops 
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troops in that kingdom; and was beloved by the people for his mild and up- 
right adminiſtration. The parliament dreading the power of the ſuperior of- 
ficers, a good number of whom they knew were averſe to their government, 


began to new-model the army. The committee ſor examining commiſſions, 


caſhiered many officers whom they ſuſpected; and filled their places with 
others, in whom they could confide. They would have practiſed the ſame 


method with the troops under Monk; but, he was no ſooner appriſed of their 
intention, than he wrote letters to the parliament, complaining of their deſign 
to ſap his authority; and hinting, that it would not be for their intereſt to drive 
him to extremity. They did not think it prudent to quarrel with an officer of 


his ability, at the head of twelve thouſand veterans, ſupported by the whole 


Scottiſh nation; and therefore, they recalled the commiſſions they had 
granted. They continued the tax of five and thirty thouſand pounds a-month, 
which had been impoſed by the parliament during Oliver's protectorſnip. They 
appointed commiſſioners for the civil government of Ireland ; and beſtowed 
the chief command of the forces in that kingdom upon Edmund Ludlow, an 
experienced officer and rigid republican. 
" $XXVII. Having received intimation-of a deſign in favour of the king, 
they ordered all cavaliers to quit London. This ſtep was not unneceſſary. 
Charles had impowered commiſſioners to treat with thoſe, who, though they 
had acted againſt his father or himſelf, were now willing to return to their 
duty. Theſe agents had met with extraordinary ſucc 4 The people were 
ſick of a tyranny eſtabliſhed by two and forty independents, the deſpicable rem- 
nant of thoſe who had enſlaved their country ; and they were as much diſguſted 
with an army of fanatics and hypocrites, who, on pretence of extending the 
kingdom of Chrift, had proſecuted their own ſelfiſh purpoſes, and committed 
the moſt flagrant acts of inſolence, cruelty, and oppreſſion. The preſbyterians 
were no friends to monarchy, unleſs curtailed of almoſt all its prerogatives ; bur, 
they were ſtill more averſe to the independents, and eagerly ſought the 
ruin of that deteſted party, even though at the expence of ſeeing the royal 
family reſtored. They therefore reſolved to co-operate with the cavaliers. 
Colonel Mordaunt reſolved to hazard his life once more for the ſervice of 
his ſovereign. He projected a plan for ſurpriſing at one time Glouceſter, Lyme, 
Plymouth, Exeter, and Cheſter. The ſcheme was approved by the king, who 
Tepaired in ſecret to St. Malo, that he might be at hand, in caſe the enterprize 
ſhould ſucceed. But, the whole deſign was defeated by the treachery. of Sir 
Richard Willis, who imparted it to Thurloe, by whom it was communicated to the 
council of ſtate. The militia of the different counties was immediately put into 
the hands of officers upon whom the parliament could depend; and ſuch other pre- 
cautions taken as rendered the execution of the ſcheme altogether impracticable. 
was taken in attempting to ſurpriſe Glouceſter ; but he eſcaped from 
his keepers : lord Willoughby and Horatio Townſhend were arreſted on -the 
road to the weſtern counties. Sir George Booth, with five hundred men, actu- 
ally took poſſeſſion of Cheſter, and publiſhed a declaration againſt the tyranny 
of the parliament, without mentioning the king's name. He was joined by 
Sir Thomas Middleton ; but, Lambert marching againſt them with adetachment 
of the army, by order of the commons, they were quickly routed, Sir George 
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Booth eſcaped from the field; but he was afterwards diſcovered in woman's | 


attire; and: conveyed to the Tower of London. 


„S XXIX. This victory inſpited the parliament with ſuch extraordinary cou- 
rage, that they ventured to c firm the alterations they had formerly made in 


Monk's army: and this officer was ſo much offended, that in a letter to the 
22 he demanded his diſmiſſion; but, his brother - in- law Dr. Clarges uſed 

arguments with Lenthal, that it was never communicated to the parlia- 
ment. The conduct of Monk was ſo myſterious at this juncture, that one 
would be apt to think he had not yet determined in what manner he ſhould 
act. The partiſans of the king took it for granted, that he ſecretly favoured 
the royal cauſe ; and, upon that ſuppoſition, ſent his own brother, who was a 
clergyman and. royaliſt, with propoſals in favour. of his ſovereign : but, he 


dechned treating on the ſubject, and behaved towards his brother with i impene - 


trable reſerve and ſeeming indifference. 

$ XXX. The principal officers at London perceiving that the intention of 
the parliament was to enſlave the army, held ſeveral conferences, to concert 
meaſures for preventing the execution of this deſign; and their deliberations 


were ſtill influenced by Lambert, though he was then quartered in the north of 


England. Knowing that the inferior officers of the troops about London 
were devoted to the parliament, he tampered with thoſe under his command ſo 


ſucceſsfully, that they were prevailed upon to ſign a petition to parliament, | 


demanding, That they would comply with the contents of the addreſs formerly 


preſented by the council of Wallingford-houſe : That they would eſtabliſh ge - 
neral Fleetwood in his command, which, according to his preſent commiſſion, | 
would expire in a few months: That Lambert ſhould be appointed lieutenant- 


general, Deſborough general of the cavalry, and Monk general of the N 


That they would take vengeance on thoſe communities which had aſſiſted 
enemy in the late inſurrections; and regulate the corporations in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to exclude from the magiſtracy all but ſuch as had expreſſed their 
affection for a commonwealth. This petition, dated at Derby, was commu- 


nicated to Fleetwood for his approbation, before it ſhould be preſented to par- 


liament; but, Sir Arthur Haſlerig having received intimation of their ſcheme, 
communicated his intelligence to the houſe. Fleetwood being interrogated 


upon this ſubject, owned the deſign; and three officers who brought it to 


town, delivered a copy of the petition to the ſpeaker. The houſe having 


taken the ſubſtance of it into deliberation, voted, That to have other officers 


than thoſe appointed by parliament, would be uſcleſs, chargeable; and danger- 


ous to the commonwealth. 


-$ XXXI. Notwithſtanding this wark of diſapprobation, the officers drew- 


up another addreſs, which was preſented to Deſborough! In this, though they 


_ profeſſed adherence to the parliament, they — of miſrepreſentations; 
and in many articles ſupported the petition from Derby. They alſo demanded, 


That the arrears of the army ſhould. be payed: That proviſion ſhould be made 
for maimed ſoldiers, widows, and orphans :- That no officer ſhould be caſhiered 
but by the ſentence of a court-martial, except in caſe of reduction: and, I hat 
none ſhould be admitted but ſuch as were examined and found duly qualified. 
The houſe was extremely diſſatisfied at the nature of this addreſs; but, being 
in no condition to act with a high hand, they thanked the petitioners for this 
Vor. 8 Eee expreſſion 


Clarendon, 
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expreſſion, of their affection and fidelity; and gave them to underſtand, that 
the parliament had already begun to take meaſures for the ſatisfaction of the 
army. Nevertheleſs, having received letters from Monk, filled with pro- 
feſſions of attachment and ſubmiſſion, they ventured to anſwer every diſtinct 
article of the petition, in a different ſtile. Fhey declared, That the officers had 


complained without cauſe; and, That the parliament did not think themſelves 


obliged to give an account of their conduẽt. The officers now thought they 
could not recede with ſafety; and they reſolved either to ſubdue or diſſolve the 
parliament. For this purpoſe Lambert approached London with his brigade; 
and the houſe paſſed an act, declaring all thoſe guilty of high-treaſon who 
ſhould raiſe money on the ſubject, without the conſent of parliament. Having 
received aſſurances from Monk, that he would ſupport them, and was already 
on his march from Scotland, they caſhired Lambert, Deſborough; and ſome + 
other officers who had ſigned the petition; revoked Fleetwood's commiſſion, 
and appointed commiſſioners to govern the army for a limited time: bur, the 
army payed no regard to theſe reſolutions. The council of ftate ſent for two 
regiments, commanded by officers in whom they could confide, to take up their 
quarters in. Weſtminſter,” and guard the parliament; but Lambert entering 


London with four regiments, took poſſeſſion of all the avenues to the par- 


lament, on the thirteenth day of October, reconducted the ſpeaker to his 
own houſe, and excluded the members. At night, the two regiments that were 
well affected to the parliament, retired from their poſts, which were immediately 
occupied by Fleetwood: next day the malecontents caſhiered the officers of 
thoſe two regiments, and filled up their places with others, whom the ſoldiers 
recehred wahot hyfltations 7 to ae 
SXXXIL Having thus ſeized the adminiſtration into their own hands, they 
formed a council of ten, to provide for the moſt preſſing occaſions of the com- 
monwealth. They choſe Fleetwood for their general, Lambert for their lieu- 
tenant, and Deſborough for general of the cavalry. A council of ſeven was 


impowered to diſtribute commiſſions 3- and the ſevereſt diſcipline was obſerved. 


They ſent colonel Cobbet to-Monk, that he might endeavour” to engage that 
officer in their party; but, ſhonle his remonſtranees prove ineffectual, he had 
inſtructions to ſeduce his troops, and, if poſlible, arreſt his perſon. Dr. Clarges 
did not fail to make Monk previouſly acquainted with Cobbet's commiſſion. Dur- 
ing this anarchy that prevailed in England, the king ſet out for Fontarabia, that 
he might be preſent at the treaty which was now brought upen the carpet, for 


a 2 pacifcation between France and Spain; but, before he reached St. John de 


Luz, the peace of the Pyrenees was concluded. Don Lewis de Haro prime- 
miniſter of Spain, received him with great hoſpitality: he even preſented him 
with a ſum of money; but, cardinal Mazarine refuſed to fee him, that he 
might give no umbrage to the parliament of England; and Charles returned to 
Bruſſels. | On the twenty-ſixth day of October, the council of officers ap- 
pointed a committee of ſafety, in which they veſted the power of the adminiſ- 
tration. The principal members were Fleetwood, Deſporough, Lambert, 
Ludlow, and Sir Henry Vane, who though a member of parliament, had lately 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the army. At the ſame time, the officers publiſhed'a 
declaration, annulling the late orders of parliament; and declaring, that far 


from ſetting up a military government, they had eſtabliſhed a committee of 


ſafety, 
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ſafety, which was injoined to deliberate and propoſe a form of legiſlature, that 
ſhould be proper to maintain the liberties of the ſubject, and the happineſs of 
the commonwealth, without king, fingle governor, or houſe of peers. mn 


$ XXXIII. Monk had by this time, in all probability, reſolved to fol- | 


low the dictates of his affection to the royal family. He expected to be 
joined by the preſbyterians, who had been ſeverely oppreſſed by the indepen- 
dents: he was aſſured of the cavaliers; and did not doubt of being able to 

ain over part of the army in England; but, he found it neceſſary to act with 
Tectely and circumſpection, and proceed for ſome time under colour of re-eſta- 
bliſhing the parliament. He aſſembled his troops from the different parts of 
Scotland; diſmiſſed ſome officers whom he knew averſe to his deſigns ; impri- 
ſoned Cobbet in the caſtle of Edinburgh; found means to ſecure the town of 
Berwick in his intereſt; and demanded of the Scots an extraordinary ſupply for 
the purpoſes of his expedition. During theſe preparations, Clarges arrived in 
Scotland with propoſals for a treaty between. him and the committee of ſafety. 
By the advice of this gentleman, he conſented to a negotiation, in order to 
gain time; and ſent three of his officers, namely, Wilkes, Cloberry, and Knight, 
as commiſſioners to treat with the committee, though they were expreſsly or- 
dered to ſtart fuch obſtacles as would protract the negotiation. They found 


Lambert at York. with a body of forces, to oppoſe the progreſs of Monk, 


whom he hated as a rival in military fame and preferment. He ſaid, he was 


ſufficiently authoriſed to treat with them; but, when they demanded the reſto- 
ration of the parliament, he owned he had no inſtructions on that article; and 


they proceeded to London, where the committee immediately aſſented to all 
their propoſals. The treaty was accordingly ſigned on the fifteenth day of 
November; both fides engaging to act vigorouſly in oppoſition to Charles 
Stuart. | | 1 * 

$ XXXIV. Monk was chagrined at the precipitation of his deputies; and 
delayed ratifying the treaty, on pretence that they had deviated from their in- 
ſtructions. From this circumſtance the committee ſuſpected his deſign. The 
members of the parliament who had compoſed the council of ſtate, aſſembling 
privately, expedited a commiſſion, appointing Monk commander in chief of all 


the forces in England, Scotland, and. Ireland. The governor of Portſmouth 


admitted into the place, Haſlerig, Morley, and Walton; and declared for the 
parliament. - A detachment of the army ſent thither by the committee to block 
up the town, abandoned their officers, and joined the governor, Their exam- 
ple was followed by another body of troops, detached on the ſame fervice : 
while vice-admiral Lawſon publicly eſpouſed the parhament's intereſt ; and 
failed into the river Thames to overawe the committee and their adherents. 
Lambert informed of theſe tranſactions, ſent a regiment to the afliſtance of 
his friends in London; but when they arrived at St. Alban's, they revolted to 
the parliment : Haflerig, Walton, and Morley, began their march for London, 
at the head of thoſe very troops which had abandoned their leaders. Such a 
concurrence of diſaſters, intirely broke the ſpirit of the committee, They durſt 
not aſſemble the army, for fear of ſeeing more dangerous inſtances of defec- 
tion; and they took no precautions for their own defence. Whitelocke adviſed 
Fleetwood either to put himſelf at the head of the army, or effect an accommoda- 
tion with the king. He ſeemed to fb this laſt part of the alternative; but 
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his colleagues conſented to the reſtoration of the parliament, and gps the 
authority they had uſurped. |. Qn-zhe/twenty-ſixth day of December, the mem- 
hers aſſembling, appointed a committee for governing the army in, their name 
and under their direction: then they ſent expreſs orders to Lambert, to diſtri- 
bute his forces into quarters; but, they had already, upon the news of the revo- 
lution at London, confined their general, who was ſent priſoner to the Tower of 
London: Sir Harry Vane and ſome other members, who joined the army, 
were likewiſe confined to their own houſes. ts US 
S XXXV. Monk having received a ſupply of thirty thouſand, pounds from 
the Scots, and taken proper precautions for maintaining the peace of. that 
kingdom, entered England on the ſecond day of January. In a few days he 
received a letter from the ſpeaker, informing him of the parliament's being 
reſtored, thanking him for his good intentions, and giving him to underſtand 
that he might ſave himſelf the trouble of coming to London, as they were al- 
ready in quiet poſſeſſion of their authority. Notwithſtanding this intimation, 
he proceeded on his march, pretending that he would reduce the mutinous 
army to obedience under the legiſlative power. Lord Fairfax, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of York, that it might not fall into the hands of the committee 
of ſafety, admitted Monk without heſitation, and they frequently conferred 
together; ſo that, in all probability, Monk acted in concert with the preſby- 
rerian party, of which Fairfax was the chief. Notwithſtanding Monk's diſ- 
ſimulation, the members of the rump were too ſagacious not to perceive that 
he certainly had ſome ſecret deſign which he induſtriouſly concealed from their 
knowledge : but, whether it was to follow the footiteps of Oliver Cromwell, 
or to reſtore the king, they could not yet determine. They eſtabliſhed. a 
council of ſtate, . compoſed of nine and twenty members, of which Monk was 
one. They ordered each to take an oath, renouncing the title of Charles Stuazt, 
| n to the parliament and commonwealth, and engaging to 
oppoſe re-eſtabliſhment of a ſingle governor and houſe of peers. Then 
they ſent Scot and Robinſon, as their deputies, under pretence of doing honour 
to Monk, though, in effect, they were intended as ſpies upon his conduct. 
They met him at Leiceſter, where he, that very day, in their preſence, received 
an addreſs from the city of London, exhorting him to reſtore the members 
whom the independents had expelled from parliament before the late king's 
trial. Scot interrupted the deputy from London, while he recited this petition, 
and ſaid, it tended to the deſtruction of a republican parliament. Neverthe- 
leſs, Monk received it gracioufly : and many other addreſſes to the ſame pur - 
- poſe were preſented to him, in his march from Scotland. To theſe he made no 
other anſwer, than that he would communicate their contents to the pariiament : 
he was ſtill under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of diſſembling, leſt the commons 
and army ſhould unite for his deſtruction. Ts AHI en 
$ XXXVI. When he reached St. Alban's, he ſent a letter to the houſe, de- 
firing they would order the regiments that were in London to quit that city, and 
make way for his troops, as he could not think it proper for thoſe men who had 
been ſo lately in rebellion, to reſide in the ſame place with his ſoldiers, who were 
devoted to the ſervice of the parliament : at the ſame time he forwarded a plan 
tor the diſpoſition of his on troops in London, and aſſigned quarters in W 
2 neignh- 
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neighbourhood for thoſe which ſhould march out at his approach. 'This de- 
mand increaſed the ſuſpicion of the houſe 3 but they were fain to comply with 
his directions. On the third day of February he entered London in triumph; 
at the head of his army, and repaired to the council of ſtate, where the oath of 
abjuration being tendered to him, he defired time to conſider ; obſerving that 
_ ſtrong objections had been made to it in parliament. ' They refuſed to admit him 
as a member on any other terms, and he withdrew. '-On the ſixth, he was in- 
troduced into the houſe: of commons by Scot and Robinſon, a chair of velvet 
being placed within the bar; the ſpeaker ſolemnly thanked him, in the name of 
the parliament, for his great ſervices, and defired him to be ſeated. 'He- declined 
the compliment; and, ſtanding behind the chair, made a ſhort harrangue. 
He ſaid, the peaceable reſtoration of the parliament was not one of the ſmalleſt 
bleflings which God had conferred upon this poor nation. He expreſſed his 
joy that God had been pleaſed to make him, in ſome meaſure, an inſtrument to 
bring about that bleſſed event. He acknowledged his own unworthineſs and 
their generoſity. He told them, that he had received a great number of ad- 
dreſſes, expreſſing the deſire of a free parliament : that the excluded members 
ſhould be reftored without the impoſition of oaths; and the time fixed for an- 
other general election. He obſerved, that the fewer oaths they impoſed,” they 
would the ſooner bring their work to perfection. He exhorted them to be 
upon their guard againſt cavaliers and fanatics. He recommended the ſettle- 
ment of Ireland and Scotland to their particular care; and, with reſpect to this 
laſt kingdom, preſented. them with a liſt of judges and commiſſioners of ap- 
proved talents and fidelity. * 9 | un 
S XXXVII. The common- council of London, ſuppoſing themſelves per- 
fectly well acquainted with the real deſign of Monk, reſolved to pay no taxes, 
until the 0 members ſhould be replaced. The parliament forthwith 
ordered the general to march into the city, arreſt eleven members of the 
common- council, carry off their chains, and demoliſh. their gates and port-- 
cullices. Monk, in obedience to this order, entered the city with his troops, 
apprehended the eleven common- council- men, and began to deſtroy the gates. 


EET. 


Then he wrote a letter to the parliament, informing them of what he had 


done, and begging they would moderate the ſeverity of their order. The 
'houſe, whether from reſentment to the city, or with a view to prove the ſin- 
cerity of his profeſſions, commanded. him to execute punctually the order he 
had received; and he forthwith obeyed their mandate. After having deprived 
the city of its chains, gates, and portcullices, he marched back to Whitehall, 
of his own accord, leaving the Londoners equally aſtoniſhed and incenſed at 
his proceedings. On that very day, Praiſegod Barebones preſented to parlia- 
ment a petition, ſigned by a great number of perſons, deſiring that every in- 
dividual of the kingdom ſhould be compelled to take the oath of abyuration. 
He met with a gracious reception, and was thanked for his affection to the 
commonwealth. | | 74 0917) ru Dis; 
© $XXXVII. Monk began to think he had extended his diſſimulation too far. 
He ſent his brother Clarg:s to aſſure the mayor, that he would make ample 
reparation for what he had done, and to propoſe a conference with him and 
the common- council. The mayor, afraid of being enſnared by his decent,” re- 
jected the propoſal; neverthelæſs he reſolved to viſit the city once more, at the 


** * 
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| head of his troops... Juſt as he began bis march, he, wiek the concurrence 


of his officers, ſent. a letter to the parſiament, complaining that they had em- 


ployed him in the moſt unpopular ſervice. they could deviſe; that they payed 


too much regard to Lambert, Vane, and ſome other friends to the com- 
mittee of ſafety; that they allowed. Ludlow to ſit in parliament, although he 
ſtood accuſed. of high treaſon by the officers in Ireland; and that they had 
thanked Barebones for having preſented a ſeditious petition. He then poſi» 
tively demanded that, by Friday next, they would iſſue writs for filling the 
vacant places, and make way for the meeting of a free parliament. The 
houſe could no longer doubt of his deſign; yet they voted that he ſhould be 
thanked for his care and concern; and that they ſnould begin without delay to 
take meaſures for his ſatis faction. Scot and Robinſon were ſent to make him 

vainted with this reſolution ; but he had already marched into the city, 
and prevailed with the mayor to afſemble the common-council. He told theſe 
two deputies, that every thing would be well, provided they would obſerve 
the contents of his letter. When this anſwer was reported to the houſe, they 
voted that the command of the army ſhould be veſted in five commiſſioners; 


and they nominated Monk as one of them, though in ſuch a manner, that his 


preſence was not neceſſary to a quorum, Mean while he had effectually ex- 
cuſed himſelf to the magiſtrates of London, by declaring his inviolable regard 
for the city, and communicating the letter he had ſent to the parliament. No- 
thing was now heard but ringing of bells and ſhouts of joy : the populace made 
bonhres in every ſtreet, and roaſted ramps of poultry in deriſion of the par- 
liament. | 


S XXXIX. When Monk was ſummoned to take his place in the council of 


| ſtate, He declined going thither, on pretence that his preſence was neceſſary in 


the city, to keep the inhabitants quiet. He now again received petitions 
from all quarters, for the reſtoration of the ſecluded members; and, after 
ſome fruitleſs conferences between ſome of theſe and the fitting members, he 
reſolved to re-eſtabliſh them by force of arms. Having ſecured the conſent 
of his officers, and exacted a new promiſe from the excluded members, that 
they would call a full and free parliament, he, on the twenty-firft day of Fe- 
bruary, accompanied them to Whitehall; from whence they were conducted, 
with a ſufficient guard, to the parliament-houſe, which they entered, without 
having fent any 32 dare intimation of their purpoſe, Their number was ſo 
the rump, that the chiefs of this laſt party, ſeeing no poſ- 
ſibility of 2 head againſt ſuch oppoſition, thought proper to withdraw, 
and leave the field free to their antagoniſts. Monk ſent circular letters to the 
commanders of all the regiments, informing them of this revolation : he aſ- 
fured them, that the reſtored members were zealous for the intereſt of the army; 
and deſired them to exert all their vigilance in defeating the deſigns which the 
malignants might hatch in favour of Charles Stuart. He' concealed from them 
his real deſign, becauſe they were generally anabaptiſts and republicans, not yet 
ſufficiently prepared for the reſtoration of the royal family. | 
$XL. The parliament annulled all the reſolutions and ordinances which had 


paſſed againſt the excluded members : they releaſed Sir George Booth, and 


all the royaliſts, who were in priſon ; they appointed Monk general in chief 
of all the forces in the three Kingdoms; they repealed the oath-of — 
41 = | h | an 
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end that of fidelity to che eſtabliſhed government without king and houſe of 
ers; ſo that the lords were reſtored to their right of ſitting in parliament. 


399 


hey made great alterations in the militia all over the kingdom : conſtituted Clarendon. 


a council of ſtate, compoſed of one and twenty members, the majority of 
whom were royaliſts; and diſſolved their own aſſembly on the ſeventeenth 
day of March, after having iſſued writs. for à free parliament, to meet on the 
twenty-fifth day of April. But, before their ſeparation, they voted that no 
perſon” ſhould be employed in a military capacity, until after he ſhould 
have acknowledged upon oath the juſtice of the war, which the patlia- 
ment had w againſt the late king; and that none of thoſe who had 
A arms for Charles ſhould be returned as members of the enſuing par- 
ament. 

$XLI. The republicans ſeeing through this diſguiſe, endeavoured to per - 
ſuade Monk to aſſume the ſovereign power, in imitation of Cromwell, chuſing 
to ſubmit to a ſingle chief, rather than expoſe themſelves to the vengeance of 
injured majeſty; but he rejected all their remonſtrances on this ſubject. Then 


= 


Baker. 


Whitelock, 


they inſtigated a good number of officers, who profeſſed their own nr e 


to draw up a declaration, in which they engaged to maintain the republican 
vernment. This was preſented to the Sinus. 7 with a deſire that it might be 
ubſeribed by the whole army. But he firſt excuſed himſelf, alledging that it 
was unneceſſary ; and, when they repeated their importunities, he, in an ab- 
folute tone, forbade them to aſſemble for the future, without his permiſſion. 
Cardinal Mazarine having received intimation that Monk had formed ſome 
A deſign, ordered Bordeaux, the French ambaſſador, to make a tender of 
is ſervices to the general, who civilly declined his offers. Immediately after 
the diſſolution of the parliament, Sir John Greenvill, ſent over by the king, 
had a private audience of Monk, who diſmiſſed him to his maſter, with aſ- 
ſurances of zeal and fidelity to his majeſty's ſervice, as well as with ſome ſa - 
lutary advice, which Charles followed with great punctuality. Mean while 
the general new-modelled his army. Some officers, by his direction, preſented 
him witk an addreſs, in which they promiſed to obey implicitly the orders of 
the enſuing parliament. He approved of this engagement, which he or- 
dered to be ſigned by all the different regiments ; and this furniſhed him with 
a pretence for diſmiſſing all the officers by whom it was rejected. b 
 'FXLIL In the midft of theſe tranſactions, his endeayours had well nigh 
been defeated by an accident : Lambert eſcaped from the Tower, and began 
to aſſemble forces. He was a very active officer, and had acquired great in- 
fluence in the army. Monk knew that a great number of the ſoldiers were 
republicans, and would take the firſt opportunity of oppoſing his meaſures in 
favour of the king. He therefore diſpatched colonel Ingoldſby, with his 
own regiment, againſt Lambert, before he ſhould have time to aſſemble his 
dependents. That officer had taken poſſeſſion of Daventry, with four troops 
of horſe ; but the greater part of them joined Ingoldſby, to whom he himſelf 
ſurrendered, - not without exhibiting marks of puſillanimity, that ill agreed 
with his reputation. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, and Crede, were likewiſe taken 


without oppoſition. The republicans made another effort before the meeting An. Ch.166a, 


of the parliament :' they circulated copies of a feigned letter, dated at Bruſſels, 
importing that the king defired his reſtoration for nothing ſo much as an op- 
6 portunity 
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portunity of being revenged upon his enemies. In oppoſition to this ſtrata- 
gem, which began to produce ſome effect, the nobility and other royaliſts, to 
the number of ſeventy, ſigned a declaration diſavowing ſuch principles, and 


_ proteſting their defire of living peaceably, without ſeeking revenge againſt the 


O 2 * 
authors of their misfortunes. ; 


& XLIII. On the twenty-fifth day of April, the new parliament met in two 
houſes, according to the antient conſtitution ;z and in both the intereſt of the 


royaliſts predominated, notwithſtanding the votes of limitation, to which the 


O 


electors payed no regard. On the ſecond day of their fitting, Sir John Green- 
vill returned from Bruſſels, with the king's commiſſion, conſtituting Monk 
general of all the forces; and a letter from his majeſty, to be communicated 
to the council of ſtate and the officers of the army: but the general excuſed 
himſelf from opening this letter, without the permiſſion of parliament. 
The houſe of commons being adjourned for a few days, Sir John Greenvill 
preſented to the lords a letter from the king, expreſſing his hope that, as they 
were now reſtored to their privileges, they would uſe their endeavours to ap- 
pot the troubles of the kingdom, re-eſtabliſh. his majeſty in the poſſeſſion of 

is juſt prerogatives, reſtore to the parliament its privileges, and to the people 
their liberties. Together with this letter, Greenvill delivered a declaration, 
in which the king promiſed to govern according to the laws of the realm, and 
maigtain the rights of his ſubjects : To paſs an act of indemnity, in favour of 
all thoſe who had ated againſt him or his father, except ſuch as the parlia- 
ment ſhould deem unworthy of pardon : To indulge tender and ſcrupulous 
conſciences with liberty in matters of religion : To leave to the examination of 
parliament the claims of thoſe officers, ſoldiers, and others, who poſſeſſed 
lands to which their titles might be conteſted : To confirm all theſe articles 
by act of parliament ; To ſatisfy the army under general Monk, with re- 
ſpe& to their arrears; and receive the officers and ſoldiers into his ſervice, 
in the ſame rank and with the ſame appointments, which they then en- 
joyed. | EG 2 5 r 
1 XLIV. This declaration was no ſooner read, than the lords voted that, 
according to the antient conſtitution of England, the government ought to be 
veſted in a king, lords, and commons. The ſame declaration, with another 
letter, being delivered to the lower houſe after their adjournment, they con- 
curred with the vote of the lords; and reſolved to preſent the king with fifty 
thouſand pounds, the duke of Vork with ten thouſand, and the duke of 
Glouceſter with half that ſum. Then the two houſes erazed from their re- 
cords all the acts which had paſſed to the prejudice of royalty. The army, 
the navy, and the city of London, prepared addreſſes, congratulating his ma- 
jeſty on his reſtoration, and vowing inviolable fidelity; and theſe were deli- 
vered to Charles by the hands of Clarges. On the eighth day of May, the 
king was proclaimed in London ; and the deputies of the parliament and city 
ſet out on the eleventh for the Hague, where Charles waited their arrival, 
Some preſbyterian miniſters repaired to the ſame place, to teſtify the zeal of 
that ſect for his reſtoration, and ſound his real ſentiments with reſpect to re- 
ligion, He confirmed to them, by word of mouth, the promiſe of liberty of 
conſcience, inſerted in his declaration; but when they exhorted him to aboliſh _ 
the uſe of the common-prayer and the ſurplice in his own chapel, he frankly 
| : told 
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told them, that as he did not intend to reſtrict any perſon in point of religion, 
fo neither would he be reſtricted. He gave audience to the deputics of the 
parliament on the. ſixteenth day of May; and, at the fame time, admiral 
Montague payed his reſpects to his majeſty, accompanied by the principal of- 
ficers of the fleet, who waited his orders at Scheveling : he mc re - 
ceived the compliments of congratulation from the ſtates-general, and em- 
barked on the twenty-third day of the month. On the twenty-ſixth he ar- 
rived at Dover, where he was met by general Monk, whom he embraced with 
the warmeſt affection, honouring him with the appellation of Father. He Clarendon. 
proceeded directly to Canterbury, where he beſtowed the order of the garter Whitelock. 
wu his reſtorer ; and, on the twenty-ninth, which was his birth-day, reached Baker, 
hitehall, through an innumerable multitude of people, who rent the air 
with ſhouts and acclamations. They had been ſo long diſtracted by unrelent- 
ing factions, oppreſſed and alarmed by a ſucceſſion of tyrannies which threa- 
tened national anarchy and deſtruction, that they could not, without extrava- 
t emotions of joy, behold their conſtitution reſtored without bloodſhed ; 
while the king remounted the throne of his anceſtors, and law, order, and 
ſubordination, began to flow quietly in their antient channels, 
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SEVENTH BOOK. 
From the Reſtoration of Charles II. to the Revolution, 


CH AFP} 


$1. Promotions at court. { II. Af of indemnity. $ III. Particular perſons ex- 


cepted. & IV. Liberality of the convention-parliament. Death of the duke of 
Glouceſter. & V. The execution of ten regicides. I VI. Match between the 
princeſs Henrietta and the duke of Orleans. & VII. The king diſſolves the con- 
wention-parliament. & VIII. Inſurrefion by Venner. & IX. Affairs of Scotland. 
$ X. Conference f divines at the Savoy. King's coronation. & XI. Zeal and 
loyalty of the new parliament. & XII. They paſs an extraordinary att, for the pre- 
ſervation of his majeſty*s perſon and government. & XIII. Extrævagant conde- 
ſcenſion of the Scottiſh parliament. Argyle is beheaded. & XIV. Rumours of + 
plots. & XV. Corporation aff. XVI. The king paſſes the aft of uniformity. 
XVII. The king's marriage. Sale of Dunkirk. & XVIII. Execution of Berk- 
ſtead, Cobbet, Okey, and Sir Henry Vane. & XIX. Two thouſand presbyterian 
miniſters reſign their livings. & XX. Six fanatics executed for a conſpiracy. 
$ XXI1. Clarendon's credit begins to decline. & XXII. Charles not remarkable 
for bis gratitude. & XXIII. The parliamenb's averſion to an indulgence in matters 
of religion. & XXIV. Clarendon impeached by the earl of Briſtol. & XXV. Con- 
ſpiracy of the independents. & XXVI. The king's motives for a war with the 
Dutch. S XXVII. Hoſtilities between the Engliſh and Dutch on - the coaſt of 
Guiney. S XXVIII. The ſtates- general ſend an ambaſſador extraordinary 10 
London. & XXIX. The commons vote a very large ſupply for defraying the ex- 
pence of the fleet. The king declares war againſt Holland. & XXX. A ſolemn 
embaſſy arrives from France. & XXXI. The duke of York obtains a victory 
over the Dutch fleet. & XXXII. Unſucceſsful attempt upon the Dutch fleet of 
merchant ſhips in Bergen. & XXXIII. Plague in London. S XXXIV. Five- 
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mile act. & XXV. France declares war againſs England. $XKXVT. A 
furious ſea-engagemont between the” Engliſh and Dutch, in which the latter hava 
the advamuge. & XXXVII. The Dutch fleet defeated by the Engliſh undi: 
prince Rupert and the dure of Albemarls, S XXXVIII. Fire. of London. 
XXXIX. DInputed to the catholics. & XL. Inſurrefion in Scutland. $X LI. 
The parliamsnt begias to abate in its complaiſance for the king. XLII. Con- 


ferences at Breda, & XLIII. The Ditch fleet burns the Engliſh flips in the 
v 


river Medway. S XLIV. Peace of Breda. & XLV. The king reſolves to ſa- 

crifice Clarendon to the murmurs of the nation. S XLVI. The commons 1 

that nobleman of high treaſon. SXLVII. He withdraws himſelf fram the king- 

dam. $ XLVII. Sends an apology to the hauſe of lords; and is baniſhed by att of 
parliament. & XLIX. Triple alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden. 

L. The commons become refrafiory, & LI. Violent diſpute beteween the two bouſes on 
account of Skinner. LI. Treaty between France and Spain at Aiu-la- cha- 


$I. CHARLES II. was in the thirtieth year of his age when he took poſ- 

0 ſeſſion of the throne with thoſe advantages. He had taken pains in 
cultivating his underſtanding. He underſtood mechanics and ſhip- building; 
was well acquainted with the hiſtory and politics of the maſt remarkable ſtates 
in Europe: he poſſeſſed a natural fund of humour and vivacity, together with 
the moſt inſinuating addreſs, and the power of pleaſing in converſation. He 
was a latitudinarian in religion, careleſs, indolent, and extremely addicted to 
pleaſure. The people, partly in imitation of the king's jovial diſpofition, and 
partly from the nature of the human mind, ſo apt to be hurried from one ex- 
treme to another, gave a looſe to intemperance, and the whole kingdom was 
filled with riot and exceſs. The firft object that ingroſſed the attention of 
Charles after his reſtoration, was the choice of his council, into which (though 
it chiefly conſiſted of zealous royaliſts) he, from political views, admitted 
ſome chiefs of the preſbyterian party, ſuck as the earl of Mancheſter, appointed 
lord chamberlain; lord Say, privy ſeal; Anneſſey, created earl of n ; 
Aſhley Cooper, and Denzil Hollis, preferred to the dignity of barons. The 
dukedom of Albemarle was conferred upon Monk; and admirat Montague 
was created earl of Sandwich. The king ſhifted the burthen of affairs in a 
good meaſure. from his own ſhoulders om thoſe of his brother the duke of York, 
who excelled Charles in application, as much as he fell ſhort of him in capacity. 
He was proud, vindictive, arbitrary, and bigotted to the Roman catholic 
religion, which he had embraced in his exile. The king himſelf is ſaid to have 
been a convert to that perſuaſion; though this was a circumſtance he carefully 
concealed; and indeed he ſeemed to laugh at all forms of religion. His firſt 
miniſter was Sir Edward Hyde, lately created earl of Clarendon, and high chan- 
cellor of England, who had adhered to him in all his fortunes, was an upright 
and excellent judge; and ſerved him with equal integrity and attachment. He 
underſtood the temper and diſpoſition of the different parties, which he managed 
with diſcretion, though he ſeems. to have been rather too-inflexible with regard 
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to the preſbyterians. His daughter Anne admitted the duke of York to the 
privilege of a husband, on promiſe of marriage; and, her pregnancy being the 
conſequence of their ſecret correſpondence, Charles inſiſted upon his performing 
his promiſe, rather than fix a ſtain upon the family of ſuch a faithful ſervant. 
He accordingly eſpouſed her, though not without reluctance ; and this mar- 
riage was extremely diſagreeable to the queen mother, who had been always 
averſe to the chancellor. The marquis of Ormond was now created duke, and 
appointed lord ſteward of the houſhold; the earl of Southampton, high trea- 
ſurer; and Sir Edward Nicholas, ſecretary of ſtate. - 

$11. The aſſembly of lords and commons was now called The convention,” 
until the king, on the third day after his arrival, went to the upper houſe; and, 
ſending for the commons, paſſed an act, by which it was declared a parliament. 
Then they proceeded on the bill of indemnity, which met with ſome obſtacles 


in the lower houſe, on account of the clauſes to be inſerted. Some members 


propoſed to make examples of all thoſe who had remarkably exerted themſelves 
in favour of the late uſurpation, without paying any regard to the king's decla- 
ration from Breda. Many perſons imagined that this propoſal was dictated by 
Charles himſelf, actuated by the deſire of revenge; and divers libels were 
privately circulated, in order to inſpire the public with a diſtruſt of his ſincerity. 
With a view to diſſipate theſe ſuſpicions, the king ſent a meſſage to the parlia- 


ment, preſſing them to diſpatch the act of indemnity, conformable to his decla- 
ration from Breda: and, in a few days, it was ſent to the lords for their con- 


currence. The commons had excepted from the benefit of this pardon a very 
few of the moſt notorious regicides ; but the peers, having received a number 
of petitions from the widows and orphans of thoſe who had been executed by 
ſentences of high-courts erected during the uſurpation, inſiſted upon excepting 
all who had fat as judges on ſuch trials. Charles, fearing that this difference 


between the houſes might be productive of delay, repaired to the houſe of lords, 


and perſuaded them to paſs the bill, in a pathetic ſpeech ; repreſenting that his 
honour was concerned ; that he intended to except none but the immediate 
murtherers of his father ; and that the tranquillity of the kingdom depended 
upon the performance of his promiſe. The lords, thus ſollicited, concurred 
with the commons in the material articles of the bill ; but they would not con- 
ſent to a clauſe relating to nineteen of thoſe who ſat as judges on the late king. 
They had ſurrendered themſelves in conſequence of a proclamation, in. which 


Charles declared, that none but ſuch as ſhould ſurrender themſelves within a 


certain time, could be entitled to his majeſty's mercy. The commons had in- 
ſerted a clauſe to deprive them of every thing but their lives; and the lords 
inſiſted upon their enjoying the full benefit of the indemnity, as they had ma- 
nifeſted ſuch confidence in the king's clemency. After ſeveral conferences the 
two houſes agreed, that in caſe thoſe nineteen ſhould be condemned by the 
judges, the king ſhould reſpite them until the pleaſure of his majeſty and 
the parliament ſhould be more particularly known. At length the act paſſed, 
excepting nine and forty who had fat in judgment upon their ſovereign. 
III. Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, and one and twenty other members 
of that court, already dead, were confiſcated, and ſubjected to ſuch other pe- 
nalties as the king and parliament ſhould think proper to inflict. Philips 
and Haſlerig underwent the ſame fate: Hutchinſon and Laſſels __ con- 
| | emned 
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demned in a fine, and declared incapable of exerciſing any employment. Oliver 
St. John, and ſeventeen other perſons nominated in the act, were forbid to ac- 
cept any civil, eccleſiaſtical, or military office, on pain of being deemed excepted 
from the benefit of the indemnity. All who had pronounced ſentence of death 
as judges during the uſurpation were declared incapable of being elected mem- 
bers of parliament, or of exerciſing any employment, excepting Ingoldſby and 
Tomlinſon. The firſt had been very inſtrumental in effecting the reſtoration; 
the other had been recommended to the favour of Charles in a meſſage from 
his father, who had been treated with great humanity by Tomlinſon; and even 
made a convert of that officer, by whom he was attended on the ſcaffold. Sir 
Henry Vane and general Lambert were likewiſe excepted from the act, though 
they had not been concerned in the king's murder. | 
$ IV. When Charles gave his aſſent to this act, he paſſed another, confirming 
all the judiciary proceedings ſince the beginning of the civil war, notwithſtand- 
ing their illegality; a third for levying a capitation tax to pay the fleet and 
army; a fourth, fixing the intereſt of money at ſix per cent; and a fifth, or- 
daining that the anniverſary of his reſtoration ſhould be obſerved as a perpetual 
holiday. Charles took this opportunity to cajole the parliament with a flat- 
tering ſpeech, in which he hinted his own neceſſities. The commons preſented 
his two brothers with a ſum of money; and reſolved to ſettle the king's yearly 
revenue at the rate of twelve hundred thoufand pounds : but, before they could 
ſettle the funds, he ordered them to adjourn to the ſixth day of November, 
after having paſſed an act for raiſing by a land tax, within the ſpace of one 
month, the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds, to anſwer the preſent occa- 
ſions of his majeſty. They likewiſe continued for ſome time longer the tax 
of ſeventy thouſand pounds per month, which they had impoſed in the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion. At this juncture the duke of Glouceſter died of the ſmall- 
pox, in the twentieth year of his age : he was a prince of an amiable character, 
and tenderly beloved by the king, who ſeemed more afflicted by his death than 
by any other incident of his whole life. 
$V. During the adjournment of parliament, Charles appointed commiſſioners 
to proceed upon the trials of the regicides ; the number of whom, including 
the officers of the court, and others immediately concerned in that tragedy, 
amounted originally to fourſcore. Of theſe, five and twenty were dead; nine 
and twenty had eſcaped from the kingdom ; ſeven were deemed proper objects 
of the king's mercy; nine and twenty received ſentence of death; but nineteen 
were reprieved during the king's pleaſure, becauſe they had ſurrendered them - 
ſelves according to the. proclamation. The ten, devoted. to immediate ex- 
ecution, were Harriſon, Carew, Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, 
Hacker, and Axtel. Theſe were all enthuſtaſts, either millenarians or repub- 
licans z and bore their fate, not ſimply with fortitude, but with the ſpirit and con- 
fidence of martyrs, who ſuffered for having done their duty. Some circumſtances 
of ſcandalous barbarity attended their execution. Harriſon's entrails were torn 
out, and thrown into the fire before he had expired : his head was fixed on the 
ſledge that drew Coke and Peters to the place of execution, with the face turned 
towards them. The executioner, having mangled Coke, approached Peters, 
beſmeared with the blood of his friend, and aſked, how he liked that work ? 
Peters eyed him with diſdain, ſaying, ** You have butchered a ſervant of God 
« in my ſight; but I defy your cruelty.” $ VI. 
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Kennet. 
Burnet. . 
Ludlow. 
Ralph. 
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$ VI. After the parliament adjourned, the king had publiſhed a proclamation 
on the ſubject of religion, directing the biſhops how to exerciſe their ſpiritual 


Juriſdiction; ordaining that a certain number of theglogiſts ſhould be chaſen to 


review and alter the liturgy ; and that no perſoa ſhould, in the mean time, be 
obliged to conform. Nine of the old biſhops, fill living, were reſtored to their 
dioceſes. Biſhoprics and benefices were offered to the moſt diftinguithed 
preſbyterian miniſters; but they were refuſed by all except Reynolds, who be- 
came biſhop of Norwich. In the month of October, the princeſs dowager 


of Orange arrived in. London; and the king was afterwards viſited by his 


mother, accompanied by the princeſs Henrietta, and Edward prince palatine, 
brother to prince Rupert. It was at this juncture, that the queen-mother pro- 
poſed the match between her daughter Henrietta and the duke of Orleans; to 
which Charles conſented without heſitation. | 

$VIL. The parliament, meeting on the ſixth day of November, fent a folemn 
deputation to, congratulate the queen upon her happy return; and the commons. 
2 ten thouſand pounds to each of her daughters: then they took mea- 

ures for enabling the king to diſband the army, which was gradually reduced; 
Charles reſerving only a regiment of horſe, and another of infantry, as a guard 
to his perſon. In fettling the king's revenue, the. commons aboliſhed the 
court of wards and liveries, in lieu of which he received one hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, ariſing from one half of the exciſe, eſtabliſhed as a fund in per- 
petuity for that purpoſe ; and the other half of the exciſe, together with the 
duty of tonnage and poundage, were granted to the king for bis life. This 
affair being diſpatched, the parliament ordered the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, 
Rradfhaw, and Pride, to be dug out of their graves, and dragged through the 
ſtreets to Tyburn, where they continued hanging a whole day, and then were 
interred under the gallows. On a. vague report of a conſpiracy againſt the life 
of the king and queen-mother, Desborough, Overton, Morgan, and ſome other 
officers were taken into cuſtody; but, upon inquiry, the report was found to be 
without foundation. On the twenty-ninth. day of December, the king, going 
to the houſe of peers, thanked the two houſes for their affection, in the warmeſt 
expreſſions of gratitude: the chancellor expatiated on the fame ſubject, and 
then his majeſty diſſolved the parliament. Ihe earl of Clarendon, in his ſpeech, 
touched upon the militia; ſaying, he wiſhed they had found time to ſettle it to 
the mutual ſatis faction of king and people: he likewiſe mentioned a conſpiracy 
for ſurpriſing Windſor, Whitehall, and the Tower of London. He affirmed, 
that many disbanded officers and republicans were concerned in this: deſign; 
and that they had planned an inſurrection in the Weſt, to be headed by general 
Ludlow. | 
 $ VIIL In the beginning of January, while the king accompanied his mother 
to Dover, one Venner, a deſperate enthuſſaſt, and fifth monarchy- man, appeared 
in the ſtreets of London at the head of threeſcore fanatics completely armed, 
and proclaimed king Jeſus. They flew a man becauſe he declared himſelf for 
God and king Charles. They believed themfelves invulnerable, made a defpe- 
rate reſiſtance againſt a body of the trained-bands ſent to diſperſe them, and 
retreated, to Kane-wood. near Hampſtead. Being diſlodged from: thence in the 
morning by a detachment of ſoldiers, they returned to London, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a houſe, in which they defended themſelves againſt a body of troops, 
| | 2 until 
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until the majority was killed. The few ſurvivors were taken, tried, condemned, 
and executed; and affirmed to the laſt, that, if they had been deceived, the 
Lord himſelf was their deceiver. The king uſed great expedition in diſſolving 
the convention-parliament, becauſe a great .number of presbyterians had been 
returned among the commons, and they were a check on the condeſcending 
temper of the other members. They had granted the ſupplies ſcantily, and 
with the appearance of diſtruſt; they were averſe to the king's being yeſted 
with the whole power of the militia; nor would they have tamely ſuffered the 
biſhops to reſume their ſeats in parliament. This mad attempt was looked 
upon as a confirmation of the conſpiracy ; and it furniſhed the miniſtry with a 
handle to publiſh a proclamation againſt all religious conventicles, ordaining 
that the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy ſhould be exacted from all perſons 
ſuſpected of diſaffection to the government: ſo that the presbyterians were con- 
founded with the enemies of the ftate, under the general appellation of 
Diſſenters. elt 
SIX. The king had not been long reſtored when he converted his attention 
to the affairs of Scotland. Some members of the council propoſed, that the 
Scots ſhould be retained in ſubjection by means of a ſtanding army and the 
forts which had been erected from one end of the kingdom to the other. The 
earl of Lauderdale, who had been taken at the battle of Worteſter, and con- 
tinued a prifoner from that event to the reſtoration, was now admitted to the 
council, and ftrenuoufly oppoſed this propoſition. He obſerved that the Scots 
had been reduced to ſlavery, in confequence of the efforts they made in behalf 
of his majefty ; and though they were not mentioned in the declaration from 
Breda, the king could not, without incurring the imputation of ingratitude, 
allow them to remain in a ſtate of miſery and oppreffion. He faid they were 
ſo humbled, that they would comply with any terms of ſubmiſſion to the crown, 
provided their independency ſhould be reſtored : that the attachment of the 
Scots to their native prince was very warm, and would be a good refource 
againſt the turbulent ſpirit of the Engliſh. Charles was fatisfied with theſe ar- 
guments. He ordered the troops in Scotland to be diſbanded, the forts to be 
erazed, the Engliſh judges in that country to diſcontinue their functions, and 
a convention of the eftates to be aſſembled. Thofe who had diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves for their loyalty, were nominated to the great offices of the ſtate. He 
appointed the earl of Glencairn, chancellor; the earl of Crawford, treaſurer; 
the earl of Caffils, lord juſtice general; the earl of Lauderdale, ſecretary of 
ſtate; and Middleton, now created an earl, was fent down to reprefent his 
majeſty in the office of lord high commiſſioner. At the fame time the council 
determined to intimidate that nation by ſome examples of ſeverity. The mar- 
quis of Argyle had made a journey ro London, in hope of being admitted to 
pay his reſpects to the king in perſon : but he was arreſted at Whitehall, com- 
mitted to the Tower, and afterwards fent down to Scotland to be tried for high 
treaſon. The other victim devoted to death, was one Guthry, a four pedan - 
tic presbyterian miniſter, who had taken indecent freedoms with the king, 
_ while he reſided among that people . nels lem, a 

+ The king appointed the earls of Orrery and In the courſe of this year, Charles, by his let- 
Montrath, in conjunction with Sir Mautice Eu- ters patent, eſtabliſhed the royal ſociety, for the 
ſtace, chancellor of Ireland, to govern that king- improvement of mechanics, mathematics, and 


dom as juſtices, until he ſhould have leiſure to natural philoſophy. 
name a lord-lieutenant. 5 
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8X. Some preſbyterian miniſters finding themſelves confounded with other 
ſectaries whom they abhorred, intreated the king to give order for a conference 
between them and the biſhops, that both ſides -might candidly examine their 
objections to the Engliſh liturgy. Charles complied with their requeſt : one 
and twenty eccleſiaſtics were nominated on each fide ; and the conferences were 
begun in the houſe of the biſhop of London, who lived in the Savoy. The 
biſhops would not offer ſuch an indignity to the church as to make the leaſt 
conceſſion to this ſtubborn: ſect; and the presbyterians exclaimed againſt the 
liturgy, and the ſurplice, as relics of the church of Rome. After obſtinate 
diſpute and virulent altercation, they parted more than ever irritated againſt 
each other. On the twenty-third day of April, being the feſtival of Sr. 
George, the king's coronation was celebrated with extraordinary magnificence. 
8 XI. Writs had been iſſued for a new parliament to meet on the eighth day 
of May; and the court had influenced the elections fo fucceſsfully, that the 
majority of the members returned were ſtrongly attached to the hierarchy and 


the royal prerogative. The king, in his firſt ſpeech to both houſes, recom- 


mended two bills for confirming the act of indemnity, and made them ac- 
quainted with his intention to eſpouſe the infanta of Portugal ; a match al- 
ready concluded, with the advice of his council. Sir Edward Turner, ſollici- 


tor-general to the duke of York, being choſen ſpeaker, the two houſes voted 


that thanks ſhould be returned to his majeſty, for this inftance of his confi- 
dence, in communicating his purpoſed marriage to his parliament ; and that 
they ſhould go in a body and congratulate him upon that event. Then they 
ordered, that upon a certain day, every member ſhould receive the communion, 
according to the liturgy of the Engliſh church, on pain of being expelled. 
They afterwards ordained, that the ſolemn league and covenant, the acts for 
erecting the high court of juſtice to try the late king, for ſubſcribing the en- 
| ent againſt a king and houſe of lords, for declaring England a com- 
monwealth, for renouncing the title of his preſent majeſty, and for the ſafety 
of the lord protector, ſhould be burned by the hands of the common exe- 
cutioner. _ | | 
S XII. The republicans thinking themſelves inſecure from the zeal of this 
parliament, petitioned the king that the act of indemnity might be confirmed; 
and he wrote to the two houſes for this purpoſe, giving them to underſtand, 
that this ſhould be the firſt bill he would paſs. They forthwith complied with 
his deſire; and, on the tenth day of June, he gave his aſſent to an act to con- 
firm the act of indemnity paſſed in the preceding parliament ; and to another, 
authoriſing the king to receive a free and voluntary contribution from his ſub- 
jets. The next buſineſs on which the commons proceeded, was a bill for 
confiſcating the eſtates of the regicides who were dead; and for the puniſh- 
ment of lord Monſon, Henry Mildmay, and Robert Wallop, who, though 
the king ſpared their lives, were reſerved for other pains and penalties. In 
conſequence of this act, they were dragged on a hurdle to Tyburn, with ropes 
about their necks, and then doomed to perpetual impriſonment. This com- 
plaiſant parliament, in an act for the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and 
government, extended the penalties of high treaſon to all who ſhould deviſe 
the death of the king, or any injury to his perſon ; who ſhould plot to arreſt, 
; | | impriſon, 
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impriſon, depoſe, or wage war againſt him; who ſhould inſtigate any 
foreign power to invade his dominions, or manifeſt this evil intention by word 
or writing. They decreed, that whoever ſhould affirm the king was a papiſt 
or heretic, or excite the hatred. of the people againſt his government or per- 
fon, ſhould be rendered incapable of exerciſing any employment in church or 
ſtate. They annulled the act for excluding biſhops from the houſe of lords; 


they declared that the power of the militia belonged to the king alone; and Rapin. 
they empowered him to diſpoſe of the land forces. He thanked them for theſe Ralph. 


marks of their confidence and affection ; and, having paſſed the bills, ordered 
them to adjourn till the twentieth day of November. The convocation which 
fat during this ſeſſion, did nothing of any conſequence, but grant a benevo- 
lence to his majeſty, according to the act paſſed for that purpoſe. 

$ XIII. In Scotland the tide of loyalty ran with extraordinary violence. 
The parliament of that Kingdom carried their complaiſance to ſuch extrava- 
gance, as to annul by a reciſſory act all the laws that had paſſed ſince the be- 
ginning of their diſputes with the late king; ſo that epiſcopacy was of courſe 


| reſtored. They declared the covenant unlawful, and voted an additional re- 


venue to the king, of forty thouſand pounds, to be levied by the way of 
exciſe, for the maintenance of a ſmall force, which might prevent future diſ- 
turbances. The marquis of Argyle was tried for his compliance with the late 
uſurpation; and made ſuch a vigorous defence, that the parliament, though 
bent upon his deſtruction, muſt have acquitted him of the charge, had 
not the commiſſioner produced letters which he had written to Monk, while 
he commanded in Scotland, expreſſing his hearty concurrence with the go- 
vernment at that time eſtabliſhed. Being thus baſely betrayed by his former 
friend, he was found guilty, and condemned to loſe his head, which was or- 
dered to be fixed upon the place from whence the head of Montroſe had been 
lately taken down, and ſolemnly interred with the other parts of his body. 
The marquis behaved at his execution with great compoſure ; declared himſelf 
innocent of the late king's death; exhorted the people to adhere to the cove- 
nant, which he called the work of God, and died in peace with all mankind. 
Guthry confeſſed all that was laid to his charge, and ſeemed to glory in his 
ſufferings. On the ladder, he made a kind of ſermon to the people, in which 
he juſtified all he had done, and extolled the covenant as the moſt meritorious 
obligation. Sir Archibald Johnſton of Warriſton, who had been one of 
Cromwell's lords, was now attainted ; but eſcaped into France, where he was 
afterwards ſeized, brought over, and executed. Sharp, who had been agent 
for the Scottiſh preſbyterians, now deſerted his party, and being conſecrated by 
the biſhop of London, was created archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. Hamilton, 
Fairfoul, and Leighton, received the ſame conſecration, and were - appointed 
to different ſees in Scotland. They obtained from the king a declaration re- 
eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in that kingdom. The council ſuppreſſed all ſynods 
and preſbyteries, but ſuch as ſhould be authorized by the biſhops. The 
parliament confirmed this reſtoration ; prohibited all ſorts of conven- 
ticles; re-eſtabliſhed the right of patronage ; and ordained that all perſons in 
public employments ſhould not only renounce the two covenants, but alſo 
declare in writing, that it was unlawful for ſubjects, on any pretence 
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whatſoever, to engage in ſuch aſſociations, or to take arms againſt their 
ſovereign. 


$ XIV. In England the cavaliers loudly complained of the king's ingrati- 
tude, in neglecting and leaving them to ſtarve, while their perſecutors, by the 


act of indemnity, enjoyed the immenſe wealth they had acquired by the moſt 


unlawtul methods. The miniſtry, on the other hand, filled the city with ru- 
mours of plots and conſpiracies againſt the king and the government. Their 
aim was partly to amuſe the public, and partly to animate the people and par- 
liament againſt the nonconformiſts, who were ſaid to be the authors of all 
thoſe combinations. The king himſelf, . the members of both houſes, and 
eſpecially the earl of Clarendon, hated the preſbyterians, and wanted an op- 
portunity to humble them, under the general term of Nonconformiſts. The 
parliament meeting in November, petitioned the king to iſſue a proclamation, 
commanding all reduced officers and ſoldiers to retire to the diſtance of twenty 
miles from London : then the commons voted twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
tor his majeſty's preſent occaſions. | 

$ XV. The earl of Clarendon, in a conference between the two houſes, po- 
ſitively affirmed that a conſpiracy had been formed ſince the month of March, 


to interrupt the peace of the nation. He named ſeveral perſons concerned in 


this plot, the particular circumſtances of which he explained; and ſaid, that 


although it had been defeated at London, by the precaution taken with regard 
to the diſbanded officers and ſoldiers, it would, nevertheleſs, be proſecuted in 
different counties of England. The two houſes immediately appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire into the affair, that meaſures might be taken to ſecure the peace 


of the kingdom. This pretended diſcovery was the foundation of the corpo- 


ration- act, which was now paſted in parliament, ordaining all mayors, alder- 
men, counſellors, or officers of corporations, to take an oath, importing, 
that they did not think it lawful, on any pretence whatever, to take arms 
againſt the king; and that they abhorred the deteſtable maxim of arming 


againſt the king's perſon, under the ſhadow of his authority ; or even of op- 
Poſing ſuch as acted by virtue of his commiſſion. This was a moſt ſcandalous 
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conceſſion, - by which the liberties of England were left at the mercy of regal 
power. The committee of both houſes proceeded on their enquiry into the 
nature of the conſpiracy ; and the earl of Clarendon made an alarming report 
of a deſign to ſurpriſe Shrewſbury, Coventry, and Briſtol : but this plot ſeems 
to have been no other than a fiction of the miniſtry, to pave the way for the 
act of uniformity ; for that was no ſooner paſſed than the inquiry was laid 
aſide. | | 
$ XVI. On the firſt day of March, the king ſending for the commons to 
Whitehall, gently reproached them tor the little care they had taken to ſettle 
his revenue; mentioned a republican party that ſtill ſubſiſted in the kingdom 
expreſſed uncommon zeal for the church of England ; gave them to underſtand 
that he had ſent the book of Common Prayer to the lords, with his approba- 
tion of ſome changes which the convocation had thought proper to make in 
it, that it might be more ſuitable to an act of uniformity, which he deſired the 
lower houſe would prepare, without paſſion or precipitation. The commons 
were reſolved to manifeſt their obedience in every particular. They brought in 
a bill to perſecute the quakers for refuſing to take oaths in courts of judicature. 
: On 
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On the nineteenth of May, the king gave his aſſent to the act for eſtabliſhing 
uniformity in public worſhip, and in the adminiſtration of the ſacraments. 
By this ſtatute, which began to be in force on St. Bartholomew's day, every 
miniſter was obliged to conform to the worſhip of the Englifh church, ac- 
cording to the book of Common Prayer lately reviſed, and to ſign a declara- 
tion approving of that ritual; to take the oath of canonical obedience, abjure 
the ſolemn league and covenant, and acknowledge his deteſtation of the prin- 
ciple of taking up arms againſt the king, or thoſe acting by his commiſſion, 
on any pretence whatſoever. He was likewife reſtrained from adminiftring 
the ſacraments, unleſs he had been previouſly ordained by a biſhop. By an 
act regulating the militia, all lords lieutenants of counties, and their de- 
puties, together with officers and foldiers, were obliged to declare, upon oath, 
that they held it unlawful to take arms againſt the king, or thoſe acting by his 
commiſſion. As another inſtance of the parliament's devotion to the king, the 
commons voted an annual tax of two ſhillings upon every hearth, to his ma- 
jeſty and his ſucceſſors : this impoſition, joined to the tonnage and poundage, the 
exciſe, and duty upon merchandize, augmented his revenue to a much greater 
ſum than had ever been payed to any of his predeceſſors. 

XVII. On the twenty-firſt day of May, the king's marriage with Cathe- ' 
rine infanta of Portugal, was celebrated with great magnificence. Though a 
virtuous princeſs, ſhe poſſeſſed no perſonal attractions; but Charles was cap- 
tivated by her portion, which amounted to three hundred thoutand pounds, to- 
gerher with the fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, and Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe ſupplies, the king dealt out his treaſure with ſuch a 
laviſh hand, that his coffers were quickly exhauſted ; and he was obliged to 
deviſe extraordinary means to recruit his finances. His difficulties wete con- 
fiderably increafed by the expence of maintaining Dunkirk ; and therefore he 
reſolved to fell it for a ſum of money to the French miniftry. Clarendon and 
Southampton, though virtuous miniſters, were both concerned in this tran- 
faction; but, in all probability, the expedient was fitſt propoſed by Charles 
himfelf. The chancellor invited D*Eftrades, the French miniſter at the Hague, 
to come over to London, where he managed this negotiation ; and the French 
king purchaſed Dunkirk, with all the artillery and ammunition in the place, 
for the conſideration of four hundred thouſand pounds. 2 

$ XVIII. While this affair was in agitation, Berkſtead, Cobbet, and Okey, 
three of the regicides, who had eſcaped to the continent, were diſcovered, and 
arreſted in Holland by Downing the Engliſh reſident at the Hague, who had 
formerly ſerved the commonwealth, and been chaplain to the regiment com- 
manded by Okey. He now ſeized and conveyed them on board of an Engliſh 
ſhip, without giving them time to claim the protection of the ſtates; and they 
were executed at Tyburn, where they behaved with equal moderation and de- 
corum. Their trial was ſoon followed by that of Sir Henry Vane and general 
Lambert, who had been excepted from the act of indemnity, as principal authors 
of the troubles, though they were not in the number of thoſe who ſat in judgment 
upon the king. Their execution had been ſuſpended, at the interceſſion of rhe 
convention-parliament ; but this, out of its great zeal, petitioned for their trial. 
Vane was indicted for his conduct after the king's death; and defended him- 
ſelf with great ability. He faid, that he had acted in obedience to an eſtabliſhed 
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authority; and if an acknowledgment of that authority was criminal, the whole 
nation was guilty : he pleaded the ſtatute of the ſeventh Henry, enacting, 
That no man ſhould be queſtioned for aqhering to the eſtabliſhed prince : 
he diſclaimed all the cruelties that had been practiſed upon the parliament 
and the king : he reminded them of the perſecution he had undergone for 
oppoſing the uſurpation of Cromwell; and obſerved, that although he could 
have eſcaped from his enemies, at the reſtoration, he choſe rather to ſtay, and 
give teſtimony with his blood, to the cauſe of liberty which he had eſpouſed. 
The law was ſtrained for his conviction ; and he fell, in all probability, a ſa- 
crifice to the manes of the earl of Strafford, againſt whom he had acted with 
the moſt rancorous enmity. Though naturally fearful, he was ſo animated by 
his enthuſiaſm, as to bear his fate with fortitude and compoſure. When he was 
brought to the ſcaffold to ſuffer decapitation, he ſpoke to the multitude in juſti- 
fication of the cauſe in which he had embarked ; but, he was ſilenced by the 
noiſe of drums and trumpets. Lambert was likewiſe found guilty and con- 
demned ; but, in conſequence of his ſubmiſſive hehaviour at his trial, he ob- 
tained a reprieve, and was confined to the iſland of Guernſey, where he lived 
twenty years in oblivion. | 

XIX. When the act of uniformity took place, ſo contrary to the king's 
declaration from Breda, and ſo much to the diſhonour of Charles, two thouſand 
preſbyterian miniſters choſe rather to reſign their benefices, and embrace beg- 


gary, than ſubſcribe the articles. They thought that the biſhops would not. 


venture to expel ſuch a number of popular preachers; and, that the king, who 
was indifferent to all forms of religion, would not ſuffer his promiſe to be vio- 
lated, on account of any religious diſpute. Charles was wholly paſſive on this 
occaſion. He did, indeed, hate the manners of the preſbyterians ; but, he was 
now directed by the earl of Clarendon, who thought it reaſonable that the 
church ſhould be purged of thoſe intruders, who had deformed her beauties, 
perſecuted her miniſters, and taken poſſeſſion of her wealth. In order to mi- 
tigate in ſome meaſure the ſeverity of this act, the king iſſued a declaration, 
promiſing to uſe his influence with the parliament, to concur in paſling a law by 
which he might be enabled more fully to exert his diſpenſing power in favour 


of thoſe who, from conſcientious motives, could not comply with the act of 


uniformity. This was intended as a preliminary to a general toleration, the 
benefit of which might extend to the catholics, to whom the king had a ſecret 
ropenſity. They had ſupported the rights of the crown during the late trou- 
les. There was a ſplendor and magnificence in their mode of worſhip that 
captivated the fancy of Charles. The importunities of his mother, and the 
perſuaſions of thoſe with whom he lived in exile, are ſaid to have prevailed 


upon him to embrace that religion; and his brother the duke of York, who 


had great influence over his conduct, was ſuperſtitiouſly addicted to popery. 
$ XX. The commiſſioners appointed by parliament to ſee the corporation- 


act put in execution, uſed their authority with ſuch rigour, that there was not 


an officer left in any community, who did not warmly eſpouſe the principles of 
the parliament. They moreover demoliſhed the walls of Glouceſter, Coventry, 
Northampton, and Leiceſter, becauſe theſe places in the civil war had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt monarchy. About the latter end of 
the year, ſix fanatics were executed tor having engaged in a conſpiracy to mur- 
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der the king, his brother, the duke of Albermale, and to ſurpriſe the Tower 
of London and the caſtle of Windſor. Though no perſon of conſequence was 
concerned in this deſign, it was repreſented as a very ſerious affair by the mi- 
niſtry, who pretended that Ludlow, and all the republican officers, were ready to 
appear in open rebellion. Ludlow had made his eſcape into Switzerland, im- 
mediately after the reſtoration; and there he lived without making the leaſt 
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attempt to retrieve the fortune of himſelf and his affociates. In the courſe of Hume. 


this year, admiral Lawſon failing with a ſquadron to the coaſt of Barbary, com- 
pelled the dey of Algiers to conclude a peace with England: then the king 
made Tangier a free-port, and favoured it with particular privileges. 

XXI. The preſbyterians thinking themſelves unjuſtly oppreſſed, petitioned 
the king and council, that they might be exempted from the penalties ſpecified 
in the act of uniformity; and his majeſty publiſhed a proclamation, declaring, 
that although he adhered with all his heart to that act; nevertheleſs, out of re- 
gard to ſome of his ſubjects, he was willing to diſpenſe with their obſerving 
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favour the catholics, and therefore tranſacted without the privity and concur- 
rence of the chancellor, whoſe credit with the king now began to decline. He 
was a violent enemy to the papiſts, and therefore hated by the queen-mother, 
the duke of York, and the earl of Briſtol who had turned Roman catholic 
during his exile. He now employed all his wit, humour, and vivacity, in ri- 
diculing the earl of Clarendon, and rendering that faithful miniſter diſagreeable 
in the eyes of his ſovereign. The chancellor was likewiſe deteſted by Mrs. 
Palmer, the king's favourite concubine, who was afterwards created dutcheſs 
of Cleveland. She was a woman abandoned by every ſentiment of virtue and 
decorum ; proud, revengeful, profligate, and rapacious. Clarendon diſdained 
to flatter her vanity, or gratify her avarice; therefore all her influence upon 
Charles was uſed to his prejudice. Secretary Nicholas, the chancellor's intimate 


friend, was deprived of his office, which the king conferred upon his profeſſed 


enemy Sir Henry Bennet, a reputed papiſt, who was afterwards created lord 
Arlington. | | 

XXII. Charles has left very few inſtances of his gratitude upon record. He 
granted penſions to the Pendrells, to Mrs. Lane and ſome other perſons, who 
had contributed to his preſervation after the battle of Worceſter; but, he ne- 
glected the poor cavaliers who had been ruined by their zeal for him and his 
tather's houſe. A ſum. of money had been once raiſed by the parliament for 
their relief; but, this was by no means proportioned to their merits and neceſ- 
ſities. Charles was ſo prodigal in the articles of his common expence, that he 
could not ſupply them from his own revenue; and he found it convenient to 
employ another ſort of people, whoſe affection it was neceſſary to conciliate : 
fo that the unfortunate royaliſts being diſappointed in their ſanguine hopes, 
loudly complained of his ingratitude ; but, he fled from their clamours to 
ſcenes of mirth, jollity, and ſenſual pleaſure. 


$ XXIII. The commons, alarmed at the declaration for indulgence, in which 


the king aſſumed a diſpenſing power, and that too, in order to weaken the force 
of the law which they had enacted, preſented an addreſs, in which they took 
the liberty to differ in opinion from his majeſty, touching the performance of 
his promiſe at Breda. They alledged, that this was no more than a gracious 


declaration,, 
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declaration, that he would exert his influence with the parliament in favour of 
tender conſeiences: they obſerved, that as the parliament did not think proper to 
adviſe or countenance ſuch indulgence, his majeſty was acquitted of al obliga- 
tion towards nonconformiſts. They enumerated the inconveniences which might 
ariſe from a toleration ; and propoſed, as the moſt effectual method to prevent 
ſchiſms, troubles, and diviſions, that the laws ſhould be executed for the ſup- 
port of the eſtabliſhed religion, according to the act of uniformity. Charles 
finding his deſign fo difagreeable to the commons, thought proper to poſtpone 
it to a more favourable opportunity ; but, the two houſes petitioned him, in an- 
other addreſs, to iſſue a proclamation, commanding all Roman catholic prieſts 
and jeſuits to quit the kingdom, except ſuch as were in the ſervice of the two 
queens, or belonged to foreign ambaſſadors. The king aſſured them of his 
zeal for the proteſtant religion ; and the proclamation was publiſhed, though 
it produced very little effect. | | 

XXIV. While the commons were employed in ſettling the funds for the 
king's revenue, Charles being reduced to great neceſſity, aſſembled them in 
the Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall ; and, in the cloſe of a flattering fpeech, re- 
plete with profeſſions of eternal gratitude, and the warmeſt affection, begged a 
ſupply for his preſent occaſions, which he faid were extremely preſſing. They 
could not reſiſt his pathetic addreſs; and therefore granted him four entire ſub- 
ſidies: and the convocation of the clergy followed their example. Although 
the king's affection was by this time in a great meaſure alienated from the earl 
of Clarendon, he could not forget his faithful ſervices and attachment ; and 
therefore that nobleman ſtill retained his office and a certain degree of fa- 
vour : ſo that the catholic party began to fear he would retrieve the credit 
he had loſt. This confideration, in all probability, induced the earl of Briſtol 
to impeach the chancellor of high treaſon. In this ſtrange inconſiſtent charge, 
he was accuſed of having endeavoured to fix the imputation of popery upon the 
king : of having promiſed to ule his influence in aboliſhing the penal laws 
againſt papiſts : of having confented to ſome articles diſgraceful to the proteſt- 
ant religion, in the treaty for the king's marriage : of _ ſcandalized his 
majeſty : adviſed the fake. of Dunkirk : reviled both houſes of parliament: en- 
riched himſelf by ' ſelling employments; and embezzled the public money. 
This impeachment appeared ſo void of all foundation and probability, that it 
was rejected by the lords; and the earl of Briſtol was fo much aſhamed of his 
conduct, that for ſome time he did not appear in public. . 

XXV. In this ſeſſion the commons granted to the duke of York, the 
profits ariſing from the poſt and wine-licence offices: ſo that he was enabled to 
keep a ſeparate court, and hve altogether independent of his brother. The par- 
liament being prorogued to the ſixteenth day of March, the king and queen 
made a progreſs into the weſtern counties; and. were entertained with great 
magnificence by tlie univerſity of Oxford. During their abſence from Lon- 
don, the miniſtry diſcovered another confpiracy formed by the independents 
and republicans, to ſurpriſe ſeveral towns in the North, and excite a general 
inſurrection: it was an idle {ſcheme of ſome inconſiderable fanatics and diſbanded 
ſoldiers ; thirty of whom were taken and executed. The king made a handle 
of this deſpicable attempt, to demand in his ſpeech, at the next meeting of the 

two houſes, that the act for triennial parliaments ſhould be repealed ; and _ 
| _ complie 
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complied with his requeſt, in conſequence of his affirming, that the kingdom 
was expoſed to continual troubles from the ſuggeſtions of a ſet of men, who 
pretended that this parliament was diſſolved by virtue of that act; and arro- 
gated to themſelves the right of meeting for a new election, 
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$ XXVI. In the month of April, the commons having examined the obſta- An. Ch. 1664. 


cles to the trade of the nation, voted, That the wrongs, affronts, and in- 
dignities, offered by the Dutch, in the Indies, Africa, and elſewhere, to the 
ſubjects of England, had in a great meaſure, obſtructed the trade of the na- 
tion : That his majeſty ſhould be intreated to procure reparation for theſe 
wrongs, and take meaſures for preventing ſuch injuries for the future ; for which 
purpoſes the two houſes would aſſiſt him to their utmoſt power againſt all op- 
poſers. This was the prelude of a war with Holland, upon which the king 
had been for ſome time determined. Nothing more frivolous could be aſſigned 
for engaging in this enterprize. In ſpecifying particulars, the Dutch were 
charged with having taken two Engliſh ſhips in the Eaſt-Indies ; but, they 
alledged, that thoſe ſhips had been employed in carrying on an illicit commerce, 
and the ſtates had actually depoſited a ſum of money exceeding the value of them, 
until the Engliſh court of admiralty could determine the merit of the cauſe. 
The war owed its origin to other motives. Charles, whoſe prodigality kept him 
always neceſſitous, foreſaw that he ſhould be able to convert to his private uſe 
part of the ſupplies granted for the maintenance of the war : he delighted in 
ſhip-building ; and was ambitious of equipping a navy that ſhould give law to 
all the maritime ſtates in Europe : his brother longed for an opportunity to 
ſignalize his courage and power as high-admiral, againſt a people he hated, 
not only for their republican principles, but alſo as one of the chief bulwarks 
of the proteſtant religion: the trading part of the nation looked upon the Dutch 
as the moſt dangerous rivals in commerce ; and the royal African company, in 
particular, had been thwarted by the Dutch in fixing their ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Guiney. | 
$XXVII. The two houſes having preſented an addreſs to the king on the 
ſubject of their vote, he expreſſed his ſatisfaction at this inftance of their zeal 
for the advancement of commerce; faid, he would examine the particular com- 
plaints which had been made againſt the ſubjects of the ſtates-general, and 
order his miniſter at the Hague to demand immediate reparation. Inſtructions 
were ſent to Downing tor this purpoſe ; but, in the mean time, the duke of 
York, as governor of the royal African company, ſent Sir Robert Holmes with 
a ſquadron to diſtreſs the Dutch ſettlements on the coaſt of Guiney. He drove 
them from Cape de Verd ; built a fort at the mouth of the river Gambia ; 
made himſelf maſter of Cape-corſe caſtle, and took a great number of their 
trading veſſels. From thence he failed to America, and took poſſeſſion of Nova 


Belgia, which changed its name to that of New-York. At this very juncture, 
admiral de Ruyter and Sir John Lawſon had failed with combined ſquadrons 


againſt che corſairs of Algiers. The ſtates were no ſooner informed of the hoſ- 
tilities committed upon their ſubjects by Holmes, than they difpatched private 
orders to De Ruyter, importing, that he ſhould fail to the coaſt of Guiney, and 
make repriſals on the Engliſh. He accordingly undertook the voyage, re-eſta- 


bliſhed the Dutch in all their poſſeflions, expelled the Engliſh from ſome of 
their old ſettlements, and made prize of all the ſhips that fell into his hands. 
I Then: 
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Then he failed to the Weſt Indies, where he was repulſed in an attack upon 
Barbadoes ; and afterwards made attempts upon ſome of the Engliſh colonies 
in North America. i vo Laviotyuo | | 

'$XXVIII. Downing; the Engliſh miniſter at the Hague, preſented a me- 
morial to the ſtates, demanding ſatisfaction for the damages done to the 
Engliſh, which, he ſaid, amounted to ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds; 


and they being willing to avoid a war, ſent over Van Goch, as an ambaſſador 


extraordinary to London, to compromiſe the differences between the two na- 


tions. When he complained of the hoſtilities committed by Holmes, Charles 


pretended - this was a private difference between two companies, of which he 


would not pretend to take-cognizance ; and he excuſed his having prohibited 


the importation of merchandize from Holland, on account of the plague, 


which had been introduced into that country. Nevertheleſs he continued to 


make preparations. for war with ſurpriſing induſtry. He borrowed one 
hundred thouſand pounds of the citizens of London, who were pleaſed with 
the proſpect of a war that threatened deſtruction to their rivals; and he viſited 
all the docks in perſon, that his preſence might quicken the diligence of the 
. workmen. In the month of November, the duke of York ſet fail with a 
ſquadron, and falling in with a fleet of Dutch merchant ſhips, took one 
hundred and thirty veſſels, which were detained as lawful prize, though war 


was not yet declared, The French king offered his mediation, which was ac- 


cepted by the ſtates-general : but Charles refuſed to enter into any negotiation, 


until he ſhould have received entire ſatisfaction for the loſſes and inſults which 
his ſubjects had ſuſtained. PN? 

XXIX. The parliament, before its laſt prorogation, had paſſed an act 
againſt conventicles, ordaining that every perſon convicted of having been 
preſent at a religious meeting of diſſenters, ſhould be fined in five pounds for 
the: firſt offence, ten for the: ſecond, and for the third be tranſported to the 
plantations : by this law the preſbyterians were excluded from all benefit of 


the declaration from Breda. When the two houſes met on the twenty- fourth 
day of November, the king gave them to underſtand, that upon his own 
credit, he had equipped the ſtrongeſt fleet that ever England owned; and that 
as he had expended eight hundred thoufand pounds on this armament, he 


hoped the commons would indulge. him with proportionable ſupplies. He 
ſaid the ſtates had, by numberleſs artifices, eluded every reaſonable propoſal 
for a pacification ; and he aſſured them, that, ſhould he be compelled to en- 
gage in hoſtilities, he would never liſten to any overtures of peace, until after 
having obtained thoſe ends for which the war ſhould be undertaken. The 
commons were ſo well diſpoſed to concur with his deſires, that they forthwith 
voted a ſupply of two millions five hundred thouſand pounds for the main- 
tenance of this juſt and neceſſary war: and then Charles ifſued a declaration, 
enjoining all his ſubjects to make repriſals on the ſhips and veſſels belonging to 
the ſubjects of the ſtates-general. Mean while the Dutch did not neglect to 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence. When the news of De Ruyter's 
progreſs on the coaſt of Guiney, and in the Weſt Indies, arrived in England, 
the king publiſhed a ſolemn declaration of war againſt the United Provinces, 


with the unanimous conſent of all the privy counſellors, except the earls of 
* | South- 
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Southampton and Clarendon, who had oppoſed this rupture from the beginning 
of the difputes, *  - 17h, et cit. e yh 2 | 
 $XXX. Lewis XIV. being importuned by the Dutch to declare againſt An. Ch. 1665. 
England, in conſequence of the laft — 5 he had — 2 
the ſtates- general, and ſollicited by Charles to obſerve a neutrality, was for 
ſome time divided in his ſentiments. He was loth to diſoblige Charles, 
leſt he ſhould throw himſelf into the arms of Spain, whither he had lately 
ſent an embaſſy; and, on the other hand, it was his intereſt to ſupport 
De Wit and the Loveſtein party in Holland againſt the prince of Orange, who 
naturally claimed the aſſiſtance of his uncle the king of England. In order 
to gain time, he ſent the duke de Vernueil, at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, 
to London, with offers of mediating a peace between England and the United 
Provinces; and there they continued till the latter end of the ſucceeding year, 
though their endeavours did not meet with ſucceſs. The duke of York 
putting to ſea in the month of May, before the Dutch fleet was aſſembled, 
ſailed towards the coaſt of Holland, and cruized near the Texel fifteen days, 
during which he took a great number of their ſhips homeward- bound; then 
he retired to Harwich road. After his departure, the fleets of Holland and 
Zealand joined, to the number of one hundred and twenty one, excluſive of 
fireſhips, under the command of admiral Opdam, Cortenaer, Evertzen, and 
Cornelius Van Tromp, ſon of the celebrated Martin Van Tromp, who loſt 
his life in the late war. This armament, was fitted out by the advice, vigi- 
lance, and activity of John De Wit, penſionary of Holland, a man of very 
extenſive talents, who poſſeſſed the ſpirit of an old Greek republican. He 
had always oppoſed the growing power of the houſe of Orange, leſt it ſhould 
one day enſlave his country. His intereſt now predominated in the common- 
wealth; and he reſolved to hazard a general engagement with the Engliſh, 
becauſe, even if the Dutch navy ſhould be: defeated, that event would induce 
the French king to declare for the republic. 39.00 4 | 
$XXXI. Opdam therefore failed in queſt of the Engliſh fleet, and deſeried 
it near Colcheſter ; but the wind changing ſo as to blow from the ſouth-weſt, | 1 
he bore away for the mouth of the Meuſe, rather than engage the enemy, 
while they had the advantage of the weather-gage. + He received a freſh 
order from the ſtates, comunanding him, upon pain of death, to fight the 
Engliſh, whatever might be the ſtate of the weather. He forthwith” weighed 
anchor on the third day of June; and in a few hours fell in with the Engliſh : 
fleet, conſiſting of one hundred and fourteen fail, excluſive of fireſhips and | 
ketches, under the command of the duke of York, aſſiſted by prince Rupert | | 
and the earl of Sandwich, with Penn, Lawſon, Sir George Ayſcue, and ſome j 
other inferior admirals. The engagement began at four in the morning, and | 
both ſides fought with their afual intrepidity, The duke of Vork was in the 
hotteſt part of the battle, and behaved with. great ſpirit and compoſure, even 
when the earl of Falmouth, the lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle were killed at 
his ſide by one cannon- ball, which covered him with the blood and brains of 


— 
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* The parliament was prorogued to Auguſt, by the commons, like the reſt of the community, 
and afterwards to October. In this ſeſſion, the By this reſignation, they parted with their im- 
clergy reſigned the right of taxing themſelves in portance, and have been very little conſidered 

_ convocation ; fo that henceforth they were taxed — that period. 
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theſe three t gentlemen. He was cloſely engaged with Opdam, while 
that officer periſhed by his ſhip's blowing up; his flag was hoiſted by Cor- 
tenaer, who likewiſe fell in the battle: a good number of the Dutch captains 
had been promoted in the ſervice by the intereſt of the prevailing faction, 
without any regard to merit, and ſome of theſe were deficient. in point of 
courage. In a word, the enemy was defeated, with the loſs of nineteen ſhips 
either burned or ſunk in the action, and about fix thouſand men. The vic- 
tory coſt the Engliſh three or four ſhips, and fifteen hundred men, among 
whom was vice-admiral Lawſon, an officer of great valour and experience: 
the Dutch fleet were chaced to: the coaſt. of Holland, Van Tromp ſecuring 
their retreat with equal valour and diſcretion *. The duke of York failing 
back to England, left the fleet at anchor, and repaired to London, where he 
was received amidſt the acclamations of the people. The king ordered a day 
of thankſgiving to be obſerved all over England for this victory: and medals 
were ſtruck. in honour of the duke of York; who now became the idol of the 
nation, and began to be reſpected as the preſumptive heir of the crown; 
for the queen was ſuppoſed barren, and almoſt totally neglected by her huſ- 
band. The king and council would not ſuffer the duke to expoſe his perſon 
to the danger of a ſecond engagement; and therefore the command of the 
fleet devolved upon the earl of Sandwich. 

* $XXXlII. The Dutch fleet of merchant ſhips, from Turkey and the Eaſt 
Indies, having failed north about, in order to avoid the Engliſh cruizers, 
anchored-in the port of Berghen in Norway, where they lay until De Ruyter 
ſhould come and conduct them to Holland. Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh 
envoy at Copenhagen, propoſed to the king of Denmark, that he ſhould ſeize 


all thoſe ſhips, which were richly laden, by way of revenge upon the Dutch, 


who, he ſaid, had involved him in a troubleſome war with Sweden. The 
Daniſh king was tempted by the richneſs of the prize ; but obſerved, he was 
not in a condition to execute ſuch a deſign. Talbot promiſed to procure the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, provided he would recompence the captors 


| with one half of what they ſhould take : the bargain was ftruck between the 
two monarchs; and Charles ordered the earl of Sandwich to fet fail imme 


diately for Bergben. The earl detached Sir Thomas Tiddeman, with part of 
the fleet, on that ſervice, and he attacked the Dutch with great impetuoſity : 
but the governor of Berghen, who had not. yet received orders to remain paſ- 
five, joined the Hollanders in giving him ſuch a warm reception, that he 
was obliged to quit the enterprize, after having received confiderable damage. 
Charles was not a little chagrined at the diſappointment ; and ſo diſpleaſed 


* This victory icht have been much more made aſe of the duke's name without his autho- 
compleat, had. not er, a gentleman- of rity, in conſequence of an injunction of the 
the duke's bedchamber, defired Penn, in his dutcheſs, who directed him to take all op- 


maſter's. name, to ſlacken fail, while they were 
in purſuit of the enemy. The duke had retired 
to reſt, after having given order to carry all their 
fail, and wake him when they ſhould be up with 
the chace. When he awoke, and ſaw they had 
ſhortened fail, he expreſſed equal ſurprize and 
diſpleaſure ; and Brouncker was turned out of his 
&rvice. Some people imagined this man had 


tunities of conſulting his maſter's perſonal 
Er. Others alledge that the duke's courage 
was exhauſted ; and that he was affeted by an 
expreſſion of Penn, who, at a council of war, 
faid, they muſt prepare for a hotter engagement; 
for, the courage of the Dutch was never fo high. 
as when they were reduced to deſpair. 


Burnet. 


with 
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with the earl of Sandwich, for having omitted to ſail thither in perſon, that 
he was deprived of his command, and ſent on an embaſſy to Madrid. De 
Ruyter having returned from America with a good number of Engliſh prizes, 
was promoted to the office of lieutenant- admiral- general, and immediately 
veſted with the command of a fleet of ninety- three ſail, in excellent order. 
The penſionary De Wit, Huygens, and Boreel, embarked as commiſſioners 
from the ſtates. They, with great difficulty, failed from the Texel through a 
new paſſage which De Wit now diſcovered by ſounding. They arrived at 
Berghen, and took their trade under convoy; but they were diſperſed by a 
ſtorm, and ſome of them fell into the hands of the Engliſh; the reſt of the 
fleet returned to Holland, in a ſhattered condition. | | 
$XXXUII. At this period, the plague made terrible havoc in London, 
where it ſwept off above one hundred thouſand of the inhabitants. The king, 
in order to avoid the contagion, retired to Hampton-court, from whence he 
removed his houſhold to Saliſbury ; but, this city being ſoon infected, he 
choſe his reſidence at Oxford. Charles had excited the famous Bernard Van 
Ghalen biſhop of Munſter, to take arms againſt the ſtates-general, in conſi- 
deration of receiving a large ſubſidy from England. This turbulent prelate 
aſſembled a body of twenty thouſand men, with which he invaded the pro- 
vince of Overyſſel, and reduced ſeveral places: but the French king and the 
dukes of Lunenburg ſending a conſiderable reinforcement to the Dutch army, 
and the ſubſidy from England being ill payed, he was glad to liſten to terms 
of accommodation. > _ | | 
$XXXIV. The parliament meeting at Oxford in the beginning of October, 
granted twelve hundred thouſand pounds to the king for the ſupport of the 
war, and one hundred thouſand to the duke 'of York, in acknowledgment 
of his ſignal ſervices. Then they paſſed the famous Five mile act,“ by 
which every nonconforming preacher was baniſhed five miles from the place 
where he had been miniſter, after the act of indemnity, unleſs he would take 
the oath of non-reſiſtance. They were treated in this manner, on pretence 
that they had endeavoured to. poiſon the minds of the people, by inſtilling 
into them the principles of ſchiſm and rebellion. Though this perſecution 
was ſet on foot by the chancellor, who was the implacable enemy of the'preſ- 
byterians, the bill met with great oppoſition in the upper houſe, from his in- 
timate friend the earl of Southampton. The ſame ſect was perſecuted with 
equal ſeverity in Scotland, though the majority of that nation were preſby- 
terians. The nonjuring miniſters were commanded by a proclamation to re- 
move, with their families, to the diſtance of twenty miles from the places 
where they uſed to reſide, on pain of incurring the penalty annexed to ſedi- 
tious practices. Theſe people would have been reduced to a deplorable fitua- 
tion, had not the charity of their friends increaſed, in proportion to the ſeverity 
of the government. | | cent geit 
$XXXV. The king of France, importuned by the ſtates- general, at length 
recalled his ambaſſadors, and, in January, declared war againſt England, 
though he did not enter heartily into the quarrel of his allies; and, indeed, 
this declaration was neceſſary to maintain the credit of the penſionary, whom it 
was certainly his intereſt to ſupport. The ſtates likewiſe found means to en- 
gage the king of Denmark in their cauſe, by virtue of a large ſubſidy, in con- 
N Hhh 2 ſideration 
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ſideration of which he obliged himſelf to maintain a fleet of thirty ſail for their 

ſervice: at the ſame time they raiſed up ſuch a number of enemies againſt 
the biſhop of Munſter, that he was fain to ſue for peace, which was concluded 


at Cleves in the month of April. In the beginning of February, the king 
returned to London, and war was proclaimed againft France. In the courſe 
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of the ſame month, the queen, by miſcarrying, diſproved the common opinion 
of her being barren from ſome conſtitutional impediment. * 
S XXXVI. The command of the fleet being beſtowed upon prince Rupert 
and the duke of Albemarle, the former, with forty ſhips, failed in queſt of 
the duke of Beaufort, who was faid to be at Belleifle, with a ſquadron of ſix 
and thirty ſhips, ready to enter the channel and join the Dutch fleet. After 
he had failed on this expedition, De Ruyter appeared between Newport and 
Dunkirk, with ſeventy-one ſhips of the line, twelve frigates, thirteen fire 
ſhips, and eight yachts; Evertzen and Tromp acting as inferior 'admirals. 
The duke of Albemarle, though greatly inferior in number to the enemy, 
bore down upon them without heſitation, on the firſt day of June; and the 
Dutch captains were ſo eager to engage, that they ordered their cables to be 
cut, that they might be the ſooner able to cloſe with the Engliſh. The battle 
with incredible fury : Tromp, and afterwards De Ruyter, were obliged 
to ſhift their flags, becauſe their ſhips had ſuſtained fuch damage that they were 
in danger of finking ; one of their fleet was blown up, and admiral Evertzen 
Killed with a cannon- ball. On the other hand, Sir William Berkeley, who 
led the van of the Engliſh, ſteered into the midft of the enemy, where his ſhip 
was overpowered and taken, after a gallant reſiſtance, in which he loſt his 
life: one or two Engliſh ſhips were ſunk, notwithftanding the valour and acti- 
vity of Albemarle; who, though in the decline of life, fought with all the 
ardour and vivacity of a youthful warrior. Night parted the combatants ; but 
next day, the weather being more moderate, the fight was renewed with re- 
doubled violence. Van Tromp having engaged himſelf too far among the 
Engliſh, would have been taken, had not De Ruyter come to his aſſiſtance, 
and brought him off. Theſe two admirals were of oppoſite factions, and rivals 
for glory: they were inſpired with emulation, and tought with equal conduct 
and reſolution. The Dutch being joined with a reinforcement of ſlxtern ſhips, . 
and the Engliſh fleet ſhattered in ſuch a manner, that not above eight and 
twenty ſail remained fit for ſervice, the duke of Albemarle was obliged to ſheer 
off and retreat towards the coaſt of England, followed by the victorious enemy, 
who had come up with him towards the evening, when a calm prevented them 
from beginning a freſh attack; In the morning of the third day, Albemarle hav- 
ing made a previous diſpoſition, ſent the diſabled ſhips a-head, while he himfelt 
remained in the rear with thoſe that were ſtill capable of ſervice, ſo as to form a 
line a- ſtern occaſionally for the reception of the purſuers. About two o“ clock, 
when the Dutch were almoſt within gun-ſhot, the duke deſeried prince Rupert 
and his ſquadron to the fouthward, crouding all their fails to come up with 
him, and immediately hauled upon a wind to join this reinforcement. Sir George 
Ayſcue, in a ſhip of one hundred guns, had the misfortune to ſtrike on the 
Galloper ſands, where he was furrounded and taken. The two Engliſh fleets 
having joined, prepared for another engagement, and in the morning bore 
down upon the Dutch, who waited for them without flinching. A 1 
ag | | battle 
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battle was now begun with equal rage and reſolution on both ſides, and cons 
tinued until it was interrupted by a thick fog, when the Engliſh found them - 
ſelves ſo maltreated, that they took this opportunity to retire, with the loſs of 
divers large ſhips that were ſunk. or taken by the enemy. Both ſides claimed 
the victory ;. but the Dutch had certainly obtained the advantage, though there 
was no glory loſt by either nation. ” (G4 BI t | 
{S$XXXVII. Both fleets were ſoon refitted; and De Ruyter was ordered to 
put to ſea, to join the duke de Beaufort with the French ſquadron, On the 
twenty-fourth day of July, he fell in with the Engliſh fleet, commanded by 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle : it amounted to above one hundred 
fail, while that of the ſtates did not exceed eighty-eight ſhips of war and 
nineteen fireſhips. The battle began near the mouth of the Thames, and 
was fought with equal rage and emulation. Sir Thomas Allen, vice-admiral 
of the white, defeated the van of the enemy, and three of their inferior ad- 
mirals were ſlain. In the mean time Sir Jeremy Smith, vice-admiral of the 
blue, was worſted by Van Tromp, who followed the chace ſo far that he was 
entirely ſeparated from the center. De Ruyter being overpowered by numbers, 
ſuſtained the engagement till night with difficulty; and was next day attacked 
by the whole force of the Engiiſh navy. He bore the ſhock with unſhaken 
reſolution, and gained more glory by his retreat than the Engliſh acquired 
by their victcry. They followed him to the coaſt of Fluſhing, and then 
ſailed in queſt of Tromp, whom they deſcried near Harwich; but, in ſpite of 
all their efforts, he retreated with very little loſs, to the Texel. He was of 
the Orange faction, and ſuppoſed to have deſerted De Ruyter fram motives of 
animoſity. This admiral having complained of his conduct, he was put 
under arreſt, and his commiſſion beſtowed upon another officer. The duke of 
Albemarle detached Holmes, with a ſquadron, to inſult the coaſt of Holland. 
In the road of Vlye he burned a great number of veſſels, and two ſhips of 
war appointed for their convoy: then he made a deſcent upon the iſland of 
Schelling, and reduced the town of Brandaris to aſhes. After this expedition, 
the Engliſh fleet took their ſtation near the Ifle of Wight, to hinder the 
junction of the French and Dutch ſquadrons, while De Ruyter anchored in 
the road of St. John, near Boulogne. There he was taken dangerouſly ill of 
a contagious diſtemper, which had made terrible havock among the ſeamen ; 
and the ſtates thought proper to recall him to Holland. The duke of Beau- 
fort, thinking they were ſtill in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, failed up the 
channel as far as Dieppe, and then directed his courſe to the coaſt of Britanny, . 

without ſuffering the leaſt moleſtation from the Engliſh. 
$XXXVIUI. About this period, London was expoſed to a terrible diſaſter 
from a conflagration which broke out on the third day of September, in the 
houſe of a baker that lived on Fiſh-ſtreet Hill, near the Bridge. The flames, 
augmented by a ſtrong eaſterly wind, raged with ſurpriſing violence. They 
deſtroyed ſix hundred ſtreets, including eighty-nine churches, many hoſpitals 
and public alifices, and thirteen thouſand two hundred private houſes. - The 
ruins, comprehending four hundred and thirty-ſix acres of ground, extended 
from the Tower along the river to the Temple church, and north-eafterly 
along the city-walls as far as Holborn bridge. The conflagration continued 
three days, notwithſtanding all the endeavours that could be uſed to ſtop - 
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progreſs, the king and the duke aſſiſting perſonally on horſeback, from the 
firſt alarm to its total ceſſation. At length, when all hope had vaniſhed, and 
the wretched inhabitants were overwhelmed with conſternation and deſpair, 
it fuddenly ceaſed, and was entirely extinguiſhed, after having reduced many 
thouſand fapnilies from affluence to miſery, and the moſt flouriſhing city in 
Europe to a deplorable heap of rubbiſh. Nevertheleſs the ſpirit of the people 
did not ſink under this calamity. London ſoon roſe more beautiful from its 
aſhes. - The king, by a ſtretch of the prerogative, regulated the plans of the 
new ſtreets,” ſo as to render them more ſpacious and convenient than thoſe 
which had been burned; and he prohibited the uſe of lath and timber, as 
materials for the conſtruction of the houſes. The narrowneſs of the ſtreets 
had not only ſubjected them to caſualties of this nature, but alſo prevented a 


free circulation of air, which, being impregnated with animal vapours, was 


apt to putrify, and produce infectious diſtempers, inſomuch that London was 
ſcarce ever free from a contagion ; whereas no ſuch diſtemper has appeared 
fince the city was rebuilt. | . | 

XXXIX. The fire of London was ſuppoſed to be the effect of malicious 
deſign, and variouſly imputed to the Roman catholics and the republicans, 
as the ſtream of prejudice happened to run; though it does not appear how 
ſuch a ſcheme could contribute to the intereſt of either party. The populace 
generally exclaimed againſt the catholics as the authors of this conflagration. 
The parliament appointed a committee to make a ſevere ſcrutiny on this ſubject, 
but nothing appeared to the prejudice of the papiſts ; yet the miſchief is 
charged upon them in the inſcription engraved on the pillar that was erected 
as a monument of this calamity. A French Huguenot was apprehended, and 
convicted on his own confeſſion : he appeared to be lunatic, and the ſhip- 
maſter, in whoſe veſſel he had been conveyed from Rouen, declared that he 
did not arrive in London till the conflagration was begun ; nevertheleſs he 
was condemned and executed. When the parliament met in 5 they 
voted the ſum of one million eight hundred thouſand pounds for the ſupport 
of the war: but as the nation in general imputed the conflagration to the ca- 
tholics, and the king was obſerved to countenance ſome perſons of that 
perſuaſion, they petitioned that the laws might be put in execution againſt 
Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits. He forthwith iſſued a proclamation for this 
purpoſe; yet the delinquents were ſo favourably dealt with, that the people, 
and even the parliament, began to take umbrage at the adminiſtration. 

S XL. The rigour exerciſed againſt the presbyterians in Scotland, under the 
direction of archbiſhop Sharp, produced ſome violent difarders in that kingdom.” 
In the month of November, the people of the weſtern ſnires ran to arms, and 
ſurpriſed Turner, who was quartered at Dumfries with an inconſiderable num- 
ber of ſoldiers. At Lanerk in Cliddeſdale they held a folemn faſt, renewed the 
covenant, and publiſhed a declaration. They declared that they had taken arms 
againſt the king; they complained of the oppreſſion under which they groaned ; - 
they demanded that epiſcopacy ſhould be aboliſhed; and that presbytery, with 
the covenant and their miniſters, ſhould be reſtored. Dalziel, with ſome troops 
of. horſe, was ſent againſt thoſe inſurgents; and, by proclamation, offered 

rdon to all thoſe who ſhould, in four and twenty hours, return to their 
ouſes. They marched towards Edinburgh, in hope of being joined by = inha- / 
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bitants of that city; but, being diſappointed in their expectation, they began 


to be diſcouraged, and dropped off ſo faſt, that their number was reduced from 
two thouſand to nine hundred. They reſolved to retreat to the Weſt, where 
they knew the people were well affected to their cauſe ; but, Dalziel charging 
them at Pentland hills, they were immediately routed and diſperſed. Forty 


were killed on the ſpot, about one hundred and thirty taken; and the reſt 


eſcaped by the darkneſs of the night. They were poor, innocent enthuſiaſts; 


the objects of compaſſion rather than of reſentment ; they had injured no perſon 


in their march, but payed regularly for their proviſion, and ſpent their time in 


ſermons, pſalm- ſinging, and prayer. Forty of theſe poor wretches choſe to be 
hanged rather than renounce the covenant ; and bore their fate like martyrs. 
One Maccail, a preacher, who was ſuppoſed to know their correſpondents who 


had encouraged them to take up arms, was put to the torture, which he endured 
without flinching, and expired in a rapture of religious joy; exclaiming, in 


a clear, diſtin& voice, Farewell ſun, moon, and ſtars! farewell kindred 


<« and friends! farewell world and time! farewell weak and frail body] wel- 
come eternity] welcome angels and faints ! welcome Saviour of the world! 


« and welcome God the judge of all!” This ſeverity was exprefly contrary. 
to the inclinations of the king; who, in a letter to the earl of Rothes, the com- 


miſſioner, deſired that no more blood might be ſhed ; that the priſoners ſhould 


be ſet at liberty, on their promiſing to obey the laws for the future; and that 


thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit ſhould be ſent to the plantations. Theſe 
executions, and many other inſtances of oppreſſion were countenanced by Sharp 
and Burnet, archbiſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow. | 

$XLI. The commons of England had by this time conſiderably abated in 
their complaifance to his majeſty. Inſtead of diſcuſſing the money bill, they 


were employed in drawing up an impeachment of lord Mordaunt, governor of 


Windſor caſtle, for having acted tyrannically in that ftation. They preſented 
the articles to the upper houſe, and complained at the ſame time, that he was 
permitted to keep his place among the peers, while the articles of his impeach- 
ment were recited. The upper houſe, on the other hand, blamed the com- 
mons for having infringed the right of the peers, by impoſing an oath upon 


the commiſſioners, whom they appointed to receive the money ariſing from the 


capitation tax: and theſe ſubjects of conteſt produced divers fruitleſs confe- 
rences. At length the poll-tax paſſed, though the king complained of their 
having named commiſſioners, as a mark of the little confidence. they repoſed 


in his honour. They lkewiſe confirmed the regulation he had made for Ralph. 


rebuilding the city of London. 


Rapin. 
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 $ XLIL. Charles was now tired of the war, from which he had reaped no ſolid An. Ch. 1667. 


advantage. Overtures of peace had been made, and the king of Sweden had 
offered his mediation, The ſtates-general were willing that things ſhould be 


reduced to the fame ſituation in which they had been before the war; or that 


each ſide ſhould keep the advantages they had gained. This. alternative was 
ſo equitable, that nothing ſeemed wanting but the formality of a treaty: the 
king, however, poſtponed the negotiation until he ſhould receive the ſupplies- 
from parliament, part of which he reſolved to convert to his on private pur- 
poſes. Theſe being obtained, he determined to treat in earneſt; but inſiſted upon 
opening the congreſs at London. The ſtates declared they had no objection 


to that propoſal, but the conſideration of their allies, the kings of France and 


Denmark, 
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Denmark, who refuſed to treat in any part of England. Then Charles propoſed 
the Hague, in hope of being able to influence the deliberations by means of the 
Orange faction; but the penſionary perceived his drift, and this place was judged 
improper. At length all parties agreed that the conferences ſhould be opened 
in May at Breda. Thither lord Hollis and Mr. Coventry were ſent, as plenipo- 
tentiaries from England ; while thoſe of France, Denmark, and Holland, 
repaired to the ſame place; as well as two ambaſſadors from the king of Swe- 
den, under whoſe mediation the conference were carried on. Charles inſiſted upon 
the reſtitution of the two ſhips which had been taken before the war, and the 
iſland of Poleron in the Eaſt-Indies, which had been wreſted from the Eng- 
liſh, reſtored by a ſubſequent treaty, and now retaken ſince the commencement - 
of the war. It was a ſpice- iſland, and though the Dutch had delivered it to 
the Engliſh, according to treaty, they carefully grubbed up all the clove trees 
before it was ſurrendered. Notwithſtanding this precaution, they knew it might 
have been eaſily replanted, ſo as in a few years to interfere with their ſpice- 
trade, and therefore tenaciouſly inſiſted upon retaining it in their own hands. 
$XLII. Charles, at length, relaxed in this article, and looked upon the 
peace as already. concluded. He had ordered all his large ſhips tobe unrigged, 
and kept only a ſmall ſquadron of cruiſers in commiſſion. De Wit reſolved to 
take the advantage of his negligence : the preparations in Holland were con- 
tinued without ceaſing ; and De Ruyter, ſailing from the Texel with fifty ſhips. 
of the line, ſteered directly to the river Thames, at the mouth of which he 
arrived on the tenth. day of June. He attacked Sheerneſs fort, which was 
eaſily taken : he broke down a ſtrong chain drawn acroſs the mouth of the 
river Medway, and deſtroyed three guardſhips moored within- ſide for its pro- 
tection, He cleared a paſſage through ſome veſſels which had been ſunk in the 
channel by order of the duke of Albemarle: then failed up the river as far as 
Upnore caſtle, which was reduced. Then they burned three ſhips of the line, 
after having met with a deſperate reſiſtance; and fell down the Medway, with a 
reſolution to attempt the river Thames. By this time the whole coaſt was. 
alarmed, and London filled with conſternation, Ships were ſunk at Wool- 
wich and Blackwall ; platforms raiſed in different places, and provided with ar- 
tillery ; the trained-bands drawn out, and the city of London put into a poſture 
of defence. De Ruyter, ſeeing no proſpect of ſucceeding. in the Thames, ſet 
ſail for Portſmouth, which he in vain attempted to reduce; then he directed his 


courſe to Torbay, where he took ſome Engliſh veſſels. He made an unſucceſsful 


attempt upon Plymouth : from thence he failed up the channel; inſulted Har- 
wich, chaced a ſquadron commanded by Sir Edward Sprague, penetrated once 
more into the river Thames, and kept all the ſea- ports on that fide of the iſland 
in terror and confuſion, The people were fired with indignation to ſee them- 
ſelves expoſed to the inſult of an enemy whom they had tormerly contemned. 
They loudly exclaimed againſt the king, who had converted the public money 
to his own private ufe, and left the nation defenceleſs. | 
- $ XLIV. De Ruyter proceeded to alarm the whole coaſt, and domineer at ſea 
without oppoſition, until the treaty was concluded at Breda. By this pacification 
Acadia was yielded to the French king, who agreed to reſtore St. Chriſtopher's 
and ſome other iſlands which he had taken in the Weſt- Indies; and the two prin- 
cipal contracting parties retained the acquiſitions they had made; by which ſti- 
pulation the colony of New-York in North-America remained with the _ 
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liſn. The only gainers by this war were the two royal brothers. Charles had 
fold all the merchant ſhips taken from the Dutch before and after the declaration 
of war; and he pocketted the greater poured the late ſupply; while his brother 
enjoyed a great ſhare of the prizes, as high-admiral of England, excluſive 
of the preſent he had received from the parliament. | 

- $XLYV. The king was no ſtranger to the murmurs of the people, who com- 
plained bitterly of his conduct; not only on account of the late diſgrace, but 
likewiſe of his having concluded an inglorious peace, after the war had coſt 
ſuch immenſe ſums a money. They accuſed him of having deceived the par- 
liament, in declaring he would never lay his arms aſide until he ſhould have 
received ample ſatisfaction from the enemy: they taxed him with having em- 
bezzled the ſupply : they blamed him for his 3 to catholics; and, in par- 
ticular, for having beſtowed the office of ſecretary of ſtate upon the earl of Ar- 
lington, a reputed papiſt: they were ſcandalized at his lewd life and the irregu- 
larities of his court, which was become a ſcene of buffoonery and intemperance, 
The king thought it was neceſſary to make ſome ſacrifice to the diſcontents of 
the ſubjects, and pitched upon Clarendon as a proper victim. Charles looked 
upon that nobleman as a troubleſome cenſor, who diſapproved of his conduct, 
and was a check upon his pleaſures. The favourite miſtreſs railed at the earl 
without ceafing ; the duke of Buckingham and other courtiers ridiculed his cha- 
rafter and deportment. The king received intimation that the chancellor 
had oppoſed a ſcheme projected by ſome members of the lower houſe, for ſet- 
tling a revenue of two millions upon his majeſty; and this oppoſition, which 
flowed from a love to his country, was conſtrued into an unpardonable offence 
againſt his ſovereign. His gravity and inflexible virtue operated as a continual 
reproach upon the levity and difſolute morals of Charles, who had been long 
diſguſted by his manners, even while he reſpected his talents and fidelity: but 
what incenſed the king againſt him beyond all poſſibility of forgiveneſs, was the 
part he acted in the marriage of the duke of Richmond. Charles was enamoured 
of Mrs. Stuart, whom he had tempted with all the allurements which a crown 
could enable him to exhibit; but, finding her chaſtity impregnable, he enter- 
tained thoughts of procuring a divorce from the queen, and raiſing Mr. Stuart 
to the place of his lawful conſort. The earl of Clarendon, who knew his deſign, 
is ſaid to have promoted a match between this young lady and the-duke of 
Richmond, that his grand-children might not be excluded from the ſucceſſion 
to the throne, by the iſſue of the king's ſecond marriage. The duke of Rich- 
mond, who was captivated by the beauty of Mrs. Stuart, eſpouſed her in private; 
and the king was ſo exaſperated at the match, that he not only baniſhed the 
duke from court, but reviled Clarendon with the moſt bitter reproaches. Thar 
nobleman had the misfortune to be very unpopular at this juncture ; and his 
friend the earl of Southampton was lately dead. The presbyterians, a power- 

ful and numerous ſect, hated Clarendon as the author of all the perſecution 
they had undergone. He was abhorred by the catholics as the great obſtacle 
to all their hopes of favour and toleration; and the e, in general, blamed 
him for the ſale of Dunkick. He was employed in building an expenſive 
houſe, while the-plague depopulated the city of Lendon; and purchaſed ſome 

ſtones, which, before the fire of London, had been ſet apart for rebuilding 


St. Paul's cathedral, The prejudiced vulgar beſtowed the name of Dunkirk- 
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houſe on this new edifice: they looked upon the execution of his deſign at that 
juncture, as an inſult upon the calamities of the nation, and exclaimed againſt 
the impiety of uſing, in his own houſe, the materials which had been provided 
for the houſe of God. All theſe concurring. cauſes were more than ſufficient 
to effect the diſgrace of this miniſter. The king, on pretence of ſatisfying the 
people, deprived him of the office of chancellor, and Sir Orlando Bridgeman. 
was appointed keeper of the great ſeal. | 5 
$ XLVI. The parliament aſſembling in October, preſented an addreſs to his 
majeſty, canking him for having diſbanded the forces which had been levied 
for the defence of the kingdom, when the Dutch fleet inſulted the coaſts ; for 
having diſmiſſed all the papiſts from his guards, and other military employ- 
ments; and in particular, for having taken the office of high chancellor from 
the earl of Clarendon. To this article he replied, that he would never employ 
him for the future in any public affair. He not only withdrew his protection 
from the earl, but even influenced the commons to impeach him of high trea- 
ſon. They accuſed him of having adviſed the king to maintain an army, 
diſſolve the parliament, and render himſelf abſolute : of having ſaid the king 
was a papiſt : of having fold illegal patents, and granted injunctions to ſtop. 
the ordinary courſe of juſtice : of having baniſhed ſeveral perſons in an unlawful 
manner: of having received bribes on different occaſions, and enriched his family 
by obtaining grants for them of the crown-lands : of having fruſtrated uſeful 
deſigns for the 2 of Engliſn and the reduction of French colonies: 
of having correſponded with Oliver Cromwell and his accomplices: of having 
adviſed and been inſtrumental in the ſale of Dunkirk : of having altered a pa- 
tent after it had received the ſanction of the great ſeal : of having extorted 
money by writs of Quo warranto” from many corporations, immediately 
after their charters had been confirmed by parliament : of having abuſed and 
betrayed his majeſty, by diſcovering his ſecrets to the enemy : and of having 
_ adviſed the fatal ſeparation of the fleet, which in the late war had well nigh , 
been attended with the loſs of one part of his majeſty's navy. 5 
$ XLVII. When the commons delivered theſe articles of accuſation at the 
bar of the upper houſe, they deſired that the earl of Clarendon might be taken 
into cuſtody: but the lords refuſed to commit him upon ſuch a general accuſa- 
tion. This refuſal gave riſe to a violent diſpute between the two houſes. At 
length the commons voted that the lords, in refuſing to commit the earl of 
Clarendon on their impeachment, had ſtopped the courſe of juſtice, and formed 
a precedent of evil and dangerous conſequence. The earl knowing how ob- 
noxious he was to the commons, and conſcious that the court was determined 
on his ruin, waſebved to withdraw himſelf from the kingdom. The duke of 
Vork had ſupported him with all his intereſt, both in the cabinet and the houſe 
of peers. He had even entered ſo warmly into his defence, as to give um- 
brage to the king, who at length deſired him to tell the earl that he would do 
well to retire into another country; in which caſe he might ſtill receive marks 
of his favour. It was in conſequence of this intimation that he croſſed the ſea 
to France, where he ſpent the remainder of his life in reviewing and reducing 
to order the materials he had collected for the hiſtory of the great rebellion ;,@ 
a performance ſo juſtly celebrated for the candid repreſentation of facts, 
the ſtriking touches of character which it contains. 1 22 
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S XLVII, From Calais he ſent an apology, addreſſed to the houſe of peers, | 
in which he proteſted, that he had never received the value of a farthing from 
any perſon whatſoever, above the common perquilites of his office, exchuſtve 
of the king's bounty: that, as a miniſter, he had never taken any ſtep with- 
out the concurrence of the privy-council : that he had diſſuaded the king from 
engaging in the laſt war againſt Holland: that he had never offered any pri- 
vate advice to his majeſty, touching the negotiation for peace; nor written 
any letters or inſtructions, but by the expreſs order of the king and council: 
that, in quality of chancellor, he had often refuſed to put the great ſeal to patents, 
grants, and pardons, which had been unfairly obtained of his majeſty, and 
were afterwards recalled upon his repreſentations; and by this conduct he had 
brought upon himſelf a great number of enemies: that, by joining the earl of 
Southampton, in repreſenting to the king that, in many extravagant articles, 
his expence far exceeded his revenue, he had intailed upon himſelf the enmity 

and ill offices of ſome perſons in t credit: but that he had never inter- 
meddled with the management of his majeſty's revenues, nor ever received a 
preſent from any prince, except the books of the Louvre edition, which the 
chancellor of France had ſent to him, by the command of his maſter. The lords 
having received this apology, deputed the duke of Buckingham to deliver it to 
the other houſe; and when he performed this taſk, 4+ Gentlemen, (faid he) the 
«lords have ordered me to put into your hands this ſcandalous and ſeditious 
<< libel ſent to them by the earl of Clarendon. I have orders to preſent it to 
«© your houſe, and to deſire you will fend it back with your convenience; for, 
<« as it is written in a ſtyle very agreeable to their lordſhips, they are deſirous 
< of preſerving it carefully.” The commons were-incenſed at this apology. 

Many virulent expreſſions were uttered againſt the earl : they voted it a ſcan- 
dalous and malicious libel, and ordered it to be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon executioner. The lords ſent down' to the commons, a bill for baniſhing 

the earl of Clarendon. The lower houſe — a bill of attainder, and à 
warm diſpute enſued. At laſt the lower houſe paſſed the firſt bill, to which 
the king gave his aſſent with uncommon ſatisfaction. Such was the unworthy 
fate of Sir Edward Hyde earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor of England, a 
nobleman of unblemiſhed virtue, an incorruptible judge, and an able mini- 
ſter, of equal attachment and integrity T7. n | 

$ XLIX. In the month of January, the king reſolved in council to form a 

triple alliance with the ftates-general and the king of Sweden, to hinder the 
French king from finiſhing the conqueſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands. Theſe he 
invaded on the death of his father-in-law Philip IV. though he had formally 
renounced all pretenſtons to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, before his marriage was ſo- 
lemnized. Lewis was the moſt powerful, as well as the moſt ambitious prince 
in Europe. He had already ſubdued Aeth, Tournay, Liſle, Oudenarde, Cour- Burner. 
tray, ahd Charleroi. He was at the head of forty thouſand men, commanded CO 

by the beſt generals of the age: he waited for nothing but the death of Charles P. 
II. of Spain, who was a weakly prince, to lay claim to that monatchy ; and 


| + In che month of October, the king went in Exchange, which was finiſhed with great expe- 
proceſſion, and laid the firſt ſtone of the Royal dition. 1 1 
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he ſeemed to aim at umverſal empire. All the ſtates: of Europe were alarmed 
at his greatneſs. The Dutch were immediately expoſed to his deſigns, 
from the nature of their ſituation, and: wiſhed for nothing more than an op. 
portunity of uniting with England in a confederacy that ſhould be able to op- 
pole a ſufficient barrier to the ambition of Lewis. The king of England find- 
ing his reputation and credit on the decline among his own ſubjects, was will: 
ing to take ſome ſtep that might retrieve his popularity; and nothing was ſo 
likely to produce this effect as his becoming the head of a league for ſupporting 
the balance of power in Europe. He therefore diſpatched Sir William Temple 
to the Hague, as ambaſſador extraordinary, will Gal power to conclude ſuch a 
treaty with the ſtates-general ; and they received the overture ſo favourably, 
that in five days the alliance was concluded. In a very little time, the king of 
Sweden acceded to it, as a principal, and thus was formed, The triple alli 
ance,” by which the contracting powers aſſumed to themſelves the office of 
arbiters in the differences between France and Spain, with reſpect to the Low- 
Countries, as well as in the war between Spain and Portugal. The deſign of 
it was to ſupport the Spaniſh monarchy, reſtrain the exorbitant power of France, 
and prevent a dreadful war, in which all Europe would probably have been 
involved. It was therefore generally applauded, and ſeemed to be in all reſpects 
the wiſeſt meaſure which was taken in England during the whole reign of 
Charles II. Sir William Temple afterwards concluded a treaty of commerce 
with the ſtates-general; and a peace between Spain and Portugal was happily 
effected under the guaranty of the Engliſh monarch. | | 

S L. When the parliament met in February, the king informed them of 
theſe tranſactions, demanded a ſpeedy ſupply for equipping a fleet, and forti- 
fying the maritime parts of the kingdom; and earneſtly deſired they would 
deliberate upon ways and means for effecting an union with reſpect to religion 
among all his proteſtant ſubjects. The commons were ſo offended at the king's 
lenity towards nonconformiſts, that they did not even thank him for the triple 
alliance, On the contrary, they appointed a committee to examine the con- 
duct of ſeveral perſons who were ſuppoſed to have miſbehaved in the late war, 
They enquired into the affair of Berghen in Norway, the ſeparation of the fleet 
under prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle; the preſumption. of Brouncker, 
in giving falſe orders, while the duke of York was aſleep; the neglect of maintain- 
ing a ſufficient fleet, during the laſt year of the war; and the diſgrace occaſioned 
by the Dutch when they entered Chatham river. The king began to be ex- 
tremely uneaſy at this ſpirit of inquiry, which was raiſed as a reproach upon 
the errors of his own adminiſtration. He ſollicited them to diſcuſs the buſi- 
neſs of the ſupply. They petitioned him to put the laws in execution againſt 
conventicles, E and nonconformiſts; and he publiſhed a proclamation 


for this purpo 


for having addreſſed himſelf to the houſe of peers in an affair that related to 


$ LI. At this juncture a violent diſpute aroſe between the two houſes, con- 
cerning one Skinner a merchant in London, who had complained to the houſe 
of peers, of ſome injury he had received from the Eaſt India company. The 
lords having examined the caſe, decreed that the company ſhould pay five 
thouſand pounds by way of damages, to the - complainant.” The commons, 
in conſequence of a petition from the company, committed Skinner to priſon, 


the 
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the common law of the kingdom. The lords declared the company's petition 

a ſcandalous libel. ' Several ineffectual conferences were held between the two 

houſes. At laſt the commons voted, that whoſoever ſhould aid and aſliſt, 

in executing the ſentence of the lords, ſhould: be deemed: guilty of having be- 

trayed the rights and liberties of the commons of England, and of having vio- 

lated the privileges of parliament. Then they granted three hundred and ten 

thouſand pounds to his majeſty, to be raiſed. by a tax upon wine and other li- 
quors; the parliament was adjourned, and afterwards prorogued till the month 

of October in the following yea. 

$ LIL The triple alliance was founded upon an alternative which Lewis 

XIV. had propoſed to the court of Spain. He offered to relinquiſh the rights 

of his queen, provided the court of Spain would either conſent to his keep- 

ing the conqueſts he had already made in the Low-Countries z or, in lieu of 

theſe, cede to him Franche-Comtẽ, with the towns of Cambray, Aire, and St. 

Omer. The queen-regent of Spain had kept aloof, in hope of engaging the 

ſtates- general and the king of England in a war againſt Lewis: but finding that 

the contracting powers of the triple alliance propoſed only to take arms in caſe 

the French king ſhould recede from his alternative, ſne conſented to his keeping 

his acquiſitions in the Low-Countries, on the ſuppoſition that the Engliſh — 

Dutch would be indiſpenſibly obliged to engage in a war with France, ſhould 

ſhe ever attempt to extend her conqueſts in the Netherlands. After this de- 

claration of Spain, no other obſtacle remained to retard a pacification. Aix - 

la-Chapelle was the place pitched upon for the meeting of the plenipotentiaries, 

who were immediately ſent thither from France, Spain, England, Holland, and 

Sweden. The treaty was ſigned in May, after a very ſhort negotiation. Lewis 

remained in poſſeſſion of all the towns in Flanders, which he had reduced. He 

reſtored Franche-Comte to the crown of Spain; and the peace was guaranteed 

by the powers concerned in the triple alliance, The Dutch ordered a medal to be 

ſtruck, with a pompous, inſcription, in which they arrogated to themſelves the 

whole honour of having given peace to Europe, Joſhua Van Beuningen, their 

plenipotentiary at Aix-la-Chapelle, was vain enough to ftrike another, in which 

he compared himſelf to Joſhua ſtopping the courſe of the ſun which was the 

device of the French monarch. - Theſe, and other ſuch unſeaſonable marks of 

pride, gave umbrage to Lewis, who ſeemed to remember them in the ſequel, 

when he found an opportunity. to puniſh their preſumption. The king of 

England continued to enjoy his pleaſures without reſtraint. During the ſum- , 

mer he made excurſions to different-parts of the kingdom. He ſent a ſquadron 4 
of ſhips into the Mediterranean, under the command of Sir Thomas Allen, 

who compelled the Algerines to ſubſcribe a peace that was very advantageous 

to England. The office of treaſurer of the houſnold was conferred upon Sir 

Thomas Clifford. The command of the horſe-guards the king beftowed upon 

his natural fon the duke of Monmouth; and Sir John Trevor was apointed ſe- 

cretary of ſtate, in the room of Morris, who reſigned . | 

In the month of March, Coſmo de Medicis ſtay in England. : 

prince of Tuſcany arrived in England, in the In July, the univerſity. of Oxford opened the 

courſe of his travels, and was received with all magnificent theatre, built at the expence of Dr, 

the honours due to his rank and particular merit. Sheldon , archbiſhop of Canterbury, their chan- 

After his departure, the king was viſited by prince cellor ; though he afterwards reſigned this dig- 


George of Denmark, who made but a very ſhort nity to the duke of Ormond. In 


— < 
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An. Ch. 1669. F LIII. Whether Charles was willing to reconcile himſelf to the prefbyteri- 
| ans, who conſtituted a powerful body in the nation, or the duke of Buckingham, 
who had now great influence in the council, reſolved to forward a ſtep which _ 
he knew would be diſagreeable to the duke of Ormond, whom he hated, un- 
common favour was now ſhewn to that ſect, which had been ſo much depreſſed 
1 | | ſince the reſtoration. They appeared more openly, and even ventured to 
= - 2; aſſemble at their religious . worſhip. Sir Orlando Bridgeman ſent for two of 
= their miniſters, and conſulted them about. means for comprehending the preſby- 
1 : terians in the body of the Engliſh church, as well as for procuring an indul- 
8 gence for independents and other nonconformiſts. Theſe two miniſters having 
[| cognferred with the like number of the Engliſh church, after ſeveral meetings 
= | and various diſputes, agreed, That with reſpect to ordination, all nonconfor- 
[1 - miſts, already ordained, might be admitted into the miniſtry of the church by 
| virtue of this form, Take thou legal authority to preach the word of God, 
=_ d and adminiſter the holy. ſacrament in any congregation of England, where 
Wo thou ſhalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.” They likewiſe agreed, That 
ceremonies ſhould be left indifferent: That the liturgy ſhould be altered: That 
thoſe who could not be comprehended ſhould be indulged : and, That, for the 
ſecurity of the government, the names of the teachers, and all the members of the 
| ation ſhould be regiſtered. The lord chief-juſtice Hales undertook to 
draw up a bill to this purpoſe, and the keeper of the great- ſeal promiſed to ſup- 
port it in parliament with his whole intereſt. Archbiſhop Sheldon being ap- 
priſed of their defign, wrote a circular letter to all his ſuffragans, enjoinin 
them to make an exact inquiry touching all the conventicles that were hel 
within their reſpective dioceſes. - Having received all the information he could 
procure on this ſubject, he exaggerated every circumſtance to the king; and 
obtained, from his eaſy indolent diſpoſition, a proclamation, ordering the laws 
againſt nonconformiſt-miniſters to be put in execution. Nevertheleſs, Charles 
gave the leading preſbyterians to underſtand, that he had deſigns in their favour ; 
and deſired they would preſent a petition to him for indulgence. He went into 
the apartment of the earl of Arlington, on purpoſe to receive this addreſs, to 
which he returned a very gracious anſwer. N 
S LIV. When the parliament met after the prorogation, the king, in a ſhort 
ſpeech, demanded a ſupply for the diſcharge of his debts; and recommended 
the union of the two kingdoms. The lord-keeper expatiated on the ſame ſub- 
1 : but, the commons, inſtead of taking theſe articles into confideration, 
reſolved to examine the public accounts, that they might know in what manner 
the money granted by parliament had been expended. In the courſe of this 
inquiry, they found the books kept by the chamberlain Sir George Carteret, in 
ſuch confuſion, that they expelled him from the houſe. Then they thanked 
the king, in an addreſs, for the proclamation he had publiſhed againft conven- 
ticles; and appointed a committee to make exact inquiry concerning the con- 
duct of the nonconformiſts. Theſe having received a great number of infor- 
mations, reported, that divers conventicles and ſeditious aſſemblies were held in 
the neighbourhoad of the parliament, ſo as to inſult the government, and en- 
danger the public tranquillity : the hone immediately declared, That they 
would adhere to his majeſty for the ſupport of the government in a 
2 ate, 
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ſtate, againſt all ſorts of adverſaries. The commons revived the difpute con? 
cerning Skinner and the Eaſt-India company; and paſſed ſeveral votes, which 
the houſe of lords conſidered as ſo many violations of their privileges. Their 
mutual animoſity ſeemed every day to increaſe: - ſo that the king ſeeing no pro- 
| ſpe& of an accommodation, and knowing he had nothing to expect from the 

ommons, until this affair could be compromiſed, prorogued the parliament 
to the month of February. | 2 Boy 101. 

$ LV. The parliament of Scotland being opened in November by the earl of 
Lauderdale, as king's commiſſioner, paſſed an act, aſſerting and explaining the 
king's ſupremacy in ſuch terms as rendered him abſolute in all eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. The next act concerned the militia, decreeing, That it ſhould be main- 
tained, and ready to march into any part of the king's dominions, for any cauſe 
in which his majeſty's authority, power, or greatneſs ſhould be concerned ; and 


- that it ſhould receive orders from the council-board of Scotland. This clauſe 


was contrived by Lauderdale, for the immediate ſervice of the king, ſhould he 
ever have occaſion for uſing the Scots againſt his ſubjects of England. The 
militia might be ordered to march without his appearing to countenance their 
motions ; ſo that he could, with the better grace, diſown them ſhould they miſ- 
carry in their expedition. | 


$ LVI. In February, the king, in a ſpeech to both houſes, renewed his demand Echard. 
of a ſupply, in the moſt earneſt manner. He aſſured them he had found, upon Barnet. 


examination of his accounts, that far from having miſapplied the money granted 
for the expence of the war, he had on the contrary, for the ſupport of it, con- 
tracted large debts on his own revenue. He then recommended harmony among 
themſelves; and deſired they would deliberate upon a plan for uniting the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. The lord-keeper enlarged upon the king's 
text. The commons voted, That a ſufficient ſum ſhould be granted, to caſe 
the king of his incumbrances. For this purpoſe a duty was laid upon wine 
and vinegar; and his majeſty was authoriſed to part with his fee-farm and 
quit-rents. Theſe two funds were thought ſufficient to produce one million 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, a ſum by no means adequate to the 


king's neceſſities +. The quarrel between the two houſes being kindled a-new, An. Ch. 1670, 


Charles, who began to be apprehenſive of the conſequences, ſummoned the 
parliament to Whitehall, where he propoſed that this unhappy diviſion ſhould 
never be mentioned; and that the proceedings relating to it ſhould be-erazed 
from the journals of both houſes. They conſented to the expedient ; and the 
flame was at once extinguiſhed. 5 6 
$ LVII. The firſt effect of their accommodation was a joint-addrefs to his 
majeſty, petitioning, That he would give effectual orders for ſuppreſſing con- 
venticles, and executing the laws againſt popiſh recuſants. Charles, though in 


3 


+ This year was rendered remarkable by the his title and eſtate by his ſon Chriſtopher. In the 
death of the queen-mother, and that of George courſe of this year likewiſe died the famous Pryn, 
Monk, duke of Albemarle. The firſt died in the puritan, author of above two hundred vo- 
Auguſt, at Paris, in the ſixtieth year of her age; lumes, the contents of which are little known 
— the duke dying in London, was ſucceeded in and leſs eſteemed. 


his 
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his own nature averſe to perſecution, was too irrefolute to withſtand the zeal 
of his parliament; and therefore gave his aſſent to this act, which declared an 
aſſembly conſiſting of ſeventeen diffenters, a conventicle, provided they met to 
worſhip God in any other form than that which was practiſed in the church of 
England, even though ten of that number ſhould belong to the family in whoſe 
houſe they might be aſſembled. Every individual was fined. in five ſhillings 
for the offence, and ten for the ſecond. The preacher was condemned 
in twenty pounds for the firſt conviction, and in double that ſum for the 
next; and a fine of twenty pounds was decreed againſt the perſon in whoſe 
houſe they ſhould be found aſſembled. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


$ I. Account of the cabal. $ II. Charles is v1 10 by his fiſter the dutcheſs of Or- 
_ leans. & III. Sudden death of that princeſs. & IV. Sir William Temple recalled 
from Holland. S V. The commons paſs the Coventry-at. & VI. Bold ſpeech 
of lord Lucas. I VII. Diſpute between the two houſes. & VIII. The duke of 
York aljures the proteſtant religion. & IX. The cabal reſolve upon a war with 
Holland. & X. Account of Blood who attempted to ſteal the crown. & XI. The 
exchequer is ſput. & XII. Attempt upon the Dutch fleet from Smyrna. I XIII. 
Charles declares war againſt the Dutch. & XIV. Diſtractions in_that republic. 
SXV. Battle of Solebay. S XVI. Progreſs of the French king in the Unted- 
| Provinces. & XVII. The ſevere terms preſcribed by Lewis. & XVIII. De- 
 mands of the Engliſh. & XIX. The prince of Orange declared ſtadtbolder. The 
two brothers, John and Cornelius De Wit, murdered by the populace. & XX. 
Fortitude and wiſe conduct of the fadtholder. XXI. Divers powers declare in 
Favour of the Dutch. $ XXII. Proceedings of the Engliſh parliament. & XXIII. 
The presbyterians oppoſe the declaration for liberty of conſcience. & XXIV. The 
king rejetts violent counſels. & XXV. The parliament paſs the teſt- act. $ XXVI. 
Three ſea-engagements between the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, & XXVII. Pro- 
greſs of the war on the continent. & XXVIII. Match between the auke of York 
and the princeſs of Modena. & XXIX. Againſt which the commons remenſtrate. 
XXX. /7gorous oppoſition of the commons. & XXXI. They proceed againſt 
Some members of the cabal. & XXXII. Peace with the Dutch, & XXXIII. 
The king prorogues the parliament. & XXXIV. Operations of war on the con- 
- tinent. & XXXV. Sir William Temple ſent ambaſſador to Holland to mediate a 


peace. & XXXVI. The duke of Buckingham diſgraced. & XXXVII. The 


commons preſent an addreſs againſt Lauderdale. & XXX VIII. Teft-bill brought 
| into the houſe of lords, & XXXIX. Diſpute between the two houſes on account 
V Dr. Shirley. & XL. Complaint to the houſe againſt St. Germain the jeſuit. 
$ XLI. Revival of the quarrel between the two houſes. & XLII. The king ſup- 
preſſes coffee-houſes. & XLIII. Death of marechal de Turenne. & XLIV. De 
Nuyter is flain in an engagement with the French. & XLV. Progreſs of the war 
on the continent. $XLVI. Congreſs at Nimeguen. S XLVII. The duke of 
Buckingham, the earls of Salisbury and Shaftesbury, with the lord Wharton, are 


ent to the Tower. & XLVIII. Mutual diftruſt between the king and parlia- 


ment. S XLIX. The commons exhort him to conclude an alliance with the 
Dutch againſt the power of France. & L. Marriage between the prince of 
Orange and the princeſs Mary, daughter to the duke of York. & LI. Charles and 
the prince agree upon a plan of pacification. & LII. An inglorious private treaty 
between Charles and the French king. S LIII. Diſputes between the king and 
parliament. & LIV. The king makes vigorous preparations againſt France. 
$ LV. His ſecret negotiation with Lewis. & LVI. The commons paſs @ bill fer 
Aicbanding the army. S LVII. New treaty between Charles and the Dutch. 
 $ LVHI. Peace of Nimeguen, & LIX. Battle of St. Denys. & LX. State of 
' affairs in Scotland. 
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$I. ITHERTO, Charles ſeems to. have ſtudied nothing ſo much as his 

| own eaſe and convenience. Without doubt, he inherited high no- 
tions of the prerogative, which were cheriſhed by the, nature of his education. 
But, his father's fate and his own ſufferings had rendered him extremely cau- 
tious of quarelling with his parliament ;, and his indolent diſpoſition was an 
unſurmountable bar to the execution of any  defign upon the liberties of the 
people. He had immerſed himſelf in pleafure, and would not have ſacrificed 
his private enjoyment to the moſt flattering proſpect of arbitrary power, if his 
revenue had been ſufficient to ſupply the channels of his prodigality. Though 
the commons were attached to him from principle, and had been liberal, if we 
compare their grants with thoſe of former parliaments; yet, confidering the late 
increaſe of wealth and luxury in almoft every court of Europe, his ſupplies 
were rather ſcanty than affluent; and his profufe expence rendered him a beg- 
garly dependent upon the bounty of the commons. His neceſſities continually 
invaded his repoſe. He was inceſſantly importuned by ſuitors whom he could 
not gratify. He was rouſed by the more active ſpirit of his brother, who ex- 
horted him to riſe above thoſe humble ſollicitations he had hitherto practiſed to 
his parliament for daily ſubſiſtence. He was beſet by fome defperate coun- 
ſellors, who importuned and encouraged him to affert his own independence in 
fubduing that inſolent uſurpation which the rebellious ſubject had raifed on the 
ruins of regal authority. Prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, tord-keeper 
Bridgeman, and ſecretary Trevor, men in whoſe honour and integrity the na- 
tion had confidence, were now ſeldom or never fummoned to the cabinet- 
council ; but, the king was wholly conducted by the advice of Clifford, Aſhley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, a junto diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of The cabal, a word formed by the initial letters of their names. Sir 
Thomas Clifford was a man of an enterpriſing genius, rendered the more dan- 

rous by the talent of eloquence and the ſpirit of intrigue which he poſſeſſed. 
ord Aſhley afterwards raiſed to the earldom of Shaftſbury, had been a mem- 
ber of the long-parliament, of great influence amoug the preſbyrerians : he in- 
finuated himſelf into the confidence of Cromwell; and afterwards employed his 
credit in forwarding the reſtoration. By his uncommon talents, he acquired 
great weight with every party he eſpouſed. He was turbulent, reſtleſs, ambi- 


- tious, ſubtle, and enterpriſing : he had conquered all ſenſe of ſhame ; was re- 


ſtrained by na fears, and influenced by no principle. The duke of Buckingham 
was a gay, capricious nobleman, of ſome wit, and great vivacity ; the miniſter 
of riot; the flave of intemperance ; a pretended atheiſt, without honour, prin- 
ciple, oeconomy, or diſcretion. Arlington pofleſſed a very moderate capacity, 
and was not remarkable for any vicious habit, though he wanted integrity and 
reſolution to withſtand the temptations of his colleagues. Lauderdale was 
learned, aukward, obſtinate, ambitious, paſſionate even to frenzy, vindictive, 
implacable, inſolent, and abject. Such were the individuals that conſtituted 
the cabal; and the duke of York aſſiſted at their councils. They repreſented 


to the king, that even this parliament fo remarkably attached to the crown, 


had already exhibited ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent ;. that they had been penu- 
rious in their temporary ſupplies, and kept his revenue in a very precarious 


ſituation. They obſerved, that his father's great error conſiſted in his having 


neglected 
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neglected to form alliances with powerful princes who would have ſupported him 
againſt his rebellious ſubjects ; that his kinſman, the king of France, if properly. 
cultivated, would enter into ſuch engagements with him as would raiſe thir 
above all fear of revolt; that a war with Holland, undertaken in conjunction 
with Lewis, would be productive of advantage he could defire to enjoy 
that he ſhould be able to ruin the Dutch, whoſe power, affluence, and prin- 
ciples encouraged and ſupported republicans in England; that he would be 
enriched with the ſpoils of the enemy, as well as by ſubſidies which he might 
receive from the French monarch. That the war would farniſh him with a 
pretence for raiſing forces and equipping a navy that would enable him to re- 
trieve the loſt power of the crown, and even extend his prerogative to abſolute 
dominion. Theſe ſuggeſtions could not be diſagreeable to a prince like Charles, 
| who dreaded or deſpiſed more than one half of his ſubjects, who found him- 
ſelf in a very uneaſy ſtate of dependance, hated the Dutch as the enemies of 
monarchy, and felt a ftrong propenſity to the religion of Rome, which at pre- 
ſent he durſt not avow. PPE 

| FII. Colbert de Croiſſy, the French ambaſſador at London, had already founded 


the- inclinations of the king and his cabal, touching an alliance with his maſter ; - 


and he found them very favourably diſpoſed, when he underſtood the deſign of 
Lewis was to humble the pride of the ftates-general. After Colbert had thus 
paved the way for a negotiation, the king of France went to ſee his new works at 
Dunkirk ; and was accompanied by the dutcheſs of Orleans, who took this op- 
portunity of being in the neighbourhood of England to viſit her brother Charles. 
She landed in May at Dover, where ſhe was received by the king and all his 
court; and there they enjoyed each other's company for a fortnight,-in a con- 
tinual round of diverfions. She was one of the moſt amiable princeſſes of the 
age in which ſhe lived, and loved her brother with the warmeſt affection ; but, 


ſhe is ſuppoſed to have been veſted with a private commiſſion, to aſſure Charles 


that the king of France would enable him to ſhake off the yoke of parlizment, 
and reſtore the catholic religion in England, as ſoon as the Duteh ſhould be 
ſufficiently humbled by their joint endeavours. If he retained any ſeruples 
about the execution of this ſcheme, Lewis could not have fixed upon more 
effectual expedients to remove them than thoſe he now practiſed. The dutcheſs 
of Orleans was a young lady of the moſt inſinuating addreſs, and had great 
influence with her brother: beſides, the French king reſolved to bind him 
down to his engagements by the bonds of pleaſure. For this purpoſe, he ſent 
over with the dutchefs, mademoiſelle de Queroũaille, a young lady of extraor- 
dinary beauty and accomplithments, which inſtantly captivated the heart of 
Charles, She accompanied him to London, was created duteheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, and maintained her empire over him during the whole courſe of his 
life. She kept him firm to his connexions with France, and continued to be 
the reigning favourite, while his former miſtreſs, lady Cleveland, was raiſed to 
the dignity of dutcheſs, as a recompence for the influence ſne had loſt. 

8 III. The good underſtanding between the kings of France and England 
had well nigh been blaſted in the bud, by an incident which made a deep im- 

reſſion on the mind of Charles. The dutcheſs of Orleans, immediately after 
ber return to France, happened to ſwallow a glaſs of ſuccory- water, by the di- 
rection of her phyſicians; and was immediately ſeized with violent agonies, 
of which ſhe expired. She was ſuppoſed to have fallen a-facrifice to the jea- 
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louſy of her-huſband, who ſeemed to take. umbrage at the gaiety of her diſpo- 
fition, and intimacy of friendſhip ſubſiſting between her and his brother Lewis 
XIV. She certainly believed herſelf poiſoned ; though ſhe was reſtrained by 
her confeſſor from owning her ſuſpicion to Mr, Montague the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador in France, who. was preſent at her death. She died with great reſolution, 
declaring ſhe felt no regret at leaving the world, but that of parting with her 
brother Charles, whom ſhe loved with the moſt tender affection. © When the 
news of this tragedy were brought to Whitehall by Sir Thomas Armſtrong, 
who, at the ſame time, communicated the ſuſpicion of her having been poiſoned, 
the king melted in a flood of tears, and expreſſed his indignation againſt the 
duke of Orleans, in the moſt bitter terms o» reproach. But, he ſoon checked 
his paſſion, and ſaid, Thomas, I beg you will not mention a ſyllable of this 


© matter,” The court of France was in great confuſion at this event. The 


report of the poifon was immediately circulated through the city of Paris, and 
Lewis was afraid it would deſtroy the connexion between him and the king of 
England. He ſent over the marquis de Bellefonds to condole with Charles; 
1 this nobleman was furniſhed with the atteſtations of the phyſicians, who 
declared, that the dutcheſs died of a natural diſtemper. The king was, or pre- 
tended to be ſatisfied with theſe teſtimonies; and the duke of Buckingham, on 
pretence of carrying compliments of condolance to the duke of Orleans, was 
diſpatched to France, with power to ſign the treaty which had been negotiated 
by che durcheſs. - N | of 

Sl. Lewis, in the month of September, ſent the marechal de Crequi with 
a body of forces into Lorraine, of which he took poſſeſſion. The duke having 
been ſurpriſed, eſcaped with difficulty, and implored the interceſſion of Charles, 
whom he had aſſiſted in his exile ; but, the anſwer he received, was << That there 
„was no remedy like patience.” The parliament meeting in October, the 
king, by the mouth of the lord-keeper, gave them to underſtand, that as the 
fleets of France and Holland were lately increaſed to a very formidable degree, 
it was neceſſary that he ſhould maintain a reſpectable navy; and therefore he 
had ordered fifty large ſhips to be put in commiſſion, beſides the ſquadron al- 
ready in the Mediterranean : that even though he had not engaged to ſuccour 
his allies in caſe of neceſſity, it would be very imprudent to fit aloof, and tamely 
ſee ſo many clouds gathering, without providing ſome ſhelter againſt the im- 
pending ſtorm. He mentioned the treaties which had been lately concluded 
with the kings of France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, the ſtates- 
general, and the duke of Savoy. He obſerved, that the yearly expence of the 
fleet amounted to five hundred thouſand pounds: That the remaining part of 
the revenue was not ſufficient to pay the intereſt of the debts which the king 
had contracted: and, That the preſent armament would coſt eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. Finally, he aſſured them, the king would prorogue the 
parliament at Chriſtmas; and deſired they would regulate their meaſures 
accordingly. The commons, dazzled by the great alliances the king had 
contracted for the honour and advantage of the nation, reſolved to gra- 
tify him in all his demands. They began to prepare bills for raiſing two 


millions five hundred thouſand pounds; but, before they could be brought 


to periection, the king adjourned the parliament. By this time Sir William 
Temple, who reſided as ambaſſador at the Hague, was recalled to London, the 


King and, his miniſters knowing he had too much integrity and love for his 


21 country, 
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country, to act as an inſtrument of the cabal. At firſt, he was ordered to leave 
his wife and family in Holland, as if the king intended he ſhould return; but, 
De Wit was not a dupe to this artifice. He ſuſpected the deſigns of the two 
monarchs; and defired the Dutch reſident at London to inform the miniſtry, 
that he would look upon Temple's being recalled as an infallible proof of a 
change of meaſures at the court of Eüghnd In the preceding, winter, the 
prince of Orange, being then twenty years of age, arrived at London, and was 
affectionately received by his uncle. His voyage was undertaken with a view Burnet. 
to demand the payment of the ſums which the late prince had advanced for Montague's 
Charles and his father; and to follicit the king's intereſt and good offices to- orig 
' wards his being advanced to the dignity of ſtadtholder. He received nothing >> 4 
but civil entertainment and general promiſes, which Charles had no intention to 
perform; though he tampered with his nephew about religion, and talked of 
the proteſtants as a broken, divided faction. | | 
FSV. The commons, after a ſhort adjournment, paſſed the Coventry: act, by An. Ch. 1671. 
which the practice of maiming was made a capital crime. This law derived its 
origin from an outrage committed upon a member of parliament. A propoſal 
having been made in the houſe for laying a tax upon play-houſes, it was oppoſed 
by the courtiers, one of whom obſerved, that the players were the king's ſer- 
vants, and part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry aſked, whether his majeſty's 
pleafure lay among the male or the female players; and this ſarcaſm was con- 
ſidered as an inſolent violation of that reſpect due to the kingly name, which had 
been hitherto religiouſly preſerved in all parliamentary diſputes. It was the 
more difagreeable to Charles, as he then publicly maintained Gwyn and Davis, 
two concubines who had been choſen from the theatre. The duke of Mon- 
mouth, therefore, undertook to make a public example of Coventry. This gen- 
tleman in going to his own lodgings at night, was attacked in the ſtreet by 
Sands, Obrian, and ſome other officers of the guards. He forthwith ſnatched a 
flambeau from his ſervant, with one hand, and managed his ſword ſo gallantly 
with the other, that he wounded three or four of the aſſailants, before he was 
overpowered and difarmed : then his noſe was purpoſely cut to the bone, as a 
leſſon to teach him what reſpe& he owed to the king's character. The com- 
mons, exaſperated at this aſſault upon a member for words ſpoken in the houſe, 
not only enacted the law above-mentioned, but alſo inſerted a clauſe, importing, 
That thoſe who attacked Sir John Coventry ſhould not be intitled to the be- 
nefit of a pardon from the crown. The lower houſe, with the concurrence of 
the lords, preſented an addreſs to the king, on the progreſs of popery, repre- 
ſenting the cauſe of its increaſe; and the means by which it might be reſtrained 
for the future. Charles aſſured them he would exert all his power for their 
ſatisfaction; but ſaid; they could not think it ſtrange, that he ſhould make ſome 
diſtinction between the papiſts who had lately embraced the catholic religion, 
and thoſe who had not only been born and educated in that perſuaſion, but alſo 
faithfully ſerved his father and him in their adverſity. The commons then pro- 
ceeded upon the ſupplies : they brought in a bill for a land- tax, another for an 
additional exciſe upon beer, and a third for taxing law- ſuits for a certain number 
of years. The king had for ſome time made a practice of going to the houſe of 
rs, without formality, on pretence of hearing the debates for his amuſement, 
though his real deſign was to influence their deliberations. | 
0.7 | 9 $ VI. When 
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$ VI. When the firſt of the bills ſent up by the commons was read in A 
houſe, lord Lucas roſe up. and, in the king's hearing, pronounced a 


upper he 
ſevere ſpeech, complaining, that fince the reſtoration, the burthens laid upon 


the ſuhject were much more grievous than at any former time, while the 


D the kingdom had viſibly diminiſhed ;- that great ſums granted to the 


king had been employed to enrich a few individuals, who had kept aloof from 
him in the day of trouble; while thoſe who had ſuffered: the heat of the day, 
undergoing, impriſonments, ſequeſtrations, and expoſing their lives, for his 
majeſty's ſervice, were reduced to poverty and contempt. He ſaid the nation 
was in ſome reſpects more miſerable than if it were actually ſubdued by a victo- 
rious enemy; = in that caſe, the people would know the worſt of their miſ- 
fortune, a circumſtance that would in ſome meaſure alleviate their affliction: 
but at preſent the ſubject was kept in the moſt perplexing uncertainty, in giving 
to-day, they did not know but that they ſhould be obliged to give twice as much 
to-morrow, until they ſhould. be entirely exhauſted. It would be neceſſary 
therefore to make ſome ſort of eſtimation, to aſcertain what every man might 
call his own: for his own part, ſhould it be found. neceſſary, he would con- 
ſent to give one half of his ſubſtance to the king, provided he could be ſe- 
cured in the poſſeſſion of the remainder. He added, that the bills brought in 
by the commons would raiſe three millions; an enormous ſubſidy. He there- 
fore propoſed, that the lords ſhould moderate the exceſſive liberality of the 
lower, houſe, by reducing the rate of the land-tax ;, for, if they had not power 
to retrench the extravagance of ſuch impoſitions, they might ſay they had 
nothing; and that their whole ſubſtance was at the diſpoſal of the commons, 
This bold ſpeech, which was printed and publiſhed, gave ſuch umbrage to the 
king, that, in conſequence. of his. requeſt, the peers ordered it to be burned by 
the hands of the hangman, as a libel upon lord Lucas; becauſe, when the paper 
was preſented to him, and he was queſtioned about it, he owned part of it 
only. Nevertheleſs it had made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the lords, who ſent 
back the bill with amendments. Theſe were rejected by the commons, and a 
diſpute enſued; but at laſt the lords ſubmitted, and the bills were paſſed. | 
$ VII. The lords agreed likewiſe-to-the tax upon law- proceedings: but they 
refuſed. to paſs. a fourth for laying an additional duty on certain commodities, 
The merchants of London petitioned againſt it, as an inſupportable burthen on 
trade; and the upper houſe propoſed amendments. The commons affirmed 
that the lords had no right to amend money- bills; theſe denied the aſſertion, 
The diſpute grew warm. The commons claimed the ſole right: of regulating 
the taxes, by virtue of a fundamental law. The lords deſired. them to pro- 
duce that law; and they anſwered, they would find it on the back of the 
4: Charta. Theſe ſucceſſive conferences ſerved only to inflame their 
mutual animoſity, which became ſo violent that the king found it neceſſary to 
prorogue the parliament; and, for a year and nine months, it was kept from 
reaſſembling, by means of repeated prorogations. 
$ VIII. In the month of March, the duke of York loſt his dutcheſs, Anne 
Hyde, daughter of the earl of Clarendon, by whom he had eight children, 
two of whom ſurvived; namely, Mary, afterwards princeſs of Orange; and 
Anne, who lived to ſway the ſceptre of England. The dutcheſs had, during 
her laſt illneſs, embraced the Roman catholic religion; and, ſoon _ 0 
| cath, 
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death, the duke made a ſolemn abjuration-of the proteſtant hereſy, to father 
Simons, an Engliſh jeſuit. He had been convicted during his exile, and was 
generally known to be a catholic in his heart, though hitherto he had not 
made open. profeſſion of his religious principles; on the contrary, he pre- 
rended to adhere to the church of England. The king had long entertained 
the deſign of procuring a divorce from Catherine, in hope of having legitti- 
mate 7 by another conſort. Buckingham had propoſed infamous means 
for ruining her reputation, in ſuch a manner that ſhe might have been charged 
with breach of conjugal faith; but, theſe expedients the king rejected with 
horror. He believed the marriage might be declared null, on account of 
her being barren, or incapable of bearing children; and the was ſounded 
on this Object. The jeſuits in England knowing of what conſequence ſuch a 
divorce might be to the duke of Vork, preſſed him to declare his religion, 
threatening, that unleſs he would make that facrifice to his conſcience, they 
would uſe all their influence to procure the pope's conſent to the king's di- 
vorce from Catherine. The duke for ſome time refuſed to take a ſtep which 
he knew would render him odious to the greater part of the Engliſh nation 
but finding the jeſuits were actually employed in putting theſe threats in execu- 
tion, he agreed to make a formal abjuration of the proteſtant religion, on con- 
dition that they would obſtruct the divorce, | 

$ IX. The immediate views of the cabal at this juncture were directed to a 
war with Holland; it was therefore neceſſary to break the triple alliance, and 
find a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. Sir Henry Coventry was diſpatched 
as ambaſſador to Sweden; and Sir George Downing ſent to the Hague, in the 
room of Sir William Temple. De Wit knew this miniſter to be à turbulent 
firebrand, and an inveterate enemy to the republic; he therefore conſidered 
the change as an infallible ſign of an approaching rupture. - Downing, at his 
arrival in Holland, folemnly proteſted that his maſter was determined to ad- 
here ſcrupulouſly to the triple alliance ; and that he had no other reaſon for 
equipping a fleet, but that of rendering himſelf reſpectable among his neigh- 
bours, and guarding againſt the deſigns of the French king, whom he had 
great reaſon to diſtruſt. At the fame time he complained of the backwardneſs 
of the Dutch, in fulfilling the article of the laſt treaty relating to Surinam; 
and mentioned ſome cauſes of difference between the Engliſh merchants and 
their Eaſt-India company. The captain of a yacht ſent to bring over the wife 
and family of Sir William Temple trom the Hague, was ordered by the ad- 

miralty to go in queſt of the Dutch fleet, and fire upon them ſhould they re- 
fuſe to pay the compliment to the flag of England. This officer did not fall 
in with them until lady Temple and her children were on board: then he 
ſailed through the midſt of a ſquadron commanded by Van Ghent; and, as 
they did not lower their topſails, diſcharged his cannon at them without heſi - 
tation, The Dutch admiral, ſurpriſed at this extravagance, ſent an officer to 
expoſtulate with him upon ſuch extraordinary conduct. He replied, that he 
acted according to orders. Then Van Ghent going on board of his yacht, on 
pretence of paying his compliments to lady Temple, told him, that although 
the ſtates-general had engaged by treaty to pay the compliment to the Engliſn 

flag, he could not expect that a large fleet, commanded by an admiral, | 
would lower their topſails to a ſingle veſſel, which was nor even a ſhip of — 
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but a private boat for pleaſure or diſpatch. The captain departed without further 
diſputes; yet, — he had fired ſeveral guns loaded with ſhot at them, and 

u 


been ſaluted by the Dutch admiral, he no ſooner arrived in England, than he was 
committed priſoner to the Tower, for not having ſufficiently aſſerted the ho- 
nour of his majeſty. This was another flight pretence for demanding ſatiſ- 
faction of the ſtates- general. | | ee, 4h 
$ X. How far Charles reſpected his honour at home, we may learn by an 
incident of a ſingular nature, that occurred about this period. There was a 
deſperate ruffian, of the name of Blood, rendered infamous by the practice of 
robbery and aſſaſſination. He had undertaken to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, while the duke of Ormond was viceroy of Ireland : but he failed in the 
attempt, and ſome of his accomplices being hanged, he ſwore their death 
ſhould be revenged. He followed the duke into England; and, one night 
while that nobleman was in his coach returning to Clarendon-houſe where he 
lodged, Blood, with eight accomplices well mounted, ſtopped the carriage. 
He murdered the coachman and one of the ſervants, then ſet the duke on horſe- 
back, behind one of the gang, that he might be conveyed to Tyburn, and 
put to an ignominious death, purpoſing to leave his body hanging on the gib- 
bet, with a paper fixed to his breaſt, explaining the cauſe of his execution. 
They had already made a conſiderable progreſs in this expedition, when the 
duke, making an effort to diſengage himſelf, fell from the horſe, together with 
the aſſaſſin to whom he had been tied: while they lay ſtruggling together on 
the ground, Ormond's domeſtics, who had been by this time alarmed, rode 
up to his aſſiſtance ; and Blood with his crew having diſcharged their piſtols at 
the duke, eſcaped by favour of the darkneſs. He afterwards formed a ſcheme 
for carrying off the regalia from the Tower of London; and executed it ſo far, 
that he had actually ſeized the crown, and paſſed out at the Tower-gate, 
with three accomplices, after having left Edwards, the keeper of the Jewel- 
office, ſeemingly dead of the wounds he received in defending his truſt. 
Nevertheleſs, he alarmed the guards, and the ruffians were apprehended. One 
of them was immediately known to have been concerned in the attempt upon 
Ormond, which was now laid to the charge of Blood ; and he frankly owned 
himſelf author of that enterprize, but he refuſed to diſcover his accomplices, 
ſaying, the fear of death ſhould never prompt him to deny a crime, or betray 
an aſſociate. This deſperado, who had been a ſoldier in Cromwells army, 
behaved with ſuch remarkable intrepidity and contempt of life, that- the king 
was ſeized with an emotion of curioſity to ſee ſuch a phenomenon and Blood 
knew how to turn this circumſtance to his advantage. He told his majefty, 
that on account of the ſeverity which had been exerciſed over the conſciences 
of the godly, he had once refolved to kill the King with a carbine, in a 
place near Batterſea, where Charles uſed to bathe in the river: that with this 
view he had actually concealed himſelf among the reeds ; but his fpirits were 
ſo damped with the awe of majeſty, that he relented, and laid aſide his 
deſign. He ſaid he looked upon life and death with the moſt abſolute indif- 
ference ;z but gave the king to underſtand, that his aſſociates had bound them - 
ſelves together, by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to revenge the death of any indivi- 
dual of the confederacy, that might fall into the hands of juſtice; and that no 
power upon earth could baffle the efforts of their deſperate reſolution. The 


King, 
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king, though he affected admiration at this man's boldneſs, was in all proba- 
bility alarmed with the fear of aſſaſſination, and on that motive pardoned the 
malefactor; though not before he had obtained the conſent of Ormond, who 
granted it in the moſt e manner. Blood was not only pardoned, but 
gratified with an eſtate of fi 


apartment with the duke of Ormond; while Edwards, who had run the riſque 


of his life in preventing Blood's felonious purpoſe, though in the eightieth year ters. 


of his age, reaped no reward for his fidelity and valour, except the promiſe of 
two hundred pounds, which he did not live to enjoy. | 


ve hundred pounds a year in Ireland. He lived in 2urnet. 


great familiarity with the king, and affected to be ſeen frequently in the ſame _ : 
in ns 
Let- 


Carte's Life 
of Ormond. 
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S XI. The contracting parties, in the league againſt Holland, had agreed An. Ch. 1672. 


that the French king, the elector of Cologn, and the biſhop of Munſter, 
ſhould fall upon the territories of the ſtates-general in three different places, 
while the combined fleets of France and England ſhould attack their navy, and 
diſtreſs their commerce. Nothing retarded the commencement of hoſtilities, 
but the indigence of Charles: though he had received two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds from parliament, and ſeven hundred thouſand livres 
by ſtipulation from the king of France, he ſtill found himſelf in neceffiry. He 
gave his miniſtry to underſtand, that he could not begin the war without a 


further ſupply of five hundred thouſand pounds; and, as he could not have 
recourſe to the parliament, which was prorogued, he promiſed to confer the 


office of treaſurer upon him who ſhould contrive a practicable expedient for 
raiſing that ſum of money. Sir Thomas Clifford happened to be the moſt for- 
tunate in his invention: he propoſed to ſtop the payments of the exchequer, 
and convert all the money to his immediate occaſions. The ſcheme was im- 
mediately put in execution, and Clifford appointed lord-treaſurer. The whole 
nation was aſtoniſhed and affrighted at this deſperate meaſure. The bankers, 
who had lent-money to the government, ſhut up their ſhops, and refuſed to 
accept the draughts of thoſe who kept caſh with them; ſo that many private 
families were ruined. The merchants could neither anſwer bills, nor pay duties 
at the Cuſtom-houſe; ſo that commerce was interrupted, credit in a great 
meaſure deſtroyed, the public faith violated, univerſal confuſion enſued among 
the trading part of the nation, and the city of London was filled with clamour 
and diſtraction. The king publiſhed a declaration, excuſing this ſtep as the 
effect of neceſſity, ariſing from the formidable preparations of his neighbours, 
and promiſing to do juſtice to the creditors of the crown. Finding very 
little regard was payed. to his proclamation, he convened the bankers at the 
Treaſury, and aſſured them from his own mouth, that they ſhould be punc- 
tually ſatisfied, either from the next ſupplies granted by parliament, or out of 
his own revenue : he therefore defired they would anſwer the draughts of the 
merchants, ſo that buſineſs might flow in its former channel, 

XII. The cabal had deviſed another plan for filling the king's coffers 
namely, that of intercepting the Dutch fleet of merchant ſhips from Smyrna, 


valued at fifteen hundred thouſand pounds. Sir Robert Holmes was ſent on 


this ſervice, and fell in with Sprague, on his return with a ſquadron from the 


Vn the courſe of this year, died the famous king, were afterwards inſtrumental in his ſon's 
lord Fairfax, and the earl of Mancheſter z who, reſtoration; 
though they had been generals againſt the late | 

Vol. III. L 11 Me- 
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Mediterranean: had he been, reinforced by this officer, he would certainly have 
ſucceeded in his deſign ; but he was reſolved to engroſs the whole honour and 
advantage to himſelf, and allowed Sprague to continue his voyage homewards, 
He ſoon deſcried the Dutch fleet, under convoy of five ſhips. of war, com- 
manded by commodore Van Neſs, who had received ſome intimation of his 
deſign, and put his ſquadron, with the convoy, into an admirable poſture of 
defence. Holmes attacked them with great impetuoſity, on the thirteenth day 
of March; and all that day they bravely ſuſtained the engagement : it was re- 
newed in the morning, and maintained till night ; on the third day, one of the 
Dutch ſhips of war was taken, together with three or four inconſiderable trading 
veſſels ; the reſt continued their courſe, under the excellent conduct of their com- 
modore ; and, by the favour of a thick fog, arrived ſafely in Holland. The 
ſtates-general exclaimed loudly againſt this pyratical attempt, which appeared 
the more diſhonourable, as it had proved unſucceſsful ; the people of Eng- 
land condemned it as an infamous enterprize, and the king himſelf was 
aſhamed of the undertaking. The miniſtry pretended that it was no other 
than a caſual rencounter, occaſioned by the pride of the Dutch commodore, 


who refuſed to ſtrike his topſails in compliment to the 9 55 ſquadron. 


Nevertheleſs, four Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips, afterwards taken by the Engliſh: 
cruizers, were condemned as lawful prize, even before the declaration of 
the war. | 

XIII. The ſtates- general could hardly believe the king of England was in 
earneſt, until theſe outrages were committed; then they were convinced, and 
redoubled their diligence in preparing for a rupture between the two nations. 
In the mean time Charles, with a view to favour the Roman catholics, by 
virtue of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical affairs, confirmed by divers acts of 
parliament, iſſued a proclamation, ſuſpending the penal laws againſt nonconfor- 
miſts, indulging proteſtant difſenters with the public exerciſe of their religion, 


and allowing the catholics to worſhip God after their own way in private. 


This was a large ſtride towards arbitrary power, ſo contrary. to the ſentiments 
of the parliament, that he would not have ventured to take it, had not he- 
been provided with a powerful fleet, and a new-raiſed army, at his devotion. 
His next ſtep was to declare war againſt the Dutch, for having refuſed to fend 
home the Engliſh families ſettled in Surinam, as the two nations had ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty of Breda; for having denied the honours due to the Engliſh | 
flag; and ridiculed the king and People of England in medals and pictures: 
ſuch were the fnvolous pretences of this iniquitous war. The Dutch juſtified 
themſelves, by affirming that they had not detained the Engliſh families in 
Surinam, but they had refuſed to quit the colony; that their admirals were 
not obliged, by any treaty, to lower their topſails on their own coaſt to an 
Engliſh pleaſure- boat; and that they had never countenanced any pictures or 
medals that reflected upon the honour of the ene or people of England *. 
Charles, to complete the farce, pretended, in this declaration, that he would 
ſtill faithfully adhere to the purport of the triple alliance. Mean while he or- 


The foundation of this ridiculous charge was exhibited a repreſentation of ſhips on fire, ſup- 

a portrait of Cornelius De Wit, the*penſionary's © poſed to allude to the exploit of the Dutch in the 

brother, painted by order of the magiſtrates of river Medway, in which Cornelius De Wit bore 

Dort. Oa the back-ground, the painter had a conſiderable ſhare. 8 
: | ere 
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ered all the Dutch ſhips that were in Engliſh harbours to be ſeized, contrary 
to an expreſs article in the treaty of Breda. The Dutch followed his ex- 
ample; but afterwards releaſed them, obſerving that his breach of faith 
was not a ſufficient reaſon for their imitating ſuch unjuſtifiable conduct. After 
ſuch an uncommon inſtance of candour and integrity, Charles was aſhamed 
to detain their veſſels, the greater part of which were, ſet at liberty, He now, 
by a ftretch of prerogative, ſuſpended the art of navigation, as almoſt all the 
feamen in the kingdom were employed in the navy. He iſſued a proclamation 
in favour of preſſing failors : in another he threatened all thoſe who ſhould 
preſume to ſpeak irreverently of his conduct, or hear ſuch diſcourſes without 
informing againſt the delinquents; and, by an order of council, he eſtabliſhed 
martial law for the regulation of the army. The lord keeper Bridgeman re- 
fuſing to affix the ſeal to the declaration for ſuſpending the penal laws, was 
removed from his office, and lord Aſhley, now earl of Shafteſbury, was ap- 
pointed lord chancellor of England. 

$ XIV. Lewis XIV. in his declaration of war againſt the Dutch, aſſigned 


no other reaſon than his being diſſatisfied with their conduct. The biſhop of 


Munſter declared war againſt the republic, on pretence of their. having at- 
tempted. to corrupt the governors of his places; and the elector of Cologne 
admitted a body of French troops into his dominions, under the pretext of 

roviding ſor his own ſafety, though De Wit was well appriſed of the treaty 
in which he had engaged, The commonwealth of the United Provinces 
ſeemed now devoted to deſtruction. Lewis was at the head of an army, con- 
fiſting of one hundred and eighty thouſand men, commanded by the beſt ge- 
nerals in the world: his ſubjects were enriched by commerce, under the ex- 
cellent adminiſtration of Colbert ; and his finances were managed with admi- 
rable oeconomy. The Dutch, on the other hand, were diſtracted between 
two powerful factions. De Wit, the chief of the Louveſtein party, who had 
long directed the adminiſtration, thought he could not take more effectual 
means to depreſs the Orange faction, than thoſe of diſbanding great part of 
the army, diſmiſſing the old officers who were devoted to the family of Orange, 
and ſupplying their places with the ſons and kinſmen of his own friends, ge- 
nerally raw youths, who had never ſeen ſervice, were utterly ignorant of diſ- 
cipline, and, for the moſt part, ſerved by proxy; ſo that no military ſpirit 
remained. The ſoldiers were deſpiſed ; the fortifications neglected ; and all the 
valour and diſcipline of the republic confined to the navy, which was the ob- 
Jet of the penſionary's peculiar care and inſpection. The ſtates-general at 
firſt endeavoured to divert the king of England from his hoſtile intentions, by 
conceſſions and ſubmiſſion. - They conſented to honour his flag in any manner 
he ſhould preſcribe ; and they appointed his nephew the | mvp of Orange 
captain- general and admiral, though he had not yet attained the twenty-third 
year of his age : but Charles rejected all their advances ; he was bent upon the 
deſtruction of the republic, without paying the leaſt regard to the intereſt of 
his nephew. p | 8 

XV. De Wit had not acted with his uſual vigilance, in making prepara- 
tions for the threatened invaſion. He was now ſenſible of the extreme hazard 
to which his country was expoſed ; and reſolved to make one powerful effort 


by ſea, while the prince of Orange was employed in making levies, and re. 
5 | LI | 


eſtabliſhing 
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eſtabliſning diſcipline in the army. De Ruyter was ſent to ſea with a fleet of 
ninety ſhips of war, beſides forty frigates and fireſhips, and Cornelius de Wit 
acted on board as deputy from the ſtates. Their intention was to prevent the 
junction of the French and Engliſh fleets; but this was already effected. They 
lay at anchor in Solebay, to the number of one hundred and thirty ſhips of 
the line. The duke of York commanded in chief; the earl of Sandwich acted 
as admiral of the blue; and the French ſquadron was conducted by the marechal 
d' Etrees. They rode at anchor in ſuch diſorder, that the earl of Sandwich repre- 
ſented to the duke the danger of their being attacked in that poſture; but his 
advice was neglected, and the anſwer he received was ſuch as implied a ſuſpicion 
of his courage. Piqued at this reflection, he reſolved, in caſe of an engagement 
to conquer or periſh. On the twenty-eighth day of May, the Dutch admiral 
bore down upon them fo ſuddenly, that they were obliged to cut theit cables 


with the utmoſt precipitation, in order to form the line ; and the whole fleet 


was in ſuch confuſion, that the ſhips ran foul of one another. The earl of 
Sandwich made haſte to weather the headland, and oppoſed himſelf to the 
enemy, that the duke might have time to reduce the reſt of the fleet into 
order. He ſuſtained a moſt furious attack from the braveſt of the enemy. 


/ He repulſed the ſhip of Van Ghent, after that admiral had been killed in the 


engagement: he deſtroyed another large ſhip which attempted to board him; 
he ſunk three fireſhips before they were near enough to grapple with his rigging. 
Though ſix hundred of his men were either killed or wounded, and his ſhip 
was dreadfully ſhattered by the ſhot of the enemy, he till continued to ply his 
artillery without ceaſing, until another fireſhip ran him aboard on the quarter: 
Even then he might have eſcaped into another veſſel ; but the duke's farcaſm 


had made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, that he choſe rather to die than 


furvive the loſs of his thip, which, being blown up, he and every perſon on 
board were deftroyed. In the mean time the duke of York was attacked by 
De Ruyter; and they engaged each other ſo cloſe for two hours, that the Dutch 


admiral afterwards declared this was the moſt obſtinate of two and thirty actions 


in which he had been concerned. The duke's ſhip being diſabled, he was 
obliged to move his flag on board of another, and his diviſion was in danger of 
being overpowered ; when Sir Joſeph Jordan, who ſucceeded Sandwich, came 
to his aſſiſtance. The battle being thus reſtored, continued till night, when 
the Dutch retired. Victory declared for neither fide, though it was claimed by 
both nations. The French ſquadron was very little engaged ; and, in all pro- 
bability, the marechal dEtrees had orders to keep off, that the two maritime 
powers might deſtroy one another. | 
S XVI. Lewis had by this time invaded the territories of the ſtates-general 
on the fide of Germany. He paſſed the Meuſe at Viſet, reduced Orſoi, Burck, 
Weſel, Emerick, and Rhinberg, almoſt without oppoſition. Then he ad- 
vanced to the banks of the Rhine, which his horſe paſſed by ſwimming, while 
his infantry croſſed it in boats; and a few Dutch regiments that appeared on 
the other fide, retired with precipitation. Marechal de Turenne tcok' the 
ſtrong fort of Skink in a few days; Arnheim, Knotzembourg, and Nime- 
guen, ſurrendered to him at the farſt ſummons. Lewis entered Doerbourg 
without reſiſtance : his forces reduced Harderwick, Amersfert, Campen, 
Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, Wageninguen, — and 
; oerden : 
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Woerden. Marechal Luxembourg, with the troops of Munſter, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Groll and Deventer. Utrecht ſent deputies with offers of ſubmiſſion 


to the French king. The marquis of Rochefort ſurprized Naerden, within three 


leagues of Amſterdam. Fourteen ſtragglers appearing before Muyden, re- 


ceived the keys of the town from the magiſtrates; but the caſtle was preſerved 
by a female ſervant, who raiſed up the draw- bridge, and the French ſtragglers 


were afterwards expelled: the cannon of this fortreſs commands the entrance 


to the harbour of Amſterdam. The prince of Orange, at the head of his raw, 


diſcouraged troops, was obliged to retreat into the province of Holland before 
the victorious enemy, whoſe rapid progrefs overwhelmed the people with con- 
ſternation and deſpair. Lewis had now ſubdued the three provinces of Guel- 
derland, Overyflel, and Utrecht, and threatened the reſt with immediate ſub- 
jection. The populace, and all thoſe who had oppoſed the Louveſtein party, 
inſtead of exerting themſelves for the preſervation of their hberties, exclaimed 
againſt the penſionary, for having neglected the means of defence. They re- 
viled him as the partizan of France; the author of all their calamities; and 
looked upon the young prince of Orange as the only perſon who could fave 
them from deſtruction. In the midſt of this deſpondence, the magiſtrates of 
Amſterdam acted up to the noble example of their anceſtors: they obliged the 
burgeſſes to keep watch and ward; the people were armed and regularly 
payed ; ſome uſeleſs ſhips were repaired, and furniſhed with artillery for the 
defence of the city; and the ſluices being opened, the whole neighbourhood 
was laid under water. The other towns followed their example; ſo that the 
whole province of Holland was overflowed. 
 $XVII. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the nobles were ſtill fo much 
influenced by their fears, that when the ſtates met to deliberate upon the de- 
plorable ſituation of the commonwealth, they voted that, provided their reli- 
ion, liberty, and ſovereign power, could be faved, every thing elſe ſhould 
be ſurrendered to the conqueror. Amſterdam declared againſt treating with 
the foe ; but this oppoſition being over-ruled, they ſent ambaſſadors to depre- 
cate the wrath, and implore the compaſſion of the French and Engliſh mo- 
narchs. They offered to cede Maeſtricht, and all the frontier” towns lying 
without the limits of the ſeven provinces, to Lewis, and accommodate him 
with a large ſum to defray the expence of the war. The French king de- 
manded that the commodities of France ſhould be imported duty free into 
Holland ; that the ſtates would permit the free exerciſe of the catholic reli- 
gion, ſhare the churches between them and the proteſtarts, and appoint re- 
gular ſalaries for their prieſts ; that they ſhould cede to him all the frontier 
towns of the republic, together with Nimeguen, Skink, . Knotzembourg, part 
of Guelderland, the iſles of Bommel and Voorn, and the forts of St. Andrew. 
Louveſtein, and Crevecœur; that they ſhould pay twenty millions of livres 
for the expence of the war; fend a yearly embaſſy to Paris, with a golden 


medal, as an acknowledgment that to him they owed the preſervation of that 


liberty which his predeceſſors had enabled their ſtates to acquire; that they 
ſhould give entire ſatisfaction to the king of England; and; within ten days, 
ſignify their aſſent to theſe propoſals : in which caſe he would evacuate his 
conqueſts, | | 


* 
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$ XVIII. Their envoys diſpatched to London met with a very harſh reception 
from the court, though they excited the compaſſion of the people. Charles 
himſelf began to be uneaſy at the rapid progreſs of his ally. He foreſaw that 
the entire conqueſt of Holland would be a formidable acceſſion of power to 
Lewis, who might forget his engagements, and think it his intereſt to leave 
the king of England in dependence upon his ſubjects: beſides, he was eager 
to ſhare the ſpoils of the Dutch republic. He diſmiſſed their ambaſſadors, and 
ſent. the duke of Buckingham, with the earls of Arlington and Hallifax, to ne- 


gotiate with Lewis on the preſent poſture of affairs. They repaired to Utrecht, 


where the French king reſided with his court, renewed the league between him 
and Charles, and inſerted a clauſe, that no peace ſhould be made with Holland, 
but by common conſent. Then they produced their maſter's demands upon 
the ſtates, importing, that the Dutch. ſhould do honour to the Engliſh flag, 
without any limitation; baniſh all the king's enemies and calumniators ; pay 
a million ſterling towards the charges of the war, as well as ten thouſand 
unds yearly for liberty to fiſh on the Britiſh ſeas ; ſhare the trade of the 
Eaſt Indies ; inveſt the prince of Orange with the hereditary dignity of ſtadt- 
holder; and deliver into the king's hands the iſles of Walcheren, Cadſant, 
Goree and Voorn, together with the town and caſtle of Sluys, as ſecurity for 
the performance of articles. 
XIX. Theſe cruel demands reduced the people of Holland to deſpair. The 
Orange faction took this opportunity to inflame their reſentment againſt the 
penſionary and his brother, who became the objects of popular hatred and exe- 
cration. They demanded the repeal of the perpetual edict, by which they had 
engaged upon oath, that they would never acknowledge the prince of Orange as 
ſtadtholder. The two brothers ſtill continued to oppoſe the repeal, from mo- 
tives of true patriotiſm. At length the populace broke through all reſtraint. 
By an inſurrection at Dort the burgomaſters were compelled to ſign a repeal 


of the edict. The people at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Middleburg, and the 


Hague, | roſe in arms againſt their magiſtrates, and obliged them to declare in 
favour: of the prince of Orange. John De Wit had been aſſaulted, and left 
ſeemingly dead upon the ſtreet; his brother Cornelius was beſet by ruffians in 
his own houſe at Dort; and, being ſick, was with great difficulty protected by 
his ſervants : the gallant De Ruyter was inſulted in the ſame manner at Am- 
ſterdam, Cornelius de Wit was accuſed by an infamous barber of a deſign 
againſt the life of the prince of Orange. Though the charge was improbable 
and abſurd, the multitude howled for juſtice; and his judges, intimidated by 
their clamour, condemned him to the torture. This he endured with unſhaken 
fortitude, proteſting his innocence ; and, between whiles, repeating the beau- 
tiful ode of Horace, beginning with Juſtum et tenacem propoſite virum.“ 
He was, nevertheleſs, deprived of his offices, and underwent the ſentence of 
baniſhment. The penſionary reſolved to accompany him in his exile, and re- 
paired to the priſon where he lay, in order to conſole him in his adverſity. The 
baſe-born multitude aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, broke down the priſon- 
doors, dragged out the unfortunate brothers, embrued theit ſavage hands in 
the blood of thoſe virtuous patriots Who had deſerved ſo well of their country, 
and treated their dead bodies with the moſt barbarous indignity. 

| | | CXX. 
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I XX. By the unworthy fate of thoſe! two ſons of Hberty, the prince of 
Orange acquired the whole adminiſtration of Holland and Zealand: the young 
prince, John Caſimer, of Naſſau, now under the'guardianſhip of his mother, 
was ſtadtholder of Friezeland and Groningen; and the other three provinces 
were in the hands of the enemy. Lewis no ſooner underſtood that the 
prince of Orange was elevated to the dignity of ſtadtholder, than he at- 
tempted to bribe him over to his intereſt, by offering to make him ſovereign of 
Holland; but he rejected the propoſal with diſdain. The duke of Bucking- 
ham, viſiting this young prince on his return to England from Utrecht, ex- 
horted him to put himſelf wholly under the protection of his uncle, the king of 
England. When he expreſſed a regard for his country, the duke faid, Vou 
* ſhe your country is already loſt.” _ There is one way (replied the prince) 
of avoiding ſuch a fight; and that is, to die in the laſt ditch.” The ſtadr- 
holder was naturally phlegmatic, reſerved, and thoughtful, well acquainted 
with the ſtrength and intereſt of his country. To the care of John De Wit, 
the profeſſed enemy of his greatneſs, he owed a liberal education: he poſſeſſed 
a great ſhare of courage and fortitude, and was extremely tenacious of his pur- 
poſe. At an extraordinary aſſembly of the ſtates, he, in a ſpeech that laſted 
three hours, repreſented the pernicious conſequences of accepting the terms pro - 

{ed by the king of France; encouraged them with ſolid reaſons to hope that 
they ſhould till be able to defend their liberties ; demonſtrated the poſſibility of 
raiſing money to defray the enormous expence of ſuch a war; and concluded 
with ſaying, that religion and liberty could not be purchaſed at too dear a price. 
The ſtates liſtened to him with amazement: they were aſtoniſhed" at the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, and the ſolidity of his arguments: they were animated 
by the ſpirit of their young ſtadtholder. That grief and dejection, which had 
ſo long appeared in their countenances, now vaniſhed ; they recovered the 
faculty of recollection, which ſeemed to have been buried under their misfor- 
tunes; and began to exert themſelves with vigour in defence of their country. 

XXI. Lewis, ſeeing a ſtop put to his conqueſts by the inundation of Hol- 
land, left the duke of Luxemburgh at Utrecht, and marched into Flanders, 
from whence he haſtened to Paris, where he was received witn more fulſome 
adulation than had ever been payed to any European prince ſince the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire. The paſſage of the Rhine, which he had beheld at a 
wary diſtance, and which his troops had performed almoſt without oppoſition, 
was celebrated in proſe and verſe, as an exploit equal to that of Alexander in 
paſſing the Granicus ; and the epithet of « Great” was beſtowed upon him by the 
ſervile flattery of his ſubjects, though he had not the leaſt ingredient of heroiſm 
in his whole compoſition. He was on this occaſion accompanied by the duke 
of Monmouth, who commanded ſix thouſand Engliſh auxiliaries, that rein- 
forced Lewis in conſequence of the treaty between the two monarchs. All the 
neutral powers in Europe were alarmed at the rapidity of the French conqueſts, 
well knowing how formidable Lewis would become by the reduction of. Hol- 
land. The emperor, and ſome other princes in Germany, promiſed to eſpouſe 


the cauſe of the Dutch. Spain ſent a body of troops te their aſſiſtance; and the 


prince of Orange made ſurpriſing efforts to aſſemble an army capable of 


looking the enemy in the face. The biſhop of Munſter was obliged to abandon. 


the ſiege of Groningen with loſs and diſhonour. The ſtadtholder made an 
| attempt. 
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attempt. upon Naerden; but Luxemburgh, attacking his intrenchmeats by 
ſurprize, obliged him to deſiſt from the enterprize. Fr „ 

XXII. The chief hope of the Dutch centered in the Engliſh parliament, 
which they believed would open its eyes to the real intereſt of the kingdom, 
and take meaſures for putting an end to a war ſo oppoſite to the advantage of 
their country: but, in this hope, they were diſappointed by another - proro- 
gation. Charles, reſolving to make new levies, thought proper ta keep the 
exchequer {till ſhut z though the time was elapſed, at the expiration of which 
he had faithfully. promiſed it ſhould be opened. He excuſed himſelf, however, 
in a proclamation, obſerving, that the war ſtill continued, though he had done 
all that lay in his power, to promote a pacification, Sir Henry Coventry was 
now appointed ſecretary. of ſtate; lord Clifford rewarded with the treaſurer's 
ſtaff, and the dignity of duke conferred upon Lauderdale; fo that the cabal 
ſeemed to triumph in their councils, . and ſecurely enjoyed their penſions from 
France, the infamous wages of treachery and corruption. At length the parlia- 
ment reaſſembled in the beginning of February; and, at the recommendation 
of the court, choſe Sir John Charleton their ſpeaker, Turner, who- hitherto 
poſſeſſed the chair, having been created a baron of the exchequer. The king, 
in his ſpeech, having mentioned the war, and referred them to the declaration 
for the cauſes and neceſſity of that meaſure, obſerved: that his indulgence in 
favour of the nonconformiſts had produced a very. good effect, in ſecuring the 
peace of the kingdom. He ſaid, the favour granted to catholics was as little as he 
could ſhew, conſidering their ſervices and fidelity to him and his father: he told 


them plainly, that he ſhould take all ſorts of contradiction in evil part, and was 
determined to ſupport. his declaration on that ſubject. He took notice of a ſuſ- 


picion he had incurred, of having levied land-forces to controul the laws and 
invade the property of the ſubject : he declared there was a neceſſity for having 
a greater number for the next campaign; therefore he hoped they would take 
that circumſtance into conſideration, He concluded with an aſſurance that he 
would maintain the true proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed in the church of Eng- 
land; and that the liberty and property of his ſubjects ſhould be. preſerved 
inviolate. The earl of Shafteſbury, as lord chancellor, enlarged upon the ſame 
ſubjects, in a long ſpeech replete with the moſt impudent falſhoods, the moſt 
palpable abſurdity, and the groſſeſt adulation. He aſſerted that this was the 
parliament's war, undertaken by their advice againſt an inſolent people, 

who aimed at univerſal empire; a nation whoſe exiſtence was incompatible with 
tae intereſt of Great-Britain ; they muſt be exterminated (ſaid he) Delenda 


©: eſt Carthago. If you ſuffer them to riſe again, remember that the ſtates of 


« Holland are the perpetual enemies of England, both from intereſt and-incli- 
<« nation.” He extolled the king as the. beſt prince that ever ſat upon the 
throne; as the reſtorer of liberty and the Engliſh church, for which his father 
had ſuffered; in which he himſelf had been born and educated; and to which 
he had adhered in his greateit diſtreſs with the moſt ſcrupulous attachment, 
notwithſtanding the great offers by which he was tempted to renounce his reli- 
ion. He recommended a ſupply to their ſerious conſideration, deſiring that it 
might be ſpeedy and effectual. He concluded with theſe words, ** Let us bleſs- 
«© God and the king, that our religion is ſafe; that the church is committed to 


the care of a prince, from whom we have nothing to fear for our parliaments, 
1 3 e jberties, 
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„ berties, and What more can a good Engliſhman aſk, exc 
that God will e Pleafel to grant his majeſty aroſe — happy reign; = 
<< that the triple alliance between king, parliament, and people, may never be 
* broken or impaired.” -- The commons, / inſtead of complying with the 
meaſures. of che king, began the ſeſſion by vindicating their own privileges. 


The chancellor had iſſued writs for filling the vacant ſeats in parliament, and 


new members had been elected; but now the houſe voted thoſe writs and 
elections illegal, and the new members were expelled. The commons were 
extremely diſſatisfied with the king's conduct: they diſapproved of the war, 
and reſolved to demand that the grievances of the nation-ſhould-be redreſſed: 
but that they might not be ſuſpected of diſaffection or unſeaſonable reſentment, 
they voted a tax of ſeventy. thouſand pounds per month for eighteen months, 
to. anſwer the king's extraordinary occaſions. But they did not even mention 
the war, and reſolved that the money- bill ſhould go hand in hand with the 
redreſs of grievances. They preſented an addreſs againſt the king's declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, obſerving that the penal laws could not be ſuſpended 
but by act of parliament; and beſeeching his majeſty to remove all doubts and 
fears from the hearts of his faithful ſubjects. He anſwered, that he was ſorry 
a ſtep he had taken for the peace of the kingdom ſhould produce any uneaſineſs 


in the houſe of commons, or give them cauſe to call in queſtion his undoubted 


power in eccleſiaſtical matters, which he ſhould never have thought of uſing, 


but for the advantage of his ſubjects. He declared his intention was not to 


evade or renounce the advice of his parliament; and, that if they would pre- 
pare a bill for the ſame purpoſes, that ſhould be more effectual tor preſerving 
the tranquillity of church and ſtate, and preſent it in a ſuitable manner, he 
would convince them of his readineſs to concur with every meaſure that ſhould 
be judged neceffary for the benefit of the kingdom. In another addreſs, the 


commons gave him to underſtand, that his anſwer was not ſufficient to remove 


their fears and ſuſpicions, ariſing from his arrogating a power of diſpenſing 
with penal laws: a power, which they ſaid his predeceſſors had never pretended 


to exerciſe : a claim, by which he might interrupt the courſe of the laws, and 


change the whole legiſlative power, reſiding in the king and the two houſes of 
parliament; they therefore implored a more clear and ſatisfactory anſwer. He 
replied, it was an affair of conſequence, and he would take time to conſider their 
addreſs. Charleton, the ſpeaker, deſiring to reſign the chair on account of his 
1} ſtate of health, was ſucceeded by Edward Seymour. 5 
S XXIII. The cabal had miſreckoned on the intereſt of the preſbyterians, 
which they thought to ſecure by the declaration of indulgence. That ſect 
perceived the drift of the court was, under ſhelter of them, to favour the 
Roman catholics; that the miniſtry purſued arbitrary meaſures; that the King 
tad involved the nation in an unjuſt and expenſive war with their natural al- 
lies, and aſſembled an army, which was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
London, in all probability to over-awe the deliberations of the parliament. 


Alderman Love, one ot the chiefs of the preſbyterian party, ſpoke in the houſe 
with great ſpirit againſt the declaration; and his diſintereſted behaviour on this 


Cccuſion made ſuch impreſſion on the commons, that they brought in a bill 
for the relief of proteſtant nonconformiſts. It paſſed the lower houſe without 
oppoſition; but the lords propoſed ſome amendments, with which the com- 
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mons would not comply; and, before the affair could be compromiſed, the 
king prorogued the parliament. In the mean time, the lords and commons 
joined in an addreſs againſt the Roman catholics, deſiring that the laws might 
be . rigorouſly executed againſt prieſts and jeſuits: that all officers and 
perſons in public employments in the army, ſhould take the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, and receive the.. communion: according to the form of the 
church of England. He publiſhed a proclamation according to cuſtom ; but 
this did not ſatisfy the commons, who reſolved to prepare a bill that ſhould ef- 
fectually remedy the evil of which they complained ; and they were determined 
qe paſſing the ſupplies until the declaration for liberty of conſcience ſhould 

recalled, UT; 36 $29; ISAT | 

S XXIV. Charles now found his affairs at a very delicate criſis : the queſ- 
tion was, whether he ſhould pull off the maik, and break with his parlia- 
ment, or ſacrifice his prerogative, and own himſelf dependent upon their power 
and affection. The cabal were divided in opinion. The majority adviſed him 
to ſhake off all reſtraint, and avail himſelf of the army which lay encamped 
on Black- heath, under the command of Schomberg, a German proteſtant, of 
at reputation in war. Lauderdale undertook to bring a ſtrong body of forces 
m Scotland, to aſſiſt in ſubduing the parliament. Buckingham offered 
to ſeize thoſe members of the lower houſe who oppoſed the court- meaſures. 
The ſame violent councils were eſpouſed ny and Clifford : but Ar- 
lington, from a timorous temper, was more- moderate meaſures. The 
French king exhorted Charles to make peace with the parliament, as he could 
not of himſelf maintain the whole war. The concubines, afraid of ſuffering 
in the general confuſion. that would enſue, importuned him to embrace pacific 
meaſures ; and this conduct being the beſt ſuited to his own indolent and un- 
warlike diſpoſition, he reſolved to gratify the commons. Shaftſbury, per- 
ceiving, the king's want of reſolution, began to dread a parliamentary inquiry; 
from the danger of which, that he might ſkreen himſelf in time, he, in the 
moſt abrupt manner, entered into all the violence of the oppoſition. He was 
received with open arms, by the chiefs of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Country Party: they knew his- ſtrength, and triumphed in the 
acquiſition. He now preſſed the king to a compliance with the parliament ; 
and Charles, ſending for the declaration, broke the ſeal with his own hand. 
On. the eighth day of March, he repaired to the houſe of peers, where he de- 
fired the commons to diſpatch the buſineſs of the ſupply ; and aſſured them, 
that he would grant his aſſent to every bill calculated to redreſs their grie- 
XXV. The two houſes were ſo well pleaſed with this aſſurance, that they 
went in a body to thank his majeſty for his moſt gracious declaration. Nevet- 
theleſs, they ſoon paſſed the famous teſt act, importing, That every perſon in 
office or employment, ſhould take the oaths- of allegiance and ſupremacy ; 
receive the. ſacrament in ſome -pariſh-church before competent witneſſes, and 
ſubſcribe a declaration, renouncing all belief of the real preſence in the eu 
chariſt. They likewiſe brought in another bill for preventing marriages be- 
tween proteſtants and papiſts : this was levelled againſt a match now in agita- ' 
tion between the duke of York and the archdutcheſs of Inſpruck. Then the 
commons preſented two. addreſſes upon grievances; one relating to — 
I | an 
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and the other to Ireland. In the firſt, they demanded that a new duty laid 
upon coals, by order of council, ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; that ſoldiers ſhould 
not be quartered in private houſes z that the forces ſhould be diſbanded at the 
concluſion. of the war; and that the practice of preſſing men into the ſervice 


ſhould be diſcontinued. The petition concerning Ireland related chiefly to re- 


ligious grievances z but, among other articles, they requeſted that colonel 
Richard Talbot, agent for the catholics in that kingdom, ſhould be diveſted 
of all employment, civil or military, and be denied acceſs to his majeſty's 
perſon. + The king made a favourable anſwer; and then the money-bill paſſed 
without oppoſition. When the teſt -· act received the royal aſſent, a bill of in- 
demnity likewiſe paſſed to ſkreen the miniſters from all inquiry: then the ca- 
tholic officers quitted their employments; the duke of York reſigned” the lu- 
crative office of lord high admiral ; and lord Clifford gave up his treaſurer's 
5 wh was beſtowed upon Sir Thomas Oſborne, afterwards: created earl 
of Danby. 3: OF 


$XXVI. Prince Rupert being appointed admiral of the fleet, began to 


make preparations for going to ſea, but was thwarted" by his captains, who 


were generally devoted to the duke, and reſented his diſmiſſion: Sir Edward 
Sprague and the earl of Offory acted as inferior  admirals. Having been 


joined by the French ſquadron under D*Etrees, they ſteered towards the coaſt | 
of Holland, to the number of one hundred and forty ſail, comprehending fri- 


gates and fireſhips, and, on the twenty-eighth day of May, attacked the 
Dutch fleet, under De Ruyter, near Schoenvelt; but neither fide had cauſe to 
boaſt of the victory. The enemy retired into their own harbours, and uſed 
ſuch diligence in refitting their ſhips, that in a week they again preſented them- 
ſelyes. to the combined fleets of England and France. On the fourteenth of 
June, they met off Fluſhing, where they cannonaded one another without 
coming to a cloſe engagement, and were parted by tempeſtuous weather before 
any conſiderable damage was done on either fide. Prince Rupert was averſe 
to the war, and. for that reaſon perhaps acted with the leſs activity. The 
duke ſtill influenced the conduct of the admiralty ; and, from private pique to 
prince Rupert, kept the fleet in continual want of neceſſaries and proviſion; ſo 
that he was obliged to return into harbour to be ſupplied. He was no ſooner 
in condition to go to ſea, than he ſteered his courſe to the Texel; and, on the 
eleventh day of Auguſt, fell in with the Dutch fleet, commanded by De Ruyter 


and Tromp, who were now perfectly reconciled by the mediation of the prince 


of Orange. When the action began, De Ruyter fingled out prince Rupert; 
Tromp oppoſed himſelf to Sir Edward Sprague ; and Brankert, their rear- 
admiral, bore up to the marechal D*Etrees. This battle was fought with fur- 
priſing emulation by the Engliſh and Dutch officers; but the French kept a- 
loof, in ſuch a manner, that Brankert ſhot a- head to the aſſiſtance of De Ruyter; 
and prince Rupert, being ſeparated from the diviſion of Sir John Chichely, was 

uite ſurrounded by the enemy, and ſed to a moſt dreadful fire. He 
— with his uſual courage, and manifeſted ſuch conduct as he had never 
diſplayed before. He diſengaged himſelf with wonderful dexterity; and, 
joining Chichely, bore down to the aſſiſtance of Sprague, who was almoſt 
overpowered by Tromp and his ſquadron. The Royal Prince, in which he 
fought, was ſhattered in ſuch a manner, that he was obliged to ſhift his flag 
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to the St. George; Tromp for the ſame reaſon moved from the Golden Lion to 
the Comet; and the action was renewed with redoubled violence, until the St. 
George was quite diſabled: then Sprague took to his boat, in order to hoiſt his 
flag on board of another ſhip; but the pinnace being ſunk by a cannon- ball 
this gallant officer periſhed. The earl of Oſſory diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
extraordinary valour and perſeverance; but, after the death of Sprague,” he 
found himſelf hard preſſed by the enemy. Prince Rupert perceiving that whole 
diviſion almoſt totally diſabled, ſent three fireſhips among the Dutch fleet, 
which was likewiſe greatly damaged; and made ſignal for the French ſquadron 
to bear down and engage. Had they obeyed this order, while the enemy were 
in confuſion, occaſioned by the fireſhips, in all probability the Engliſh would 
have obtained a complete victory. But the French marechal payed no regard 
to the ſignal ; and the majority of the -Engliſh ſhips had been fo roughly 
handled, that the prince could not - purſue” his advantage: he therefore. col- 


lected his ſtraggled ſhips, and hauled off to the Engliſh ſhore, leaving the vic- 


tory undecided. - '; © | mae nid) graph 234i! 3144 4 
» XXVII. The king of Sweden having offered his mediation, a congreſs was 
opened at Cologn ; but the two monarchs inſiſted nearly on the terms which 
they had already impoſed, and the ſtates having recollected themſelves from 
their panic, ſunk every day in their offers, as their affairs began to aſſume a 
more favourable aſpect. Spain and France had come to an open rupture: the 
emperor had declared in their favour, and ſent an army into the field, under 
the command of the famous Montecuculi, who found means to baffle the vigi- 


lance of Turenne, and, by a ſudden march, inveſted Bonne on the Upper 


Rhine, before the marechal was aware of his deſign. The prince of Orange 
having taken Naerdin, and, by the moſt artful conduct, left all the French ge- 
nerals behind him, joined the Imperialiſts, and Bonne ſurrendered in a few days. 
They reduced ſeveral other places in the electorate of Cologn; and the com- 
munication between France and the United Provinces being cut off, Lewis 
abandoned all his conqueſts, except Maeſtricht, which he had taken during 
this campaign. The Dutch ambaſſadors at the congreſs now talked in very 
lofty terms; and thoſe of France and England retired from Cologn, on pretence 
of the violence offered to the count de Furſtenberg, plenipotentiary for the 
elector of Cologn. This nobleman was apprehended by order of the emperor, 
as a ſubject of the empire, who had betrayed his country; and the two kings 
refuſed to treat until he ſhould be ſet at liberty. K a 
$XXVII. The emperor, in another inſtance, manifeſted his contempt for 
the king of England and his concerns. Propoſals had been made for a mar- 
riage between the duke of York and a princeſs of the Inſpruck branch of the 
houſe of Auſtria: but the emperor becoming a widower in the courſe of this 
year, eſpouſed the lady; and the duke of Vork was obliged to turn his eyes 
to another quarter. He now pitched upon Mary, ſiſter of Francis duke of 
Modena, whom Lewis XIV. declared an adopted daughter of France; en- 
gaging at the ſame time to pay her portion. The propoſal was immediately 
accepted, and the marriage ſolemnized by proxy; the earl of Peterborough re- 
preſenting the duke's perſon. The commons meeting after a prorogation, 
petitioned the king that he would prevent the match between the duke and the 


princeſs of Modena; and take care that his brother ſnould marry no lady of the 


catholic 
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catholic perſuaſion. To this addreſs the king replied, that the duke's marriage 
was already conſummated by proxy; and that he could not ſuppoſe it would 
be diſagreeable to the commons, as they had never expreſſed the leaſt diſſatiſ- 
faction at the propoſal of the other match between his brother and a catholic 
princeſs, which had been ſo long in agitation. 1 1 = yt 
SXXIXN. The houſe was not ſatisfied with this anſwer, and reſolved to 
preſent another addreſs, containing their reaſons for oppoſing the marriage. 
Charles, in a ſpeech to parliament, had mentioned the congreſs at Cologn; 
giving them to underſtand, that his ambaſſadors had been treated with con- 
tempt. by thoſe of the ſtates- general, who ſeemed averſe to all reaſonable 
terms of accommodation. He therefore demanded a ſpeedy ſupply for the 
maintenance of the war; deſired they would diſcharge the debt he had con- 
tracted with the bankers and goldſmiths, who were ruined by his ſtopping 
payment at the exchequer ; and he promiſed to maintain the religion, liberty 
and property of his ſubjects. The chancellor expatiated upon the ſame topics; 
but neither his eloquence, nor the king's importunity, made the leaft im- 
preſſion upon the commons. They adjourned the houſe, and afterwards began 
to take his majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration. In a committee of the whole 
houſe, they reſolved, That no ſupply ſhould be granted to the king, nor any 
impoſition laid upon the ſubjects, before the final payment of the laſt aid, 
amounting to one million two hundred and thirty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty pounds; nor until the kingdom ſhould be ſecured againſt. the deſigns 
of popery, and all the national grievances redreſſed; unleſs the obſtinacy of 
the Dutch, in refuſing reaſonable terms of peace, ſhould render ſuch ſupply 
neceſſary for the defence of the nation. At the ſame time, they petitioned 
for a general ' faſt, as if the kingdom had been in imminent danger. Then 
the houſe went in a body to the king, with a ſecond addreſs againſt the duke's 
marriage. . They repreſented that it would produce doubts, diſquiets, and dif- 
ſatisfaction in the minds of the people, and probably engage his majeſty in 
alliances prejudicial to the proteſtant religion; that it would increaſe the 
number of prieſts and jeſuits in England, and revive the hopes of the catholic 
party; that it would diminiſh the people's affrction for his royal highneſs ; that 
the princeſs of Modena having ſo many relations at the court of Rome, this 
marriage would furniſh them with means to penetrate into his majeſty's moſt 
ſecret councils ; and, as matches concluded by proxy, had been often diſſolved, 
they intreated him to prevent the actual conſummation of this marriage, the 
duke being the preſumptive heir of the crown. | [36 12 
S $ XXX. Charles was extremely ſhocked at theſe vigorous. proceedings of 
the commons, and told them, he would conſider their addreſs. Mean while 
they voted that the land army was a grievance and a burthen to the nation; 
and began to prepare a third addreſs on that ſubject On the fourth day of 
November, the king came ſuddenly to the upper houſe, and ſent for the com- 
mons. The uſher of the black rod and the ſpeaker arrived at the ſame time 
at the houſe of commons; but the firſt had no ſooner entered, than the door 
was ſhut upon the uſher. Then the commons immediately voted, That the al- 
liance with France was a grievance; that the evil counſellors about the king 
were grievances ; and that, in particular, the duke of Lauderdale was a grie- 
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vance. Mean while the uſher continued knocking at the door; the ſpeaker 
leaped from the chair before the votes could be collected, and the houſe roſe 
in the utmoſt confuſion. The king, in a very ſhort ſpeech, repreſented the 
great advantages which the enemy would reap from the leaſt appearance of 
difſenſion between him and his parliament: he declared he had exerted his ut- 
molt care in 2 e the growth of popery; and prorogued them to the 
ſeventh day of January. He deprived the earl of Shaftſbury of his office, and 
Sir Heneage Finch was created keeper of the great ſeal. He removed all 
popiſh recuſants from his court; and iſſued a proclamation for putting the laws 
1n execution againſt papiſts. The princeſs of Modena arriving in England with 
her mother, Fer marriage with the duke of York was conſummated on the 
twenty firſt day of November. | aff a; 

- CXXXIT. When the parliament re- aſſembled, the king told them, that the 
ſtates-general ſought only to amuſe him with vague overtures of peace : that 
their ſole hope centered in a diſunion between him and his parliament ; that 
the beſt way of obtaining a good peace was to equip a good fleet ; that a good 
fleet could not be equipped without money; and that therefore he expected a 
fpeedy and proportionable ſupply, granted with good will and affection. Charles 
had now loſt all credit with his parliament : they were aware of his dangerous 


deſigns; they reſolved to prevent the execution of thoſe plans of arbitrary 


power which he had projected; and ſeriouſly deliberated on the grievances of 
the nation. The lords, in an addreſs, petitioned that all papiſts might be or- 
dered to quit London and Weſtminſter, during the ſeſſion of parliament ; 
and he publiſhed a proclamation for that purpoſe. Next day the two houſes 
joined in another addreſs, deſiring he would ordain a day of faſting and hu- 
miliation, to implore the protection of God againſt the efforts of popery ; and 


the king complied with their requeſt. The commons preſented a third addreſs, 
deſiring that the militia of London, Weſtminſter, and the whole kingdom, 
might be ready at an hour's warning, to oppoſe any inſurrections that might 


be excited by papiſts or other malcontents. The king aſſured them that he 
would provide for the ſafety of their lives, liberties, and privileges. They 
voted, That the king ſhould be intreated to remove the duke of Lauderdale for 

ever from his perſon and council, as a dangerous and ſuſpected perſon. The 
duke of Buckingham underſtanding that he would be the next victim, defired 


and obtained a hearing before the houſe. On the firſt day he was ſo diſordered, 


that he pretended to be taken ill, and withdrew. At his ſecond appearance, he 


ſeemed more compoſed. He endeavoured to juſtify his own conduct; imputed 


all the evil counſels to the earl of Arlington, and dropped ſome ſevere infinua- 
tions againſt the king and his brother +. The commons deſired he would anſwer 
a ſet of queries, which they prepared, in relation to ſome arbitrary ſteps of the 
government; but they were not ſatisfied either with his anſwers or defence, and 
therefore he underwent the fate of Lauderdale. Arlington was likewiſe heard in 
his own juſtification, and excuſed himſelf ſo well, that, although an impeachment 


was prepared againſt him, they dropped the proſecution. 


would haye but ill ſport. By this ſarcaſm he loſt . 


+ He faid hunting was a good diverſion ; but the kin s fayour, which he never perfectly re- 
if a man would hs hich e of lobſters, he SIT in the ſequel, | 
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$ XXXII. Charles now perceiving that it would be impoſſible to maintain 


the war which was ſo diſagreeable to the parliament, began to liſten to the terms 
which the ſtates-general had propoſed to him in private for a ſeparate peace. 
They wrote a ſubmiſſive letter, to be delivered by the marquis de Freſno, the 
Spaniſh envoy at London, whom they impowered to conclude a treaty with him 


in their name, on certain conditions ſpecified in his credentials. Charles, to 
make a virtue of neceffity, communicated thoſe propoſals to the two houſes ; 


and demanded the advice of his parliament. They exhorted him to put an end 
to the war: the conferences were begun with the marquis de Freſno; and in 
fifteen days the treaty was concluded. It was a renewal of the peace of Breda, 
with theſe additions, That they ſhould compliment the Engliſh flag whether in 
large fleets or in ſingle veſſels; and pay about three hundred thouſand pounds to 
Charles, towards defraying the expence of his armaments. _ | | 
XXXIII. Though the parliament thanked the king for this peace, which 
was extremely agreeable to the nation, they ſtill continued to examine grievances. 
They inſiſted upon the king's diſbanding his land- forces and guards: they ap- 
pointed a committee to conſider the militia- law paſſed in the Scottiſh parliament, 


authoriſing the army of that kingdom to march into any part of the king's 


dominions, by an order of their council. Another committee was directed to 
inquire into the ſtate of Ireland, with reſpect to religion, the regular troops, 
and the militia. They prepared one bill for explaining and maintaining the pri- 


vilege of the Habeas corpus; and brought in another, obliging the members 


of both houſes to take the teſt-oath. Charles was not a little mortified at this 
ſpirit of ſeverity ; but he rendered theſe meaſures ineffectual by an immediate pro- 


rogation; and _— thus freed himſelf from all foreign and domeſtic diſputes, 


relapſed into a life of indolence, effeminacy, and pleaſure. 


$ XXXIV. The king of France expreſſed no reſentment at his being aban- 


doned in this clandeſtine manner by his ally : on the contrary, he frankly ac- 
cepted the profered mediation of Charles, from which he had reaſon to hope for 
favour and indulgence, conſidering that he, at this time, obliged the Engliſh 
monarch with a yearly penſion of one hundred thouſand pounds. Beſides, the 
ſucceſs of the war had not been anſwerable to the ſanguine hopes of Lewis; 
and his enemies had multiplied into a formidable alliance. The prince of Orange 
had advanced into Flanders with a numerous army well diſciplined, and endea- 
voured to bring the prince of Conde to a battle; but, he cautiouſly avoided an 


engagement, becauſe he was inferior in number, till at length the ſtadtholder 


expoſed a wing of his army at Seneffe. The French general did not fail to talce 
advantage of this overſight; and a very obſtinate action enſued. The prince 
of Orange behaved on this occaſion with equal courage and preſence of mind. 
He rallied his troops, and led them back to the charge. He attacked the 
veteran forces of France with ſurpriſing ſpirit and perſeverance ; and obliged 
the prince of Conde to exert all the gon of a conſummate general, The 
battle was maintained even by moon-light, till at laſt the darkneſs parted the 


combatants. The prince of Conde faid, the ſtadtholder had ated in every 


thing like an old general, except in expoſing his perſon too much like a young 
ſoldier. He then undertook the ſiege of Oudenarde ; but, at the enemy's ap- 
proach he abandoned the-enterprize, by the perſuaſion of the Imperial and Spa- 
niſh generals with whom he was Joined : but, he inveſted and took Grave be- 


fore 
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fore the end of the campaign. The French had reconquered Franche Comté; 


and Turenne was ſuperior to the allies in Alſace. He defeated the duke of 
Lorrain, and the emperor's general Caprara, at Zintzheim. The Germans 
had invaded Alſace to the number of ſeventy thouſand. He attacked and 
routed a body of them at Mulhauſen : he drove the eleftor of Brandenburgh 
from Colmar: he obtained a victory over them at Turkheim : and at laſt, ob- 
liged them to repaſs the Rhine with damage and diſgrace. | Art 
$ XXXV.. The king of England, that his propoſals of mediation might have 
the more weight with the ſtates- general, recalled Sir William Temple from his 
retreat, and ſent him ambaſſador to Holland, where he knew that minifter was 
in univerſal eſteem. He found the Dutch very well diſpoſed to peace; but, 
they could not in gratitude deſert their allies, who inſiſted upon proſecuting 
the war; and the prince of Orange was by this time inflamed with the deſire of 
military glory. During the campaign he carefully avoided all conference with 
the Engliſh ambaſſador; and afterwards told him, that until a greater impreſſion 
could be made upon France, they had nothing to expect from a negotiation. + T 
SXXXVI. During theſe tranſactions the court of England underwent ſome 
alterations. - Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who had been plenipotentiary at the con- 
greſs of Cologne, was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the earl of 
Arlington, who became lord high chamberlain, though he aſpired at the office 
of treaſurer, which the king beſtowed upon the new earl of Danby. This con- 
teſt produced the moſt rancorous animoſity between thoſe two miniſters, who 
mutually exerted their utmoſt endeavours for the ruin of each other. The duke 
of Buckingham was diſgraced, and loſt the dignity of chancellor of the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge, in which he was ſucceeded by the duke of Monmouth, 
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who had ſignalized his courage in France; and began to be the minion of the 
people. Lauderdale ſtill kept his ground by the moſt aſſiduous application to 
the king's paſſions; and the moſt devoted ſubſerviency to all his extravagant 
deſigns. Nevertheleſs, he was ſo much intimidated by the vote which had 
paſſed againſt him in the houſe of commons, that he affected openly to renounce 
the meaſures of the cabal. He profeſſed uncommon zeal for the proteſtant 
religion; appeared conſtantly at church; was punctual in receiving the com- 
munion; and adviſed the king to put the laws rigorouſly in execution againſt 
the catholics. N | | * 276 f 
.$ XXXVII. All theſe arts, however, were incapable of appeaſing the reſent- 
ment of the commons. After having prepared a bill at their next meeting, 
againſt the growth of popery, and the perſons of Roman prieſts, they preſented 
a long addreſs againſt the duke of Lauderdale, whom they accuſed of having 
ſaid in council, that the king's edicts ought to be obeyed preterable to the laws of 
the realm; and of having procured the militia- act in the parliament of Scotland, 
from which England was continually expoſed to an invaſion, upon the moſt fri- 
volous pretence : they therefore beſought his majeſty to remove him from his 
preſence and councils for ever. As Charles did not think proper to comply 
with their requeſt, they reſolved to deliver another petition to the king, for the 


+ This ycar was remarkable for the death of world produced; and the ear! of Clarendon, who 
tuo great men; namely, Milton, one of the died in the eighih year of lis exile, at Rouen in 
greateſt geniuſes for epic poetry that ever the Normandy. 


ſame 
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ſame purpoſe. Then they ſet on foot an inquiry into the conduct of the ear! 
of Danby, whom they reſolved to impeach, for having been concerned in a de- 
ſign to render. the king abſolute ; but, finding the proofs inſufficient, they 
dropped the accuſation. The next ſtep they took, was an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, deſiring he would recal the Engliſh auxiſiaries from France; and take 
effectual methods to prevent his ſubjects from engaging in that ſervice for the 
future. He ſaid, he could not recal the troops without running the riſque of a 
rupture with his allies ; but, he would take care they ſhould not be recruited. 

$ XXXVIII. The commons proceeded with ſuch warmth in thoſe maxims 
of oppoſition to the court, that many members of the upper houſe, and eſpe- 
cially the biſhops, began to dread the revival of the republican ſpirit. In order 
to prevent the miſchiefs which might be kindled by ſuch a flame, the earl of 
Lindſey brought into the houſe of lords a teſt-bill, for impoſing upon all per- 
ſons in eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military employments, as well as upon privy- 
counſellors, and members of parliament, an oath, renouncing the lawfulneſs of 
reſiſting the king, or thoſe acting under his commiſſion, on any pretence hat- 
ſoever; and declaring before God, that they would never attempt to alter the 
government in church or ſtate. This bill met with ſuch oppoſition, that the 
debates upon it continued ſeventeen days; and then it was carried by a ſmall 
majority. The earl of Briſtol, with the popiſh lords, proteſted againſt it, and 
inſerted their proteſt in the journal of the houſe. | | 
 $XXXIK. It would in all probability have produced warmer diſputes and 
more bitter altercation among the commons, had not their attention been di- 
verted by a conteſt of another nature. One doctor Shirley having been caſt 
in a lawiuit by Sir John Fag a member of the houſe of commons, appealed 
from chancery to the houſe of peers, who took cognizance of the cauſe, and 
| ſummoned Sir John Fag as reſpondent. - He complained to the lower houſe, 
which undertook to defend him. They declared, that the lords had no right to 
receive an appeal from any court of equity ; and committed Shirley to priſon, 
The peers inſiſted upon their juriſdiction, which they had exerciſed for a l 
_ courſe: of years. Recourſe was had to conferences, which proved ineffectual. 

The commons impriſoned four lawyers who pleaded in this cauſe before the 
peers, contrary to an order of the lower houſe. The lords declared this com- 
mitment a breach of the Magna Charta; and ordered the lieutenant of the 
Tower to releaſe the priſoners. Upon his: refuſal, they petitioned his majeſty to 
puniſh him for-contempt of the houſe. The king, in a ſpeech to both houſes, 
exhorted them to lay aſide their animoſity ; and finding his advice had no effect 
upon the commons, prorogued the parliament to the thirteenth day of October. 
2 lower houſe had voted a ſupply of three hutidred thouſand _ to the 

ing; but, at the ſame time, reſolved that the tonnage and poundage ſhould be 
applied to the maintenance of the navy: he was therefore not a little chagrined 
to ſee the bill delayed by the quarrel between the two houſes, BY 

XI. In opening the next ſeſſion, he earneſtly recommended unanimity, the 


intereſts of the Engliſh church, and a ſupply that ſhould be ſufficient for building 


new ſhips, and clearing off the anticipations of his revenue. The commons abſo- 
lutely refuſed to pay his debts ; but they 419 three hundred thouſand pounds 
for the expence of building twenty ſhips of a certain rate; and appropriated the 
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having dropped ſome other expreſſions of the ſame nature; an 
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tonnage and poundage to the ſupport of the navy. Then they began to reſume tlie 


ſubject of grievances with great eagerneſs and acrimony; when their deliberations 
— of a French jeſuit called father St. Germain. He 
entered the houſe of one Luzancy, a convert to the proteſtant religion; and by 
threatening to aſſaſſinate or tranſport him to France, extorted a writing, in 
which he renounced his converſion. A complaint of this violence was brought 
before the commons by Luzancy, who declared, that the jeſuit had ſaid the king 
was a catholic in his heart: that the court was endeavouring to procure libe 
of conſcience: and, that in leſs than two years the majority of the Engliſh 
ople would acknowledge the pope's authority. Luzancy charged him with 
0 al; added, there 
was ſuch a number of prieſts' and papiſts in London, that a proſelyte could not 
walk in the ſtreets, without running the riſque of his life. This Ar Pre oecd 
ſuch a violent ferment among the commons, that the king, in order to appeaſe 
them, iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward of two hundred pounds to any 
perſon that ſhould apprehend St. Germain; but, he had already eſcaped to the 
continent. 10 | 
...$XLI. The commons being more and more convinced of the neceſſity for 
uniting the proteſtants againſt the deſigns of Rome, reſumed the bill they had 
formerly propoſed for the relief of the preſbyterians : but they were anticipated 
by the lords. The duke of Buckingham had made a ſpeech againſt perſecution ; 
and obtained permiſſion to bring/in a bill in favour of proteſtant nonconformiſts. 
Even this was ſtifled in the birth by a revival of the quarrel between the two 
houſes. The diſpute about privilege became more violent than ever; and it 
was moved in the upper houle, that they ſhould petition the king to diſſolve the 
arliament. This motion was rejected by a majority of two only: however, the 
_ finding it impoſſible to compromiſe the difference, prorogued them for 
fifteen months. r in 6 $7034 2 
XIII. Charles had payed ſo little regard to the intereſts of the nation in 


his public conduct, and deviated ſo much from the rules of decency and de- 


corum in his private deportment; he had diſſipated his revenue with ſuch ſcan- 
dalous profuſion; and countenanced the catholics ſo openly, againſt the ſenſe 


of the nation; that his government was grown into unt rerſal contempt and 


abhorrence. It was lampooned and libelled in public, and ridiculed in almoſt 
every ſociety in the kingdom. He fell particularly under the laſh of the po 
liticians; He was ſo exaſperated by the liberties taken with his perſon and 
adminiſtration, that he ſuppreſſed all the coffee-houſes, which were the places 
where thoſe malcontents uſed to aſſemble ; and iſſued a proclamation, pro- 

miſing a reward to thoſe who ſhould diſcover the authors of libels and pamphlets 
written againſt the government. | 8255 | + 
$ XLIII. The military events of this year were favourable to the allies. 
Lewis took the field in perſon, as volunteer in the army commanded by the 
prince of Conde in Flanders: but he was fo narrowly watched by the prince 
of Orange, that. all his conqueſts on that ſide were limited to the reduction of 
Huy and Limbourg. Montecuculi, at the head of the Imperial army, en- 
deavoured to paſs the Rhine, and penetrate into Lorraine and Burgundy : but 
he was prevented from executing that ſcheme by the vigilance of Turenne, 
TY ny 1 | who 

2 
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who poſted himſelf upon the German ſide of the river. The moſt maſterly 
conduct was diſplayed by both thoſe conſummate generals; at length, Tu- 
renne had reduced the enemy to the neceſſity of decamping in a few days, at a 
great diſadvantage: but, before he could reap the fruits of his ingenuity, he 
was ſtain by a cannon- ball, as he rode about viewing the poſture of the Impe- 
rialiſts. The death of this truly great man filled the French army with in: 
expreſſible grief and confuſion. The ſoldiers loved him as their father, and 
revered him as a being of ſuperior ſpecies : they were therefore inconſolable. 
Nevertheleſs, his nephew De Lorges, who ſucceeded to the command, made a 
judicious retreat acroſs the Rhine : yet the ſafety of his army was in a great 


meaſure owing to the valour of the Engliſh troops that were placed in the 


rear, and fought the enemy with the moſt deſperate reſolution *. The prince 
of Conde leaving the command of the forces in Flanders to Luxembourg, 
marched with a reinforcement to the army of Turenne, whom he ſucceeded in 
the command. The Imperialiſts had by this time paſſed the Rhine, and in- 
veſted Hagenau. He compelled them to raiſe the ſiege of this place, as well 
as that of Saberne. He baffled all their endeavours to bring him to battle. 
Though they were ſuperior to his army in number, he obliged them to repaſs 
the river, and take up their winter- quarters in their own country. L 
_ $ XLIV. A detachment of their army had undertaken the ſiege of Triers ; 
and the marechal Crequi advancing with an army to the relief of the place, 
was totally routed. He eſcaped with four attendants, and throwing himſelf 
into the town, reſolved to defend it to the laſt extremity. The garriſon, 
however, made the beſt terms they could obtain, and the marechal retuſing to 
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ſign the capitulation, was ſurrendered as a priſoner to the beſiegers. The Temple. 


Swedes, as allies of France, invaded Pomerania, from whence they were ex- "rg 


pelled by the elector of Brandenburg, who followed them into their own Ralph, 
country, and concerted meaſures with the king of Denmark for improving Hume. 


the advantage he had gained. Meſſina in Sicily having revolted from Spain, 
a French fleet under the duke de Vivonne was ſent to ſupport them in their 
rebellion. The Dutch ordered De Ruyter to fail with a ſquadron to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their allies : a battle enſued, and that great officer was ſlain, to the 
irreparable loſs of his country. France, by the amazing efforts of her mini- 
ſters, was now become the firſt maritime power in Europe: yet, her ſucceſs 
in marine affairs was in a great meaſure owing to the inſtructions ſhe received, 
and the examples which ſhe imitated, in her ſucceſſive alliances with Holland 
and England . | | | | 


$ XLV. All the powers at war having agreed to fend plenipotentiaries to An. Ch. 1676. 


Nimeguen, in order to negotiate a treaty of peace under the mediation of the 
Engliſh monarch, he, in July, ſent thither lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, 


* John Churchill, afterwards duke of Marl- tion. He indulged: her with 'a penſion of four 
borough, ſerved among theſe auxiliaries, in the thouſand pounds; and her houſe became the aca- 
{tation of a private captain. | demy of taſte and politeneſs, frequented by the 

+ About this period, the dutcheſs of Mazarine celebrated wits of the age; and, among the reſt, 
having quarrelled with her husband, arrived in by the famous St. Evremond; who, like herſelf, 
England, where ſhe had well nigh ſupplanted was a French refugee. 
the dutcheſs of Portſmouth in the king's affec- Ho 1 
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and Sir Lecline Jenkins, in quality of mediating ambaſſadors ; and there they 


the French troops had taken Conde 


found the plenipotentiaries of France and the ſtates- general. Sweden was 
likewiſe very willing to treat; but the Imperialiſts, Spaniards, and elector of 
Brandenburg, protracted the time, in hope of gaining further advantages that 


would induce the French monarch to acquieſce in more equitable terms than 


they could expect from him in his e ſituation. In the month of April, 
y aſſault; and the fortreſs of Bouchain was 
reduced in ſight of the prince of Orange, who found it impracticable to relieve 


the place. After theſe petty conqueſts, Lewis returned to Verſailles, leaving 


the command of his forces to Schomberg, who took Aire, and compelled the 
Prince of Orange to raiſe the ſiege of Maeſtricht, which he had undertaken. 


On the Upper Rhine, the Imperialiſts became maſters of Philipſbourg; and 


the Swedes were unable to reſiſt the Danes and Brandenburgers in Pome- 
rania, _ | 

- $XLVT. The campaign being ended, the eyes of all Europe were turned upon 
the congreſs at Nimeguen, where, at length, all the plenipotentiaries were aſ- 


ſembled. Lewis was deſirous of dividing the allies, and concluding a ſeparate 


| bs with Holland; and Charles, the mediator, aſſiſted him in that deſign. 
1 


r William Temple was ordered to treat privately with the ſtates and the 
prince of Orange on this ſubject. The ſtates ſeemed willing to embrace the 
Fropoſal; but the prince refuſed to take any ſtep by which he might have in- 


_ curred the imputation of having betrayed thoſe allies who had ſo generouſly 


interpoſed for the preſervation of his country. Perhaps this conſideration was 
reinforced by the dictates of ambition and revenge. The Spaniards were ex- 
tremely averſe to peace, on the ſuppoſition that Charles would ſoon open his 


eyes to the interaſt of England, and declare againſt France, rather than ſee 


Lewis in poſſeſſion of the Low- Countries: but Charles, in ſome caſes; looked 
7 his own intereſt as a circumſtance widely different from that of his people. 
e conſidered the bulk of the nation as a ſet of turbulent, unruly, rebellious 
lebeians, whoſe inſolence and obſtinacy poiſoned all his enjoyments: whereas 
ie regarded Lewis as his affectionate kinſman, his warm friend, and generous 
benefactor. The national animoſity againſt France had been very remarkable 
during the whole war; but now it was inflamed by the inſolence and rapine of 
the French privateers, which took the Engliſh and Dutch merchant ſhips 
without diſtinction. | Fea | 
S XLE-VIL. The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, which met in Fe- 
bruary, proteſted he was ready to grant all the ſecurity in his power for the 


maintenance of the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of the people: he 
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recommended harmony between the two houſes, made them acquainted with 
his neceſſities, and delired a ſupply that would enable him to make a conſider- 
able addition to his navy. The commons had no ſooner quitted the houſe of 
lords, than the duke of Buckingham ſtanding up, undertook to prove that 
the parliament was diſſolved by the laſt prorogation, in conſequence of a 
ſtatute made in the reign of Edward III. importing, That a parliament ſhould 
be held once a year, or oftener, if need be. He ſaid, that acts of parliament 
were not like women, the worſe for being old: that although the words, 
if need be,” were ſuppreſſed when the act was rene wed, the original * 
5 5 
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had never been repealed; nor could the king ſet ir aſide, wirhout violating the 
Magna Charta. He was ſeconded by the earls of Saliſbury, Shaftſbury, 
and the lord Wharton. Their arguments produced violent debates; but, as 
they tended towards an abolition of all that had been tranſacted in this patlia- 
ment, as well as to ſedition and anarchy; thoſe four noblemen were com 
mitted to the Tower. Buckingham, Saliſbury, and Wharton, after having 
been confined ſome months, made their ſubmiſſions to the king, who ordere 
them to be releaſed. Lord Shaftſbury moved, in the king's-bench, that he 
might be diſcharged: but the court refuſed to take cognizance of the matter. 
Ne remained a whole year priſoner, and then made that ſubmiſſion by which 
he might have obtained his liberty, when the other three lords were diſcharged. 
Ihe hauſe af commons now voted the ſum of five hundred and eighty thou- 
ſand pounds to his majeſty, to * expence of building thirty ſhips of 
war: then they preſented an addrefs,” defiring his majeſty would take ef- 
fectual meaſures for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands. As the 
king's anſwer was general, they petitioned him again upon the ſame ſubject; 
adding, that in caſe of a war with France, they would ſupport him with all 
their power. He gave them to underſtand, that the beſt method for con- 
ſulting the ſafety of the kingdom would be to enable him to put it in a pro- 
per poſture of defence. They accordingly diſpatched the money- bills, which 
received the royal aſſent; and then the parliament was adjourned. 4 
S XLVIII. The vigour of the commons had been quickened by the ſuc- 
ceſs of the French in Flanders. In March Lewis took Valenciennes: then di- 
viding his army, he ſent his brother the duke of Orleans to beſiege St. Omer, 
while he. himſelf inveſted Cambray. The prince of Orange marched to the re- 
lief of St. Omer, and was defeated by the duke of Orleans and Luxembourg at 
Montcaſſel, from whence he retired to Ypres. | Both towns fell into the 
hands of the enemy; and all the Spaniſh Netherlands were left expoſed. 
The commons had exhorted Charles to contract fuch alliances as would be 
ſufficient to check the ambition of the French monarch ; and he had demanded 
a ſupply of ſix hundred thouſand pounds. When they met in May, they ex- 
pected he would impart to them the connections he had made during the ad- 
journment. He had taken no fuch meaſure ; but ſent a meſſage tothe houſe by 
ſecretary Coventry, deſiring they would diſpatch the money-bills, as he intended 
in a little time to put an end to the ſeſſion. Though they were well enough 
diſpoſed to grant the money, they inſiſted upon —_ certainty of its 
being applied to the proper purpoſes; and Charles refuſed to engage in any 
alliances, until he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the ſupply. He expreſſed an ap- 
rehenſion that they intended to involve him in a war with France; and then 
2 him in the midſt of his difficulties, unleſs he ſhould purchaſe their aſ- 
ſiſtance by ſome conceſlions to the prejudice of the crown. Perhaps their mu- 
tual diſtruſt was not altogether without foundation. In a ſpeeeh to them at 
Whitehall, he aſſured them, upon the word of a king, that they ſhould have 
no cauſe to repent the confidence they might repoſe in him, with reſpect to the 


ſteps neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom. He at the ſame time declared 


he would not hazard their ſafety and his own, until he ſhould find himſelf in 
2 condition tu defend his people, and attack their enemies; and he told them 
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« 2 be their own fault if proper proviſion ſhould not be made for their 
ce. | | e Beins | | 
_ $XLIX. The oppoſition: in the lower houſe was now become too powerful 
for the court · party, which conſiſted ' chiefly: of needy cavaliers, and men of 
deſperate fortunes, who received penſions from the government, and devoted 
themſelves: to the moſt arbitrary meaſures of the crown. This infamous 
practice of corruption was introduced by Clifford : but the intereſt of the mi- 
niſtry had been weakened by the diſgrace of Buckingham, and the defection 
of Shaftſbury. Many members were irritated into oppoſition, by diſappoint- 
ments in their expectations from the court; and others by the pernicious con- 
duct of the adminiſtration. After very warm debates upon the king's ſpeech, 
the country- party prevailed, and an addreſs was preſented to the king, im- 
porting, That it was not the cuſtom of parliament to grant money for the ſupport 
of alliances, before the nature of them was known. They intreated him to con- 
clude a league offenſive and defenſive with the ſtates- general of the United 
Provinces; to curb the growing power of France, and preſerve the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; and they explained their reaſons for thinking that a war with 
France was abſolutely neceſſary. Charles, in his anſwer, complained that they 
had ' violated his prerogative, : by inſiſting upon his engaging in alliance with 
any power whatſoever. He faid the power of making peace and war was a 
right inherent in the crown, from which he would never recede ; and then he 
ordered them to adjourn to the tenth day of July. | | I 
$ L. The earl of Danby, by the ſuggeſtions of Sir William Temple, who: 
had been recalled to England, propoſed a match between the prince of Orange 
and the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of York. She and her 
ſiſter Anne had been educated in the proteſtant religion, by the king's expreſs 
command; and the prince of Orange ſeemed to reliſh the proſpect of ſuch a 
marriage. The king at firſt was neutral, or rather ſeemed averſe to this al- 
liance, which he knew muſt be extremely diſagreeable to his brother: but, when 
Danby repreſented that this marriage would in all probability bring over the 
prince of Orange entirely to his views, he began to ſee it in a different light, 
and permitted his nephew to viſit England, after the campaign ſhould be finiſhed. 
He accordingly arrived in England in the month of October, and repaired: to 
the court, which was then at Newmarket. He was extremely well pleaſed 
with the character and perſon of Mary, who poſſeſſed many amiable qualities; 
and made a formal demand of her in marriage. The duke treated him coldly, 
but declared his ſubmiſſion to the commands of the king, which indeed he 
always ſcrupulouſly obeyed; and Charles conſented to the match, on condition 
that he and the prince ſhould firſt agree upon the plan of a pacification. 
The prince refuſed to treat of a peace, until the marriage ſhould be con-. 
ſummated. He ſaid, he would not give his allies reaſon to believe that he 
had purchaſed a wife at their expence; nor was he of a humour to barter his 
honour for any woman upon earth. He faid to Temple, that he heartily re- 
pented of his coming to England: he defired him to tell the king, that he 
was determined to depart in two days; and that he left it in his majeſty's choice, 
whether they ſhould live for the future, as the beſt friends, or the greateſt 
enemies, - The king was intimidated by the reſolute deportment of his 9 
| 8 
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He knew he was extremely popular in England; and that he had maintained 
a correſpondence during the laſt war with the chiefs of the Engliſh malcontents. 
Temple and Danby did not fail to repreſent. and exaggerate the pernicious con- 
ſequences of a rupture with the prince of Orange; and Charles agreed to the 
prince's own. terms. The portion of the princeſs was fixed at forty thou- 
{and pounds; the marriage-articles were executed: the king declared the match 
in council: the city of London received the news with extraordinary demon- 
{trations of joy and approbation: the mayor regaled the whole court with 
great magnificence : and the nuptials were celebrated on the fourth day of 
November. | | 

$ LI. This affair being happily concluded to the general ſatisfaction of the 
nation, the king and prince entered into conferences for a plan of pacification, 
at which the duke of York, the earl of Danby, and Sir William Temple 
aſſiſted. After ſome diſpute they agreed, That Lewis ſhould reſtore all he had 
wreſted from the emperor and the duke of Lorraine : That there ſhould be a 
reciprocal reſtitution between France and Holland ; and, That Spain ſhould be 
re-eftabliſhed in poſſeſſion of Aeth, Oudenarde, Charleroy, Courtray, Tournay, 
Conde, Valenciennes, Saint-Guillain, and Binch. The prince promiſed to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours in perſuading the ſtates- general to accept of theſe con- 
ditions ; and Charles undertook to recommend them to the French monarch. 
He declared he would never depart from this plan, but declare war againſt the 
French king, ſhould he prove refractory; and, with this aſſurance, the prince 
returned with his bride to Holland. Mr. de Duras, afterwards earl of Fever- 
ſham, was ſent as ambaſſador to France, with intimation of this agreement; 
which, though it muſt have been extremely diſagreeable to Lewis, he received 
without any emotion of reſentment. He ſaid, the king of England knew he 
might always command a peace; but he thought it was hard to part with ſome 
of thoſe towns in Flanders, upon the fortifications of which he had expended 
conſiderable ſums of money: he hoped his brother would not break with him 
for a few towns; but even with regard to theſe, he would ſend inſtructions to 
Barillon, his ambaſſador at London. 

$ LII. The French king knew he was maſter of one argument which would 
always have weight with ſuch a neceſſitous and prodigal prince as Charles. 
Barillon received orders to give up all the towns except Tournay, and even 
promiſe an equivalent for that, rather than break off the treaty : but that mi- 
niſter cajoled the king in ſuch a manner, that his agreement with the prince of 
Orange was ſoon forgotten, and a . e of a very different nature begun. 
This was no other than a ſtipulation of conditions, in conſideration of which the 
king of England ſhould forbear from declaring in favour of the allies, notwith- 
ſtanding the importunities of his parliament. The treaty was carried on by 
Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, who demanded two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year, while the war ſhould continue; but Courtin, ho reſided 
in London, prevailed upon Charles to reſt contented with two millions of 
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livres. Montague afterwards received inſtructions from Danby, to inſiſt upon Temple. 
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receiving from Lewis ſix hundred thouſand livres annually for three Burner. 
ter the peace ſhould be ratified ; on the ſuppoſition that he could expect I 
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 $ LIII:. Charles had prolonged the adjournment, until he ſhould have con- 
cluded a new league with Holland, which was ſigned _in January. Though 
this was only a defenſive alliance, to prevent the French king from extending his 
conqueſts in the Low Countries, the king thought it would dazzle the eyes of 
his parliament ſo as to produce wonderful effects in his favour. When they 
aſſembled in January, he told them he had concluded an alliance with Hol- 
land, which could not fail of preſerving Flanders, unleſs the commons ſhould 
refuſe the neceſſary ſupplies, He ſaid, that finding his endeavours after peace 
ineffectual, he had recalled his troops from France: that, in the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, the nation could not be without ninety ſhips of the line in commiſſion, 
and an army of thirty thouſand men : that they might take what precautions 
they ſhould judge proper for appropriating the ſupplies to the purpoſes of the 
war. He communicated the marriage of his niece with the prince of Orange : 
he demanded an aid proportionable to the neceſſities of the kingdom, and the 
important deſigns he had projected for the honour and advantage of his people. 
The commons, inſtead of ſignifying their approbation of his conduct, and 
their readineſs to acquieſce in his propoſals, petitioned, in an addreſs, That he 
would not engage in any treaty with France, until ſhe ſhould be reduced to the 
ſame condition in which ſhe was at the peace of the Pyrenees: and they 
gave him to underſtand, that whenever he ſhould be pleaſed to com- 
municate the nature of his alliances to his faithful commons, they would 
enable him to proſecute the war, or procure an honourable peace. He com- 
plained of this addreſs as an invaſion of his prerogative. He told them they 
were miſtaken if they thought he would give up his undoubted right of making 
peace and war; but, that if once he ſhould be enabled by their means to under- 
take a war, it ſhould not be finiſhed until he ſhould have procured a ſolid peace 
for all the powers of Chriſtendom : in the mean time, he obſerved that new 
alliances could not be contracted without the neceſſary ſupplies, which he there- 
fore recommended to their attention. | | | 
LIV. During theſe diſputes between the king and parliament, the king of 
France, taking the field early in the ſpring, reduced Ghent and Ypres, and 
then diſtributed his troops in quarters of refreſhment. Thus progreſs alarmed 
the Dutch in ſuch a manner, that they reſolved to conclude a ſeparate peace. 
Lewis, knowing his own advantage, and that he had nothing to, tear from the 
king of England; talked in the ſtrain of a conqueror, and inſiſted upon terms 
very different from thoſe which had been planned by Charles and the prince of 
Orange. In April the chancellor told the two houſes, in the king's name, that 
the Dutch certainly intended to conclude a ſeparate peace with France; and 
his majeſty demanded their advice on that ſubject. The commons exhorted 
him to declare war againft France: then they voted the alliance with Holland 
not anſwerable to their addreſs, nor ſufficient for the ſecurity of the kingdom. 
Charles expreſſed his diſſatis faction at this vote, notwithſtanding which they 
preſented another addrefs, deſiring to know the reſolutions he had taken in 
conſequence of their advice; that he would pay more attention to their 
addreſſes; and that he would remove the duke of Lauderdale from his coun- 
cils. The king replied, That he was furpriſed at the extravagance of their 


addreſs, to which he would not at preſent make the anſwer it deſerved. = 
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they had already paſſed a poll-tax for the ſervice of the year, he began to make 
levies, which were carried on with ſuch ſurpriſing diligence and ſucceſs, that in 
ſix weeks his army of thirty thouſand men was completed. The duke of 
Monmouth was ſent over with three thouſand to garriſon Oſtend, a fleet was 
equipped, and the court breathed nothing but defiance againft the French 
monarch. ; 

$ LV. The ſtates-general, appriſed of theſe preparations, diſpatched Van 
Lewin as their ambaſſador to London, with inſtructions to declare, That if the 
king of England would immediately denounce war againſt France, they would 
break off their negotiation with Lewis, and act vigorouſly in conjunction with 
their allies. Charles, finding himſelf obliged to give a categorical anſwer, 
told Sir William Temple, who brought the propoſal from the Dutch ambaſ- 
ſador, that, ſeeing the ſtates were contented to accept of the conditions which 
France had preſcribed, and Lewis had offered to purchaſe with a ſum of money 
his conſent to that which he could not prevent, he ſaw no reaſon for rejecting 
the-gratuity. He therefore ordered Temple. to treat with Barillon, the French 
ambaſſador ; but Sir William refuſed to be concerned in ſuch a ſcandalous ne- 
gotiation. He found others, however, who undertook the office. The bargain 
was ſtruck for three hundred thouſand pounds; but Barillon afterwards gave 
him to underſtand that his maſter would not pay the money unleſs he would 
engage, by a ſecret article, that he would never maintain an army that ſhould 
exceed eight thouſand men, reckoning the whole force in his three kingdoms. 
When this demand was ſignified to Charles, “ Cod's fiſh ! (faid he) does my 
© brother of France think to ſerve me thus? Are all his promiſes to make me 
&« abſolute maſter of my people come to this? Or, does he think it a thing to 
be done with eight thouſand men?“ This exclamation plainly proves, that 
Charles had entertained ſuch a deſign ; though the preparations in which he was 
now employed, ſeem to have been made with a view to raiſe the price of his 
neutrality with the French monarch. At this juncture he certainly held the 
ballance of power in Europe: but he had neither ambition to act as umpire 
among the princes of Chriſtendom, nor reſolution to proſecute any plan of 
importance; and, with reſpect to the intereſts of his country, he was abſolutely 
indifferent. He never exerted himſelf but in tranſient efforts, as he chanced to 
be ftimulated by the clamours of his parliament, the importunity of his wants, 
or the inceſſant inſtigation of thoſe who enjoyed his confidence. 
S LVL. When the two houſes met in May, in vain he had recourſe to promiſes 
and intreaties. The commons reſolved, that ſhould his majeſty think proper 
to declare war againſt France, they would enable him to maintain it: otherwiſe 
they would concert meaſures for diſbanding the army. The king alledged, 
that Lewis had offered a truce till the twenty- ſeventh day of July; and until that 
term ſhould be expired, it would be improper to diſband the forces. Notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, they voted that the troops levied ſince the month of 
September ſhould be diſmiſſed. On the eighteenth day of June, Charles told 
the two houſes, in a ſpeech, that the peace between France, Spain, and Holland, 
was almoſt as good as concluded: he ſaid, the Spaniards had poſitively declared 
they were not able to bear the expence of maintaining garriſons in Flanders, 
which mult be left expoſed, unleſs England would undertake to ſupport the 
fortifications : he therefore obſerved, it would be neceſſary to keep a good fleet 
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at ſea; and, in particular, to provide for the ſafety of Oſtend, where otherwiſe 
the French might maintain a fleet of forty ſhips of war, exactly oppoſite to the 
mouth of the Thames. If they deſired he ſhould live in ſtrict union with his 
parliament, they would make an addition of three hundred thouſand pounds 
fo his revenue, in which caſe they might bring in a bill for appropriating fifty 
thouſand yearly to the ſupport of the fleet and artillery :. then he would be 
always ready to paſs whatever acts ſhould be propoſed for the benefit of the 
nation. Finally, he deſired they would remember that he had engaged to pay 
forty thouſand pounds for the portion of the princeſs Mary : that the firlt 
moiety was already due, and demanded by the prince of Orange. This ſpeech 
had no other effect but that of irritating the commons, who abſolutely rejected 
the propoſal touching the augmentation of the revenue. They likewiſe finiſhed 
the bill for diſbanding the army; granting, however, ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds for the payment of it. The king having paſſed it, together with 
another for an additional tax upon wine for three years; and a third, decreeing 
that the dead ſhould be buried in flannel], for the benefit of the woollen manu- 
facture; the parliament was prorogued. 8 

SLVII. Mean while the ſtates- general negotiated a peace with France for 
themſelves and Spain; and Lewis having agreed to reſtore Ghent, Aeth, 
Charleroy, Oudenarde, Courtray, and Limbourg, to his moſt catholic majeſty; 
the Dutch ambaſſadors received orders to ſign the treaty: but, when the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador demanded of the French plenipotentiaries at what time thoſe towns 
ſhould be reſtored ; they were given to underſtand that the French king would 
detain them until the allies ſhould have made reſtitution of the places they had 
wreſted from the crown of Sweden. This declaration retarded the concluſion 
of the treaty. Charles was ſo incenſed at this conduct of Lewis, that he forth- 
with ſent Sir William Temple to the Hague, with full power to ſign a mutual 
league with the ſtates, by which the contracting powers obliged themſelves to 


compel France by force of arms to reſtore the ſix towns in Flanders. This 


treaty was concluded in a few days, to the general ſatisfaction of all thoſe ſtates 
that dreaded the power and ambition of the French monarch. | 

$ VIII. This was a vigorous meaſure, which the king of England had not 
ſteadineſs enough to ſupport. He ſent Du Cros, the Swediſh agent at London, 
with an order to Temple, commanding him to repair forthwith to Nimeguen, 
and tell the Swediſh plenipotentiaries, in his name, that if they would conſent 


to the immediate evacuation of the fix places in Flanders, he would, after the 


concluſion of the peace, employ all his intereſt in procuring the reſtitution of 
the towns which their maſter had loſt during the war. Du Cros no ſooner arri- 
ved in Holland, than he viſited the deputies of the ſtates apart; and not only 
made them acquainted with the order he had received for Sir William Temple; 
but aſſured them, at the ſame time, that the kings of France and England had 
already agreed upon a plan of a pacification, from which Charles would never 
deviate, notwithſtanding his laſt treaty with the ſtates-general. Nevertheleſs the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen reſolutely refuſed to ſign the peace, unleſs 
the French king would engage to make immediate reſtitution of the ſix towns 
and the French ambaſſadors ſeemed inflexible till the very laſt day of the con- 
greſs, which was the firſt of Auguſt, when all of a ſudden they deſiſted from 
their pretenſions, and the treaty was ſigned, This was ſoon followed by an 
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accommodation between France and Spain; and, in a few months, all the 
confederates enjoyed the benefit of a pacification, except the duke of Lorraine, 
who was not reſtored to his dominions. 

$ LIX. The duke of Luxembourg had formed the blockade of Mons, and 
Lewis endeavoured to protract the treaty, until that place ſhould be reduced, 
Even after the treaty was ſigned, the prince of Orange, who had not yet recei- 
ved a formal intimation of it from the ſtates, marched up to the duke of Lux- 
embourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and attacked him with 
great fury at St. Denys, where the French ſuſtained ſome damage. This action 
was the effect either of ambition or of revenge; tor the prince certainly Knew 
that the peace was ſigned at Nimeguen. - 

SLX. For a courſe of twelve years, Lauderdale had governed Scotland with 
the moſt cruel and perfidious deſpotiſm ; except during a ſmall intermiſſion 


while the government was in the hands of the earl of Tweddale and Sir Robert 


Murray, men of moderate principles, and diſcretion. Epiſcopacy had been ſet- 
tled in that kingdom, but was ſo contrary to the genius of the people, that con 
venticles multiplied every day. The eſtabliſhed clergy were inſulted; and the 
covenanters became extremely inſolent and troubleſome, not contented with the 
indulgence and toleration they enjoyed by the connivance of the government. 
The two acts procured in the parliament of Scotland, relating to the king's 
ſupremacy and the militia, rendered Lauderdale as abſolute as any eaſtern em- 
peror. He paſſed other laws againſt nonconformiſts, by virtue of which he 
fined, impriſoned, and baniſhed the ſubject: ſo that his adminiſtration was a 
moſt cruel and perfidious inquiſition, promoted by Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's. His conduct in civil affairs was equally unjuſt and oppreſſive: he 
laid reſtrictions upon trade; impoſed heavy duties, and granted monopolies to 
his own creatures. A party was formed againſt him by the duke of Hamilton, 
the earl of Tweddale, and ſome other noblemen, who repreſented his iniquity 
to the king. They were graciouſly received; but Lauderdale ſtill continued 
in authority. He now gave a looſe to the moſt furious revenge. He influ- 
enced the privy-council of that kingdom to convert the houſes of thoſe who had 
complained of his adminiſtration into garriſons for ſuppreſſing conventicles ; 
and the ſoldiers were encouraged to plunder and deſtroy the effects of thoſe 
whom they had diſpoſſeſſed. The lawyers of Edinburgh having aſſerted, that 
appeals to parliament were legal, the king's order was obtained for baniſhing 
them twelve miles from that city : and the courſe of juſtice was ſtopped for a 
whole year. Twelve of the chief magiſtrates were declared incapable of public 
office, for no other crime than that of refuſing the moſt ſervile compliance with 
the orders of Lauderdale. Individuals were impriſoned in the molt arbitrary man- 
ner, and all employments ſet to ſale. Bonds were impoſed upon the landholders 
of the weſtern ſhires in which preſbyterianiſm chiefly prevailed, obliging them 
to be anſwerable in the affair of conventicles, for their ſervants, tenants, and 
dependants. Becauſe they refuſed to ſign theſe iniquitous obligations, the 
country was deemed to be in a ſtate of rebellion. Eight thouſand Highlanders, in 
conſequence of an order of council, were aſſembled by ſome of the chieftains; 
and theſe being joined by the guards, marched into the Welt, where they lived 
at diſcretion for two months, during which they committed every ſpecies of 
cruelty, rapine, and outrage. A great number of preachers and their hearers 
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were © intercommuned ;” a ſtep taken in that country, previous to outlawry; 
and, that the cry of the oppreſſed people might not reach the throne, all noble- 
men and landholders were forbid, under ſevere penalties, to quit the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding this injunction by act of council, the duke of Hamilton, 
the earls of Caſſels and Tweddale repaired to London, and layed the miſerabte 
ſtate of their country before Charles, who iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the 
bonds and writs of intercommuning ; but expreſſed no indignation againſt 
Lauderdale, who had abuſed his authority. In the abſence of theſe noblemen, 
the duke was allowed to ſummon a convention of the eſtates ; which, in their 
addreſſes to the king, expreſſed their entire ſatisfaction with Lauderdale's ad- 


miniſtration : a fure mark of the abject ſlavery to which that wretched people 
were reduced. | | 
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CHAP: 


SI. Intimation of a conſpiracy againſt the king's life. . I II. Information of Titus 
Oates. S II. Murder of Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey. S IV. The parliament 
eſpouſes the nolion of the plot. & V. Bedloe commences informer. & VI. Impro- 
bability of what he aſſerted. Diſputes between the king and the commons about 
the militia. S VII. Coleman condemned and executed. . & VIII. Oates and Bedloe 
accuſe the queen. & IX. Trial and execution of Ireland, Grove, and Pickering. 
SX. The earl of Danby impeached of high treaſon. & XI. The parliament di/- 
ſolved. & XII. Miles Prance apprehended fer the murder of Godfrey. & XIII. His 
confeſſion. & XIV. Berry, Green, and Hill, condemned and executed. & XV. New 
parliament. The duke of York retires to Bruſſels. & XVI. The earl of Danby 
committed to the Tower. & XVII. The king changes his council. & XVIII. Pro- 
poſes limitations on a popiſh ſucceſſor. & XIX. Violence cf the commons againſt 
the duke of York. & XX. They bring in the bill of excluſion. & XXI. Bill of 
Habeas Corpus. The parliament diſſolved. & XXII. Trial of five jeſuits. 
XXIII. Langhorn is convicted, and ſuffers death. I XXIV. Sir George 
Wakeman acquitted. & XXV. Rebellion in Scotland quelled by Monmouth. 
$XXVI. The duke of York repairs to Scotland. & XXVII. Meal-tub plot. 
$ XXVIII. Earl of Shaftsbury expelled from the council. & XXIX. Monmouth 
returns to England without the king's leave. & XXX. The oppoſite factions di. 
tinguiſhed by the name of Whig and Tory. $ XXXI. The king's declaration <with 
regard to the illegitimacy of Monmouth. & XX XII. Death of Bedloe the informer. 
$ XXXIII. The duke of York preſented as a popiſh recuſant. FXXXIV. Re- 
ſentment of the commons in the new parliament againſt the duke of York. 
CXXXV. Arguments for and againſt the bill of excluſion. $XXXVI. It 
paſſes in the lower houſe, and is thrown out by the lords. & XXXVII. Trial of 
lord Stafford. & XXXVIII. He is condemned and executed. & XXXIX. The 
commons oppoſe the court-meaſures with redoubled vigour. & XL. The king di/- 
ſolves the parliament. & X.LI. Spirit and violence of the whigs. XLII. In- 
formation by Fitzharris. S XLIII. Parliament at Oxford. & XLIV. The 
commons impeach Fitzharris. & XLV. Expedients propoſed by the king for re- 
ftrifting a popiſh ſucceſſor. S XLVI. The parliameut is ſuddenly diſſolved. 

XLVII. Charles triumphs over all oppoſition. & XLVIII. Execution of Plun- 
ket, titular archbiſhop of Armagh. I XLIX. Shaftsbury committed to the Tower. 
Trial of College the proteſtant joyner. & L. Bill of indiftment againſt Shaftsbury 
rejected by the grand jury. SLI. Affairs of Scotland. The earl of Argyle 
condemned. & LII. Cruelties exerciſed upon the covenanters of that kingdom. 
$ LIII. The king finds means to influence the elections of the magiſtracy in London. 
$LIV. He ſeizes the charters of the city. Other corporations voluntarily ſurren- 
der their charters. SLV. Plan of an inſurrection againſt the government. 
$ LVI. Rye-bouſe plot diſcovered by Keeling. I LVII. Trial of lord Ruſſel. 
$ LVIII. And of Algernoon Sidney. & LIX. Fatal cataſtrophe of the earl of 
Eſſex. S LX. Execution of Bailie in Scotland, Y LXI. The princeſs Anne en 
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contrived this plot, partly to improve his circumſtances, and partly to gratify 
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ried to prince George of Denmark. S LXII. The king is reconciled to Monmouth, 
coho nevertheleſs is ſoon diſgraced. S LXIII. Sketch of affairs on the continent, 

I L.XIV. The great credit and arbitrary diſpeſition of the duke of York. 
$ LXV. The king's death. S LXVI. His charatter. 


$1. A I this period, the attention of the Engliſh nation was engrofſed by a 

A very remarkable inſtance of villainy and impoſture, that raiſed an 
univerſal ferment among the people, and operated in defiance of common ſenſe 
and demonſtration. On the twelfth day of Auguſt, one Kirby a chymiſt, ap- 
proaching the king in St. James's park, Sir (ſaid he) keep within the com- 
<« pany: your enemies have a deſign upon your lite.” Being queſtioned fur- 
ther in conſequence of this ſtrange intimation, he offered to produce one doctor 
Tongue, a weak, credulous clergyman,who hadtoldhim, thattwo perſons, named 
Grove and Pickering, were engaged to murder the king ; and that Sir George 


Makeman, the queen's phyſician, had undertaken to take away his majeſty's lite 


by poiſon, ſhould the attempts of thoſe aſſaſſins miſcarry. Tongue was intro- 
duced to the king, with a bundle of papers, relating to this pretended conſpi- 
racy, and referred to the lord treaſurer Danby. He ſaid the papers were thruſt 


under his door; and afterwards declared he knew the author of them, who 
deſired his name might be concealed, as he dreaded the reſentment of the jeſuits. 


The information he gave was ſo vague and improbable, that Charles conclu- 
ded the whole was a fiction. A pacquet of letters, directed to Bedingfield, 
confeſſor to the duke of York, no ſooner came to hand, than he delivered them 


to his royal highneſs, as papers of dangerous import, which he did not under- 


ſtand : but they ſeemed calculated to involve him in trouble, and were ma- 
nifeftly forged; as he knew the hand- writing of the perſons in whoſe names 
they were ſubſcribed. The king had been previouſly informed of this pacquet 
by Tongue, who declared it was ſent by the jeſuits who had conſpired againſt 
his life. When he therefore compared this intimation with the behaviour of 
Bedingfield, and the contents of the letters ; he was more and more perſuaded 
that the whole plot was an impoſture, and deſired that it might be concealed 
from the knowlege of the public, left it ſhould produce a new flame among the 
people. The duke, however, was fo ſollicitous to acquit the jeſuits, and 
eſpecially his own confeſſor, of all imputation, that he inſiſted upon a minute 
inquiry before the council. £ | 


5 II. Then Titus Oates, the fountain of all this intelligence, made his ap- 


pearance. He was an abandoned miſcreant, obſcure, illiterate, and indi- 


gent, He had been once indicted for perjury, afterwards chaplain of a king's 
ſhip, and diſmiſſed for unnatural practices. Then he profeſſed himſelf a Ro- 
man catholic, and croſſed the ſea to St. Omer, where he was for ſome time 
maintained in the Engliſh college. The fathers of that ſeminary ſent 
him with ſome diſpatches to Spain ; but, after his return, when they became 
better acquainted with his character, they would not ſuffer him to continue in 
the college, and he came over to. London, where he could hardly ſubſiſt on 
the miſerable pittance which they allowed forhis ſupport. There he cultivated 
an acquaintance with Tongue and Kirby, and probably, with their aſſiſtance, 


his 
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his thirſt of revenge againſt the jeſuits, who had treated him with ſuch con- 
tempt. Finding the king had [payed very little regard to the ſuggeſtions of 
his two friends, he reſolved to try his fate with the public, which always 
liſtened greedily to every charge againſt the catholics ; and for this purpoſe 
voluntarily ſwore to the truth of his information, before Sir Edmundſbury 
Godfrey, an active juſtice of the peace, who lived in Weſtminſter. He pre- 
tended that the pope had aſſumed the ſovereignty of England as St. Peter's 
patrimony, and delegated his authority to Oliva, general of the jeſuits, who had 
expedited commiſſions for all the offices civil and military in the government 
of Great Britain and Ireland: that the eccleſiaſtical dignities were likewiſe con- 
ferred upon Roman catholic prieſts, foreigners as well as natives: that they 
had tried the king under the name of the black baſtard, condemned him as an 
heretic, and reſolved to deprive him of life: that, when he (Oates) returned 
from France, a general meeting of the jeſuits had been held at the White 
Horſe tavern in the Strand, where they determined to take off the king, by 
ſhooting, ſtabbing, or poiſon : that ſeveral attempts had been already made 
without ſucceſs ; and that Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, was not 
only acquainted with their deſigns, but alſo correſponded on this ſubject with 
father * La Chaiſe, confeſſor to the French king. A great number of jeſuits, 
whom he named, were immediately taken into cuſtody. Coleman at firſt re- 
tired ; but next day ſurrendered himſelf to the ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome of 
his papers were ſecured. Oates did not know him perſonally, when he was 
produced at the council, and only charged him upon hearſay : he likewiſe 
mentioned Wakeman the king's phyſician. Being aſked if he knew any thing 
to his prejudice, he anſwered, ** No ;” adding, God forbid I ſhould ſay an 

<« thing more than I know : I would not do that for all the world.” He ſai 

in the courſe of his examination, that he had been in Spain, and conferred with 
Don John, who had promiſed to aſſiſt them powerfully in their deſigns. The 
king deſiring him to deſcribe the perſon of Don John, he ſaid he was a tall 
thin man : but Charles himſelf knew he was ſhort and corpulent. His ma- 
jeſty aſked another queſtion touching the ſituation of the jeſuit college in Paris, 
in which Oates ſaid he had been preſent at a conſult; and he made ſuch an 
anſwer as plainly proved he had never ſeen the place. He affirmed that the 
Jeſuits had counterfeited the duke's ſeal, which they uſed occaſionally ; and 
that they intended to take away his life, ſhould he prove refractory : that they 
had deſtined a good number of noblemen and prelates to death : that they had 
uſed ſeventeen hundred fire balls, and fourſcore firemen, in beginning the 


conflagration in London; and were determined to ſeize that opportunity of 


aſſaſſinating the king; but their hearts relented when they ſaw him exert him- 
ſelf with ſuch humanity for the relief of the ſufferers. He declared that the 
Jeſuits fomented the faction in Scotland againſt the duke of Lauderdale; and 
that he had ſeen and been intruſted with many letters relating to this con- 


ſpiracy. | 


+ Oates was ſo ignorant, that he called him to the Roman catholic relipion, he laid his hands 
father la Shee. He did not once mention Lang- upon his breaſt, ſaying, God and his holy an- 
horne the lawyer, who was a perſon of note, and gels know I never changed; but went among 
managed all the affairs of the jeſuits in England. © them on purpoſe to betray them.” He ſpoke 


When Dr. Burnet aſked him in private, what with great paſſion againſt the ſociety, and ſaid 


arguments the jeſuits had uſed for his converſion he would have their blood, U 
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THE HISTORY Book VI. 
§III. The apprehenſions of the people were ſurpriſingly arouſed, and their 


reſentment kindled even to fury at this information, every particular of which 
they implicitly believed. It was ſuppoſed to be confirmed by Coleman's let- 
ters, which contained ſome myſterious hints about extirpating the proteſtant 
hereſy, the great zeal of. the duke, and the mercenary ſpirit of his brother. 
But what eftabliſhed its credit beyond all doubt or heſitation, in the opinion of 
the multitude, was the death of Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, who, after having 
been loft for ſeveral days, was found dead in a ditch by Primroſe-hill in the way 
to Hampſtead. His own ſword was thruſt through his body; but no blood 
had flowed from the wound: ſo that in all probability he had been dead ſome 
time before this method was taken to deceive the public. His gloves lay by 
him; and there was money in his pocket. A broad, livid mark appeared quite 


round his neck, which was broken; his breaft exhibited ſome marks of bruiſes ; 


and on his breeches were found ſeveral drops of wax-lights, which he never 
uſed in his own family. The clamour was immediately raiſed againſt the pa- 
piſts, as the authors of this murder; and the duke of Norfolk incurred ſome 
ſuſpicion, from the officions manner in which he had retailed different reports 
to the council, before the body was found. He told them Godfrey had made 
a ſcandalous marriage, and retired from the deriſion of the public: he ſhifted 


the ſcene of the tranſaction from place to place; and the deceaſed had been 


ſeen near Arundel-houſe, immediately before he diſappeared. * The populace 
were now exaſperated to ſuch a degree, that moderate men began to dread a 
general maſſacre of the Roman catholics. - The body of Godfrey was carried 
through the ſtreets in proceſſion, preceded by ſeventy clergymen, attended 
with a vaſt multitude, and expoſed in public for ſeveral days, during which 
this melancholy ſpectacle produced a moſt inflammatory effect upon the be- 
holders. Even the better ſort of people were infected with all the vulgar pre- 
judices of the lower claſs ; and the ſtreams of reſentment and credulity ran fo 
high, that no man could, with any regard to perſonal ſafety, expreſs the leaſt 
doubt concerning the information of Oates, or the murder of Godfrey. 

$ IV. The parliament meeting while the people were in this agitation, 
Charles could not help taking ſome notice of the conſpiracy 3 but he touched 
upon it lightly, ſaying, he ſhould forbear delivering his opinion on the 
ſubject, leſt he ſnould be thought to ſay too much or too little, He was ſtill 
deſirous of ſtifling an enquiry which might involve the kingdom in confuſion, 


and redound to the prejudice of his brother, whom he knew to be a bigotted 
papiſt. His intention, however, was fruſtrated by the earl of Danby, who, 


either from enmity to the catholics, or a deſire of acquiring popularity, diſ- 


cloſed the whole affair in the houſe of peers, and expatiated upon the danger 


to which the King's life was expoſed by this confpiracy. Charles was very 
much diſpleaſed at his conduct upon this occaſion. ** You have (ſaid he) 


given them a handle to ruin yourſelf, as well as to diſturb my affairs.” 


The country-party in the parliament would not let ſlip ſuch an opportunity of 


managing the paſſions of the people; while the creatures of the court were 


aſtoniſhed and intimidated into ſilence and ſubmiſſion. An addreſs was pre- 


ſented for a faſt, and a new form of prayer compoſed for the occaſion. The 


two houſes petitioned that all popiſn recuſants ſhould be obliged to leave 


London; and that no ſtranger ſhould be permitted to approach his majeſty's 


perſon, 
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on. Yet, in all theſe three addreſſes, they did not limit their fears to the 
ing's perſon ; but expreſſed their apprehenſion of the danger that threatened 
the proteſtant religion. This was the note which had been ſo ſucceſsfully 
ſounded in the ears of the people, by the members of the former long parlia- 
ment. Oates was now examined by the commons, and made ſeveral additions 
to his firſt declaration. He affirmed, that the pope had by commiſſions ap- 
inted lord Arundel of Wardour chancellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir Wil- 
iam Godolphin privy-ſeal, lord Bellaſis guns lord Petre lieutenant-general, 
Jord Radcliffe major-general, lord Stafford paymaſter-general, Coleman ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and Langhorne advocate-general. This lawyer he had not 
mentioned at the council-board ; but now he inſiſted upon having ſeenthe com- 
miſſions in Langhorne's chamber, and upon havingdelivered ſome of them with 
his own hands. He likewiſe accuſed Coleman and Wakeman, upon his own 
knowledge : the firſt as having employed four ruffians to aſſaſſinate the king 
at Windſor, in the preceding ſummer : the other, whoſe perſon he did not 
know at his firſt examination, he now charged with having undertaken, for 
the conſideration of fifteen thouſand pounds, to poiſon his majeſty. If 
Oates had actually profeſſed himſelf a Roman catholic, on purpoſe to betray 
the jeſuits, and had even been intruſted with thoſe commiſſions and letters, 
he certainly would have retained-and produced ſome of them, in order to cor- 
roborate and aſcertain the truth of his evidence. He had boaſted to the kin 
of having ventured his ſoul in his ſervice ; but, if he had really acted from lock 
motives, he would not have allowed four ruffians to repair to Windſor, on 
pore to aſſaſſinate his ſovereign, without giving intelligence of their deſign. 
t were an idle taſk to detect the falſhood of an information which contains 
ſuch a number of palpable abſurdities. The two houſes voted it a moſt dan- 
gerous conſpiracy ; and the lords above-mentioned were committed to the 
Tower. The trained-bands of London were ordered to be in readineſs : the 
two houſes fat every day, to conſider the dangerous plot: a committee of lords 
were appointed to examine witneſſes ; and they were ſupplied with blank warrants, 
for committing ſuch perſons as they ſhould find cauſe to ſuſpe&t. Oates was 
recommended to the king by the parliament, protected by guards, accommo- 
dated with a penſion of twelve hundred pounds, and extolled as. the ſaviour of 
the nation. The kingexpelled the catholics from London, and from his guards, 
by proclamation : but the parliament was not ſo eafily ſatisfied. The com- 
mons brought in a bill for preventing the danger that aroſe from popiſh mem- 
bers, eſpecially in the houſe of peers. This was a previous ſtep to more vi- 
gorous meaſures concerted againſt the ſucceſſion of -the duke of York. The 
leading men in the upper houle, at this juncture, were the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Shaftſbury, the lords Eſſex and Halifax. They were all averſe to 
a popiſh ſucceſſor; but the two firſt acted from private animoſity, The king 
perceived the drift of the commons, who had actually begun to debate upon 
an addreſs for petitioning his majeſty to remove the duke Noah his perſon and 
councils. He therefore, on the ninth day of November, in a ſpeech to both 
houſes, declared his readineſs to paſs all reaſonable bills, provided they ſhould 


have no tendency to deſtroy the right of ſucceſſion in the true branch, nor to 


reſtrain his authority, and the juſt rights of his proteſtant ſucceſſors, 
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$ V.. During theſe tranſactions, a new informer appeared, in the perſon of 
one Bedloe, Who, in a letter to Mr. Secretary Coventry, from Newbury, on 
the road to Briſtol, deſired that he might be apprehended by warrant, as hę 
could make ſome important diſcoveries. He was an infamous cheat, who had 
been detected in many different branches of knavery. He had made ſhift to 
live by impoſture, and travelled over great part of Europe in borrowed charac- 
ters. Ile was, according to his deſire, arreſted at Briſtol, and conveyed to 
London. He declared before the council, that he had ſeen the body of Sir 
Edmundſbury, Godfrey in the queen's palace at Somerſet-houſe: that a ſervant 
of lord Bellaſis had offered to gratify him with four thouſand pounds, if he 
would aſſiſt in carrying it away; but that he had declined the office, and gone 
into the country, where he was ſo diſturbed by the horrors of conſcience, that he 
could enjoy no peace of mind, until he had addreſſed himſelf to the ſecretary. 
At his firſt examination, in the king's preſence, he ſaid he knew nothing of 
the plot; but had heard that forty thouſand Spaniards were ready to rendez- 


vous as pilgrims at St. Jago, from whence they would be tranſported to Eng- 


land. Next day, however, when examined by the committee of lords, he re- 
collected all the particulars of the conſpiracy, on his own knowledge; and, to 
render himſelf the more acceptable, added a great many cirumſtances of his 
own invention. The king told Dr. Burnet, that Bedloe had certainly been 


tutored, in the interval between his firſt and ſecond examination. He now 


ſaid, that there was a deſign of landing ten thouſand men at Burlington bay, 


from Flanders; and of ſurpriſing the. iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey by an 
embarkation from Breſt. He affirmed, that the lords Powis and Petre had un- 


dertaken to raiſe an army in Radnorſhire, to. join thoſe that would arrive from 
Spain: that fifty thouſand men were ready to riſe in London: that lord Staf- 
ford, Coleman, and Ireland, had received money ſufficient to defray the ex- 


pence of thoſe armaments : that he himſelf had been tampered with, to under- 


take the murder of a man, in conſideration of which he ſhould have four 


thouſand pounds, a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis, and the pope's benediction. 
He pretended they were reſolved” to aſſaſſinate the king, maſſacre the pro- 
teſtants z and, ſhould the duke refuſe to hold the kingdom of the pope, the 
chief authority would be veſted in certain noblemen nominated by his holineſs. 
He likewiſe accuſed the lords Carrington and Brudenel, who were committed 


to cuſtody by order of parliament. He charged the fire of London, as well 
as a ſubſequent diſaſter of the ſame kind in Southwark, upon the catholics, 


who hoped to find an opportunity to maſlacre the proteſtants, in ſuch ſcenes of 


tumult and confuſion ; or at leaſt to enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of their 

$ VI. Bedloe's diſcovery needs no comment; though it may be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that France and Spain was at war when this project of invaſion was 
ſuppoſed to be . concerted. between thoſe two powers: that the king of Spain, 
far from being in a condition to tranſport forty thouſand men upon ſuch. a 

oject, could not afford garriſons for the towns in Flanders, which, at 
his deſire, were ſecured by Engliſh troops; and that, after the moſt rigorous 
and unexpected ſearch, no arms, ammunition, commiſſions, or papers, were 
found, to confirm the evidence of Oates and Bedloe. Nevertheleſs, ſuch was 
the torrent of prejudice, ſuch the frenzy of the people, that no inconfift. 
ENCles 
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encies were ſeen, no facts compared, no objections ſtarted. Reaſon was wholly 
abandoned, and the moſt ineo dptpen dle circumſtances were the moſt de- 
voutly believed. They threw a veil of myſtery over the whole deſign, which 
did not fail to excite the veneration of the public, even to a dangerous degree 


of enthuſiaſm. The ſtory would have been leſs believed, had it been more 


conſiſtent and intelligible. The commons, in an addreſs, beſought his ma- 
jeſty to 1 7 commiſſioners for tendering the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy to his on domeſtics, thoſe of the duke of York, and all reſiding in the 
palaces of Whitehall, St. James's, and Somerſet-houſe. The king deſired that 
the ſervants of the queen, and dutchefs of York, might be excepted ; bur, in a 


ſecond petition, they inſiſted upon their former demand. Underſtanding that 


commiſſions had been granted to officers who had not taken the oaths, they 
committed ſecretary Williamſon to the Tower, for 1 counterſigned ſuch 
commiſſions. The king immediately releaſed him. e commons juſti- 
fied what they had done in another addreſs, defiring that he might be detained 
in cuſtody ; and that all the popiſh officers ſhould be diſmiſſed. Charles told 
them that Williamſon was already releaſed ; but that he would diſmiſs the of- 
ficers againſt whom they had objected. Then they proceeded on the bill for 
rendering papiſts incapable of fitting in parliament : they brought in another 
for diſbanding the troops; and a third for maintaining part of the militia in 
arms for a certain term. Charles gave his aſſent to the two former; but this 
laſt he abſolutely rejected, declaring, that he would not part with the command 
of the militia; no, not for an hour: he offered, however, to keep the third 


part of it on foot, for the ſecurity of the government, provided they would 


grant a ſupply ſufficient to maintain ſuch a force; but they did not think pro- 
per to embrace the propoſal. When the bill for excluding all members who 
ſhould refuſe the teſt oaths, was brought into the houſe of peers, the duke 
of York moved that an exception might be admitted in his favour. He beg- 
ged this indulgence, with tears in his eyes, declaring, that his religion was a 
private concern between God and his own ſoul; and that it ſhould never ap 

ar in his public conduct. Notwithſtanding theſe earneſt intreaties, he carried 
his pothe by two votes only. 7 ·•·ͤĩ ²˙¹Üw ̃ n 1 

$ VII. Edward Coleman being brought to his trial, was convicted on the 
evidence of Oates and Bedloe. The former ſwore he had ſent fourſcoré 

ineas to the ruffian who. undertook to aſſaſſinate the king: the date of this 
tranſaction he fixed to the month of Auguſt ; but would not ſpecify the par- 
ticular day. Coleman could have proved he was in the country, > Gin the 


* 


greater part of that month; and therefore the witneſs would not be particular. 


is letters to father la Chaiſe were, in all probability, more heavy upon him 
than the evidence of Oates and Bedloe : not that they contained any treaſon - 
able expreſſions ; but they were replete with marks of impertinent zeal againſt 
the proteſtant 95 78 After his ſentence, many members of both houſes 
offered to interpoſe in his behalf, if he would make an ample confeſſion. 
They bees the love of life would have prompted him to accuſe the duke his 
maſter ; but he perſiſted to the laſt moment in proteſting his own innocence, 
and vindicating the character of his royal highneſs. He owned the indiſcre- 
tion of his on conduct, and ſome private frauds he had committed; but died 
in great compoſure, denying every tittle of what had been laid to his _— 
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3 before God, that he had never ſeen Oates but once; and never 
once ſaw Bedloe before he was apprehended, | | 
S VIII. Charles ſtill maintained his firſt opinion of the conſpiracy, which he 
ridiculed in er among thoſe in whom could confide ; but he ſaw it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to yield to the torrent, leſt he ſhould- exaſperate the 
nation, He therefore iſſued a proclamation, promiſing a reward of two hun- 
dred pounds to every perſon who ſhould make any new diſcovery touching 
the plot, before the ewenty-fifth day of December. Oates and Bedloe, though 
they had often declared that they knew of no perſon of diſtinction concerned in 
the plot, except thoſe they had already named, now ventured to accuſe the 
queen of being en in the deſign againſt the life of her huſband ; and the 
commons, in an addreſs to the king, defired that the queen and her- domeſtics 
might be immediately removed from the palace of Whitehall. It was well 
known. that Charles had no great affection to the queen; and that her removal 
would have made way for another conſort, by whom he might have had an 
heir of his own body, which would have quieted all the fears and jealouſies of 
thoſe who were averſe to a popilh ſucceſſor. Nevertheleſs, he would not aban- 
don the queen to the rage of a miſguided people. He aſſured her ſhe might 
depend upon his protection. In order to manifeſt his reſentment at the inſo- 
tence of . he commanded him to be ſtrictly guarded. Next day, however, 
the commons, in an addreſs, inſiſted upon his being enlarged, and ſerved by his 
own domeſtics: they likewiſe deſired his majeſty would grant a ey ne . 
ſion for his ſubſiſtence. They voted, that the king ſhould be drefſed, to 
cauſe all the papiſts in the kingdom to be arreſted. On the ſixth day of De- 
cember, they impeached; at the bar of the upper houſe, the five lords who 
2 confined in the Tower; but they had not time to preſent the articles of ac- 
ation. 1 7 

SIX. In the courſe of this month, Ireland and Pickering jeſuits, with 
Grove a lay- brother, were tried at the Old Bailey. Thomas Whitebread, 
provincial of the order, and John Fenwick a member of the ſociety, were like- 
wiſe produced at the bar; but their trial was deferred on account of the ab- 
fence of a principal evidence. Oates depoſed, that Pickering and Grove had 
bound themſelves by an oath, adminiſtred by Whitebread, to aſſaſſinate the 
king: that for this purpoſe they had provided themſelves with ſcrewed piſtols and 
filyer bullets : that Pickering actually attempted to ſhoot the king in the park; 
but his flint was looſe, ſo that he loſt the opportunity. Bedloe {wore that Ire - 
land, Pickering, and Grove, together with one Conyers a Benedictine monk, 
undertook to murder the king in his morning at Newmarket : that he 
had heard them declare this reſolution, in the lodgings of father Harcourt, where 
it was determined that Grove ſhould be gratifed with fifteen hundred pounds, 
and Pickering with as many maſſes as the like ſum would procure: in this 
particular he agreed with Oates. He likewiſe declared, that Knight, Pritchard, 
O Neale, and O Bryan, were employed to murder the earl of Shaftſbury, the 
duke of Buckingam, the duke of Ormond, and his ſon the earl of Offory. 


Grove, in his defence, proteſted, that, as he had a ſoul to be faved, he 
was utterly ignorant of the whole affair. Pickering ſaid he had never in his 


life fired a piſtol ; and Whitebread, who was preſent at the trial, declared, in 
the preſence of God, that Oates had not ſpoke three words of truth in his 
N 1 whole 
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whole depoſition. Ireland denied that he had ever ſeen Bedloe before that day, 
and deſired him to produce a ſingle witneſs to prove he had ever been in his 
company. Pickering afirmed that he was an utter ſtranger to the perſons of 
both evidences. When Groves obſerved that he hardly knew Oates by ſight, this 
informer reminded the priſoner of his having told him, that he and three other 
Iriſhmen had ſet fire to the Borough of Southwark; and that his ſhare of the 
reward for this ſervice, amounted to four hundred pounds. Ireland offered 
to prove, by twenty witneſſes, that he had been in Staffordſhire, and Cheſhire, 
during the whole month of Auguſt, and part of September, the period which, 
the informers had aſſigned for thoſe conſultations: but, as the witneſſes were 
not preſent, the priſoner reaped no benefit from the propoſal. Whitebread 
produced a certificate, under the ſeal of the college at St. Omer, importing, 
that Oates had reſided in that place during the months of April and May, 
although he had ſworn to his being preſent at. a conſult in London on the 
twenty-fourth day of April. But this certificate could not be admitted as evi- 
dence, by the laws of England. In a word, the three priſoners were con- 
demned, and each proteſted, in his laſt moments, that he was as innocent of the 
crimes laid to his charge, as a child new born. | J 
SX. The oppoſition in the two houſes of parliament was now grown too 
ſtrong to be controuled ; and their animoſity againſt the court ſeemed. to in- 
creaſe with their power. The earl of Danby lord treaſurer was the chief ob- 
ject of their reſentment. He knew that many members of both houſes were 
bent upon his deſtruction; and the perſon whom he chiefly dreaded was Mon- 
tague, who had been ambaſſador in France,, and come over to England, with- 
out the king's leave, in order to fill a ſeat he had procured in parliament. The 
king, at Danby's requeſt, ſent a meſſage to the commons, informing them of 
his reſolution to bring Montague to a trial, for having correſponded with. the 
pope's nuncio abroad: at the fame time a warrant was 2 to ſecure his 
papers. Warm debates aroſe in the houſe; and many individuals declared it 
was a high breach of privilege, to ſeize the papers of a member againſt whom 
no treaſonable practices had been ſworn. Montague had warily depoſited all 
his credentials in the hands of a truſty friend, to whom he now ſent a meſſenger 
for the whole collection. The box being brought into the houſe, he opened it, 
and produced two letters from the earl of Danby, directing him to treat with the 
king of France for fix hundred thouſand livres, to be paid annually to the king 
of England, for three years after the peace of Nimeguen, in conſideration of his 
favouring the French intereſt at the congreſs. The houſe was kindled into a 
violent flame by this intelligence. Winnington the ſollicitor-general inveighed 

ainſt the earl of Danby, as a miniſter who had been concerned in betraying 
the intereſt of England, and that of her allies, in ſelling the nation, and ſub- 
verting the government : he therefore moved he might impeached of high 
treaſon. Notwithſtanding a vigorous oppoſition. by the earl's friends, Who 
obſerved there was no treaſonable fact charged upon him; and that he had 
done nothing but. writ letters by the king's order; it was reſolved, by a majo- 
rity of votes, that the earl of Danby ſhould be impeached; and in two days 
the articles were ſent up to the houſe of lords. 

$ XI. He was accuſed of having given inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſ- 


ſadors, without the privity of the fecretaries of ſtate, or of the council: of 
| having 
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having endeavoured to ſubvert the government, and introduce arbitrary power: 
of having negotiated a diſadvantageous peace with France, and fold the intereſt 
of the nation: of being popiſhly affected: of having concealed the late horrid 
plot contrived by the papiſts : of having waſted the public treaſure, and ob- 
* rained by indirect means ſeveral exorbitant grants from the crown. The earl 
of Danby was extremely embarraſſed by ſome of theſe articles, which he could 
not anſwer in his own juſtification, without accuſing the king, who had begged 
he would not divulge his ſecret negotiations. He recriminated upon Monta- 
gue as the perſon who had adviſed and ſet on foot thoſe private treaties ; and 
to prove this aſſertion, ſent two of that miniſter's letters to the houſe of commons, 
who would not ſuffer them to be read. He obſerved, in the houſe of lords, That 
the French miniſtry had always looked upon him as an enemy to the intereſt of 
their nation: that he had exerted uncommon diligence in tracing out the con- 
ſpiracy : and, that he had waſted no treaſure, inaſmuch as there was none to 
waſte. He likewiſe inſinuated, that it was in his power to vindicate his own 
conduct in ſuch a manner as would clear him of every article of the imputation. 
Granting all the allegations in the impeachment to be true, there was not one 
that amounted to high treaſon ; and therefore the lords refuſed to commit him 
to the Tower. The commons inſiſted upon his being taken into cuſtody : a 
cConteſt enſued; and the king dreading ſome fatal conſequence from the violence 
of the lower houſe, prorogued the parliament, which he afterwards diſſolved. 
At the ſame time he iſſued writs, convoking another for the ſixth day of March, 
Charles found it was high time to put an end to this aſſembly, which had con- 
tinued fince the ſecond year of his reign. Their former complaiſance and con- 
fidence were changed into. diffatisfa&tion and diſtruſt. They were grown not 
only unmanageable, but even dangerous to his government; and ſeemed to 
tread in the ſteps of the long-parliament that ruined his father. It muſt be 
owned however, that this change was in a great meaſure owing to his own 
miſconduct. W 5 Tre! | IN ITY 
* $ XIT. On the twenty-firſt day of December, Miles Prance a goldſmith, 
who profeſſed the Roman catholic religion, was apprehended on ſuſpicion of 
having been concerned in the murder of Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey. The in- 
former was one Wren who had lodged at his houſe, and ſwore, that his land- 
lord had been abſent for ſeveral nights about the time at which the murder was 
committed. Prance being brought before the committee of lords at Weſtmin- 
iter,” denied the charge with the deepeſt imprecations ; but Bedloe being preſent, 
and affirming that this was one of the men whom he had ſeen with the dead 


An. Ch.1679. body in Somerſet Houſe; he was committed to Newgate, loaded with irons, 


and confined in the condemned hole, which was cold, dark, damp, and almoſt 
intolerably offenſive. There the poor wretch lay in all the horrour of deſpair, 
oaning, ſhrieking, and exclaiming that he was not guilty. Next day, he 
geßred he might be carried before the earl of Shaftſbury, who was preſident of 
the committee. This nobleman is ſaid to have employed reproach and. dreadful 
threats upon this miſerable object, already half dead with fear, to extort an ac 
cuſation againſt the catholics. At length, he diſcovered ſome particulars, and 
promiſed to make a more ample confeſſion, if he could be aſſured of —— This 
being obtained, he was examined in Newgate by a committee of both houſes, 
and afterwards brought to Whitehall before the king and council. 9 he 


Chap. I OF ENGLAND. 

declared that Godfrey had been: murdered in.Somerſet-houſe, by:the contrivance. 

of Gerald and Kelly two Iriſh prieſts, Robert Green cuſhion-keeper of the 
aeen's chapel, Lawrence Hill footman to doctor Godden treaſurer. of the 

VEE and Henry Berry porter of Somerſet-palace. The next time Prance ap- 

1 before the council, he begged a private audience of the king, which 
ing granted, he fell upon his knees, and declared, as he hoped for ſalvation, 

that his confeſſion was totally falſe. He ſaid, he was unacquainted with Bedloe, 


and utterly rn of the murder as well as of the conſpiracy; but that Wren 


had informed againſt him in revenge for his having demanded the rent of his 
lodgings. Being ſent back. to his miſerable apartment in Newgate, intimidated 
by the goaler, and expoſed to the tyranny of the committee, he ſent the keeper 
to tell the king, that his firſt depoſition was true; and this he afterwards re- 
tracted. Doctor Loyd viſiting him by the king's command, found him half 
dead with cold and terror. This humane clergyman ordered a fire to be made, 


and a bed to be provided for him; then he avowed his confeſſion in ſuch a man- 
ner as convinced the doctor of his ſincerity. Perhaps, when he retracted his 
firſt, depoſition, he hoped the king would have taken him under his immediate 

rotection; but, finding himſelf (till at the mercy of the committee, he hazarded 


is ſoul rather. than endure the hardſhips to which his body was ſubjected. 


S. XIII. His confeſſion contained the following particulars. Hill, Gerald, . 
and Green, in conſequence of a conſultation with Kelly, Berry, and Prance, un- 


dertook to diſpatch Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, as a violent perſecutor of the 
Roman. catholics, , and a declared enemy of the queen's ſervants. On the 
twelfth day of October, they followed him at a diſtance, from ten in the morn- 
ing till ſeven in the evening, when he entered a houſe in the neighbourhood of 
St. Clement's church, where he ſtayed till nine. When he arrived at the 


water- gate of Somerſet-houſe, in his way homewards, Kelly and Berry feigned a 


quarrel, and Hill prevailed upon Godfrey to interpoſe as a juſtice of the peace. 


With difficulty he was prevailed upon to enter the gate, when Green throwing a 
twiſted handkerchief over his head, fixed it round his neck, and the reſt falling 


upon him at the ſame time, he was immediately ſtrangled; they knocked upon 
his breaſt with their knees, and twiſted his neck until it was quite diſlocated. 
The body was carried to a high chamber in the houſe of Dr. Godden, in which 
it lay two nights, and then it was removed to another apartment, where it was 
ſeen. by Bedloe. They ſhifted it to a third place, and even brought it. back to 
the room in which it had been at firſt depoſited. Having kept it four days and 
four nights, they determined to convey it into the fields, with the rings on the 

„and the money in the pockets; and to thruſt the ſword through it, that 


the public might believe Sir Edmundſbury had made away with himſelf. They 


accordingly brought a ſedan chair into the court, and the body being placed in ir, 
was at midnight carried by them to Soho: there Hill waited, for. them with a 
horſe, upon which it was mounted before him, and they proceeded to Primroſe- 
Hill; where they left it in a ditch, after Gerald had thruſt the ſword into it, 
and laid it in a proper attitude, | 

XIV. Berry, Green, and Hill, were upon the evidence of Prance and Bed- 


loe, convicted of this murder, in ſpite of the moſt manifeſt contradictions in the 


depoſitions of the two witneſſes, the different evidence given by each at different 
times, and the ſtrongeſt preſumptions in favour of the accuſed, Theſe unhappy 
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men brought witneſſes to prove that they were at kome and in bed at the time 
in which they were ſaid to be employed in removing the body. The centinels 
who ſtood that night at the gate of Somerſet-houſe, depoſed, that no ſedan was 
brought out of the palace. The peòple who livect in Godden's lodings, declared 
upon oath; that no dead body cod pofſibly be brouglit into the houſe! without 
their knowledge; and that they were every day in tie room which Prance de- 
ſcribed, without ſeeing any thing of that nature. Green and Hill died, proteſt · 
ing their innocence, as they hoped for mercy at the judgment: ſeat of God. Berry 
profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant, and died like a devout chriſtian, denying his having 
been privy in any ſhape to the murder; though he might have ſaved his life by 
making a confeſſion. faked Bedloe, and Prance, were undoubtedly falſe informers, 
and Berry, Green, and Hill, in all probability, innocent. But, certain it is, Sir Ed- 
mundſbury Godfrey was murdered; and the ſuſpicion naturally falls upon the 
Roman catholics. Perhaps he was diſpatched by the direction of thoſe who did 
not know the particulars of the information to the truth of which Titus Oates 
had ſworn before him ; but, were apprehenſive of ſome diſcovery that might be 
fatal to the catholic intereſt. The ſtory of his death, as related by Prance, with 
the circumſtances of his body's being removed from one apartment to another, 
conveyed in a ſedan, and mounted on horſeback, is — — improbable. 
They 2 have ſtripped him of his money and rings, and thrown him into the 

ithout running any riſque of being diſcovered; whereas the method de- 


river, wit 
ſeribed by Prance was the moſt dangerous they could have deviſed. If t 
were deſirous of impoſing upon the world with reſpect to the manner of his 
death, a ſingle man might have carried out the body in a hamper, without the 
leaſt hazard of detection. Beſides, the cauſe aſſigned for murdering him, was 
abſoluteſy without foundation. He was an enemy to all perſecution,” and 
lived upon good terms with the catholics ; infomuch that he warned Coleman 
of his danger, and counſelled him to retire before he was publicly accuſed.” The 
drops of wax upon his breeches ſeemed to indicate, that he had been ſtrangled 
by the light of tapers, which were uſed only by perſons of the firſt faſhion, 
and popiſh prieſts at their worſhip. At this period, Stephen Dugdale who had 
been ſteward to lord Afton, offered himſelf as an evidence to make further 
diſcoveries concerning the conſpiracy. He affirmed, that two hundred thoufand 
papiſts were ready to take arms in England, and accuſed five jeſuits and a prieſt, 
—_ whom the king iſſued a proclamation ; but all of them eſcaped, except 
Gavan, who was taken and impriſoned. wb ung 
I XV. Charles exerted his utmoſt endeavours to influence the elections for 
the new parliament ; but, the ſpirit of the times was ſuch as defeated all his 
efforts. Almoſt all the active men in the kingdom were enemies to the court; 
and the people were ſo infatuated by the rumours of plots and conſpiracies 
hatched by the papiſts, that their reſentment confounded the king with the 
catholics, though, according to all the informations hitherto publiſhed, the 
immediate purpoſe of the conſpirators was to remove the king by aſſaſſination. 
The preſbyterians beſtirred themſelves with incredible ardour on this occaſion: 
They bore the chief ſway in corporations, and even introduced the practice of 
ſplitting freeholds, in order to multiply votes for members. In a word, Charles 
had the mortification to foreſee that the ſpirit of oppoſition would revive with 
double violence in this new parliament. In order to avert part of the 1 
| R 
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with which he as threatened, he removed the duke of York from his-preſence z 


and that prince, in abedience to a written order, retired with his dutcheſs and 


hier Anne to Bruſſels. The king likewiſe ordered a pardon to he 
1 Cen — — — 98s diſco wy 
mimiter. ear to ver nals. majeity s 
ſecrets. In his ſpeech to the new parliament, the king mentioned the rat's 
had taken in puniſhing the conſpirators, and the murderers of Godfrey. He made 
a merit of having removed his brother from the kingdom; and he demanded ſup- 
plies, as well for diſbanding the army as for maintaining the navy. The com- 
having choſen Edward Seymour for their ſpeaker, the king rejected their 
dice; and an obſtinate diſpute. enſued. They pretended that the new ſpeak- 
er's being preſented for the king's approbation was a meer form; and he main- 
tained: that he had a right to diſapprove of their choice, without diſcloſing the 
8 „eee The queſtion could not be decided by precedent: 
length, the was compromiſed; and one Gregory a lawyer elected 
9. 22 Was Cy un by che On the twentieth day mere 
e appointed a ſecret committee for preparing evidence againſt the lorda 
who were in the Tower, and for receiving further information with regard to 
the conſpiraey and the murder of Godfrey. Then they began e ee 
articles of impeachment againſt the earl of Danby. 

4 XV1, They ſummoned Tongue, Oates, Bedloe, and one Everard, a new 
witneſd, to the bar of che Are concerning the plot. They ad. 
dreſſed the king to gratify Bedloe with a reward of ſive hundred pounds, which 
he had promiſed, by proelamation, to the perſon who ſhould firſt diſcover. the 
murderers. of Godfrey; and to commend him to the protection of the duke of 
Monmouth general of the forces. They voted, That an horrible conſpiracy 
had been hatched by the papiſts for aflaflinating the king, deſtroying che 
teſtant religion, and de the government: the peers concurred with 
i hs ves 0d ord 3 
lord 


ng going to the houſe s, interceded with the parliament for the 
The 12 SP! 


He faid that nobleman had acted in obedience to the orders he 
received: — for their ſatisfaction he would deprive him of all his e 

ments, and remove him from his preſence ; but, he inſiſted upon the pa be 

had granted. The commons were not at all ſatisfiecl witch this declaration. 
The houſes were filled with Danby's enemies; and the commons were wholly 
influenced by Shaftſbury, who equally hated the king, the duke, and the trea- 
ſurer, with implacable rancour. The deſign was to extort ſecrets of ſtate, the dif- 
covery of which would reflect diſgrace upon his majeſty's character. The pardon, 
if valid, mult defeat this purpoſe. The commons ſent a committee to of 
the chancellor in what manner the pardon had been ſcaled: then they under- 
ſtood that the king had withdrawn the ſeals from his cuſtody for the time, 


735 he might be . from all blame. The whole houſe was in commotion. 


2 4 but the moſt virulent invectives againſt the carl of Danby. 
the peers exhauſted all his eloquence in ſtigmatiſing the 
oak 8 aid popery and ſlavery ere two brothers that walk band in 
hand, ſometimes the one and ſometimes the other entered firſt; hut, they never 
Bi that in England popery would enter firſt to pave the way to'flav 
ut, in 1 e lead, and popery would follow Dale 
l * Qqq having 
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having withdrawn him ſelf, the commons brought in a bill; obliging him to 
ſurrender himſelf into the hands of juſtice by a er ee Pain of being 

againſt by an act of attainder- This bill was ſent down from the 


lords with ſome amendrnents: à diſpute aroſe, and conferences were held upon 


the ſubject: at lengt l the peers acquieſced and the Bill paſſed.” Then the earl 
of Danby furrendered himſelf to the uſher of the black rod, and was committed 
eee, . otter ft Oo TuD 
S NVU:- Charles was now reduced to great” perplexity.' He ſaw his autho- 
rity already diſregarded, and ran the riſque of being diſgraced by the diſcoveries 
of Danby. In this emergency he conſulted Sir William Temple, who adviſed 
him to weaken the oppoſition, by admitting the chiefs of it into his council. 
He forthwith tried the expedient. The earl of Eſſex, a conſcientious nobleman, 
was created lord treaſurer in the room of Danby”; the office of ſecretary of 


Het 


E ſtate was beſtowed upon the earl of Sunderland, Who poſſeſſed a good capacity, 


and a talent for intrigue. Lord Hallifax, celebrated for his genius, learning, 
and eloquence, was likewiſe ſworn of the council; and theſe three, together with 
Sir William Temple, were firſt conſulted in all affairs of importance. Shaftſ- 
bury was declared preſident of the council; b e himſelf excluded in- 
tirely from the king's confidence, he ſtill adhe to the popular party, over 
whom he retained all his former influence. The city of London, and the king- 
dom in general, were overjoyed at this promotion, which ſeemed to prognaſti- 
cate a change of meaſures; but, the king's intimation of it was received with 
| ca indifference by the houſe of commons. All the art and intrigue of Shafts- 
-bury was employed in keeping up the flame of animoſity againſt the king and 


his brother. The houſe of one Bird being ſet on fire by his maid-ſervant Eli- 


'Zabeth Oakely, ſhe confeſſed ſhe had been inſtigated to commit that crime by 
one Stubbs a catholic ; and he being queſtioned, owned that father Gifford his 
confeſſor had aſſured him there was no fin in burning the houſes of heretics. 
He and Oakely declared, that the catholics in England intended to riſe in arms, 
and expected to be joined by an army of ſixty thouſand men from France. 
The commons immediately addreſſed the king for the execution of Pickering 
and the other condemned jeſuits. They even aſſembled on Sunday, to concert 
meaſures for the preſervation of the king's perſon, and the proteſtant religion 
againſt the attempts of the papiſts. They brought in a bill for baniſhing all 

Roman catholics from London: they voted, That the duke's being a Roman 
catholic, and the e pipe of the crown, was the chief encouragement 


to the deſigns and plots of the papiſts, againſt the king and the proteſtant 


on. IO. | LN 1 
FXvIII. On che twenty- fifth of April, the earl of Danby being brought to the 
bar of the upper houſe, pleaded his pardon, and was reconveyed to the Tower. 
A committee of the commons being appointed to examine the nature of this 
defence, reported, That there was no example of any perſon's having pleaded 
2 pardon in bar of an impeachment. Then the lower houſe deſired the 
lords to aſk if the earl would inſiſt wholly upon his pardon. When this queſ- 


tion was put, he deſired time to conſider of a reply, and was indulged with four 
days for that purpoſe. The king, in anſwer to the addreſs of the commons for 
the execution of the perſons under ſentence of death, obſerved, that he had been 
always ſcrupulous of ſnedding blood; that he would take time to deliberate 


Chap, III. 0, E NOLAN. 


maturely on their regueſt, and make chem acquainted with his ſentiments on 
the 1 ject. Being ocked at their vote againſf his brother, he, after a ſhort 
o both Hoſes on the thirtieth day of April, deſired they would uſe ex- 
penn in trating out the particulars of the-conſpiraty, as well as in deviſing 
ays and means for diſbanding the army, and maintaining a fleet for the defence 
of the 50 78 Then he told them, hoe as a mark his care for the preſer- 
vation cir religion, he had ordered the chancellor to communicate certain 
propoſals for their conſideration. Accordingly, the chancellor, in his m gelty* 8 
name, ſed” the · following limitations upon a popiſn ſucceſſor: That it 
ſnould not be in his power to beſtow eccleſiaſtical benefices or ſpiritual offices 
vpon any but pious and learned proteſtants: That the parliament ſitting at the 
aach of ” the Eng ſhould continue for a certain time; or in caſe there ſhould 
be n parliament at that juncture, the laſt ſhould aſſemble without- any new 
writs Of elektlons; (That, Hie reign of 4 popiſh ſucceſſor,” no members of the 
unicil, or judges,” ſhould be appointed or diſplaced but By the authority 

f Pärliament; and chat alf jüſtices of the? peace thould ba prüöteſtants: That, 
with feſpect to the militia, 0 leuten nt of a county ſhould be deprived of his 
office but ee ament. The chancellor ſaid it would be difficult to 
conceive ho-] of a popiſh ſucceſſor could be more effectually limited, 
conſidering Hot 80 his berch eg gl depend upon the parliament j riever- 
theleſs, i they! could add any ching for 'the! ſechrity of religion and liberty, 


[1 w 
W troy ing che nch ot of ſueceſſion: the king ould willingly af aſſent to 


their 7012 2711 1 Ni | 

77 The commons, without Payin che hat regard theſe offers, 1535 | 
ceeded with n Þull _— 7 8 55 the — that migh r popery, 
in the rei as well is ny = and chey ordered 


pins to wee tin 1 ing the eatsof thoſe mefnbers wiioſhould a 
any employ: under the crown. On the fifth day of May, the —— 

a 2858 demanded of the peers, that the earl of Danby ſhould be bro 
his trial. Then they preſented a long addreſs to the king againſt the duke af 
Lauderdale; and they finiſhed the money- bill for enablin = king to diſband 
the army. This act contained a clauſe, importing, That for the future, ſoldiers 
ſhould not be quartered i private houſes. The- lords, by a meſſage, informed 
the lower houſe of their having fixed a day for heating council upon the validity 
of Danby's pardon, which che commons had declared null and of no effect. 
They were incenſed at this meſſage, and inſtantly voted, That any perſon pre- 
ſuming to defend the validity of Danby's pardon, ſhould be deemed a betrayer 
of the liberties of the nation. They were now reſolved to proceed to extremi- 
ties ; they preſented an ' addreſs to the king, repreſenting, That London and 
Weſtminſter: were ovef-fuft with papiſts; and demanding, That the militia 
ſhould be armed. Next day being Sunday, they ordered a bill to be brought 
in for rendering the duke of York incapable of ſueceeding to the throne of Eng- 
land. In an addreſs to-the king, they declared they would aſſiſt him with their 
whole power; and in caſe he ſhould dic a violent We wieak they! 2 . 
upon the catholictss. | e 

XX. The committee of both houſes meeting 70 deliberate whok the manner 
in which they ſhould proceed with the trial of the five-lords that were prifotiers 
in the Tower, the commons inſiſted upon excluding the biſhops as thoſe were 
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caſes ingyfich life was, conceracde lords, on the other hand, alledged, 
Ther th eee e ee s, except the 
| This a many ens were 


q e produced a learn Mt, 
on, bot 8 q vein, «Op the ſteenth day of Mau, che 
ons tead, far dhe Heft time, the bill. of exclufion, to render the duke of 
incapa 8 to the throne of 1 gland. In this famous bill, 
the pope s cmiſſaries had. ſed James duke of Tork, the 
the crown: That they had converted him to the catholic 

— him in divers negotiations with, che pape, Cardinals, and nun- 
OY &.of chat cominunion :.. That by his means they had aug. 
Ee of the — kings to che manifeſt danger of Eagland: 
and, Th e ce ran ſupported by ign 
allanges, they would in be enabled to execute damnahle enterprize. 
The proꝑoſed act therefore o by the authority 


eee e ert, Albany; Ae ould. be in- 


re. „Scotland, and e wich their 
titles, Ter e revenues af the 


r 72 Ae Ya ver | 


all che acts of. ſoyereignty or royalty exercifed by him, fhould 
3 le eee 3 e e TT —_ 
n ; thoſe g . this pur- 
Dae e lieh 0 h dean; That he himſelf, upon ſetting 
in theſe kingdoms, ene guilty of the ſame e and alli per- 
hos were ee impriſon; and, in caſe o f reſiſtance, fubdue 
him and his, adherents by force of arms. This. bill was read for the ſecond 
time; and, the;queltion. being put, whether it ſhould be LM the exons | 
nation of je nie of the whole houſe, it was carried in t the affirmative by a 
majority of ſeventy-nine voices 
S XXI. The next ſtep of th C 
quiry thoſe members who received 5 from court; and 4 
were covered. The ſtanding army and the ds were voted; illegal; and 
71 in the bill of Habeas corpus, which was paſſed into an act before 
end of the ſeſion. This is one great bulwark of Britiſh liberty, bliging 
e judge, under ſevere penalties, to ant a writ, of Habeas corpus, at the requ 
n r to produce hind in court, and certify the 
his commitment. The king had for ſome time entertained thoughts 
— . — but, now his reſolution was quickened by a hint 
intelligence, importing, that the commons intended to draw up a remon· 
nee de deer like that which was preſented to his 
«wage — cammencement. of the civil war. Alarmed by this informa- 
2 he repaired to the houſe of peers on the twenty · ſeventh of May, and 
for the commons, prorogued the parliament to the fourteenth day of 
— 5 It was afterwards diſſolved, without the advice of council; and writs 
were iſſued for new elections. This was a deſperate remedy, which Charles would 
not have uſed, had not he thought his ſervant's life was at ſtake, and his-own 
crown in danger. He found himſelf at variance with a ſet of people whom he 


could 
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could neither intimidate” nor appeaſe; he became penſtve and'fullen, and his 
temper viſibly changed from this period. 
XXII. After the prorogation, the five jefuits, - namely- Whitebread the 
provincial, Fenwick, Harcourt, - Gavan, and Turner, were brought” to trial. 
Oates depoſed that Whitebread preſided at the confultation, in whith it was 
teſolved to aſſaſſinate the king; and chat the reſt ere aſſiſting in the fame 


deſign. Dugdale, the new informer, ſwore that he had ſeen a letter, in the 


writing of Whitebread to father Ewers, deſiring him to chooſe bold and 
faithful perſons to murder the king ; and that he had read an hundred letters to 


different ee the ſame ſubject. Conſidering the craft and circumſpection 


of the jeſuits, this circumſtance is almoſt incredible. He likewiſe depoſed; tkat 
Harcourt wrote an account of Godfrey's death to Ewers, in Staffordſhire, on 


the very night in which that magiſtrate was murdered; ſo that it was known in 


the country ſome days before the body was diſcovered at Primeroſe- hill. Prance 


affirmed, that Harcourt told him, there was a deſign on foot to take away the 
Eing's life; and that Fenwick ſaid, fifty thouſand men were ready to take 
arms, under the command of the lords Bellaſis, Powis, and Arundel. Bedloe 
declared, that he had heard the priſoners diſcourſing with Coleman about ſend- 


ing four ruffians to aſſaſſinate the king at Windſor : that he ſaw Harcourt take 
fourſcore or an hundred guineas out of a cheſt, for the uſe of thoſe aſſaſſins: 
that, at another time, this jeſuit delivered an order for two thouſand 


as part of a greater ſum, to Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician; Who 


ſaid that fifteen thouſand pounds would be but an indifferent reward for efta- 
bliſhing religion, and preventing the ruin of three kingdoms.” ' The unhappy 
priſoners obſerved, in their own defence, that the witneſſes againſt them were 

of deſperate fortunes and infamous characters; that it was very impro- 
they ſhould communicate ſecrets of this nature to Oates, who had been 
expelled from St. Omer for ſcandalous practices, and even excluded from the 
ſacrament. They enumerated the ſelf- contradictions that appeared in his evi- 
dence : they produced ſixteen witneſſes of credit, ſtudents at St. Omer, and 
chiefly ſons of reputable parents, who ſwore that Oates was in the ſeminary 
during-the time at which he ſaid the conſultation was held in London. Eleven 
other witneſſes declared upon oath, that Ireland, who had been executed, was 
in the country at the time of thoſe pretended conſultations, though Oates had 
ſworn he was in town; and, in conſequence of that depoſition, the man had 
loſt his life. Oates, indeed, provided himſelf with ſix or ſeven evidences,” who 
declared they ſaw him in London at the time to which he had fworn; and, among 


the reſt, one Smith, a ſchool-maſter at Iſlington, upon whoſe credit he chiefly 


. | Theſe circumſtances were ſuppoſed to invalidate the teſtimony of 
ſixteen papiſts, whom even Scroggs the judge had diſcountenanced and ridiculed : 
yet Smith retracted his evidence in the ſequel. Gavan was ſo weak as to deſire 
that his innocence might be proved by the ordeal: in that caſe, indeed, there 
would have been a poſſibility of eſcaping ;- whereas there was none in the com. 
mon form of trial before ſuch a judge popes 2 zog gw i Dilger? 

_ | $XXUIL. They were immediately convicted; though ſentence was not pro- 
nounced till after the trial of Langhorn the lawyer, who was accuſed by the ſame 


evidences as a principal _ in the conſpiracy. He objected to the credit of 


ſuch infamous witneſſes who had received pardon, and recompence for betraying 


their 
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their fellow- ſubjects. Oates declared, that inſtead of receiving a 8 8 
he had ſpent ſiæ or ſeven hundred pounds of his on money. Bedloe lif ile 
affirmed, that he was ſeven hundred pounds in advance. Langhorn obferved 
the improbability of theſe aſſertions, Conſidering that when they firſt appeared 


they were in extreme indigence. He 1 the evidence by which Oates 
gere him 


> 


had been proyed perjured; bur the judge gave to underſtand, that he could 


not reject an evidence as perjured, until he was formally convicted of petjury. 
Oates had fworn that he lodged in the houſe of Grove, at the time of the great 


conſultation; Grove's wife and ſervant depoſed, that he did not. The judge 


obſerved, that, being in diſguiſe, he might have lodged there without being 


known. The witneſſes for the priſoner were inſulted by the court, and mal- * 
treated by the le. One of them was hurt, to the imminent danger of his 


life. A woman declared ſhe could not give evidence, unleſs the court would 


promiſe to protect her. The judge told her, all he could do, was to puniſh 
thoſe by whom ſhe might be aſſaulted: Langhorn, rather than ſhe ſhould run 
the riſque of her life, waved her teſtimony. When he was convicted, the bar- 
barous multitade teſtified their joy by loud acclamations. He and the jeſuits 
received ſentence of death, and proteſted their innocence to the laſt moment of 
their lives. Whitebread, in particular, declared his abhorrence of all equivo- 
cation, and of the maxim eſpouſed by ſome jeſuits, touching the-lawfulneſs of 
depoſing and aſſaſſinating princes. J KP 
S XXIV. The humane reader cannot, without horror, reflect upon the fate 
of thoſe unhappy perſons, who fell a ſacrifice to the ſavage prejudice of the 
multitude, excited by the villainy of the moſt abandoned miſcreants; and in- 
flamed by the arts of a malignant faction. By this time, however, the populace 
began to be gorged with blood: the rage of their reſentment had exhauſted 
itſelf. The proteſtations, the compoſure, and pious deportment of the ſufferers, 
made impreſſion upon the minds of all who retained the leaſt ſentiment of 
humanity ; and now they began to reflect upon the characters of the informers 
and the abſurdities of their information; which, in the hurry and precipitation 
of their vengeance, they had wholly overlooked. On the eighteenth day of 
June, the chief juſtice proceeded to the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's phyſician. Oates had faid, at his firſt examination, that he knew no- 


thing againſt this perſon but by hearſay; yet now he ſwore he had ſeen a letter 


from him to Aſhby the jeſuit, adviſing him to uſe a milk-diet, and be pumped 
at the Bath: and likewiſe expreſſing his zeal for the deſign of aſſaſſinating or 
poiſoning the king. He then repeated his former accuſation of the queen. 
Wakeman reminded the judge of the informer's ſolemn declaration that he 
knew nothing againſt him but by hearſay. He proved, by his own ſervant, 
and the apothecary at the Bath, that he did not write, but dictate, the paper 
ſent to Aſhby ; and that nothing could be more abſurd than to preſcribe a milk- 
diet with the uſe of the Bath- water. Bedloe prevaricated ſcandalouſly in his 
evidence againſt this phyſician; who, together with three Benedictine monks 
tried at the ſame time, were acquitted by the jury. Oates and Bedloe, per- 
ceiving their credit was now entirely blaſted, loudly taxed the chief juſtice, 
Scroggs, with partiality; becauſe he acted in theſe trials with unuſual moderation. 
This judge thought proper to turn with the tide of popular prejudice ; and, as 
the queen's character was, in a great meaſure, concerned with that of her phy- 


Gap", OF ENGLAND 
fician, he was unwilling to give offence. to the king, without any. proſpect of 


advantage. | bf 1 
8 XXV. In Scotland the duke of Lauderdale's-intereſt declined apace. He 
had been accuſed before the conncil of England, by the duke of Hamilton, and 
ſeveral other noblemen, who proved him guilty, of the moſt arbitrary and ty- 
rannicabadminiſtration. His memory had begun to fail him, and the king was 
deſirous of letting him fall gently ; being reſolved to veſt the government of 
Scotland in the hands of the duke of Monmouth, who was now the minion of 
the people. At preſent it was ſo relaxed, and the diſtractions in England were 
fo well known, that the covenanters rejected all reſtraint, and took arms in 
defence of their conventicles. They hated Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
with the moſt implacable enmity, as an apoſtate, and perſecutor of God's 
2 A troop of theſe armed fanatics, chancing to meet this prelate and 

is daughter, in his coach, upon a heath in the neighbourhood of St. Andrew's, 
dragged him from the carriage; and, without paying the leaſt regard to the 
cries and intreaties of his daughter, murdered him in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner. This cruel aſſaſſination was celebrated by the covenanters as an exploit 
meritorious in the ſight of God. They became more and more inſolent and 
enterprizing. They publiſhed a declaration againſt prelacy, and burned ſeve- 
ral acts of parliament in the market-place of Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near 
Glaſgow, Captain Graham, afterwards lord Dundee, attacked one of their 
conventicles, and was repulſed with the loſs of thirty men. They now reſolved 
to try their fortune in the field. They took poſſeſſion of Glaſgow ; expelled 
the eſtabliſhed clergy ; iſſued a proclamation, declaring, they had taken up arms 
againſt the king's ſupremacy, popery, prelacy, and a popiſn ſucceſſor. . The 
kingewas no ſooner informed of this inſurrection, than he diſpatched Monmouth 
with ſome troops of Engliſh cavalry to Scotland. Theſe being joined by the 
Scottiſh guards, and ſome regiments of militia, marched againſt the inſurgents, 
who were poſted at Bothwel-bridge, between Glaſgow and Hamilton, to the 
number of eight thouſand, commanded by their miniſters. - They defended the 
bridge until their ammunition was expended : then they retired ; and Monmouth 
paſſing, drew up his forces without oppoſition. They could not ſtand the fire 
of his artillery ; but immediately fled in confuſion. Seven hundred were kil- 
led in the purſuit, and twelve hundred taken priſoners. . The duke treated 
them with great lenity. He diſmiſſed thoſe who promiſed to live peaceably un- 
der the government. Three hundred, who rejected this condition, were em- 
barked for the plantations, and periſhed in the voyage. The duke of Mon- 
mouth was naturally brave and merciful; but he was ſuppoſed to have courted 
popularity on this occaſion. He had married a Scottiſh lady, the rich heireſs 
of Buccleugh, allied to all the chief nobility, and hoped to ſucceed the duke of 

Lauderdale in all his influence. He prevailed upon the king ky bong an act of 

indemnity in favour of thoſe poor wretches who had been harraſſed and hunted 
into rebellion by the ſeverity of the government; but Lauderdale took care to 


draw it up in ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed rather a full pardon to him and all 


his adherents, than an indulgence to the intercommuned” covenanters. 
' $XXVL In the latter end of Auguſt the king was taken ill of an intermit- 


ting fever at Windſor. This being thought dangerous by the phyſician, Charles, 


with the privity of Eſſex, Sunderland, and Hallifax, ſent a courier for the duke 
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of York, who returned privately to England; before he reached Windſor, 
the king was recovered. The duke of Monmouth had reſigned himſelf to the 
management of Shaftsbury, and ſeemed to aſpire at the ſucceſſion to the 
crown. He was highly favoured by the king, and idolized by the PO . 
nevertheleſs, the tk of York, being ſupported with the in of the cart 
of Eſſex and Hallifax, refuſed to return to the continent until Monmouth was 
deprived af his commiſſion, and ordered to quit the kingdom. This great 
point being gained, the duke of York retired again to Bruffels; but he foon 
obtained leave to reſide in Scotland, that he might have an rtunity of con- 
ciliating the affections of that people, and be at hand, in cafe of his brother's 


$ XXVII. Before he left England, he had prevailed the king to poſt- 
pone the meeting of the new parliament by prorogation. He hoped, that as the 
nation began to cool, his right to the ſucceſſion would regain the ground it had 
loſt. Beſides, he had ſome expectation from a new plot, which he thought 
would tranſlate the odium from the catholics to the preſbyterians. One Danger 
field, more infamous (if poſtible) than Oates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been 
{et in the pillory, ſcourged, branded, and tranſported for fraud, felony, and 
coming, hatched a plot, in conjunction with a midwife called Cellier, a Roman 
catholic of abandoned morals. They were faid to be encouraged by the earl of 
Caſtlemain, the counteſs of Powis, and the five popiſh lords in the Tower. 
Dangerfield declared there was a deſign on foot to ſet up a new form of govern- 
ment, and remove the king, with the royal family. He communicated this in- 
telligence to the king and the duke of York, who ſupplied him with money, 
and countenanced his diſcovery. He hid ſome ſeditious papers in the lodgings 
of one colonel Manſel, and then brought cuſtom- officers into th 
apartments to fearch for ſmuggled merchandize. The papers were found; and the 
council having ined the affair, concluded they were forged by Danger- 
field. They ordered all the places he frequented to be ſearched; and, in the 
houſe of Cellier, the whole ſcheme of the confpiracy was diſcovered upon paper, 
-concealed in a meal · tub, hence it acquired the name of the r s 
Dangerfield, being committed to New made an ample confeſſion of the 
— which he ſaid was contrived by the earl of Caſtlemain, the coun- 
teſs of Powis, and the five lords in the Tower: that the deſign was to fuborn 
witneſſes to prove a charge of ſodomy and perjury upon Oates ; to aſſaſſinate 
the carl of Shaftſbury ; to accuſe the dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, 
the carls of Eſſex, Hallifax, and others, of having been concerned in the conſpi- 
racy againſt the king and his brother. The earl of Caſtlemain and the counteſs 
of Powis were ſent to the Tower; and the king himſelf was ſuſpected of having 
encouraged this impoſture. But people, who reaſoned without prejudice, be- 
lieved the confeſſion and information were equally falſe. 54 
$ XXVIII. The earls of Eſſex and Hallifax preſſed the king to aſſemble 
the parliament: but, he was afraid of finding them irritated by this new dif- 
covery; and therefore withſtood all their importunities. Diſguſted at this 
refuſal, and dreading the popular refentment, they withdrew themſelves from 
the king's confidence. Eſſex reſigned the treaſurer's ſtaff, which was beſtowed 
upon Laurence Hyde, who, with Sunderland, and Godolphin, became his chief 
counſellors. Lord Ruſſel, one of the moſt popular and virtuous men in the 
2 nation, 
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nation, quitted the council - board: Sir William Temple retired to the country; - | 
and Shattſbury, being removed from the board, his place was filled by the earl 
of Radnor. The immediate cauſe of his removal was an inſult he offered to 
the king in his abſence. Charles had met his brother at Newmarket, 
from whence the duke of York ſet out for Scotland: this interview was no 
ſooner known to Shaftſbury, than he called a council at Whitehall; and preſſed 
them to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, repreſenting the danger to which his 
life was expoſed from the duke's preſence. | | 

XXIX. This turbulent nobleman finding himſelf ed from the coun- 
cil, and from all ſhare in the adminiſtration, adviſed Monmouth to return to 
England, even without the king's leave. Charles refuſed to ſee him when he 
arrived in London, but ordered him to leave the kingdom. Inſtead of obey- 
ing this command, he accompanied Shaftſbury in a progreſs through many 
parts of the kingdom, among thouſands of people who aſſembled to ſee this 

darling of the Engliſh nation. Such conduct ſeemed to indicate a deſign againſt 
the eſtabliſhed government, and induced many perſons of conſideration to eſ- _ 8 
pouſe the intereſt of the duke of York, rather than ſee their country reinyolved Rapin. Se. 
in the miſeries of a civil war. Shaftſbury, by means of his emiſſaries, procured 
petitions to the king from different parts of the kingdom, demanding a parlia- 
ment; and excited ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent againſt the government, as ſeemed 
to prognoſticate a very dangerous rebellion. Charles was extremely incenſed An. Ch. 1680. 
at the duke of Monmouth; and chagrined at ſeeing himſelf deſerted by his 
counſellors, Lord Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powel, diſcontinued 

their attendance at council; and ſome places in the admiralty were relinquiſhed. 

All the antiminiſterial members were re- elected in the new parliament z; and the 
whole nation was filled with murmurs, that foretold a ſtorm like that which had 
ſwept his father from the throne. N21. | | 

XXX. The nearneſs and importance of the danger ſeemed to inſpire him 
with more vigour than he was ever known to poſſeſs. _ The parliament meeting 
on the twenty-ſixth day of January, he told them, in a ſhort ſpeech, that the 
preſent ſtate of the nation rendered an intermiſſion abſolutely. neceſſary; and 
therefore he prorogued them to the fifteenth day of April. Then he declared 
in council, that he had ordered the duke of York to return to court, judging his 
preſence neceſſary at a time when queſtions were ſtarted, in which his intereſt 
was ſo nearly concerned. That prince returned in February, and was received 
by his brother with extraordinary marks of affection. In all probability, his 
advice and exhortations corroborated the king's. reſolution : ſo that he deter- 
mined to try his ſtrength with that reſtleſs faction which he could not appeaſe. 
The partiſans of the court retorted the practice of petitions upon their antagoniſts. 
They took care to provide a great number of addreſſes to his majeſty, expreſ- 
ſing their abhorrence of the licentious freedom which had been taken in de- 
Tpanding a parliament. One ſide was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Petitioners ; 

the other acquired the appellation of Abhorrers. As their mutual animoſity 
increaſed, they reviled each other in the moſt opprobrious-terms. The party 
in the oppoſition compared the courtiers to the Iriſh/banditti, called Tories; and 
they, on the other hand, expreſſed their contempt of the anticourtiers, by claf- 
ſing them under the title of Whigs, a term of reproach formerly given to 
the rigid covenanters of Scotland, who were ſuppoſed to live upon a kind of 
Vol. III. | 1 buttermilk 
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buttermilk. called Whig in chat country. From theſe beginnings were derived 


the famous names of Whig and Tory, which {till ſerve to diftinguiſh the fac- 


tions of England, though they have ſtrangely varied from their original ſig- 


nification. | 


$XXXI.. The whigs were headed by the earl of Shaftſbury, who was bent 
upon the ruin of the duke of York, in oppoſition, to whom he ſet up the duke 
of Monmouth. . He not only conducted him in the road to popularity, but 
circul-ced a report that the king had been actually married to Mrs. Walters 
the duke's mother; and that the contract of marriage was in a black box, in- 
truſted to the care of Mr. Gilbert Gerard. The king, in a council aſſembled 
for the purpoſe, declared this rumour was falſe; and deſired that a minute in- 
uiry might be ſet on foot, to diſcover. the author of ſuch malicious ſlander. 
_— being ſummoned to appear, declared upon oath, that he never had any 
fuch Ahoy, in his hands, and never heard that any ſuch writing exiſted, At 
laſt, the king publiſhed a declaration, that he never was married, nor conrracted 
to Mrs. Walters, or Barlow, mother to the duke of Monmouth, nor to any 
perſon whatſoever, but queen Catherine. This declaration, atteſted by all the 
privy-counſellors then preſent, was entered upon record in the court of chan- 
chery. In the ſummer, the earl of Caſtlemain, and Cellier the midwife, were 
tried on account of the Meal-tub plot, and acquitted ; and the grand-jury threw 
out the bill of indictment againſt the counteſs of Poõ-wis. 
- $XXXII. Bedloe died in Auguſt at Briſtol, and not only inſiſted upon the 
truth of his evidence againſt the jeſuits, but alſo accuſed the duke and the 
queen of having; been concerned in the defign of introducing popery into Eng- 
land. He likewiſe declared he had many other circumſtances to diſcover, of 
importance to the king and nation; and beſought the chief-juſtice North, who 
viſited him in his illneſs, to intercede with his majeſty for ſome allowance on 
which he could ſubſiſt. This ſolicitation plainly proves he did not think him- 
ſelf dying, and invalidates. the credit which is ſuppoſed due to a death-bed con- 
feſſion. Beſides, if he was really guilty of the blood of ſo many innocent perſons, 
he muſt have been hardened in a long courſe of villainy, beyond all ſenſe of 
penitence and remorſe. | * 
S XXXIII. Though the court-party had of late gained ground, thoſe in 
the oppoſition made ſtrong efforts to retain their influence in the nation. Clay- 
ton the mayor of London, having named a perſon for ſheriff, who was diſa- 


_ greeable to the faction, the common-hall rejected him, and choſe Bethel and 


Corniſh, two noted independents and republicans, who ſacrificed their religion 
to their intereſt, ſo far as to take the oaths and the ſacrament, and renounce 
the covenant, to qualify themſelves for this employment. Then the common - 
council defired the mayor to petition the king to aſſemble the parliament : and a 
proclamation was in a few days publiſhed, to inform the public that the parlia- 
ment would aſſemble on the twenty-firſt day of October. Shaftsbury, attended 


by the earl of Huntington, the lords Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Grey, Brandon, Sir 


Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and Sir William Cooper, appeared in Weſt- 


minſter-hall, and preſented to the grand jury of Middleſex a bill of indictment 


againſt the duke of York, as a popiſh recuſant. Before the jury fixed on any 


determination concerning this unexpected preſentment, they were ſuddenly dii- 
miſſed by the chief-juſtice, This ſtep in Shaftsbury was a declaration of eternal 


War 
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War againſt the duke of Vork, by which he aſcertained his inviolate attachment 
to his party. Charles, alarmed at their preſumption, thought proper to do 
ſomething to render the parliament leſs implacable. He inſiſted upon his bro- 

ther's returning to Scotland, until the ſtorm ſhould be overblown, aſſuring him 

he would never abandon his intereſt; and the duke, though not without reluc- 
tance, complied with his requeſt. | | 
$ XXX1V. When the parliament aſſembled, the king in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, informed them of his having concluded an alliance with Spain. He 
declared himſelf ready to concur with them in all reaſonable expedients for the 
ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, provided no prejudice ſhould be offered to the 
ſucceſſion. He exhorted them to proſecute the inquiry into the conſpiracy; de- 
manded a ſupply for the ſupport of Tangier, which he could not maintain without 
their aſſiſtance ; and above all things recommended a ſtrict union between them 
and him, as the chief article that would enſure the ſtrength and proſperity of the 
nation. - The commons having choſen their ſpeaker, began the ſeſſion by ex- 
pelling ſome of their own members, who had ſubſcribed the petitions of the 
abhorrers: for the ſame reaſon they preſented an addreſs to the King, defiring 
he would remove from, all public employment Sir George Jefferys recorder of 
London, and firſt-judge of Cheſter. - They inherited all the eagerneſs of the 
laſt parliament, with reſpect to the conſpiracy. They received the informations 
of the new witneſſes, Dangerfield, Jenniſon, Dugdale, and one Turberville; 
and they recommended doctor Tongue to the king, for the firſt good benefice 
in the gift of the crown that ſhould become vacant. 'The lords Ruſſel and Capel 
expatiated upon all the ſteps which the government had taken to the preju-- 
dice of the nation. They imputed them wholly to the counſels of papiſts; and 
exaggerated the dangers to which the kingdom would be expoſed from a popiſh 
ſucceſſor. They were ſeconded by a great number of members, ſome of whom 
ſpoke-of the duke in the moſt virulent terms. At length, the houſe renewed 
the votes which had paſſed againſt him in the former parliament, when lord 
Ruſſel moved, that a committee ſhould he appointed to bring in a bill for ex- 
cluding the duke of York from the throne. I his meaſure, ſo repugnant to the 
king's inclination, was eſpouſed not only by the earl of Sunderland, but even 
by the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who, in all probability thought, that ſhould the 
duke of York be ſet aſide, her ſon might have ſome chance for the ſucceſſion. 
$XXXV. There was now a very powerful party formed againſt the court, 
Whether we reſpect the talents or the intereſt of thoſe that were in the oppoſition; 
but, Charles was aſſured of the church, which had ever adhered to lineal fucceſ- 
fon; of all thoſe royaliſts who deteſted fanaticiſm and republican principles; 
and of a great number, who from a ſincere regard to their country, dreaded the 
revival of that anarchy from which the nation had been ſo lately delivered. 
The motion for the bill of excluſion produced violent debates in the lower 
houſe, which were maintained with great eloquence and vivacity. It was ſup- 
ported by lord Ruſſel, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Henry 
Capel, Sir William Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, and Montague. 
It was oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins ſecretrary of ſtate, Sir John Erneley chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Sir William Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. The ex- 
cluſioniſts aſſerted, That the king, lords, and commons of England, had a right 
to alter any part of the conſtitution : That the lineal ſucceſſion to the crown of 
| 9 : | Rrr 2 3 England 
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England had been often fer aſide; and that ſuch an expedient was never fo 
neceſſary as at the preſent juncture, when the duke's bigotry to the church of 
Rome, his connexions with catholic princes, and his own arbitrary diſpoſition, 
L 3 the nation with the re-eftabliſhment of popery, the perſecution, and 
even the extirpation of the proteſtants, together with ſuch acts of oppreſſion 
as would inſtigate the people to take arms in their own defence, and intail an- 
other civil war upon the kingdom. Thoſe who oppoſed the bill, argued that 
the right of ſucceſſion was deemed a fundamental principle in all European 
monarchies; and had never been fer aſide but by ſucceſsful uſurpation or ab- 
ſolute tyranny: that it could never be altered, without expoſing the kingdom 
to the moſt violent” convulſions, unleſs the whole nation concurred in the 
change: that a legiſlature which deviates from a fundamental point of the 
conſtitution, ſubverts that very principle of authority on which itſelf is founded: 
that although individuals acquieſce in common laws enacted by a majority in 
parliament, the caſe would be very different, were the lineal ſucceſſion to be 
altered. A very powerful party would oppoſe this violation of the conſtitution, 
and numberleſs miſchiefs would enſue: that the duke of ' York had ſolemnly 
promiſed his religion ſhould never affect his public conduct: that the conſidera- 
tion of his own intereſt would prevent him from re- eſtabliſning a religion ſo 
diametrically oppoſite to the genius of the people; or, if that ſnould prove too 
weak, the limitations which the king had propoſed would effectually reſtrain 
him from giving way to the dictates of his ſuperſtition. Laſtly, they obſerved, 
that the king was determined to riſque every thing rather than ſacrifice the right 
of ſucceſſion; and therefore it would be neceſſary to conſider the conſequences 
of driving their ſovereign to extremity. | ap 
8 XXXVI Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the bill was carried by a great 
majority: but it met with another fate in the upper houſe, where the whole 
bench of biſhops, except three, declared againſt it, as a dangerous innovation. 
It was defended by Shaftſbury, Eſſex, and Sunderland. They were anſwered 
by Hallifax, who diſplayed a ſurpriſing extent of capacity; and in eloquence 
far outſhone his uncle Shaftſbury, againſt whom he was animated by reſent- 
ment and emulation. The king was preſent at the debate, -which was pro- 
longed till eleven at night, when the bill was thrown out by a majority of 
thirty three. The commons were extremely. mortified at this diſappointment ; 
and fo incenſed againſt Hallifax, that they addreſſed the king to remove him 
from his councils and preſence for ever, on pretence of his having adviſed the 
late prorogation of parliament. When the king, by a meſſage, exhorted them 
to diſpatch the affair of the conſpiracy, and proceed to the trial of the lords in 
the Tower; they anſwered, that the delay was occaſioned by the pernicious 
counſels of thoſe who had advifed him to diſſolve the laſt parliament, and 
prorogue the preſent. Inſtead of complying with his demand for the relief of 
Tangier, which was beſieged by the king of Morocco, they recapitulated all 
the inſtances of his miſconduct, which his whole reign afforded : ſome of the 
members plainly ſaid, that ſhould they grant a ſum of money for this ſervice, 
it wculd in all probability be converted to another uſe. They obſerved, that 
although above a million had been raiſed for a new navy, the king had not 
built one ſingle ſhip; that two millions, granted for the ſupport of the triple 
alliance, had been employed to deſtroy that connexion ; and that the — 
; | receive 
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received a million to wage war with France, at a time when he was under a 
ſecret engagement with Lewis to effect a pacification. They drew up à re- 
monſtrance, in eighteen articles, repreſenting the danger to which the nation 
was expoſed, from the favour ſhewn to papiſts, and inſinuating that the king 
2 concerned in a conſpiracy againſt the proteſtant religion, and the liberty of 
$ XXXVII. They reſolved to wreak their vengeance upon lord Stafford, 
one of the priſoners in the Tower, uncle to the duke of Norfolk, a nobleman 
of narrow underſtanding, and already overwhelmed with old age and infirmities. 
On the thirtieth day of November, he was brought to trial by his peers, the 
chancellor, now created earl of Nottingham, being appointed lord high ſtew- 
ard for the occaſion. The evidences againſt him were Dugdale, Oates, and 
Turberville. The firſt depoſed that lord Stafford, at Tixhall, the houſe of 
lord Aſton, had tempted him with the offer of five hundred pounds to murder 
the king. Oates ſwore, that he ſaw lord Stafford receive from Fenwick a com- 
miſſion for being paymaſter-general to the army. Turberville declared, that 
he had converſed with lord Stafford at Paris, where he promiſed to make his 
fortune, if he would aſſaſſinate the king, who was a heretic, and rebel againſt 
God Almighty. The priſoner made ſuch a defence as equally ſurpriſed his 
friends — enemies. He proved Dugdale to be a knave, Who had cheated 
lord Aſton, defrauded his ſervants, and eontracted debts, for which he had 
been committed to priſon, from whence he had no other way of extricating 
himſelf but by turning informer. He likewiſe made it appear, that he was 
not at Tixhall on the day mentioned by the evidence. He invalidated the 
teſtimony of Oates, by enumerating the omiſſions, additions, and palpable 
contradictions in his former depoſitions; by reminding the court of his perf - 
dious diſſimulation in point of religion; his ſolemn abjurations and execrations 
to ſupport that falſhood by which he owned his credit was eſtabliſhed amon 
the jeſuits; and the improbability that a man concerned in a conſpiracy of 
- ſuch importance, ſhould have been abandoned to that miſery with which he was 
oppreſſed when he firſt turned informer. He proved that Turberville had 
_ eloped from a convent, and turned trooper in the French ſervice, from whence 
he had deſerted : that he lived in the utmoſt indigence in London, and had been 
heard to ſay, By God] there is no better buſineſs than that of an informer :” 
and his ſervants ſwore they had never ſeen Turberville with their lord, either in 
France or in England. The priſoner obſerved, that through a courſe of forty 
years, he had preſerved his loyalty, in the midſt of danger, difficulty, and civil 
confuſion ; and that it was not credible he ſhould now, in his old age, when 
broken with infirmities, renounce the eaſe and affluence he enjoyed, to 
belye his former conduct, and engage in ſuch a villainous conſpiracy againſt 
his ſovereign, who had been always to him remarkably - generous 5 f in- 
dulgent. X 
CXXXVIIL Notwithſtanding the ſtrength of his defence, the ſimplicity 
of his deportment, and his pathetic proteſtations of innocence, he was con- 
victed of high treaſon, by a majority of four and twenty voices. Hearing the 
| verdi@, he exclaimed, God's holy name be praifed !? When the high 
ſteward gave him to underſtand that the peers would intercede with his ma- 
jeſty, that his ſentence might be mitigated-into decapitation,” he ſhed a 1 
. | 0 
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of tears, telling them he was not moved to this weakneſs by the fear of death; 


but by a deep ſenſe of their goodneſs. Though he was not afraid to die, he 


diſcovered a deſire of life; and ſent a meſſage to the lords, intimating that he 
would diſcover all he knew of any deſigns againſt the government. Being. 


brought to the houſe, he diſcloſed ſome ſchemes in which he had been con- 


cerned, for obtaining a toleration in favour of the catholics; and mentioned 


the earl of Shaftſbury as one who had undertaken to procure this indulgence. 


The lords would not ſuffer him to proceed; but remanded him to the Tower, 


where he began to prepare for death with equal courage and reſignation. On 


Burnet. 
North. 
Temple. 
L'Eſtrange. 
Ralph. | 


the twenty-ninth day of December, he was brought to the ſcaffold, where, in 
the moſt earneſt manner, he declared himſelf innocent of the crimes laid to 
his charge. He ſpoke of the witneſſes with charity and compaſſion ; diſ- 
avowed all the murdering and immoral principles imputed to the Roman ca- 
tholics ; and expreſſed his hope that the public would foon be undeceived, and 
do juſtice to his injured reputation. The populace were melted at the meek- 
neſs, piety, and reſignation of this antient nobleman, whoſe character had 
been always untainted, till the date of this accuſation. When he repeated 
his proteſtations with regard to his innocence, they cried aloud, ** We believe 
„you, my lord---God bleſs you, my lord.” Even the executioner was ſoft- 
ened : he could not perform his office without heſitation and marks of ſym- 
pathy ; and, when he held up the head, according to cuſtom, exclaiming, 
<« This is the head of a traitor,” no expreſſion of aſſent was heard: all was 
ſtill, filent, and ſorrowful. | | vis mt Ye" oy pod 145 

XXXIX. This was the laſt blood ſhed on account of that pretended con- 
ſpiracy, which was invented by a few needy miſcreants, for the purpoſe of 
raiſing themſelves from indigence and contempt ; and afterwards foſtered by a 


dangerous faction, to blow up the flames of diſcord: through the kingdom. 


To anſwer this perfidious aim, they ſcrupled not to abuſe a whole people; to 
exaſperate them into a ſavage diſregard of truth and common juſtice ; and to 
exerciſe ſuch acts of barbarity as will remain upon record, an indelible ſtain 
upon the character of the nation. The commons demanded other victims than 
lord Stafford, who had diſappointed them greatly, in the hope they had con- 
ceived that he would make ſome diſcovery that would ſerve to keep up the 

eneral ferment, which now began to ſubſide. They voted, that a bill ſhould 
be brought in for baniſhing the moſt conſiderable papiſts from the king- 
dom: that while the catholics retained any hope of ſeeing the duke of 
Vork aſcend the throne, the perſon of the king, the proteſtant religion, and 


the lives and liberties of the people, would be in imminent danger. Then they 


reſolved to prepare a bill for an aſſociation to defend the king's perſon, the 
proteſtant religion, and all perſons of that perſuaſion, againſt invaſion and op- 


poſition; as well as to prevent the duke of York, or any other 8 prince, 


from ſucceeding to the throne of England. They propoſed ſeveral other bills, 


as reſtrictions on the prerogative; and, in an addreſs, beſought his majeſty to 


An. Ch. 1681. © 


rant his aſſent to an act of parliament for excluding his brother from the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Charles, in his anſwer, ſaid he was ſorry to find them ſo much at- 
tached to the bill of excluſion, againſt which his own opinion was confirmed by 


that of the lords. He recommended to them the conſideration of ſome other 


means for maintaining the proteſtant religion: he wiſhed they would take cog- 
5 | 2 5 nizance 
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nizance of the ſtate of the nation, and the ſituation of Chriſtendom, in ſuch 
a manner as would enable him to ſuccour FTangier, ſupport his alliances, 
and ſecure the peace of the kingdom. Before they received this anſwer, they 
had brought in a bill for exempting proteſtant nonconformiſts from the penal- 
ties impoſed by an act in the reign of queen Elizabeth; and it paſſed 
through both houſes: but the clerk of the crown concealed it, by the king's 
order; fo that when he came to the houſe it was not to be found. He had 
always declared for a general indulgence, the benefit of which would have ex- 


tended to his catholic ſubjẽcts: but he thought the preſbyterians, whoſe inte- 


reſt predominated in this parliament, had little reaſon to expect he would in- 
dulge them with an excluſive toleration. The commons drew up articles of im- 
peachment againſt lord chief-juſtice Scroggs, for having endeavoured to ſtifle the 
conſpiracy; and for having diſmiſſed the grand jury of Middleſex in an irregular 
manner, when the duke of York was preſented as a popiſh recuſant. They 
concurred with the lords, in voting that there actually was, and had been 
for ſeveral years, a horrible conſpiracy in Ireland, hatched by the papiſts, to 
maſſacre the proteſtants, and overturn the eſtabliſhed government of that king- 
dom; and that the hope of ſeeing the duke of York upon the throne of 
England, had encouraged the ſaid conſpiracy. The lower houſe, after violent 
debates upon the king's laſt anſwer, reſolved, that the act of excluſion was the 
only ſufficient ſecurity for the king's life, the proteſtant religion, and the 
eſtabliſhed government: that, until ſuch an act ſhould paſs, the commons 
could not grant any ſupplies, without endangering the king's perſon and the 
proteſtant religion, and betraying the people they repreſented : that all thoſe 
who had adviſed his majeſty to perſiſt in oppoſing the- bill of excluſion, had 
given pernicious counſel, were tavourers of popery, and enemies to the kin 
and kingdom. They reſolved that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to the 
king, deſiring he would remove from his preſence and councils, the earls 
of Hallifax, Worceſter, Clarendon, Feverſham, and Laurence Hyde. They 
voted, that whoever ſhould lend money, or promote loans to the king, upon 
the cuſtoms, exciſe, or other taxes, or accept or purchaſe tallies, or anticipa- 
tions, upon the king's revenues, ſhould be deemed an enemy to parliaments, 
and proſecuted as ſuch by the two houſes. | 
S XL. Theſe violent proceedings plainly demonſtrated that they either in- 
tended to involve the kingdom in a civil war, or hoped the king's eaſy tem- 
per would be intimidated or influenced into a deſertion of his brother's intereſt. 
Their infolence, however, ſerved only to excite his reſeatment, without im- 
pairing his reſolution. The dutcheſs of Portſmouth fell upon her knees, and 
ged he would not ruin himſelf for the fake of his brother. Mr. Sidney, his 


ambaſſador at the Hague, tranſmitted to him a memorial written by Fagel, 


nſionary of Holland, to prove that the king could not ſupport the duke of 
York, without abandoning the intereſts of Europe. He reſiſted all importu- 
nities and remonſtrances with ſurpriſing fortitude; and, rather than injure his 
brother, reſolved to prorogue the parliament. This was a power which he had 
not, like his father, reſigned. . The commons receiving intimation of his de- 
ſign, before he went to the houſe of lords, voted, in a tumultuous manner, 
that whoever adviſed his majeſty to prorogue the parliament, was a traitor to 
the king, the kingdom, and the proteſtant religion, a penſioner of France, 
oe | | and 
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and ane who favoured the intereſts of that crown zathat, in the opinion of 
the houſe, the acts made in the reign of queen Elizabeth, again{t-popiſh- recu- 
ſants, ought not to extend to proteſtant diſſenters; and that the proſecution of 


3 nonconformiſts is am oppreſſion upon the ſubject: that it weakens 


oteſtant intereft, encourages popery, and is productive of dangerous 
Nn uences to the kingdom: that thanks be given to the city of London 
25 their loyalty, care, and vigilance, in the preſervation of the king and the 
proteſtant religion: that, in the opinion of the houſe, the great fire a Lon- 
don mY kindled by the papiſts, in order to introduce popery and arbitrary 
that an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, deſiring him to reſtore 


the duke of Monmouth to all his offices, of which he had been diveſted by 


the influence of the duke of York. Theſe votes had ſcarce paſſed when the 


Uſher of the black rod came and ſummoned them to the upper houſe, where 


the king paſſed ſome bills; and then the chancellor prorogued chem till the 
CHIC day of January. In three days after this prorogation, the mayor 


| 15 common- council of London preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, beſeech- 


ng him to re-aſſemble the parliament at the appointed time, that they might 

A the important affairs of the kingdom. This remonſtrance ferved 

00 to irritate * bine. who iſſued a proclamation, diſſolving the parliament. 

At the ſame time he convoked another to meet on the twenty · firſt day - 

March, at Oxford. | . 
$ XLI. Though he knew the intereſt of the preſbyterians ſtill prevailed in 


all the corporations, he reſolved. to try every expedient for obtaining a parlia- 
ment that ſhould be leſs implacable ; and he was deſirous of meeting them at a 


diſtance from London, which had been always unpropitious to him and his 
family. It was not without reaſon that he dreaded the inhabitants of this opu- 
lent city. They re · elected the four members who had repreſented them in the 
two laſt parliaments, They preſented them with an addreſs of thanks for 
their endeavours to obtain an act of excluſiqn againſt the duke of York. They 
expreſſed their hope that the members would never agree to any ſupplies, un- 
til the kingdom ſhould be ſecured againſt popery and arbitrary power; and de- 
clared they would ſupport them with their lives and fortunes. The example 
of London was followed by almoſt all the corporations in the kingdom; 10 
that the king foreſaw he ſhould be at the head of the ſame parliament he had 
diſſolved. "The duke of Monmouth, with fifteen peers, preſented an. addreſs 
to the king, petitioning that his majeſty would not aſſemble the parliament 
at Oxford, where the two houſes could not meet with ſafety, or debate with 
freedom, while expoſed to the attempts of the papiſts, a great number of which 
had inſinuated themſelves into his majeſty's guards. This was a mortifying 
remonſtrance to Charles, who. would not favour the petitioners with = 
anſwer, but eyed them with looks of indignation. 
XLII. Each party had for ſome time reviled and ridiculed the other, in 
mphlets and libe . and this practice was attended with a remarkable inci 

dent. One F vir wont an Iriſh papiſt, dependent on the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
for whoſe peruſal he uſed to purchaſe thoſe occaſional ſatires, propoſed, to a 
Scotchman of the name of Everhard, to write a libel againſt the king-and the 
duke of York. The Scot was actually a ſpy for the excluſioniſts. He be- 


lieved this was a ſcheme to entrap him, and reſolved to retort the . 
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miſchief on the head of Fitzharris. He aſſented to tlie propoſal, and they 
agreed to meet in a houſe where Everhard had previouſly poſted Sir William 
Waller, an eminent juſtice of the peace, and two other perſons, within hearing. 
There Fitzharris and Everhard compoſed a virulent libel againſt the king and 
his brother, replete with treaſon and ſcurrility. Waller immediately informed 
the king of this tranſaction, and obtained a warrant for apprehending Fitz- 
harris, in whoſe pocket the libel was found. Seeing himſelf in the hands of 
juſtice, and knowing the management of all the former trials had been left to 
the country-party, he reſolved to deſerve their favour, and declared he had 
been employed by the court to write the libel, that the odium of it might be 
throw upon the excluſioniſts. He faid the intention of the miniſtry was to 
ſend copies of it to all the leaders of the oppoſition, and to arreſt them im- 
mediately, as perſons engaged in a conſpiracy, the belief of which this paper 
would ferve to confirm. He likewiſe pretended to make new diſcoveries 
about the popiſh plot, and told a great many improbable circumſtances, 
which he had invented for the purpoſe. He was at firſt committed to New- 
gate” but the King, either believing that the oppoſite party would tamper with 
im, or hoping that he might be rendered uſeful to the deſigns of the court, 
granted an order for removing him to the Tower, where he is ſaid to have 
been practiſed upon by Hawkins the chaplain, to own he was ſuborned by the 
country-party. ; : I 
FXILIII. When the parliament aſſembled at Oxford, the members on both 
fides were armed and attended by their friends and adherents, as if they had 
an immediate rupture. The repreſentatives of London, in particular, 
were ſurrounded by a numerous band of horſemen, diſtinguiſhed by knots of 
ribbons inſcribed No popery ; no ſlavery.” The king's ſpeech to this par- 
lament was couched in a very unuſual ſtile. He complained of the inſup- 
portable proceedings of the laſt houſe of commons; and plainly told them, that 
as he never intended to exerciſe arbitrary power over others, ſo he would not 
allow it to be exerciſed over himſelf. He faid, if they would conſider the pro- 
vocations he had undergone, they would find more cauſe to wonder at his lon 
patience, than at the en which he had lately expreſſed. He obſerved. 
that his aſſembling them upon this occaſion plainly proved that no irregularities 
on their part ſhould ever inſpire him with a diſguſt for parliaments, He 
hoped the bad ſucceſs of former animoſities would diſpoſe them to more mo- 
deration, and induce them to conſider what ſteps it would be neceſſary to take 
in the preſent conjuncture. He expreſſed an earneſt deſire of removing all 
reaſonable fears ariſing from the poſſibility of a popiſh ſucceſſor; and added, 
that he would willingly liſten to any practicable ſcheme for putting the govern- 


ment intirely into proteſtant hands, during the life of any prince who ſhould 


profeſs the catholic religion. Some expedients had been ſuggeſted for this 
purpoſe; but they were even more difagreeable to the duke than was the bill 
of execution. | | | | 
"$XLIV. The commons having choſen the ſame ſpeaker who filled the 
chair in the laſt parliament, ordered the votes to be printed every day, that 
the public might be acquainted with the ſubject of their deliberations. Then 
they ſet on foot a ſtrict enquiry about the removal of the bill which had paſſed 
both houſes in the laſt parliament, for repealing the ſtatute of queen Elizabeth 
Vol. III. 8 81 | againſt 
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againſt nonconformiſts. They took under their cognizance the affair of Fitz-, 
| harris, who had by this time retracted his firſt confeſſion, on pretence that it 
was extorted by the country-party. They reſolved to try him by impeach-- 


ment; and, to manifeſt their contempt for the court, ordered ſecretary Jen- 


kins to carry up the articles to the houſe of lords. He was ſo incenſed at being 


choſen for this employment, that he at firſt refuſed to comply with the order 
of the houſe; but he thought proper to ſubmit, when they threatened to com- 
mit him for his diſobedience. At the ſame time they voted the thanks of the 

houſe to Waller for his having arreſted Fitzharris. 


* * 


S XLV. Their next ſtep was to examine the expedients propoſed in lieu of te 
bill of excluſion. It was propoſed, That the duke ſhould. be baniſhed, during 
life, to the diſtance of five hundred miles from any part of the Britiſh dominions 
That the government ſhould be wholly veſted in a regent: That this office ſhould. 
be conferred upon the princeſs of Orange; and, in caſe of her death, devolve 
to her ſiſter Anne: That ſhould the duke of York have a ſon educated in the 
proteſtant religion, the ſaid regent ſhould act during his minority: That, though 
the kingdom ſhould be governed in the name of James II. yet no man ſhould 
take arms for him, or by virtue of his commiſſion, on pain of being capitally 
puniſhed : and, That the ſame penalty ſhould be decreed. againſt any perſon. 
who ſhould affirm that the ſimple title of King takes away all defects men- 
tioned in this act, or in any ſhape eludes the obligation of it: That all officers, . 
civil and military, ſhould take an oath to obſerve this ſtatute : That acts of the 
ſame nature ſhould paſs in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland : That, in- 
caſe the duke of York ſhould enter either of the three kingdoms, he ſhould. 
be excluded © ipfo facto, and the ſovereignty devolve to the regent : That 
all papiſts of any conſideration ſhould be baniſhed by name, and their children 
educated in the proteſtant religion. Rigorous as theſe expedients were, the. 
commons rejected them, and reſumed the bill of excluſion. . In a word, the 
leaders of the oppoſition were reſolved to be diffatisfied with every thing the 
king could propoſe, in hope of humbling him into the moſt abje& ſub- 
miſſion. | = | il cg! 

S XL.VI. The lords having rejected the impeachment 2 Fitzharris, 
and remitted his trial to the ordinary courts of judicature; the commons ex- 


claimed againſt this refuſal, which indeed was unprecedented. They voted, 


that the commons aſſembled in parliament had an undoubted right to im- 
peach any perſon, whether peer or commoner, before the lords, for high treaſon, 


or any other crime whatſoever; and that the refuſal of fuch an impeachment 


was a real denial of juſtice : that Edward Fitzharris having been impeached 
by the commons, the lords had denied juſtice, and violated the conſtitution of 
parliaments, in ordering. him to be proſecuted at common law; and that no 
inferior court of judicature could proceed againſt Fitzharris, without violating 


the privileges of ' parliament. Theſe violent reſolutions being taken, they con- 


verted their attention to the bill of excluſion, againſt which no member pre- 
ſumed to ſpeak; except ſecretary Jenkins, who underwent the moſt acrimonious 
raillery and derifion, They had actually ordered the bill to be read a ſecond 
time, when Charles ſeizing the pretence of the quarrel between the two houſes, 
ſtole upon them and diffolved the parliament, before they had the leaſt intima- 
tion of his deſign. He forthwith ſtepped into his coach, and retired to Wind- 


for . 
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{or ; from whence he next day repaired to London, where he publiſhed a de- 
claration, containing his reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt parliaments. He 


taxed the commons with having encouraged a ſpirit of cabal and ſedition, 
which fought to ſhake the foundations of -the monarchy, and raiſe an arbitrary 


power on the ruins of the conſtitution. / The demagogues were confounded. 
and abaſhed at this inſtance of vigour in a prince like Charles, who had been 


always remarkable for facility and irreſolution. | 


d XLVIL Their infolence and preſumption were inſtantaneouſly ſucceeded 


by fear and dejection; and they retired quietly to their own homes, without 
having concerted any meaſures for their future conduct. On the other hand, 


many perſons of conſequence, who had hitherto adhered to a neutrality; de- 
clared for the king; convinced by his late reſolute conduct, that he had courage 


to protect thoſe who ſerved him, againſt the perſecution of his enemies. His 
declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, than addreſſes were brought to him from 
all quarters of the kingdom, filled with the warmeſt expreſſions of duty; 
inveighing againſt the preſumption of the commons; applauding the diſſo- 


lution of the parliament ; and extolling the king's conduct, in the moſt ahject 
ſtrain of adulation. They were greedily received by the king, though he knew] 


how little he could depend upon ſuch profeſſions; while ſome addreſſes, penned in 
a different ſtyle, were rejected with marks of contempt or diſpleaſure *, Fitz - 
harris was, notwithſtanding the vote of the commons, brought to his trial, found 
ilry of writing the libel, and condemned as a traitor. He pretended he had 
n ſuborned by Bethel and Corniſh the two ſheriffs, and Treby the recorder 
of London, to forge diſcoveries about the popiſh conſpiracy ; and perſiſted in 
this declaration at Tyburn. Nevertheleſs, he had ſent a letter to his wife, in 
which he declared this was altogether falſe ; and indeed it was ſuppoſed to have 
been extorted from him by promiſe of pardon. | | 
$ XLVIII. Charles did not enjoy his triumph with moderation. His tem- 
per, which had been always eaſy and merciful, became arbitrary, and even cruel. 
He entertained all the falſe witneſſes and informers who had been ſo infamouſly 
inſtrumental in ſhedding innocent blood. They had formerly ſerved the pur- 
poſes of the oppoſite faction. They now offered their ſervices to the court, and 
met with a very favourable reception. The miniſtry ſeemed determined to re- 
taliate and retort ,upon the Whigs, all the forgery and inhumanity which they 
had ſo long countenanced and ſupported, Fitzharris ſuffered in company with 
Oliver Plunket the titular archbiſhop of Armagh, a man of very moderate prin- 
ciples, who had always maintained a fair character, until he was accuſed: by ſome 
profligate Iriſh prieſts, who came over to drive the trade of evidence. They were 
_ encouraged by the earl of Shaftſbury, though their information was abſurd and 
contradictory, and their characters were in all reſpects vile and infamous. 
They ſwore Plunket had collected a vaſt ſum of money, enliſted an army, and 
expected a deſcent. from France, to favour a maſſacre of the proteſtants. His 
defence conſiſted in an abſolute denial of all that was laid to his charge; not- 
withſtanding which he was convicted and condemned, and ſuffered death with 
great compoſure, proteſting his innocence to the laſt moment of his life. 


king's natural ſon by the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, of Rocheſte.. $ 7 
was created knight of the garter, in the tenth year ee | y 
. 8112 $ XLIX. 
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$ XLIX., The king, in order to convince the world of the ſuperiority he 
had acquired; committed Shaftſbury to the Tower, and at the ſame time 


impriſoned ſeveral other perſons of inferior rank, who had diſtinguiſhed them 
ſelves as partizans of that party. Among theſe was one College, known by the 


name of the Proteſtant joyner, a factious zealot, who had been uſed as a2 
tool by the leaders of the party, and often ſpoken of the king and royal 
family with the moſt provoking inſolence. Hie had accompanied the city- 
members to Oxford, armed with ſword and piſtol, and was now preſented by the 
grand jury of London, as guilty of ſedition. Though the bill was returned 


ignoramus, the court would not deſiſt from proſecuting this unhappy man, 


who was the firſt victim devoted to their vengeance. - After having been 
expoſed to the moſt inhuman acts of oppreſſion, he was conveyed to Oxford, 
on pretence of his having uttered treaſonable XP ſſions in that city. He was 
indicted for treaſon, and tried at the aſſize before a partial judge and packed 

jury. He was accufed by Dugdale, Turberville, and others, who had profti- 
tuted their conſciences againſt the catholics ; and, when objections were made 


to their characters, the miniſtry obſerved that they were the ſame people whom 


the whigs had cheriſhed and ſupported as evidences in the popiſh conſpiracy. - 
Nothing could be more ſavage and wicked than this kind of retaliation. - Col- 

made a vigorous defence, and proved himſelf innocent, to the ſatisfaction 
of every unprejudiced ſpectator; nevertheleſs he was found guilty, amidſt the 


acclamations of the populace. He bore his fate with unſhaken fortitude, and 


at his execution denied the crime for which he had been condemned. 

5 L. Titus Oates, the original informer, was the only perſon of that ſtamp 
whole ſervices were now rejected; he was, by an order of council, ignominiouſly 
expelled from Whitehall, and even forbid to come within a certain diſtance of 


that _ But the king's reſentment was chiefly directed n the earl of 


ury, who had certainly harraſſed him with the moſt implacable and 
indefatigable malice. No ſums were ſpared to ſeek for evidence, and even to 
ſuborn witneſſes, againſt this nobleman. A bill of indictment being preſented - 
to the grand jury, the witneſſes were examined in open court, and fwore to 
fach incredible circumſtances as muſt have invalidated their teftimony, even 
though they had not been already branded as perjured villains. Among his 
papers indeed there was a draught of an aſſociation, which might have been 
conſtrued into treaſon ; but it was not in the hand-writing of Shaftsbury, nor 
could his adverfaries prove that he had ever communicated this ſcheme to any 
perſon, or ſignified his approbation of any ſuch project. Bethel and Cornith - 


had been ſucceeded in the office of ſheriffs by Shute and Pilkington, men of 
the ſame principles; and they took care to ſummon a jury that rejected the bill 
of indictment againſt the earl; a circumſtance ſo agreeable to the populace, 
that the' whole city rung with acclamations. | 


$ LI. In Scotland the court met with no oppoſition, even in the moſt arbi- 


ttrary meaſures. The duke of York, as king's commiſſioner, had aflembled 
tthe parliament of that kingdom in July. They paſſed an act, acknowledging - 


that the crown of Scotland had, by an inherent right, by the nature of the 
monarchy, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom, always deſcended to 
the heir of blood; and that no law or conſideration could alter the ſucceſſion: 
they enacted another ſtatute for impoſing upon perſons in office a 8 
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acknowledging the king's ſupremacy, renouncing the covenant, and eſpouſing | 

the doctrine of paſſive obedience : a clauſe, however, was admitted in favour. 

of the proteſtant religion, ratifying an old confeſſion of faith, in which the 

maxim of reſiſtance was inculcated; ſo that the act was a collection of abſurd. 

contradictions, patched up in a hurry by people of different parties. A great 

number of eccleſiaftics reſigned their livings, rather than aſſent upon oath to 

ſuch inconſiſtencies : the earl of Argyle refuſed to take it, without an explana- 

tion. He was a conſcientious nobleman, of the presbyterian perſuaſion ; he 

had adhered to the king in all his adverſity, and been reſtored to his paternal ; 

honours and eſtate. Me was afterwards unjuſtly convicted and condemned 

for „ leaſing- making,“ upon an old abſurd ftatute ; and obtained his pardon., 

When the courtiers in Scotland propoſed that the princes of the blood ſhould. be 

exempted from the teſt oath, he argued ſtrenuouſly againſt this exception, 

obſerving that the danger to which the proteſtant religion was chiefly expoſed, 

aroſe from the poſſible perverſion of the royal family. By this oppoſition he 

incurred the duke's diſpleaſure ; which, however, that prince carefully diſ- 

ſembled. When the oath was tendered to Argyle, he ſaid he took it as far as 

it was conſiſtent with itſelf and the proteſtant religion; he declared he did not 

mean to bind himſelf up from endeavouring, confiſtently with his loyalty and 

conſcience, to effect any alteration that might prove advantageous to church 

or ftate. For this expreſſion he was committed priſoner to the caſtle, tried for 

leaſing · making and perjury, convicted, and condemned to death. The king, 

however, ordered the execution of the ſentence to be ſuſpended until his plea- 

ſure ſhould be farther known; in the mean time the earl eſcaped from his 

confinement, and took refuge in Holland. The partiſans of the duke pre- 

tended that he had no deſign againſt the life of Argyle, but only againſt the 

hereditary juriſdictions, by which he maintained a very dangerous authority in 

the Highlands. | | — n 

8 LI. The fanatics in Scotland continued to inſult the law, through a miſ- 

guided zeal for religion. They were actuated by two furious preachers, called 

Cameron and Cargill; the firſt was flain in a ſkirmiſh, after he had publiſhed ' 

a declaration at Dumfries, renouncing his allegiance to the king, becauſe he 

had broke the covenant. Cargill was taken and executed, together with one 

Hackſton, who had been concerned in the murder of archbiſhop Sharpe... This- 

man was defperately wounded when taken. He was tried in a ſummary way. 

leſt his death ſhould anticipate the ſtroke of juſtice, He endured the amputa- 

tion of his hands without Prinking; and then aſked, with great compoſure, if 

they choſe to cut off his feet. He was afterwards hanged, and his heart, being 

cut out, was feen to palpitate on the executioner's knife. About fifteen per- 

ſons, male and female, 1 

for, upon this condition, the duke offered to ſpare their lives. They gloried _ 

in their ſufferings, and died in tranſports of joy. At length the duke, pitying Ralph. 

their infatuation, put a ſtop to the executions, and ordered thoſe poor deluded: Hume. 

wretches to be kept to hard labour in a houſe of correction. In other reſpects 

he perſecuted the presbyterians with great ſeverity, and even incurred the impu- 

ration of barbarity, by ſeeming curious to obſerve the agonies of ſome wretches 

who were put to the torture by the deſpotiſm of the government. The king 

having now obtained a complete victory over all oppoſition, the duke _ to 
. 1 ; ndon, 


uffered death rather than ſay, . God bleſs the king; E Eſtrange. 
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London, chat he might ſhare the {fruits of his brother's good fortune; and 


acquired ſuch an influence over Charles, that he in effect governed the three 


kingdoms. He made another voyage to Scotland by ſea, in the Dolphin 


frigate, which, chancing to ſtrike upon a ſand-bank in the paſſage, was loſt. 


The duke faved himſelf in the long: boat, with a few perſons whom he named 


for admittance. On this occaſion he is ſaid to have ſaved ſome obſcure prieſts, 
and a number of favourite dogs, while many perſons of diſtinction were left 
do periſh. - Such was the loyalty of the ſhip's crew, that, when they ſaw. him 
ſate in the boat, they expreſſed their joy in loud acclamations, though they 
knew that they themſelves would be drowned in a few moments. The govern- 


ment of Scotland he left in the hands of the earls of Aberdeen and Queenſ 2 


. berry : the firſt was chancellor and the other treaſurer of that oh 9 which 


they ruled with rods of iron. The Scots, ſince the reſtoration, 


ad been ſub- 
jected to ſuch a ſucceſſion of tyrants, that the ſpirit of liberty was almoſt 
extinguiſhed in the nation. The impoſition of the teſt oath was attended with 


ſuch acts of oppreſſion, that many thouſands reſolved to withdraw themſelves 


into another country, where they might enjoy that liberty of conſcience which 


was denied them at home; and they ſent up agents to London to treat with the 
proprietors of Carolina about their ſettling in that colony. Yet, in the midſt 


of all this deſpotiſm and national calamity, the duke had found means to con- 


ciliate the affections of the nobility and clergy, inſomuch that the prelates of 
the kingdom wrote a letter to Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, extolling 


in the moſt hyperbolical terms the duke's mild and upright adminiſtration, 
and in particular his affection to the church. 2214 


'$ LI. The king, finding his authority abſolute, reſolved to humble the 


presbyterians, and even practiſed the moſt unjuſtifiable methods for the grati- 


fication of his revenge; in which he was inſtigated by the violent counſels of 
his brother. The nonconformiſts were rigorouſly proſecuted, on the ſtatute 
enacted in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; all magiſtrates, judges, juſtices of the 
peace, and lieutenants of counties, ſuſpected of leaning towards republican 
principles, were diveſted of their employments, and their places filled with 
approved tories. The clergy teſtified their devotion to the court, in their 
writings and ſermons: the pulpits reſounded with the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience and nonreſiſtance ; and the king received an infinite number of 
addreſſes, profeſſing the utmoſt abhorrence of the principles avowed in the 
aſſociation which had been found among Shaftsbury's papers. The mutual 
animoſity between the two parties was now inflamed into rage and rancour ; 
and Charles declared himſelf the head of a faction. The city of London ſtill 
maintained its independence, and the ſheriffs influenced the grand-jury in ſuch 
a manner, as ſkreened the presbyterians of that capital from oppreflion. Sir 
John Moor, the mayor, had been gained over to the court-intereſt ; and he 
named two perſons for ſheriffs who he knew would be agreeable to the miniſtry. 
The common-hall and the citizens taking the alarm, inſiſted upon an election 
by liveries, and Papillon and Dubois were elected by a great majority: never- 
theleſs the mayor carried on a ſeparate poll in favour of North and Rich; and, 
being ſupported by the miniſtry, forced them upon the public. In the ſame 
irregular. manner he ſecured a ſucceſſor in the mayoralty, whom he knew 


devoted to the King's commands, This was 2 point of great importance to 


_ - Charles, 


a>* 
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Charles, and fo well underſtood by the earl of Shaftsbury, that he thought 


proper to quit the kingdom, and fix his reſidence in Holland; that very 


country, the ruin of whic he had planned in the cabinet, and urged in parlia- 


ment in the remarkable words, Delenda eſt Carthago. The duke of York, 


now that the magiſtracy of London was at his devotion, ſued alderman Pil- 


kington on a, writ, of Scandalum magnatum, for having ſaid of him, when he 
heard of his return from Scotland, . He has already burned the city, and now. 


«© he is coming to cut all our throats.” For this indiſcreet expreſſion he was Rapin. 
caſt in damages to the amount of one hundred thouſand pounds. Sir Patience Ralph 


Ward, who gave evidence in his behalf, being ſued for perjury, was convicted 
and condemned to the pillory. The earl of Sunderland had been diſmiſſed 
from his office of ſecretary of ſtate when he voted for the bill of excluſion, 
and his place had been filled with lord Conway; but, upon this nobleman's 


reſignation, Sunderland was taken again into favour, and by ſome people ſuf- 


pected of having joined the excluſioniſts, on purpoſe to learn and betray their 


ſecrets to the miniſtry *. 
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$ LIV. Charles was at this time ſecure of the magiſtry in London, but he An. Ch. 1683. 
foreſaw a ſtrong oppoſition at the next election, and that he would be every 
year expoſed to the ſame ſtruggles, and oppoſed, not only in London, but 
likewiſe” in all the corporations which were under presbyterian management. 
While that intereſt prevailed he could never expect to ſee a parliament propitious 
to his deſires; and he was ſo much involved in debts and difficulties, that he 
could hardly ſubſiſt without a parliamentary ſupply : he. therefore formed . 
project for raiſing a deſpotic authority over all the corporations of England. 
He began with London, againſt which he iſſued a writ of “ Quo warranto, 
to enquire into the validity of its charter, which he pretended the corporation 
had forfeited in two inſtances. They were charged with having impoſed a toll, 


in order to defray the rde of rebuilding their markets after the fire of Lon- 
don, and of having pre 


ented an addreſs to the king, containing a ſcandalous 


reflection upon his majeſty and his adminiſtration. The cauſe was tried in the 
court of King's-Bench, and Treby and Pollexfen pleaded as counſellors for the 


city: they proved, that all corporations had a power to make bye - laws; that 


ſubjects were inveſted with an inherent right to petition the king; that the 


reflection in the addreſs charged upon them as ſcandalous, was not levelled at 


the king, but his evil counſellors, who had adviſed him to prorogue the par- 


liament; and they expatiated upon the injuſtice of annihilating a whole corpo- 


ration for the faults of their magiſtrates, who were liable to proſecution as 
individuals. Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the judges, who were Wwholly 
influenced by the miniſtry, declared that the city of London had forfeited its 


* 


privileges, and that its charter was at the king's diſpoſal. The judgment, 


however, was not recorded until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. The 


citizens of London were confounded and diſmayed at this tranſaction. A 


common-council being aſſembled, the majority agreed to ſubmit to the king 


o's 


pleaſure, before the ſentence ſhould be recorded. They accordingly preſented a a 


petition to that effect, and the king offered to reſtore their charter, on the follow- - 


* Prince Rupert, the duke of Lauderdale, the ted in the fireets of London by count Coning(: * 
earls of Nottingham and Shaftſbury, died in the mark, two of whoſe accomplices were exe- - 


ing - 


courſe of this year; and Mr. Thyn was aſſaſſina- cuted at 'Tyburn, | 
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r That no mayor or other officer of the commonalty ſhould exer- 
ciſe his office until his election ſhould be confirmed under the ' King's ſign 
manual: That, in caſe his majeſty ſhould difapprove of their choice of a mayor 


and ſheriffs, they ſhould proceed to a new election; and, provided the ſecond 


ſhould be difagreeable to the king, he n perſons of his own nomi- 
nation: That the mayor and court of aldermen ſhould be empowered” to diveſt 
any alderman of his office, by the king's permiſſion : That, ſhould an alderman 
after his election be deemed incapable by the court of aldermen, the quarter 
ſhould be obliged to chuſe another; and, ſhould he prove unacceptable to the 


court, a third ſhould be elected by the court itſelf ; and that the juſtices of the 


peace in London ſhould a& only by virtue of the king's commiſſion. Theſe 


were ſevere terms, to which, however, the common-council, ſubmitted, by a 


majority of eighteen voices. Other corporations, ſeeing the fate of London, 
were eaſily induced to ſurrender their charters into the hands of the king, from 
whence: they were not retrieved but by the payment of conſiderable ſums of 
money.. 1 

$ LV. Such an arbitrary and cruel adminiſtration could hardly fail to pro- 


duce deſigns againſt the government, in a nation S people who 


entertained even the moſt extravagant notions of liberty. The earl of Shaftſ- 
bury, even before the laſt parliament, had engaged the duke of Monmouth, 
the lords Ruſſel and Grey, to riſe in arms and oppoſe the duke's ſucceſſion at 
the death of Charles: they afterwards aſſociated the earls of Eſſex and Saliſbury 
with them in the above deſign; but the impriſonment of Shaftſbury inter- 


rupted their conſultations. Theſe, however, were renewed when the new 
- ſheriffs were impoſed upon the city; inſurrections were planned, and corre- 


ſpondences eſtabliſhed in different parts of the kingdom. The confederates 
depended chiefly on the city of London, which was devoted to Shaftsbury, 
who, being afraid of truſting himſelf in any other place, lurked among the 
citizens, meditating the moſt deſperate ſchemes that blaſted ambition and 
revenge could dictate, The conſpirators met at the houſe of one Shephard, a 
wine merchant, in the city; they propoſed their friends ſhould rife in arms in 
London, Briſtol, Devonſhire, and Cheſhire. The duke of Monmouth and 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong viewed the guards ; and were of opinion that they 
might be eaſily attacked and reduced. They agreed to a declaration for juſtify- 
ing their deſign to the public ; but the enterprize was delayed in conſequence of. 
an intimation from Trenchard, who had undertaken to head the riſing in the 
Weſt, and now gave them to underſtand that he could not for ſome weeks be 
ready to take the field. Shaftſbury was ſo enraged at this delay, as well as 
intimidated by the authority which the king had eſtabliſhed in the city, that he 
retired to Amſterdam, where he died very little regretted ; though it muſt be 
allowed, that, notwithſtanding all his inconſtancy, party rage, diſſimulation, 
and ruinous ambition, he was one of the moſt able and upright judges that 
ever preſided in the court of chancery.  _ | 3 a 4 
LI. The chiefs of the conſpiracy, after his departure, were the duke of 
Monmouth, the earl of Eſſex, the lords Ruſſels and Howard, Algernoon 


Sidney, and John Hambden, grandſon to the famous patriot who oppoſed 


Charles I. in the tax of ſhip- money: they correſponded with Argyle and the 


malcontents of Scotland, and ſtill reſolved to proſecute the ſcheme of _ 
| rection, 
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rection, th they differed widely from each other in their motives. Mon- 


mouth aſpired to the crown; Ruſſel and Hambden propoſed to exclude the 


oy. 


Sidney was a profeſſed republican ; Eſſex ſeemed to h 
and lord Howard was an abandoned nobleman, who ſought only to gratify his 


duke of York from the ſucceſſion, and redreſs the STORE of the nation 
C 


riſh the ſame principles; 


own intereſt and ambition. There was hkewiſe a ſet of ſubordinate confpirators, 


conſiſting of colonel Rumſey, an old republican officer; lieutenant-colonel 


Walcot of the ſame ſtamp; Goodenough, under-ſheriff of London; Ferguſon, 


an hot-headed, factious, independent miniſter, who had been one of Shaftſ- 


bury's tools ; and ſeveral attorneys, merchants, and tradeſmen of London : 


but of theſe none had acceſs to the lords, except Rumſey and Ferguſon. The 


inferior order at their meetings embraced the moſt deſperate reſolutions ; they 


propoſed to aſſaſſinate the king in his way to Newmarket. Rumbald, one of 


their number, poſſeſſed a farm on that road, called the Rye-Houſe, whence 


the conſpiracy was denominated the Rye-Houſe plot.” They deliberated 
upon ſtopping the king's coach, by overturning a cart in the highway at this 
place, and ſhooting him from the hedges. It was likewiſe propoſed that his 


guards ſhould be engaged by forty horſe under Walcot, while Rumſey ſhould 


aſſaſſinate his perſon. In the midft of theſe conſultations the houſe in which 
the king reſided at Newmarket taking fire, he quitted the place ſooner than 
he Minus, Fry ſo that the conſpirators were diſappointed in their aim of diſpatch- 
ing him on his return to London; and this eſcape was afterwards magnified 


by the courtiers, as an interpoſition of providence. One of the conſpirators, 
whoſe name was Keiling, finding himſelf in danger of a proſecution for being 


concerned in arreſting the mayor of London, at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, 


the two excluded ſheriffs, reſolved to earn his pardon by diſcovering this plot 
to the miniſtry. Colonel Rumſey, and Weſt a lawyer, no ſooner underſtood 
that this man had informed againſt them, than they agreed to fave their lives 
by turning king's evidences, and ſurrendered themſelves accordingly. Shep- 
hard being apprehended, confeſſed all he knew, and warrants were iſſued 
againſt the chiefs of the conſpiracy. Monmouth abſconded, Grey eſcaped 
from the meſſenger by whom he had been arreſted, Ruſſel was committed to 
the Tower; Howard, being found concealed in a chimney, was baſe.enough 


to purchaſe pardon by betraying his friends: he informed againſt Eſſex, Sidney, 


and Hambden, who were immediately ſecured, and many other conſpirators 
detected and impriſoned. | | 

S LVII. Walcot was firſt brought to trial, and condemned, together with 
Hone and Rouſe, upon the evidence of Rumſey, Weft, and Shephard : they 
died with compoſure, acknowledging the juſtice of the ſentence by virtue of 
which they were executed. The ſame witneſſes were produced againſt lord 
Ruſſel, whom, however, they accuſed with great reluctance. He was the beſt 
beloved nobleman in the kingdom, and even his enemies could not help revere- 


ing his virtues. The lord Howard ſwore he was engaged in the deſign of an 


inſurrection, but all three acquitted him of any ſhare'in the ſcheme of aflaſſina . 
tion. His own candour would not allow him to deny the deſign in which he 
really was concerned, though the laws againſt treaſon were wreſted tor his 
conviction. After his condemnation the king was ſtrongly ſolicited in his 
behalf. His father, the old earl of Bedford, offered to purchaſe his pardon of 
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the dutcheſs of Portſmouth with the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds; 
lord Ruſſel's lady, daughter of the earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the 
king's feet, in a flood of tears, and pleaded the merits of her father in behalf 
of her huſband. Charles was inexorable; he dreaded the principles and popu- 
larity of lord Ruſſel; he deeply reſented that eagerneſs and perſeverance with 


which he had oppoſed him in the late parliaments; he had even denied the 


king's power of remitting the barbarous part of the ſentence pronounced againſt 
lord Stafford. Charles now mitigated his doom into ſimple decapitation, ſay- 
ing, My lord Ruſſel ſhall find I am poſſeſſed of that prerogative which he 
«© thought fit to deny me in the caſe of lord Stafford.” Lord Cavendiſh, the 
intimate friend of Ruſſel, offered to effect his eſcape, by exchanging apparel 


with him, and remaining a priſoner in his room; the duke of Monmouth ſent 


a meſſage to him, importing that he would ſurrender himſelf, if he thought 
that ſtep would contribute to his ſafety. Lord Ruſſel generouſly. rejected both 
theſe expedients, and reſigned himſelf to his fate with admirable fortitude. - His 
lady, that he might not be ſhocked in his laſt moments, ſummoned up the 
reſolution of a heroine, and parted from him without ſhedding a tear. Now. 
* (cried he) the bitterneſs of death is paſt; and afterwards behaved with 
ſurpriling ſerenity of temper, exhibiting ſome extraordinary marks of good 
humour. On the day that preceded his death his noſe beginning to bleed, he 
ſaid to Dr. Burnet, who attended him, I ſhall not now let blood to divert 
this diſtemper ; that will be done to-morrow.” Immediately. before he 
was conveyed to the ſcaffold he wound up his watch, ſaying, with a ſmile, 
„Now I have done with time, and muſt henceforth think ſolely of eternity.“ 
The ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's-inn-fields, that the triumph of the court 
might appear the more conſpicuous in his being conveyed through the whole 
city of London. Even the populace wept as he paſſed along in the coach with 
Tillotſon and Burnet. On the ſcaffold he preſented a paper to the ſheriffs, 
expreſling his zeal againſt popery, proteſting his own innocence with regard 
to any deſign againſt the king's life. He prayed God would preſerve his 
majeſty, and the proteſtant religion; and, without the leaſt change of. coun- 


tenance, calmly ſubmitted to the ſtroke of the executioner. 


$ LVII. The trial of Ruſſel was followed by that of Algernoon Sidney, 
brother to the earl of Leiceſter, a bold commonwealth's man, in whom the 
ſpirit of the antient republics ſurvived. He had been deeply concerned in the 
war againſt the king's father, though he vigorouſly oppoſed the uſurpation of 
Cromwell. He afterwards uſed all his endeavours to prevent the uſurpation, 


and choſe to live in voluntary exile, until his private affairs required his preſence 


in England; then he ſolicited and obtained the king's pardon. Notwithſtand- 
ing this indulgence, he joined the popular party, and entered eagerly into all 
their ſchemes againſt the government, in hope of ſeeing at laſt a perfect repu- 
blic eſtabliſned. Lord Howard was the ſole witneſs that appeared againſt 
him: but the proſecutors produced ſome Diſcourſes upon Government, found 

among his papers; and affirmed that theſe were equivalent to another evidence. 

They were written in defence of liberty, maintaining the original contract upon 
which government was raiſed, and from which all power was derived; the law- 


fulneſs of reſiſtance, in caſe of tyranny and oppreſſion; and the maxim of pre- 


ſerring a republic to the government of a ſingle perſon. There was nothing 
| 5 5 treaſonable 
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treaſonable in theſe doctrines. The papers appeared to have been long written. 
They could neither prove them to be in his hand-writing, nor that he had ever 
communicated them to any perſon upon earth: and he obſerved, in his own de- 
fence, that in a charge of treaſon, the law abſolutely required two living wit- 
neſſes. All theſe arguments were urged without effect. A jury had been 
packed for his trial, and the charge was given againſt him with great virulence, 
by the inhuman Jeffries, now chief: juſtice. He was convicted of courſe, and 
in a few days executed, He complained of the iniquity of his ſentence, by 
which he loſt his life; but, far from denying his connections with Ruſſel, and 
the other conſpirators, he gloried in his ſufterings for the good old cauſe, in 
which, from his early youth, he had been inliſted.  - | 


S LIX. Howard being the ſole evidence againſt Hambden, this laſt was 
indicted for a miſdemeanour only, and caſt in a fine of forty thouſand pounds. 


Holloway, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the conſpirators, had fled to the Weſt 
Indies, from whence he was now brought back to England. He ſubmitted to 
the king's mercy, and was executed. Sir Thomas Armſtrong had been out- 
lawed for the conſpiracy, and fled to Holland, where'he was betrayed into the 
hands of Chudleigh the Engliſh miniſter, who ſent him over to England. He 
demanded a fair trial, to which he was intitled by the ſtatute, as the time pre- 
ſcribed for his ſurrendering himſelf was not yet elapſed. Jeffries ho wr} po 
was not intitled to the benefit of the ſtatute, becauſe he had not ſurrendered 
voluntarily: he inſulted him from the bench, and condemned him to die the 
death of a traitor, which he underwent with great reſolution. No incident that 
diſtinguiſhed this period was more remarkable than the death of the earl of 
Eflex, priſoner in the Tower, who, on the morning of Ruſſel's execution, was 
found murdered in his apartment, his throat being cut from ear to ear. Though 
the coroner's inqueſt brought in their verdict ſelf- murder, and the earl had been 
known ſubject to fits of melancholy, ſome circumſtances ſeemed to counte- 
nance a ſuſpicion of his having fallen by another hand; and that ſuſpicion did 
not even reſpect the king and his brother, who happened that morning to be in 
the Tower, which for many years before they had not viſited. This, however, 
is a circumſtance which might naturally be interpreted in their favour; for, 
had they really been concerned in ſuch an atrocious crime, they would have 
hardly appeared upon the ſcene; a ſtep which could not fail to arrouſe the ſu- 
ſpicion of the public.. Two children declared, that they ſaw a hand throw a 
bloody razor from the caſement. Lady Eſſex made a very minute inquiry 
into every circumſtance relating to this tragedy, and communicated all the par- 
ticulars to Dr. Burnet, who ſays there was not the leaſt foundation for a pro- 
ſecution. He informs us alſo, that the earl was not only ſubject to gloomy fits 
of the ſpleen, but a profeſſed advocate for ſuicide. | | 

SLX. The duke of Monmouth had engaged in a correſpondence with the 
carl of Argyle, by whoſe means he hoped to be joined, or at leaſt favoured by 
the covenanters in Scotland, who were indeed fo cruelly oppreſſed by the go- 
vernment, that any riſque was preferable to the miſery they endured. Some of 
their leaders came to London, on pretence of treating with the proprietors of 
Carolina, and were conſulted by Lord Ruſſel, and the other noblemen con- 
cerned in the Rye-houſe plot. Argyle, who then reſided in Holland, under- 


took to ſupply the covenanters with arms, if the duke of Monmouth would re- 
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mit eight thouſand pounds for that purpoſe; and the agents from Scotland 
promiſed to bring their conſtituents into the field. Bailie of Jerviſwood, a man 


of talents and integrity, managed this tranſaction; and he was apprehended 


among the perſons concerned in the conſpiracy. Being ſent priſoner to Edin - 


burgh, he ſuffered very rigorous treatment during a long confinement; and, as 


the miniſtry could find no evidence againſt him, they inſiſted upon his purging 
himſelf by oath, of all ſuſpicion of having been concerned in the Rye-houfe 
plot, otherwiſe they would hold him guilty. He objected againſt this impoſi- 


tion, as an act of the moſt inhuman tyranny; he proteſted his innocence and 


abhorrence of all deſigns againſt the life of his majeſty: but, he refuſed to an- 
ſwer upon oath all the queſtions they might propoſe. He was therefore fined in 
fix thouſand pounds ; and detained in prifon, to the manifeſt danger of his life. 
The duke of York was not ſatisfied with this puniſhment. He directed the 
miniſtry to ſearch for evidence againſt Bailie ; and they employed the moſt un- 
juſt and ſcandalous means to gratify his revenge: at length the earl of Tarras, 


who had likewiſe been impriſoned on account of the conſpiracy, and Murray of 


Philiphaugh, were induced by threats to ſwear that Bailie had tampered with 
them to riſe in rebellion; and this unhappy gentleman was convicted of ' trea- 
fon. He was already reduced to the brink of the grave, by hard ufage and di- 
ſtemper; and the judges were ſo much afraid that death would diſappoint the 
duke's expectation, that they ordered him to be executed immediately after con- 
demnation. He to the laſt denied all knowledge of any defign againſt the king's 
life, or that of the duke, looked upon death as a deliverance, and died like an 
old Roman. | 9 | 0 

$ LXT. The ſeverities exerciſed in the latter parts of this reign were gene 
rally aſcribed to the influence of the duke, into whoſe hands the king, from 
indolence, had reſigned the adminiſtration. The detection of this conſpiracy 
furniſhed him with the means, not only to cruſh the oppoſition, but alſo to 
wreak his vengeance upon his own particular 'enemies, under the colour of ju- 
ſtice. The nation in general conſidered the aſſaſſination- plot with horror, and 
as the people confounded this with the ſcheme for an inſurrection, the whole 
party that oppoſed the crown began to loſe their influence. Charles retrieved 
his popularity, and received the warmeſt addreſſes of congratulation from all 
parts of the kingdom. The univerſity of Oxford teſtified their zeal for his per- 
fon and family, by a ſolemn judgment and decree paſſed in the convocation, 
againft certain republican maxims and opinions, advanced and defended by Bu- 


chanan, Milton, Hobbes, Goodwin, Baxter, and other writers. Theſe they 


declared damnable and impious doctrines, ferving to corrupt the morals and 
the minds of turbulent people, to excite tumults and rebellions, overturn ſtates 
and kingdoms, and encourage regicide and atheiſm. In the miditof theſe pro- 
ſecutions, the princeſs Anne, ſecond daughter to the duke of York, was mar- 
ried to prince George, brother to the king of Denmark ; and the nuptials were 
celebrated in London. As this city had not yet formally acknowledged their 
acquieſcence in the ſentence awarded againſt them, the king ordered the judg- 
ment on the Quo warranto,” to be recorded: then he ſeized the government 
into his own hands, and ſent a commiſſion to William Pritchard, continuing 
him in the office of mayor during his pleaſure, He likewiſe confirmed * = 
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ſneriffs under the ſame reſtriction, but diſmiſſed the recorder, and appointed an- 


other in his place. | | 
S LXII. The credit and power of the duke of York were now become ter- 
rible even to the miniſtry; and the earl of Hallifax reſolved to balance them 
with another influence. He diſcovered the place of Monmouth's: retreat, and 
prevailed upon him to ſend two ſubmiſſive letters to the king, which wakened 
all the paternal tenderneſs of Charles, who permitted him to appear at court, 
and even endeavoured to mediate a reconciliation between him and the duke of 
York. He prevailed with him to diſcloſe the particulars of the conſpiracy, 
upon promiſe that his teſtimony ſhould never be produced againſt any of his 
friends and adherents. He called an extraordinary council, to tell the mem- 
bers that Monmouth was a ſincere penitent; and had declared his reſolution to 


avoid all ſuch criminal deſigns for the future: a declaration to this purpoſe. 


was inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth finding himſelf diſgraced with all his 
party by this conduct, no ſooner obtained his pardon in form, than he denied 
he had ever made any ſuch confeſſion. His partiſans believed this aſſertion, and 
declared the whole was a fiction of the miniſtry. Charles was ſo provoked by 
Monmouth's duplicity, that he baniſhed him from his preſence, and afterwards 
ordered him to quit the kingdom. He retired to Holland, where he was ho- 
ſpitably received by the prince of Orange, and afterwards correſponded with 
his father, whoſe fondneſs for him' revived ; though he carefully concealed it 
from the knowledge of the duke of York. In the month of September, the 
king ſent a fleet, under the command of the eari of Dartmouth, to demoliſh the 
town and caſtle of Tangier, which he could no longer maintain without a par- 
liamentary ſupply. The mole was entirely deſtroyed, and the garriſon. being 
brought over to England, helped to form a little army, which was kept up 
to over-awe the malcontents of the kingdom. 
$ LXIII. Charles no ſooner found himſelf at liberty to conſult his own in- 
clinations, than he dropped all correſpondence with Spain, and renewed his 
connections with Lewis king of France, againſt whoſe intereſt he had never 
ated without reluctance. Lewis, after the peace of Nimeguen, when other 
powers diſmiſſed their forces, kept a great army on foot, dictated to the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, and ſeemed to think himſelf within reach of univerſal da 
He erected chambers at Metz and Briſac, for enquiring into titles, and reſum- 
ing ſuch territories as had ever belonged to his new conqueſts. Theſe courts 
of juriſdiction ſummoned princes to appear before them, and iſſued decrees oc- 
caſionally, expelling them from their dominions. Lewis took poſſeſſion of the 
free town of Straſburg. He demanded Aloft of the Spaniards and, in conſe- 
nce of their refuſing to cede that place, reduced Luxemburg. He ſent a 


fleet to bombard Genoa, becauſe that ſtate had ſtipulated to build ſome gallies 


for the Spaniards ; and they were fain to deprecate his reſentment by the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſions. Spain was ſo exaſperated at the inſolence of the French 
monarch, that without conſidering her own weakneſs, ſhe declared war againſt 
him; and had the mortification to ſee him over-run all the Spaniſh Nether - 
lands, without oppoſition, The prince of Orange in vain endeavoured to inte- 
reſt Holland and England in the quarrel. The French intereſt prevailed among 
the ſtates-general, and Charles had neither means nor inclination to embark in 


the diſpttte. The emperor of Germany had oppreſſed his Hungarian ſubjects 
in 
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in ſuch a manner, that they were driven to deſpair. The French miniſters fo- 

mented their indignation, and they took arms under count Tekeli. This 

nobleman finding himſelf unable to cope with the whole Imperial power, foli- 

cited the protection of the Turks, who actually invaded Germany, and pene- 

trated as far as Vienna, which they inveſted. The king of France aſſembled an 

army on the frontiers of the empire, in full confidence that Vienna would be 

| taken, and the emperor ruined ; and that the princes of Germany would appeal 
Burnet. to him for protection. The city was already reduced to extremity by the grand 
Rapin. vizir Cara Muſtapha, at the head of one hundred and thirty thouſand men, when 
Ralph. John Sobiefky king of Poland, marching to the relief of the place, compelled 
them to abandon the ſiege; and, on the ſecond day of September, defeated them 


An. Ch. 1684. with great ſlaughter. 


$ LXIV. At this period, Charles reigned as abſolute as any monarch in 
Chriſtendom ; and his government was ſullied with numberleſs inſtances of 
partiality and oppreſſion. Cruelty was not natural to his diſpoſition, and there- 
fore we muſt impute them to the ſanguinary temper of his brother, which he had 
not reſolution enough to reſtrain. - That he diſapproved of his conduct in many 
caſes, is highly probable. He appeared diſſatisfied and unhappy even in the 
midſt of his ſucceſs and triumphs over his enemies. He was even heard to 
ſay, © Brother, I am too old to go again to my travels; you may, if you 
„ pleaſe.” This expreſſion was 88 uſed in anſwer to ſome violent pro- 
poll of the duke. The earl of Danby was now releaſed upon bail, after a 
long impriſonment. Lord Petre, one of the popiſh noblemen, committed on 
the evidence of Dangerfield, had died in the Tower, after having written a letter 
to the king; in which he, on the faith of a dying man, Kale: . his own in- 
nocence. The other four were admitted to bail, although the former judges 
had declared, that it was not in their power to enlarge, upon any ſecurity what- 
ſoever, a peer of the realm, who had been committed by the parliament. The 
duke of York was not fo favourable to his friends, as implacable towards his 
enemies. Dutton Colt, who had been member of the three laſt parliaments, 
was accuſed of having called the duke a Nw of having declared he would 
be hanged at his own gate, rather than ſuffer ſuch a prince to aſcend the throne , 
and of having reviled him with many expreſſions of abuſe. For theſe offences, 
he was ſentenced to pay a fine of one hundred thouſand pounds. The ſame 
fine was awarded againſt Titus Oates, for having ſaid that the duke was a trai- 
tor. Two indictments for perjury were laid againſt him, but theſe were not. 
tried till the next reign; in the mean time he remained in priſon. Since the 
detection of the Rye-houſe plot, two and thirty perſons were condemed in rui- 
nous fines, and ſome of theſe likewiſe ſentenced to the pillory. When Charles 
had obtained poſſeſſion of all the charters that conftituted the corporations in 
England, he publiſhed a declaration, thanking his ſubjects, in the moſt affecti- 
onate terms, for having repoſed ſuch confidence in their ſovereign ; aſſuring 
them he would uſe it with moderation, and convince the moſt extravagant re- 
publicans, that as the crown was the origin of the people's rights, fo it was the 

An. Ch. 1685. ſureft ſupport of their liberties. ed 
$ LXV. He was actually ſuppoſed to have planned a total change in his. 
conduct. Thoſe who undertake to juſtify or excuſe his character, affirm that 


he intended to emancipate himſelf from that intolerable ſlavery in which he was. 


held 
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held by his brother; to ſend the duke of York beyond ſea, or into Scotland, to 
recal Monmouth, and aſſemble a free parliament. If this was the caſe, death 
anticipated the execution of his laudable deſign. He was ſuddenly ſeized with 
an apoplectic fit; after which he languiſhed a few days, and on the fixth of 
February expired, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty- fifth of 
his reign, Notwithſtanding the errors in his conduct, and the blemiſhes in his 
character, he was perſonally beloved by the people, who were overwhelmed 
with grief and aſtoniſhment at his death. This ſorrow: and ſurpriſe, co-ope- 
rating with the terror of his ſucceſſor, and the deteſtation of popery, ingendered 
a ſuſpicion of his having been taken off by poiſon ; but this, upon inquiry, 
appeared without foundation. During his laſt illneſs, he received the 
ſacrament from the hands of a catholic prieſt, and died in that communion, 
Two papers, written with his own hand, in defence of the Romiſh religion, 
were found in his cloſet ; and the duke imprudently ordered them to be pu- 
bliſhed. They ſerved no other purpoſe than that of ſtigmatizing the memory 
of his brother, and confirming the opinion of the public with regard to his own 
bigotry. . 5 

5 LXVI Charles II. was in his perſon tall and ſwarthy, and his countenance 
marked with ſtrong, harſh lineaments. His penetration was keen, his judg- 
ment clear, his underſtanding extenſive, his converſation lively and entertain- 
ing, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit and ridicule. He was eaſy of acceſs, po- 
lite, and affable: had he been limited to a private ſtation, he would have paſſed 
for the moſt agreeable and beſt-natured man of the age in which he lived. His 

ateſt enemies allow him to have been a civil huſband, an obliging lover, 
an affectionate father, and an indulgent maſter : even as a prince, he manifeſted 
an averſion to cruelty and injuſtice, Yet theſe good qualities were more than 
over-balanced by his weakneſs and defects. He was a ſcoffer at religion, and 
a libertine in his morals : careleſs, indolent, profuſe, abandoned to effeminate 
pleaſure, incapable of any noble enterprize, a ſtranger to manly friendſhip and 
gratitude ; deaf to the voice of honour, blind to the allurements of glory, and 
in a word, wholly deſtitute of every active virtue. Being himſelf unprincipled, 
he believed mankind were falſe, perfidious and intereſted ; and therefore he prac- 
tiſed diſſimulation for his own convenience. He was ſtrongly attached to the 
French manners, government, and monarch : he was diſſatisfied with his own li- 
mited prerogative. The majority of his own ſubjects, he deſpiſed or hated, as hy- 
pocrites, fanatics, and republicans, who had perſecuted his father and himſelf, and 
ſought the deſtruction of the monarchy. In theſe ſentiments, he could not be 
ſuppoſed to purſue the intereſt of the nation; on the contrary, he ſeemed to 
think that his own ſafety was incompatible with the honour and advantage of 
his people. Had he been an abſolute prince, the ſubjects would have bor 
themſelves quiet and happy under a mild adminiſtration ; but, harraſſed as he 
was, by a powerſul oppoſition, and perplexed with perpetual indigence, he 
thought himſelf obliged, for his own eaſe and ſecurity, to proſecute meaſures 
which rendered his reign a misfortune to the kingdom; and intailed upon him 
the contempt of all the other powers in Europe. Yet that misfortune did not Burnet. 
immediately affect the nation in its commercial concerns. Trade and manufac- Wellwood. 
ture flouriſned more in this reign, than at any other æra of the Engliſh monar- 2 
| | chy. ; 
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+ er e by ke ane but left 
a numerous progeny of natural children, by diffe- 
rent concubines ; the dukes of Monmouth, Cleve- 
land, Grafton, Richmond, and St. Alban's, be- 
ſides the undiſting uiſhed fruit of occaſional com- 
merce with a great variety of women. 

In the reign of Charles II. the arts and ſci- 
ences were — with good ſucceſs, thoꝰ they 
were very little encouraged by the ſovereign ; yet 
he had himſelf made ſome —— in 2 
nics and chemiſtry, and was a good judge of ge- 
nius. The moſt eminent men of the royal ſocicty, 
at its firſt inſtitution, were the lord Brouncker, Sir 
Robert Marray, Dr. Wilkins bp. of Cheſter, Mr. 
Robert Boyle, who had made great progreſs in na- 
tural phaloſaphy, and Dr. Ward afterwards biſhop 
of Exeter, a profound mathematician. This period 
likewiſe produced the immortal Newton, whoſe 
diſcoveries in nature will reflect eternal luſtre on 
the nation that gave him birth; the learned Stil- 
lingflect, the elegant, the rational Tillotſon, be- 


iides many other excellent divines, ſuch as Ten- 


niſon, Patrick, Loyd, and Burnet, who diſtin- 


chy. Induſtry was crowned with ſucceſs, and the people in general lived in eaſe 
and affluence +. | 


The practice of medicine was 7 

by the judicious Sydenham. witty 

lift Butler contributed more than any other per- 
fon, by his poem of Hudibras, to bring fanati- 
ciſm into contempt. The king admired this pro- 
duction, yet left the author to die in obſcurity. 
Dryden ſhone unrivalled in poetry ; but was viti- 
ous and incorrect from the depravity of the public 
taſte, and the hurry in which he was obliged to 
write for ſubſiſtence. Otway's a are cele- 
brated above all others, for warmth and pathetic 
tenderneſs. He lived utterly neglected, and died 
of hunger. Even the courtiers of this reign were 
inſpired with literary ambition. The duke of 
Buckingham acquired ſome reputation by writi | 
the Rehearſal, to ridicule the falſe taſte and — ; 
dities of the dramatic writers. Rocheſter rendered 


himſelf famous for poignancy of ſatire and impu- 


rity. Wycherly diſplayed the genius of true co- 
medy, though rude and licentious. The earls of 
Dork, Roſcommon, and Mulgrave, wrote with 
eaſe, ſpirit, and negligence. Hallifax poſſeſſed re- 
fined talents; the writings of Sir William Temple 


are entertaining and inſtructive. 
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Endeavour to influence the election of members for a new parliament, & XXIII. 
The pope's nuncio makes his public entry into Windſor. & XXIV. James ſounds, 
. the prince F Orange with reſpect to the repeal of penal laws. & XXV. The 
queen's pregnancy. & XXVI. The King's diſguſt to the Dutch. & XXVII. Seven 
biſhops preſent a petition to the king. S XXVIII. T; hey are committed to the 
Tower. & XXIX. Birth of the prince of Wales, & XXX. The biſhops tried 
and acquitted. & XXXI. The army and navy averſe to the kings meaſures. 
CXXXII. Servile adulation of ſome clergymen. & XXXIII. Views of the 
Prince of Orange. & XXXIV. His correſpondence with the malcontents in Eng- 
land. & XXXV. Preparations for his expedition. & XXXVI. James is 
alarmed. & XXXVII. He rejetts the proffered aſſiſtance of the French king. 
S XXXVIII. He ſollicits the advice of the biſhops. & XXXIX. He takes ſome 
eps for the ſatisfaftion of his people. & XL. Proves the birth of bis ſon. 
$XLI. Manifeſto publiſhed by the prince of Orange. XLII. He embarks, 
bat is obliged to put back by fireſs of weather. S$ XLIW. James anſwers the 
prince*'s manifeſto. & XLIV. The prince lands in England. & XLV. Is joined 
4 by many perſons of diſtinction. & XLVI. The king goes to his army at Salisbury. 
XLII. Returns to London. S XLVIII. Is abandoned by his own daughter. 
$ XLIX. He ſends deputies to the prince of Orange. & L. Conditions impoſed 
by the prince. & LI. The queen retires to France. & LII. The king diſappears. 
$ LIII. A panic in London. & LIV. The king returns to Whitehall. SLV. 
He retires to Rocheſter, by permiſſion of the prince. & LVI. He withdraws into 
France. \ EVII. The prince of Orange ime the reins of goverment. H LV III. 
He is invited to take upon him the adminiſtration of affairs in Scotland, & LIX. 
Ii/rites to Tyrconnel in Ireland. & LX. Meeting of the convention. SF LXI. 
The commons vote that king James had abdicated the throne. Q LXII. Di 
pules in the upper houſe. & LXIII. They concur with the vote of the commons. 
S LXIV. Private declaration of the prince of Orange. S LXV. William and 
Mary voted and proclaimed king and queen of England. | | 
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$1. I Mmediately after the deceaſe of Charles, his brother James was proclaimed 

in I.ondon, without the leaſt tumult, or ſhadow of oppoſition, On 
the contrary, the people ſeemed to rejoice! at | his acceſſion. On the firſt 
day of his reign, he aſſembled the council at Whitehall. He diſclaimed arbi- 
trary principles: declared he would maintain the 42 eſtabliſhed by law, 
and defend the liberties of his people, for which he had already expoſed his 
life upon more than one occaſion. His ſpeech was printed and read with uni- 
verſal applauſe. All thoſe who poſſeſſed employments under the late king, 
were continued in their reſpective offices by proclamation: this was another 
popular ſtep in the new monarch. The ſubjects did not ſeem. much diſſatisfied 
even when he went publicly to maſs ; but they began to he alarmed. at a pro- 
clamation which he iflued, for continuing the cuſtoms and exciſe, which had been 
granted to his brother only for life. le ordered Hudleſton to publiſh an ac- 
count of his brother's dying in the Roman catholic faith; and produced the 
two papers which had been found in his cloſet. The funeral of that prince 
was celebrated without any ſolemnity, and at a very little expence. The earl of 
Rocheſter was appointed treaſurer, his brother Clarendon keeper of the privy- 
ſeal; and Hallifax, now a marquis, was created preſident of the council. The 
king received congratulatory addreſſes from all parts of the kingdom, and fome 
of them couched in the moſt ſervile terms of adulation. He and his queen 


were crowned on the twenty-third day of April, when the. populace. ob- 


ſerved that the royal diadem was too large for his. head, and ſhook from ſide 
to fide; a circumſtance from which they deduced a bad omen. 3 | 
FU. On the day of the coronation, the parliament of Scotland was aſſembled by 
the duke of Queenſberry, who repreſented the king's perſon as commiſſioner. 
That nobleman, though a faithful adherent to the royal family, aſſured the king 
that he could not ſerve him in any thing that ſhould contradict the laws of his 
country. James, in his letter to. the Scottiſh, parliament, inveighed againſt 


the fanatics, whom he termed murderers and aflaſſins; and defired the ſtates 


would take proper meaſures to ſecure the kingdom. againſt their machinations. 
The commiſſioner told them, his majeſty was reſolved to maintain and protect 
the eſtabliſhed” church, and the liberties of his ſubjects; and exhorted them to 
exterminate the fanatics. The earl of Perth, chancellor of that kingdom, 
extolled the king's virtues, and afterwards embraced the catholic religion; by 
which ſtep he ingratiated himſelf ſo much with James, that he was able to ſup- 
plant the duke of Queenſberry. The parliament preſented an abject addreſs to 
the king on his acceſſion : they confirmed the act of the preceding reign for 
maintaining the eſtabliſhed religion: they annexed the exciſe to the crown: 
they enacted a ſtatute, decreeing the penalties of treaſon and confiſcation of 
goods, not only againſt thoſe who ſhould be preſent at conventicles, but even 
againſt ſuch as ſhould know and yet forbear giving teſtimony againſt traitors 
and nonconformiſts; and, in a vote which they called an offer of duty, they 
profeſſed their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions derogatory to the king's 
ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power. | | 

$ III. Before the meeting of the Engliſh parliament, which had been convo- 
ked for the 2 day of May, Oates was tried in the court of king's 
bench, upon two indictments of perjury ; and convicted upon the evidence of 


above ſixty reputable witneſſes, nine of whom were proteſtants. He was ſen- 
tenced to pay a fine of two thouſand marks; to be ſcourged through the ſtreets 
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by the hangman twice in three days; to ſtand in the pillory at different parts of 
London and Weſtminſter ; to undergo this infamy once every year, and. be 
impriſoned for life. Jeffries inſulted him from the bench, and the executioner 
8e office with great ſeverity. He bore. his fate with ſurpriſing re- 
0 
and ſupported by a numerous party, who looked upon him as a martyr to the 
proteſtant religion; and, in the ſubſequent reign, he obtained his liberty, with 
a penſion of four hundred pounds. Dangerfield, being alſo convicted of per- 
jury, was ſentenced to be ſcourged, and to pay a fine of five thouſand pounds. 
After having undergone this corporal puniſhment, one Francis, a ſtudent in 
the law, reyiled him with ſome acrimonious expreſſions z to which he replied 
with ſuch: virulence, as provoked the aggreſſor to puſh a ſmall cane into his 
eye. Dangerfield died in two hours; and Francis, being convicted of the 
urder, was executed; notwithſtanding the moſt earneſt ſolicitations of ſome 


perſons of great intereſt. | 
$ IV. The parliament having met and choſen their ſpeaker, the king, in his 
h to both houſes, repeated the promiſes he had made to his council, touching 
the maintenance of the Engliſh church, and the liberties of the people. He 


demanded a ſupply for the ſupport of the fleet and the occaſions of the crown, - 


aſſuring them that the more liberal they ſhouid be, he would always be the 
better Sifpoſed to. meet them often. He gave them to underſtand, that the 
earl of Argyle had landed in Scotland, with a view to excite a rebellion, for 
which purpoſe he had brought arms and officers from Holland, and publiſhed 
two manifeſtos, accuſing the king of tyranny and uſurpation. The parliament 
were charmed with the king's ſpeech; and that ſame day preſented an addreſs of 
thanks, in anſwer to which, he aſſured them they would find him a man of his 
word. The commons immediately voted, that all the revenues enjoyed by the 
late king ſhould, be granted to his majeſty for the term of his life; and the upper 
houſe diſcharged the earl of Danby and the popiſh lords from their bail. They 
brought in a bill for reverſing the attainder of lord Stafford, on the ſuppoſition. 
of his having been falſely accuſed; and it paſſed by a majority, though not 
without great oppoſition, and a proteſtation of thoſe lords by whom it was op- 


ed. The commons, however, rejected the bill; for how complaiſant ſoever 
they might be to the king, they had no intention to encourage the Roman 


catholic party. Not but that the art of corruption had- been exerciſed in a 
ſhameful manner, to procure ſuch a parliament as would enter into all the king's 
meaſures. The boroughs of England, by the ſeizure of their charters, were 
left intirely at the mercy of the court, and the -corporation-men obliged. to 
chooſe ſuch members as were agreeable to the adminiſtration. The two houſes 
voted, that they would aſſiſt the king with their whole power againſt the earl 
of Argyle and. all other traitors. The committee for the affairs of religion pre- 
pared a vote for aſſiſting the king in defending the eſtabliſhed church; and 
another, that his majeſty ſhould be deſired, in an addreſs, to execute the Jaws 

ainſt nonconformilts : but theſe were rejected by the houſe, on the ſuppoſition 


ag | 
that they would be diſpleaſing to the king, who was himſelf a nonconformiſt. 


But they unanimouſly paſſed the following vote, That the houſe repoſed itſelf 
intirely on the king's word and declaration, that he would ſupport and defend 
the Engliſh church as by law eſtabliſhed, which was dearer to them than their 


Uuu 2 lives, 


lation, proteſting his innocence in the moſt ſolemn manner; was cheriſhed 
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ves. The ſame expreſſion was uſed in the ſpeaker's ſpeech to the king, when 
he came to the parliament to paſs the bill for his revenuie. 
- SV. The earl of Argyle, thinking himſelf releaſed from the tyes of allegiance 
by che injuries he had ſuſtained, waited at Amſterdam for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to raiſe an inſurrection of his countrymen againſt James, who was the 
authop of his misfortunes... He knew the preſbyterians of Scotland were reduced 
to deſpair by oppreſſion ;' and he did not doubt but they would join him at his 
firſt appearance. He held many conferences with the duke of Monmouth, 
Who was likewiſe a refugee in Holland, and very well diſpoſed to act againſt 
the king of England; and they formed the ſcheme of a double inſurrection. 
Argyle perſuaded the duke to try his fortune among the whigs in the weſt of 
England, who loved him almoſt to adoration: but they were deſtitute of 
money to forward the undertaking, and Monmouth had received no aſſurances 
of being joined at his landing by any perſon of conſideration. At length, Ar- 
gyle, being ſupplied with a ſum of money by a rich widow in Amſterdam, pur- 
chaſed arms and ammunition for his enterprize, and ſet ſail for Scotland, after 
having extorted the duke's promiſe that he would make a deſcent in England, 
as ſoon as he ſhould hear of Argyle's arrival in the Highlands. This noble- 
man embarked with ſome Scottiſh officers; and, on the fifth day of May being 
off the Orkneys, ſent his ſecretary on ſhore to ſound the inhabitants, by whom 
he was detained priſoner. The earl, diſappointed in this quarter, ſailed round 
to Dunſtaffnage, an old caſtle on his own eſtate, which he converted into a 
place of arms. He was immediately joined by five and twenty hundred of his 
own vaſſals and dependants: then he publiſhed his manifeſtos, and wrote cir- 
cular letters to his friends; but they had been previouſly ſecured by an order 
of council, upon the news of his arrival at the Orkneys. By means of his three 
ſhips, and a great number of ſmall boats, he tranſplanted his men to the ifle of 
Bute, where he remained unactive until he received intelligence that three ſhips 
of war and ſome frigates were ordered to diſtreſs him by ſea, while the duke of 
Gordon, the marquis of Athol, and the earl of Arran, advanced againſt him 
by land, at the head of different bodies of forces. Thence he paſſed over into 
Argyleſhire, from whence he marched towards Dumbarton, after having moved 
his artillery and ammunition into another caſtle, and left a ſmall garriſon for 
its defence. The place was immediately taken, and his veſſels fell into the 
hands of the enemy : this loſs diſcouraged him and his followers to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they now thought of nothing but providing for their own ſafety. 
Finding themſelves hotly purſued from place to place, they diſperſed into ſmall 
bodies, that they might have the better chance tor eſcaping. The earl himſelf, 
after having been wounded, thought proper to quit his horſe, and was taken by 
a peaſant, — up to his nes in water. Being conducted to Edinburgh, 
he began to prepare for death with the moſt chearful reſignation ; and, in 12 
days was beheaded, in conſequence of his former ſentence. Rumbold, owner 
of the Rye-houſe, who had accompanied him in this expedition, together with 
one Aylaffe, nearly allied to the old earl of Clarendon, were brought to trial 
in London, and condemned. Rumbold denied that the perſons in the Rye - 
houſe plot had ever formed a reſolution to aſſaſſinate the king. He laughed at 
the notion of divine hereditary right: believed that allegiance and protection 
were reciprocal. He ſaid he could not think God had made the greater — of 
| | : e mankind 
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mankind with ſaddles on their backs and bridles in their mouths,” and a few | 
with boots and ſpurs to ride them at their pleaſure. Aylaffe was examined by 
the king in perſon, who exhorted him to diſcover, their correſpondents in Eng- 
land, ſaying, Mr. Aylaffe, you know it is in my power to pardon you.“ He 
boldly replied, that although it was in his power, it was not in his nature: and 
the king would not diſprove the truth of the aſſertion; for both were executed. 
$ VI. The duke of Monmouth, according to his promiſe, ſailed from the 
Texel with three veſſels, on the twenty- fourth day of May, and on the eleventh 
day of June landed with about fourſcore followers at Lyme in Dorſetſhire, of 
which he took poſſeſſion without reſiſtance. Here he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
conceived in very bitter terms againſt the king, whom he reproached as author 
of the fire of London, of the popiſn plot, the murder of Godfrey, the aſfaſſi- 
nation of Eſſex, the diſſolution of parliaments, the ſubornation of juries, the 
moſt flagrant acts of tyranny and 3 He taxed him with having poi - 
ſoned his brother; declared he himſelf was come to redreſs the grievances of 
the nation; that his mother had been the lawful wife of Charles; and he in- 
vited the people to join him in his laudable undertaking. The parliament was An. Ch. 1685. 
no ſooner informed of Monmouth's landing, than they preſented an addreſs to 
the king, aſſuring him of their zeal and aſſiſtance in quelling this rebellion. 
They beſought him to publiſh a proclamation, offering a reward of five thou- 
ſand pounds to any perſon who ſhould take the duke dead or alive; and they 
brought in a bill of attainder againſt him; which, in two days, paſſed through 
both houſes. They likewiſe voted a grant to the king of four hundred thouſand 
pounds for his preſent occaſions: then the parliament was adjourned: ' The 
country people flocked to the ſtandard of Monmouth fo faſt, that in two or 
three days his army was augmented to two thouſand men; but he was not 
Joined by any perſon of conſequence. Receiving intimation that the duke of 
Albemarle advanced with a ſtrong body of militia to block him up in Lyme, 
he marched to Axminſter; and Albemarle retreated with precipitation. Ar 
Taunton the duke of Monmouth was received amidſt the loud acclamations 
of the people: his army being conſiderably increaſed, he aſſumed the title of 
King, and was proclaimed with great ſolemnity. He then iſſued à procla 
mation, ſetting a price upon the head of the duke of York ; a ſecond, declaring 
the preſent parliament a ſeditious aſſembly; and the third, denouncing Albe- 
marle a traytor. On the twenty-firſt day of June he marched to Bridgwater, 
where he was likewiſe well received, and from thence advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Briſtol, the inhabitants of which were well affected to his perſon 
and defign ; but they were kept in awe by their governor, the duke of Beaufort. 
Monmouth, underſtanding that the king's troops were on the march to give 
him battle, reſolved to retire to Bridgewater. He was refuſed admittance into 
Bath; but he entered Froome without oppoſition. The king was not a little 
perplexed and alarmed at his progreſs. The regular troops being diſperſed 
through different parts of the kingdom, he ordered the militia of the weſtern 
counties to be raiſed : he recalled fix regiments of Engliſh and Scots that were 
in the ſervice of the ſtates- general. The prince of Orange offered to come over 
and aſſiſt him in perſon; but this offer he declined. Having aſſembled about 
three thouſand foot and dragoons, he beſtowed the command of this little army 
upon the earl of Feverſham, nephew to the famous marechal de Turenne; _ | 
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this nobleman. took poſt at /Sedgemore; a village in the neighbourhood of 


Bridgewater, while the militia of that country was aſſembled by the dukes of 
Peavfart, Somerſer, Albemarle, and the earl of Pembroke, . -, .. --»- -+1 
$ VII. Monmouth, who had returned to Bridgewater, finding himſelf in 
danger of being ſurrounded by the enemy, whoſe number every day increaſed; 
reſolved to attack the earl of Feverſham at Sedgemore. On the fifth of July, 
he began his march about eleven at night in profound ſilence; but, falling in 
with {ECL regiment, which, happened to be in an advanced poſt, t 
alarmed the royaliſts, who were ſoon provided for his reception. The action 
began at day- break; and lord Grey, who commanded Monmouth's horſe, was 
roũted at the firſt onſet. The duke, at the head of the infantry, maintained 
his ground with great gallantry, until he was charged in flank by the victorious 
borks of the enemy, and his men would no longer ſtand to their arms. About 
three hundred were killed in the engagement, and a thouſand in the purſuit, 
He retired with about fifty horſe; but theſe ſoon diſperſed, and he rode towards 
Dorſetſhire until his horſe could carry him no farther- Then he alighted, and 
exchanging apparel with a ſhepherd, fled on foot, attended by a German 
count, who had accompanied him from Holland. Being quite exhauſted. with 
hunger and fatigue, they lay down in a field, and covered themſelves with 
ſtraw. The ſhepherd being found in his cloaths, was brought to lord Lumley, 
who, from his information and the ſagacity of ſome hounds, detected the duke 
in this forlorn ſituation, with raw peaſe in his pocket, which he had gathered 
in the fields to ſuſtain life. His ſpirit had quite forſaken him; and he mani- 
feſted the meaneſt dejection. He wrote a piteous letter to the king, imploring 
bis compaſſion; and another to the queen dowager, craving her mediation. 
She interceded for him, and obtained the king's promiſe to give him an audi- 
ence. At this interview the duke fell upon his knees, and begged his life in 
the moſt abject terms. James aſked him ſeveral queſtions; deſired him to ſign 
a paper, declaring the late king had aſſured him that he had never been mar- 
ried nor contracted to the duke's mother. When he had made this acknow- 
ledgment, the king told him his crime was of ſuch a nature, that it could not 
be pardoned ; and, that he had nothing to do but prepare himſelf for another 
world. The queen, who was preſent, is ſaid to have inſulted him in the moſt 
outrageous manner. The duke, perceiving he had nothing to hope from the 
clemency of his uncle, recollected his ſpirits, roſe, and retired with an air f 
diſdain; nevertheleſs, he renewed his intreaties for life, and even begged a re- 
ſpite for a few days; which was denied. All hope being vaniſhed, he com- 
poſed himſelf for death, which he encountered with indifference. On the 
ſcaffold he profeſſed his ſorrow for the blood which had been ſhed; and de 
clared he had ever meaned well to the nation. He touched the ax, and ſaid, 
it was not ſharp enough. He gave the executioner half of what he intended far 
his reward, telling him his ſervant would give the reſt, provided he ſnould 
perform his part with dexterity, and not behave ſo butcherly as he had done 
at the death of lord Ruſſel, The man was ſeized with an univerſal trepida- 
tion. When the duke laid down his head and made the ſignal, he ſtruck three 
times ineffectually, and then threw down the ax; but, the ſheriff compelled 
him to reſume the work, which with three other ſtrokes he finiſhed. The head 
and body were buried immediately in the chapel of the Tower. Such was the 
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lamentable fate of James duke of Monmouth, the darling of the Engliſh people. 
He was brave, ſoft, and gentle, fincere, and good-natured, open to 5875 
and addicted to pleaſure. Lord Grey was alſo taken; but he compounded 
for his life, by paying large ſums of money, and diſcoyering all the connections 
of Monnotttn ... | | | $11 
S VIII. The king, however, was not ſatisfied with the vengeance he had 
taken. His officers acted with the moſt ſavage inhumaniry towards the priſon - 
ers that were taken at Sedgemore. Feverſham ordered above twenty to be 
hanged immediately after the action. Nineteen were put to death in the fame 
manner at'Bridgewater, by colonel Kirke, a brutal ſoldier who had ſerved at 
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Tangier. He continued to execute others occaſionally, for his diverfion, with 


ſuch circumſtances of wanton barbarity as are ſhocking to human nature. He 
_ ravaged the whole country, without making the leaft diſtinction between friend 
or foe. He allowed his foldiers to hve upon free-quarter, and his own regi- 


ment, which was the moſt outrageous, he diſtinguiſhed by the name of Kirke's 


lambs ; an appellation ſtill remembered with horror in that part of the country. 
The inhumanity of this ruffian was properly ſeconded by the furious Jeffries, 
who was ſent on the weftern circuit, as another miniſter of the king's vengeance. 


His natural brutality-and thirſt of blood were inflamed with continual intoxi- 


cation. He told the priſoners, that if they would fave him the trouble of try- 


ing them, they might expect ſome favour; otherwiſe, he would execute the 


jaw upon them with the utmoſt ſeverity. Many poor wretches were thus de- 
coyed into confeſſion ; but, they found no mercy. He threatened juries, in- 
timidated witneſſes, rejected all interceffion, and ſeemed to take pleaſure in the 
work of death. At Dorcheſter, he ordered nine and twenty perſons to be exe- 
cuted immediately after conviction. In this town two hundred and ninety-two 
received ſentence of death. He proſecuted the ſame work of. carnage at 


Exeter and Taunton. Two hundred and fifty perſons were in this circuit ſa- 


crificed, under colour of juſtice. | | | 

SIX. Lady Lifle, widow of one of the regicides, tho' herſelf a Ioyalift, Was 
apprehended, in extreme old age, for having ſheltered in her houſe two fugi- 
tives from the battle of Sedgemore. She proved that ſhe had ordered her ſervant 


to carry an information againſt them to the next juſtice of the peace, as ſoon as 


ſhe knew in what enterprize they had been engaged. Twice the jury declared her 
not guilty. Jeffries ſent them back with dreadful menaces ; and at laſt they 
were intimidated into a verdict, by which ſhe loft her life. In vain was interceſ- 
ſion made for this aged matron. The king lent a deaf ear to all that could be 
faid in her behalf; and ſhe ſuffered an ignominious death. One of the rebels 
having eſcaped to London, took refuge in the houſe of Mrs. Gaunt an ana- 


baptiſt, whoſe life was one continued exerciſe of benevolence. She concealed. 


and maintained this fugitive, who was ſuch an abandoned villain, that he in- 


formed againſt his protectreſs, for the reward and indemnity offered in a pro- 


clamation to thoſe who ſhould diſcover delinquents. He was pardoned and 
recompenced for his traachery ; and ſhe was burned alive for her beneficence. 
Thofe people in the Weſt who 577 death, were ruined by fines, ſcourged, 
baniſhed, and impriſoned. Corniſh the ſheriff, who had been fo active againſt 
the court, being accuſed of treaſon by Goodenough and Rumſey, __ — 

er. | ecuted 
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ſeeuted ſo eagerly, that in the ſpace of one week, he was tried, condemned, and 
executed. After his death the pexjury of the —— eared ſo flagrant, 
that the king himſelf expreſſed ſome regret; granted the eſtate to his family, 
and condemned the witneſſes to. perpetual impriſonment. . A ſurgeon of the 


name of Batteman, who had attended Oates with care and humanity, and 


cured. him of the ſtripes he had received at the hands of juſtice, was accuſed 
of having utttered ſeditious diſcourſe - againſt the government, and committed. 
to priſon, where he loſt the uſe. of his reaſon: nevertheleſs, he was brought to 
trial, condemned, and executed. e ere e pd 
4 X.. Nothing could be more flouriſhing than the king's preſent, ſituation... 
He had quelled two dangerous rebellions; trampled faction under foot; and ob- 
tained a parliament that complied with all his deſires. . He ſaw a ſtanding army. 
at his beck; heard the doctrines of paſſive obedience and nonreſiſtance ecchoed 


from every corner, as articles of the Engliſh creed; and found himſelf courted, 


by foreign ſtates, as a prince who had it in his power to regulate the intereſts 
of Europe. But, he had nothing ſo much at heart as the converſion of his 

ople to the catholic religion. His own, zeal was in this particular reinforced 
by that of the queen, who was a bigotted Italian, and continually whetted by. 
the importunities and exhortations of ſome hot-brained jeſuits, who. had ac- 
quired the moſt abſolute influence and tyranny over his conſcience. His brother, 
even in his laſt agonies, diſſuaded him from endeavouring to reſtore the catholic 
religion in England, becauſe he thought it was a ſcheme extremely hazardous, 
and even impracticable. Don Pedro, Ronquillo the Spaniſh ambaſſador, in his, 
firſt audience obſerved to him, that he ſaw a great number of prieſts about his 
majeſty's perſon; he therefore took the liberty to caution him againſt their im- 
portunities, leſt he ſhould repent, of having liſtened to them, when it would, 
be too late. The king took amiſs the freedom of his advice; and aſked, with 
an air of diſcontent, it the king of Spain conſulted with prieſts... Les, (re- 


<« plied Ronquillo) and for that reaſon our affairs are ſo unproſperous? Pope 


Innocent XI. in a brief to James on his acceſſion, after having commended his 
zcal for the catholic religion, expreſſed his apprehenſion that it might carry him 
too far; and, inſtead of contributing to the advancement of his own, affai 
and the intereſt of religion, be of extreme prejudice to both. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe cautions, he reſolved to proceed with his enterprize; as a previo 
ſtep to which he thought it would be neceſſary to render himſelf abſolute, — 
then he ſhould be able to employ the moſt effectual means of converting his 
ſubjects. | 6k 3 1 
{XI . The duke of Ormond, who had deſerved better of the royal family than 
any ſubject in the king's dominions, and was in all reſpects a nobleman of un- 
blemiſhed honour, had for ſome time governed Ireland as lord-lieutenant. 
Being a conſcientious proteſtant, he was now. recalled. . The king appointed a 
new privy- council for that kingdom, and many members were catholics ; theſe 
daily increaſed, until they became the majority. The proteſtants were now ſcan- 
dalouſly oppreſſed, on pretence of their favouring Monmouth's rebellion ; and 
at length, the militia was wholly diſarmed. Colonel Talbot, a furious papiſt, 
was impowered to model che army; and he diſmiſſed: the greater part of the 


proteſtant officers, filling their places with thoſe of his own religion. After 


having 
3 5 
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having performed this ſignal ſervice, he came over to England, where he was 
created earl of Tyrconnel, and -lieutenant-general of the Triſh army, while the 
carl of Clarendon was appointed lord- lieutenant of the kingdom. ; 
XII. The king's next ſtep was to augment his ſtanding army from ſeven 
thouſand to fifteen thouſand men. When the parliament met on the ninth day 
of November, he told them he had found by experience a militia altogether 
uſeleſs, and ſuch a ſtanding force abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the peace of 
the kingdom. He therefore demanded a proportionable ſupply for their main- 
tenance. With reſpect to the catholic officers whom he had employed, he ſaid, 
they were men of approved fidelity; and that, after having enjoyed the benefit 
of their ſervices, in times of danger and difficulty, he would not expoſe them 
to misfortune, nor himſelf to the neceſſity of being without them, in caſe of an- 
other rebellion. He concluded with a declaration, that he would riſque his life 
for the true intereſt of the kingdom ; and therefore he hoped, there would be 
no interruption of the harmony ſubſiſting between him and his parliament. 
The two houſes, 8 their exceſſive loyalty, began to be alarmed 
at the king's large ſtrides towards popery and arbitrary power. In the houſe 
of lords, the motion for an addreſs of thanks to the king for his ſpeech met 
with great oppoſition; and though it paſſed by a ſmall majority, the houſe 
reſolved to take the ſpeech into ſurther conſideraticn. When it was read in the 
Fhouſe of commons, a profound ſilence enſued. This was interrupted by the 
earl of Middleton ſecretary of ſtate, who moved for an addreſs of thanks to 


his majeſty. After a ſecond pauſe, lord Caſtleton oppoſed the motion; and 


the conſideration of it was referred till the twelfth day of November, Then 
they debated with great freedom upon the conſequences of a ſtanding army, 
and the demand of a further ſupply, after ſo much had been given. But, the 
intereſt of the court predominated, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds were 
voted for the maintenance of the forces. Their complaiſance, however, gave 
way to their fears, when they conſidered that article of the ſpeech in which the 
King trankly told them, he had diſpenſed with the -laws in favour of popiſh 
_ officers. In this addreſs, they thanked him for having quelled the rebellions ; 
but, they repreſented that the teſt- act rendered popiſh recuſants incapable of 
exerciſing any employment under the government. That as his majeſty had 
mentioned the ſervices of the Roman catholic officers, they would prepare a bill 
for exempting them from the penalties they had incurred; but, as by continu- 
ing them in their employments, he aſſumed the power of diſpenſing with the 
laws; a power of the utmoſt conſequence with reſpect to the liberties of the 
people, and the ſecurity of religion; they humbly beſought his majeſty to give 
orders for quieting intirely the fears of his faithful ſubjects. To this addreſs 
the king replied, That he did not expect ſuch a remonſtance from the commons, 
after he had demonſtrated the advantages that would ariſe from a perfect union 
between him and his parliament ; but, he declared that in whatever ſhape they 
might abuſe the confidence which he had repoſed in them, he ſhould {till pun- 
ctually perform the promiſes he had made. This anſwer ſtruck them with ſuch 
a panic, that not a word was ſpoken for ſome time after they returned. to 
their houſe. At length Cook member for Derby roſe up, ſaying, * 1 ho 
* we are all true-born Engliſhmen ; and that a few hard words are incapable 
Vor. III. . <—M | « of 
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of deterring. us from doing our duty. The majority were ſo intimidated 


that they ſent him to the Tower for this honeſt expreſſion. They began to 


deliberate on ways and means for railing the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 


Which they had granted; and, in order to appeaſe the King, they reſolved to 


bring in a bill, impowering him to name a certain number of catholic officers to 


ſerve in the army. But as he could not obtain the extent of his wiſhes, he in a 


few days prorogued the parliament : the prorogation was continued from time. 
to time, and at length it was totally diſſolved. Ferns | | 


S XIII. The earl of Stamford and lord Delamere had been committed to the 


Tower in July, upon a general accuſation of treaſon, and debarred all inter- 
courſe with their friends, by word or writing. They found means, however, 


to petition the houſe of lords, which deſired the king would be pleaſed to de- 


clare the cauſe of their impriſonment. He told them thoſe two lords were 


accuſed of treaſon ; and that he had given orders for trying lord Delamere in 


Burnet. 
Rapin. 
Ralph, 


Cheſhire, where the crime was ſaid to have been committed. As he did not ſig- 
nify his intention with regard to the earl of Stamford, the lords ordered that 
nobleman to be tried by his peers, with the conſent of his majeſty. Delamere 
was likewiſe tried in the ſame manner, contrary to the king's firſt reſolution, 
The lords Howard and Grey, with another infamous informer, were produced 
in evidence againſt him. The two firſt ſaid little or nothing to his prejudice : 
the laſt ſwore he correſponded with the duke of Monmouth; but no regard was 
payed to his depoſition, and the priſoner was acquitted. The earl of Stamford 


they admitted to bail, and he afterwards availed himſelf of a de pardon, 


which the king granted by proclamation, in the courſe of the ſucceeding year. 


By this time the earl of Arlington was dead, and his place of chamberlain be- 
| ſtowed upon the earl of Mulgrave, who acquired a great ſhare of the king's 


An. Ch. 1686, 


favour, Sunderland was appointed ſecretrary of ſtate, and became, in effect, 
prime-miniſter. 2 7 N 
XIV. Popery now appeared more dreadful to England than even the proſ- 
pect of ſlavery and temporal oppreſſion ;. and what aggravated the terrors of 
the catholic communion, and the animoſity againſt princes who profeſſed that 
religion, was a late meaſure of Lewis XIV. diametrically oppoſite to good faith, 
humanity, and the intereſt of his kingdom. He revoked the edict of Nantz, 
by which Henry IV. had ſecured his proteſtant ſubjects in the exerciſe of their 


a. e This law, which had been declared irrevocable, he repealed ; and 


ecuted thoſe unhappy people with ſuch ſeverity and injuſtice, that above 


| half a million of his moſt induſtrious ſubjects fled from their native country. 


into other realms, where they could enjoy liberty of conſcience. Together with 
great ſums of money, they exported from France thoſe arts and manufactures 

y which that kingdom had been enriched. Fifty thouſand of theſe refugees 
arrived in England, and were hoſpitably received by James, who treated them 
with great humanity ; and affected to exclaim againſt the perſecuting ſpirit of 


the French monarch. They drew ſuch args pictures of the cruel ſuf- 


ferings they had undergone, as inflamed 


e people againſt the catholic reli- 


gion; and the king's conduct in other reſpects did not ſerve to aſſuage their 


8 XV. 


Chap. N. or ENGLAND. 
& XV. In Scotland the parliament was aſſembled by the earl of Moray, who 


in complaiſance to the king had changed his religion. He delivered to them a 


letter from his majeſty, recommending to their care and humanity his poor ca- 
tholic ſubjects, who had always been faithful to the crown, that they might 
enjoy the protection of the laws, without taking oaths that were repugnant to 


their conſciences and religion. This letter produced violent debates. At eng, : 
eir 


a bill was brought in for indulging catholics with the private exerciſe of 

worſhip; but it was violently oppoſed and deferred to further conſideration. 
Then the king ordered the commiſſioner to prorogue the parliament; and, by 
virtue of his own. prerogative, eſtabliſhed liberty of conſcience through the 
whole kingdom. His power in Ireland was no leſs abſolute. Tyrconnel had 
diſmiſſed almoſt the whole number of proteſtants that were in the army; and 
encroached ſo much on the civil government, that Clarendon was left abſolutely 
deftitute of authority. At laſt this nobleman was recalled, and Tyrconnel 
appointed lord-lieutenant. This was a ferocious bigot, who exerciſed ſuch acts 
of oppreſſion, and encouraged the catholics to ſuch a pitch of inſolence and 
power, that the diſarmed proteſtants expected another maſſacre. Many thou- 
lands relinquiſhed their lands and effects, and came over to England, where they 
could be ſheltered from the barbarity of ſuck a tyrant; and the merchants of 


England who traded to that kingdom, withdrawing their effects, the country 


was reduced to unſpeakable diſtrefſs. SH 
$ XVI. In England, the king proſecuted his. deſign more gradually. He 
diſmiſſed four judges, who refuſed to aſſert his diſpenſing power, and filled their 
places with ſuch as promiſed to be more ductile. He reſolved to put their obe- 
dience to immediate proof. The coachman of Sir Edward Hales, a new proſelyte, 
was directed to inform againſt him as a popiſh recuſant employed in quality of co- 
lonel in the ſervice. He was proſecuted for the ſum of five hundred pounds, 
and pleaded the king's diſpenſing power. The plea was argued with great 
learning and vivacity before the judges, who gave it as their opinion, that 
the Aena power was a prerogative inſeparable from the kings of Eng- 
land. Thus all the fences to the conſtitution were at once thrown down. IT 
king now admitted four popiſh lords into his council, namely, the lords Arun- 
del of Wardour, Bellaſis, Dover, and the earl of Tyrconnel. The catholic 
worſhip was publicly performed, and the jeſuits erected colleges in different parts 


of the kingdom. Four catholic biſhops, conſecrated in the king's chapel, were 


ſent through the kingdom, to exerciſe their epiſcopal functions, under the title 
of apoſtolic vicars. Their paſtoral letters were printed by the king's printer, 
and diſtributed through all the different counties. The monks appeared at 
court in the habits IF their orders; and a great number of prieſts and friars 
arrived in England. The whole adminiſtration was managed by catholics. 
The king ſent a circular letter to the biſhops, ordering them to prohibit their 
inferior clergy from preaching on points of controverſy ; a practice which ſerved 
only to foment animoſities. But, this injunction was very little regarded by 
the proteſtant divines, who ſeeing their religion in ſuch imminent danger, ex- 
poſed the errors, abſurdities, and cruelty of the catholic communion, with ſuch 
learning, energy, and candour, as operated powerfully on the conviction of the 
public ; and redounded to the immortal honour of thoſe virtuous champions, the 
chief of whom were Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Teniſon, Patrick, and Sherlock. 
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XVII. The king and his council were fo diſpleaſed with thoſe endeavours, 


ſo expreſly; contrary to the royal mandate, that they were reſolved: to eftabliſh 
a new eccleſiaſtical. commiſſion - court that ſhould enforce obedience. This Was 


ly inſtituted, and 1 0 Na of ſecular as well as eccleſiaſtical members, 
_ were ſome catholics. The prelates were the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, and the biſhops: of Durham and Rocheſter; but the metropolitan never 
took his place. Jeffries, now created a peer and lord chancellor of England, 


was one of the lay- members: ſuch alſo were the earls of Rocheſter and Sunder- 
land. They were impowered to exerciſe all ſorts. of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 


to corect abuſes in the ſpiritual laws, enquire into all offences, puniſh-delinquents 
by cenſure, excommunication, ſuſpenſion, and depoſition; to examine ſtatutes, 


rules, and charters of colleges, and other eccleſiaſtical communities; and make 
ſuch corrections and alterations as they ſnould think proper. Doctor Sharp having 
preached at St. Anne's church upon a point of controverſy, the king, in a letter 
to the biſhop of London, deſired he might be ſuſpended. The prelate repre- 


ſented, that there was no law for ſuſpending a clergyman without a legal trial. 


Sharp himſelf preſented a ſubmiſſive petition to the king, of which no notice was 
taken. The biſhop of London had propoſed in the houſe of lords to examine 


the king's laſt ſpeech to his parliament; and was therefore extremely odious to 


the miniſtry. . Being ſummoned before the new eccleſiaſtical court, he declined 
their juriſdiction, affirming, that as a biſhop he was ſubject to the metropolitan 
alone. His plea was-over-ruled ; he was ſuſpended from all epiſcopal functions, 
for having diſobeyed the king's order; and the biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, 
and Peterborough, were veſted with the adminiſtration: of his-dioceſe.- 

FRAME This deciſion excited loud clamours among the people, who were 
ſtill more irritated, when they faw. an army of fifteen thouſand men encamped 
on Hounſlow-heath in time of profound peace. A miniſter, whoſe name was 


Johnſon, publiſhed a paper, addreſſed to the officers and ſoldiers, repreſenting 


the guilt, the baſeneſs, and infamy, of ſerving as inſtruments to deſtroy the 
religion and conſtitution of their country. The author, being tried in the court 
of king's-bench, for having written a ſeditious libel, was convicted, fined in 
five hundred marks, ſet in the pillory, ſcourged from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and ſolemnly degraded: nevertheleſs, his performance produced a wonderful 
effect upon che ſoldiery. Miles Prance, the informer, was now tried and con- 


victed of perjury. but his puniſhment was remitted, in conſideration of his 


having voluntarily retracted his evidence, by which three innocent men had 
loſt their lives: perhaps he would not have been ſo gently uſed, had not he 


profeſſed the Roman catholic religion. The king became every day more and 


more ambitious of making converts. Sunderland ſacrificed his religion to his 
intereſt, though he would not make a public abjuration. The earl of Rocheſter 
conſented to a conference with ſome popiſh prieſts; but declared himſelf diſſa. 


tified with their arguments, and refuſed to change. He loſt his office of 
treaſurer, which was put in commiſſion; but he was gratified-with a con- 


ſiderable penſion. The king deprived his brother Clarendon of the privy-ſeal, 
which was given to lord Arundel. He condeſcended ſo far as to exhort Kirke 
to become a proſelyte. That ruffian told him he was pre- engaged; for he had 


promiſed to the king of Morocco, that ſhould he ever change his religion, he 
would turn Mahomcrtan. | 75 25 e 
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SIX. James, to crown all his endeavours in behalf of the catholic com- 
munion, ſent the earl of Caſtlemain with a ſplendid embaſſy to the pope, to 
acknowledge the king's ſpiritual obedience to his holineſs, and reconcile his 
kingdoms to the catholic religion. This nobleman was received at Rome with 
the moſt mortifying indifference. Innocent was at variance with the French 
king. He looked upon James as the partiſan and penſioner of this monarch. He 
dreaded the effects of his frantic zeal, and knew his connections with the jeſuits, 
whom Innocent deteſted. Though he granted audiences to the ambaſſador, he 
always pretended to be ſeized with a fit of coughing, which interrupted the earl's 
ſpeech, and obliged him to retire. At length he complained” loudly of this 
contemptuous treatment, and threatened to return. The pope, in anſwer to Burnet. 
this expoſtulation, adviſed him to travel in the cool of the morning, and fe- Nafin. 
. poſe himſelf during the heat of the day; otherwiſe the climate of Italy might * 
prove dangerous to his health. All that he could obtain was a diſpenſation for 
father Peters, the king's confeſſor, permitting him to enjoy a biſhopric, which, 
however, he did not obtain. The pope likewiſe ſent over a nuncio to Lon- 
don; a compliment which he could not decently avoij c. 
XX. James, notwithſtanding all diſcouragements, ſtill perfiſted in his fa- An. Ch. 1687. 
vourite deſign of converting the three kingdoms; and finding himſelf deſerted by 
the church- party, he affected to careſs the preſbyterians. He ſent a declaration 
to Scotland, granting full liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjefts of that King- 
dom, by virtue of his ſovereign authority, his royal prerogative, and his abſo- 
lute power, which all his people were bound to obey, without reſerve or reſtric- 
tion. He, by the ſame power, annulled all laws enacted againſt Roman catho- 
lics; and abrogated all oaths by which nonconformiſts were rendered incap- 
able of truſt and office. The covenanters were not a little rejoiced, to find 
themſelves delivered all at once from thoſe reſtrictions in 7 5 of which 
they had ſo long complained; and the council thanked the king, in the name 
of the whole nation, for this mark of his princely clemency and indulgence. 
The ſucceſs of this meaſure in Scotland, encouraged him to prattife the fame 
expedient in England. Accordingly, on the fourth day of April, he publiſhed. 
a declaration for liberty of conſcience to the fame effect, though he mentioned 
his abſolute power in more moderate terms, and ſaid he did not doubt of its 
meeting with-the approbation of the parliament. Ir was fo agreeable to all the 
nonconformiſts, that he received the warmeſt addreſſes of thanks from the 
anabaptiſts, quakers, independents, and preſbyterians. In theſe they extolled 
the regal power, which they had ſo long endeavoured to abaſe. They trium- 
hed over the churchmen, and publiſhed many virulent invectives againſt the 
eſtabliſhed form of diſcipline. The king fomented this difference between two- 
parties, to which he was equally averſe. In private converſation, he talked of 
nothing but the injuſtice and oppreſſion to which the nonconformiſts had been 
ſubjected by the church of England. He purſued this artifice ſo far as to 
give order for a reviſion of the ſuits which had been inſtituted in the ccc leſiaſti- 
cal courts againſt the diſſenters. But this animoſity was of ſhort duration; they 
ſoon perceived the king's drift, and all their mutual reſentment ſubſided. Some 
of the Engliſh biſhops were ſo abject, as to influence their inferior: clergy to 
ſend flattering addreſſes upon the declaration. Crew of Durham, Barlow of 
Lincoln, Cartwright of Cheſter, Wood of Litchfield and Coventry, and me 
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ſon of St. David's, recommended themſelves by ſuch adulation. Parker of 


Oxford could prevail upon one miniſter only, to ſubſcribe an addreſs. of this 


nature. 1 

XXI. The king having hitherto ſucceeded even beyond his own expecta- 
tion, reſolved to open a way for the Roman catholics, into the church and uni- 
verſities of England. He recommended father Francis, a benedictine monk, 


- to the univerſity of Cambridge, for the degree of maſter of arts. They - per- 


ceived all the dangerous conſequences of ſuch an admiſſion. They preſented a 
petition, beſeeching the king to revoke his mandate. They ſent a deputation 


to London, with a remonſtrance on the ſame ſubject. Their petition was diſ- 


regarded; their deputies were denied a hearing. The vice-chancellor was ſum- 
moned to appear before the eccleſiaſtical court. He was deprived of his office; 
yet the univerſity ſtill refuſed to admit Francis, and the Sg thought proper 
to deſiſt from his purpoſe. His attempt upon Oxford he proſecuted with more 
perſeverance. The place of preſident in Magdalen-college being vacant, he 
ſeat a mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new convert, whoſe character, in 
other reſpects, lay under imputation. They petitioned the king that they might 


be allowed to chuſe their own preſident, according to the ſtatutes of. the col- 


lege; or that his majeſty would recommend a perſon properly qualified for ſuch 
an important office. As no anſwer was made to this remonſtrance, the fellows 


of the college elected Dr. Hough, a man of learning, integrity, and reſolution. 


The king was incenſed at their PRs. The vice-preſident and the fel- 
lows were cited before the eccleſiaſtical court, for having diſobeyed the king's 
order. They repreſented, that they were reſtrained from chuſing Farmer by 


their ſtatutes, and the nature of the oath they had-taken. They proved Far- 


mer in every ſhape unqualified for ſuch an office. Notwithſtanding their de- 
fence, the court decreed that the new preſident ſnould be deprived of his office; 
and that the vice-preſident and one of the fellows ſhould be ſuſpended. But, 
the king being informed of what had appeared to the prejudice of Farmer's cha- 
racter, ſent another mandate in favour of Parker biſhop of Oxford, who was 


as profligate as the other. The fellows refuſed to comply with this injunction. 


The king repaired in perſon to Oxford, and the fellows were brought into his 
preſence; He reproached them with their inſolence and diſobedience, in the 
moſt imperious terms; and commanded them to chuſe the biſhop of Oxford 
their preſident, without further delay. They preſented a petition, which he 
would not receive; and Parker was ſtill rejected. He afterwards eſtabliſhed an 
inferior commiſſion to viſit Magdalen-college. The chiefs of this delegation; 


were Cartwright biſhop of Cheſter, and one of the judges. They endeavoured 
to intimidate the fellows into compliance by menaces : but, finding them reſo- 


lute, they propoſed an expedient for ſaving the king's: honour by means of a 
declaration, which the members of the college were willing to ſubſcribe. - The 
king was not fatisfied with this medium. He inſiſted upon their owning their 
contempt of his order, and promiſing they would comport themſelves - with 
more reſpect for the future. He demanded that they ſhould acknowledge the 
juſtice and legality of the eccleſiaſtical court, implore his forgiveneſs upon their 


knees, and ſubmit to the biſhop of Oxford as their Nat Thoſe conditi- 
ons being rejected by all the fellows, except Charnock, | 
cuſants were, by the ſentence of the commiſſioners, expelled from the college, 


-and one other ; the re- 


- and 
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and deprived of their fellowſhips. This judgment was affirmed by the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court, which moreover decreed, that the preſident and the fellows 
ſhould be declared incapable of holding eccleſiaſtical benefices. Notwithſtand- 
ing this ſentence, the preſident refuſed to quit his houſe, until he was forcibly 


expelled. ' Then the college was filled with catholics, and Charnock appointed 


vice-preſident. | | IT 
.- $ XXII. This flagrant invaſion of the laws and religion of the kingdom 
proved one of the moſt unpopular acts of the king's whole reign: but, indeed, 
by this time he had made conſiderable progreſs towards abſolute dominion, and 
had ſome reaſon to think the nation in general acquieſced in its ſlavery; for he 


was flattered even in his higheſt pretenſions by the clergy, the laity, and all forts of 
communities; among theſe the ſociety of the Temple diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 


by a fulfome addreſs, in which they declared, that the prerogative being the 
gift of God, no earthly power could diminiſh it, and that it neceſſarily remained 
entire and inſeparably attached to his royal perſon, Yet the tory parliament, 
ſubmiſſive as they were in the beginning, and attached to the king by the ties 
of affeftion, could never be brought to a compliance with his ultimate deſigns 
upon the religion and conſtitution of their country. He had diſpoſed of all 
the great employments to perſons of his own communion. The juſtices of the 
peace were either catholics, or proteſtants devoted to his will; and they em- 


ployed all their influence in eſtabliſhing the king's diſpenſing power. James 


intended to call a new parliament, and began to take meaſures for the election 
of ſuch members as would pay an implicit obedience to his commands. He 
cloſeted individuals, and endeavoured to convince them of the neceſſity for 
aboliſhing penal laws. He employed arguments, threats and promiſes alter- 
nately. The ſame methods were practiſed by his miniſters, deputy- lieutenants, 
judges, and juſtices, in different parts of the kingdom. Writs of Quo Warranto 
were iſſued againſt ſome refractory corporations, which were obliged to ſubmit 
to his commands ; and he himſelf made a progreſs through ſeveral counties, in 
order-to intimidate and cajole the people. But all his endeavours proved un- 
ſucceſsful : he met with nothing but coldneſs, reluctance, and diſaffection; fo 
that he would not hazard the meeting of a new parliament. EE Ns 

 {$ XXIII. The pope had, in the preceding year, conferred the dignity of 
nuncio upon Ferdinand Dada, who had reſided privately in England, and at- 
tended the king's perſon ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne. Now James 


reſolved to pull off the maſque, and produce him in public to his people; 


though, by the laws of England, no perſon could aſſume the character of 
pope's nuncio, without incurring the penalty of high treaſon, On the third 
day of July, this prieſt made his public entry into Windſor, in his pontificals, 


preceded by the croſs, and attended by a great number of monks, in the ha- 


bits of their reſpective orders. The duke of Somerſet being lord of the bed- 


that he could not o 


chamber in waiting, refuſed to conduct the nuncio to an audience, alledging ,.... 
Was the king's order without tranſgreſſing the law. The Wetwood. 
duke of Grafton was not ſo ſcrupulous ; and Somerſet loſt his office, together Rapin. 


with a regiment of dragoons, which he had for ſome time commanded. All 
theſe unpopular meaſures of the king are ſaid to have. been ſuggeſted by the 
queen, and father Edward Peters his confeſſor, a ſhallow © bigot, who was 
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publicly admitted as a member to the council- board, 3 advice of 
nt the leading men among the catholics Tf. 
8 XXIV. James knowing how popular the prince f Orange was amon 

| Bs diſſenters in England; and chat the nation in general revered. the ons 
as preſumptive heir of the crown, reſolved to procure, if poſſible, his concur- 
rence in repealing the penal laws, believing this would diſpoſe the parliament 
to a compliance with his will, in confirming the declaration. In order to 
ſound the prince, he employed one Stuart, who Was acquainted with Fagel 
the penſionary, to aſſure this counſellor, in a letter, that the intereſt of Eng- 
land, as well as of the prince, required the abolition of the teſt and penal laws. 
As Fagel made no reply to this addreſs, Stuart renewed the attack in a ſecond 
and tlurd letter; till at length, tired by the penſionary*s ſilence, he gave then 
to underſtand, that the king had employed him to write, and deſired to know 
the ſentiments of the prince on this ſubject. Then Fagel, by direction of the 
prince, wrote an anſwer, which was publiſhed. He ſaid the prince and prin- 
ceſs would willingly agree to indulge the catholics with liberty of conſcience ; 
and ardently wiſhed that the proteſtant diſſenters were allowed the free exerciſe 
of their-religion : but they would never conſent to the abolition of the teſt 
and penal laws, which were enacted to exclude the catholics from parliament, 
and public employments, that they might never be in a condition to overturn 
che proteſtant religion. 
S XXV. Their opinion was ſupported by very clear and convincing reaſons, 
which, while they irritated the king againſt his ſon-in-law, ſerved.to confirm 
great part of the nation in the reſolution which they had lately taken to oppoſe 
che arbitrary defigns of the miniſtry. They began to perceive that the kingdom 
would infallibly be reduced to ſlavery, and the proteſtant religion extinguiſhed, 
unleſs they ſhould engage in ſome ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for their own 
Preſervation. They turned their eyes upon the prince of Orange; and ſome 
were inclined to wait patiently, until the princeſs ſhould ſucceed to the: throne 
© by che courſe of nature: but they baniſhed thoſe forbearing maxims, when a 
proclamation was publiſhed, declaring the queen's pregnancy, and ordaining 

a day of thankſgiving for the occaſion. Theſe tidings filled the catholics 
with exceſſive joy, and the reſt of the nation with the moſt-diſmal preſages. 
The jeſuits were bold enough to prophecy that the queen would bring forth a 
on. They pretended her conception was the miraculous effect of vows made 
by her and her mother to the bleſſed Virgin, and our lady of Loretto. Ad- 
Ateſſes of congratulation were immediately wafted to the: king from all cor- 
ners of the iſland, as if the whole nation had thought the birth of a prince 
would be a public bleſſing. But theſe addreſſes were procured by the emiſ- 
ſaries of the miniſtry. Al the proteſtants in the kingdom were alarmed, as at 
the eve of a terrible calamity. A great number fondly believed that the 
queen's pregnancy was "counterfeit. She had been for ſome years in an ill 
tate of health; and this circumitance, conſidered through the medium of paſ- 
Hon, \ fuggeſted the belief of an impoſture. Before James aſcended throne, 

this Hy: had been Pregnant, and at Wake time her enemies circulated a report of 


+ In the courſe of this year, the duke of ſpiſed by all che rl, died i great ant an 
Buckingham, deſerted by his friends, and de- obſcurity. | 
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the fare nature; but, as the infant proved a female, they took no ſbep to 


confirm or extend the ſuſpicion. | os Se! 7 | 
- 7 XXV1. The king was ſo elevated with this proſpect of male iſſue, that 
he ſeemed to ſet the prince of Orange at defiance.” He diſclaimed the cor- 
reſpondence berween Stuart and Fagel: he countenanced-the Algerines, who 
were at war with the Dutch : he recalled the ſix Britiſh- regiments that were 
in the ſervice of the ſtates- general: he augmented his navy, and ſeemed to 
wait for nothing but —— to declare war againſt Holland. The ſtates, 
in anfwer to his demand, repreſented, that, by treaties, they were not obliged to 
part with the regiments, except when he ſhould be at war with ſome foreign 
Per. or in cafe of an actual rebellion in his dominions. He renewed his 
demand ; they pleaded the letter of the treaty : at length he publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, recalling all his ſubjects that were in the ſervice of the ſtates- gene · 
ral. The prince of Orange offered paſſports to ſuch Engliſh or \Scottiſh offi- 
cers as deſired to quit the ſervice; and, by this expedient, purged the troops 
of thoſe individuals in whoſe attachment and fidelity he could not confide. - 
"F XXVIL. James, in order to demonſtrate the conſtancy of his councils, 
and his contempt for the malcontents of the kingdom, publiſhed another de- 
claration, granting liberty of conſcience, and aboliſhing the penal laws. At 
the ſame time the biſhops were enjoined, by an order of council, to cauſe this 
declaration to be read in all the churches of their different dioceſes. This 
ſcheme was calculated to mortify the church of England, againſt which 
he was remarkably irritated, and to enſnare the biſhops into the guilt of diſ- 
obedience, unleſs they would become the inftruments of his deſigns againſt the 
proteſtant religion. Loyd biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ker of Bath and Wells, 
Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Tre- 
lawny of Briſtol, being then in London, no ſooner received theſe orders, than 
they haſtened to Lambeth, to conſult with Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
There they deliberated upon the ſubject; and agreed in opinion, that they 
could not obey the king's command, without - betraying their conſciences, and 
their duty to God and their country. They therefore drew up and ſigned a pe- 
tition to the king, repreſenting their unwillingneſs to be concerned in publiſh- 
ing the declaration. They proteſted their reluctance did not proceed from 
any ſpirit of oppoſition to his majeſty's will; nor to a defect of tenderneſs 
for the nonconformiſts; but ſolely from the nature of the declaration itſelf, 
founded on a diſpenſing power, which the parliament, on ſeveral occaſions, 
had declared illegal. They faid they could not be concerned in publiſhing it, 
with any regard to prudence, honour, and conſcience; and therefore they 
earneftly and reſpectfully beſought his majeſty to excuſe them from obeying 
the order of council. On the eighteenth day of May, they went in a body to 
the palace, without having communicated their deſign to any perſon whatever, 
and preſented this petition to the king, who received and read it with marks 
of ſurprize and diſpleaſure. He ſaid he did not look for ſuch an addreſs from 
the Engliſh church, particularly from ſome among them: that they ſhould 
hear from him, ſhould he change his opinion; if not, he expected they 
would obey his order. They anſwered, that they were reſigned to the will 


of heaven ; and retired. 
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S XXVIII. He reſolved to proſecute thoſe prelates in the moſt rigorous 


manner. The king's meaſures were now become ſo odious to the people, that 
although the biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, who were members of the 
eccleſiaſtical court, ordered the declaration to be read in the churches of their 
dioceſes, the audience would not ſtay to hear them; and one miniſter told his 
congregration, that though he had poſitive orders to read the declaration, they 
had none to hear it; a hint in conſequenee of which they evacuated the church, 
and then he recited it in private. The petitioning biſhops being brought be- 
fore the council, were aſked if they owned, the petition; and the archbiſhop 
acknowledged it was written by his own hand. Then the chancellor demanded 
if they would give bail to appear in the court of king's-· bench, and anſwer the 
charge that ſhould be brought againſt them, of endeavouring to diminiſh the 
king's authority, and interrupt the peace of the nation. They refuſed: to ap- 
pear in that court, alledging their privilege in quality of peers, which they 
were obliged to maintain, as well as the intereſt of the church, according to 
the oath they had taken to oppoſe all innovation in church and ſtate. The 
chancellor threatened to commit them to the Tower, unleſs they would im- 
mediately retract their aſſertions and withdraw the petition. They ſaid they 
were ready to go whereſoever the king ſhould pleaſe to fend them: they hoped 
the King of kings would be their protector and their judge: they were not 
afraid of man; and, as they had done nothing contrary to law, no menaces 
could ſhake their reſolution. An order was immediately expedited for their 
commitment; and the attorney-general was commanded to proſecute them for 
having written and publiſhed a ſeditious libel againſt his majeſty's government. 
The king reſolved they ſhould be conveyed to the Tower by water, as the 
whole city was in commotion. The people were no ſooner informed of their 
deſtination, than they ran to the {ide of the river, which was lined with an in- 
credible multitude. As the reverend priſoners paſſed, the populace fell upon 
their knees, and great numbers ran into the water, craving their bleſſing, 
calling upon heaven to protect them, and exhorting them to ſuffer nobly for 
their religion. The deportment of the biſhops was modeſt, humble, and re- 
ſigned. - They conjured the people to fear God, honour the king, and main- 
tain. their loyalty. A vaſt croud was aſſembled at the Tower, where they 
were received in the. ſame manner. The very ſoldiers by whom they were 
guarded, affected by the ſpectacle, kneeled before them, imploring their bene- 
diction and forgiveneſs, The prelates went immediately to the Tower-chapel, 
to thank heaven for thoſe afflictions, which, for the fake of religion, they were 
thought worthy to endure. | | 
$ XXIX. On the tenth day of June, the queen was ſuddenly feized with 
labour-pains, and delivered of a ſon, who was baptized by the name of James, 
and declared prince of Wales. All the catholics and friends of James were 
tranſported with the moſt extravagant joy at the birth of this child; while 
great part of the nation conſoled themſelves with the notion that it was alto- 


gether ſuppoſititious. They carefully collected a variety of circumſtances, 


upon which this conjecture was founded; and, though thcy were inconſiſtent, 
contradictory, and inconcluſive, the inference was fo agreeable to the views 
and j aſſions of the people, that it made an impreſſion which, in all probability, 

| | | wall 
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will never be totally effaced *. | Certain it is, the pride and haughty diſpoſition 
of James and his queen, hindered them from taking ſuch precautions as 
would have prevented, or effectually diſproved this 2 — Great rejoic-> 
ings were made through the whole kingdom, and another fet of addreſſes pre- 
ſented, ſome of them replete with the moſt extravagant adul ation 
d XXX. Mean while the ſeven biſhops were admitted to bail, and the 
twenty - ninth day of June was fixed for their trial. They were attended to 
Weſtminſter-hall by nine and twenty peers, a great number of gentlemen, 
and an immenſe croud of people. This cauſe was dooked upon as a criſis 
that would produce either national ſlavery or freedom; and therefore it was 
heard with the moſt eager attention. The diſpute was learnedly managed by 
the lawyers on both ſides: Halloway and Powel, two of the judges, declared 
themſelves in favour of the biſhops. The jury withdrew into a chamber, where 
they paſſed the whole night; but next morning they returned to the court, 
and pronounced the biſhops not guilty.” Weſtminſter- hall inſtantly rung 
with loud acclamations, which were communicated through the whole ex- 
tent of Weſtminſter and London. They even reached the camp at Hounſlow, 
while the king was at dinner in lord Feverſham's tent. This nobleman went 
out to learn the . noiſe of | thoſe ſhouts 5 and, when he returned, he told the 
king, it was nothing, but the joy expreſſed by the ſoldiers at the acquittal of 
the. biſhops. | Call you that nothing! (ſaid the king) but ſo much the worſe 
for them.“ He forthwith returned to Whitehall, and ' publiſhed a proclamation, 
forbidding the populace to aſſemble in the ſtreets : but, ' notwithſtanding this 
prohibition, . the whole city was lighted up by bonfires and illuminations. 
The ſame rejoicings were made in all the principal towns of England, to the 
unſpeakable mortification of James, who threatened to deliver up the biſnops 
to the eccleſiaſtical court; and, as a mark of his indignation, deprived Hal 
loway and Powel of their offices. 1 1 Nr . 
-$ XXXI. This unhappy prince, perceiving the diſpoſition of his people 
was very unfavourable to his deſigns, determined to force them into a com- 
pliance with his will, provided he could depend upon the attachment of the 
army. He thought if one regiment would promiſe implicit, obedience, their 
example would be followed by the reſt of the forces. In this hope, he ordered 
one of the regiments to be drawn up in his preſence ; and the major, by his 
command, deſired all thoſe that would not contribute to the repeal of the teſt 
and penal laws, to lay down their muſquets. He was equally ſurpriſed and 
chagrined to {ee the whole battalion ground their arms, except two officers, 
and a very few, ſoldiers, who were Roman catholics. After ſome pauſe, he 
commanded them to take up their arms, telling them, that for the future he 
would not do them the honour to aſk their advice. His next ſcheme was to diſ- 


Doctor Burnet, who ſeems to have been at no child at all in the room; fifthly, that the 
uncommon pains to eſtabliſh this belief, and to * actually bore a child, but it died that fame 
have conſulted all the Whig nurſes in England y ; ſixthly, that the ſuppoſititious child had hos 
upon the ſubject; firlt pretends to demonſtrate the fits; ſeventhly, that it had the fits, of which 
that the queen was not with child; ſecondly, it died at Richmond: therefore the chevalier de 
that ſhe was with child, but miſcarried ; thirdly, St. George muſt: be the fruit of four different 
that a child was brought into the queen's apart- impoſtures. | > ++ 

ment in a warming-pan ; fourthly, that there was 
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miſs the greuter part of che proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, and fill their places 
with. catholics. He began by new- modelling the regiment commanded by his 
own natural ſon the duke of Berwick.' Five Iriſh ſoldiers vefe enliſted in every 


company. The national prejudice againſt the natives of that kingdom had 


been very keen ſince the maſſacre of the ſtants 3 and now it was inflamed 
by the fears of popery, aggravated in ballads and pamphlets, which had a 
wonderful effect upon the common people. Beaumont the lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, and ſeveral captains, refuſed to admit Triſh recruits. They 


were immediately tried for mutiny by a council of war, and diſmiſſed from the 


ſervice. The navy was not more complying than the army. Admiral Strick- 


land having ordered maſs to be celebrated on board of his ſhip, ſuch a tumult 


enſued among the failors, that he could hardly hinder them from thlrewing the 
prieſts into the fea. ' | . ot v8 lt Ar = 


SXXXII. The king's obſtinacy and perſeverance ſeemed to encreaſe in pro- 2 


portion to the people's oppoſition. His queen and his prieſts continually ſti- 
mulated him with intreaties and exhortations to — in the execution of his 
ject; and he was encouraged by the ſervile ſubmiſſions of ſome proteſtant 


| project 
divines. The biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, and Cheſter, ſtill approved of 


all his meaſures. ie clergy of Cheſhire preſented an abject addreſs,” con- 
demning the conduct of the ſeven prelates who had ſerupled to publiſh the 
declaration.” The biſhop of Durham ſuſpended thirty miniſters of his dioceſe 
who refuſed to read it; and the inhabitants of Carlile declared they would con- 


cur with his majeſty in repealing the teſt and penal laws. James, far from 


altering his conduct, iſſued orders for proſecuting all thoſe clergymen who had 
forbore to read hie declaration. He ſent a mandate to his new fellows of Mag- 
dalen- college at Oxford, to elect for their preſident one Gifford, a doctor of 


the Sorbonne, whom he likewiſe nominated to the ſee of Oxford, in the room 


of Parker, lately deceaſed. Sprat biſhop of Rocheſter, and member of the 
eccleſiaſtical court, ſeeing the king proceeding with ſuch a career in the road to 
ruin, reſolved to conſult his own fafety in time, and withdrew himfelf from 
he commiſſion, on pretence that his conſcience would not permit him to 
proſecute thoſe Who had refuſed to read the declaration. 
S XXXIII. Every individual, whether Whig or Tory, who knew the value 
of liberty, and was attached to the eſtabliſhed religion, now plainly ſaw, that 
without an immediate and vigorous oppoſition to the meaſures of the king, the 
nation would be reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of ſpiritual and temporal ſub- 
jection. The principal perſons of both parties began to reflect with remorſe 
upon the mutual — . which had weakened the common intereſt: they 
perceived the neceſſity of having recourſe to foreign aid; and they looked 
upon the prince of Orange as their natural ally and protector. As a previous 
ſtep towards an application to this auxiliary, they ſaw it would be neceſſary to 
compromiſe all their domeſtic diſputes. Some moderate men of each faction 


.. exerted their endeavours for this purpoſe. Their efforts were crowned - witk 


ſucceſs. The Whigs and Tories, united by the common ties of religion and 
liberty, agreed in private to lay aſide all contention, and join heartily in 
oppoſing the arbitrary deſigns of their miſguided ſovereign. The prince of 
Orange was no ſtranger to the murmurs of the Engliſh. He had ſent over 
Dykvelt as an envoy, on pretence of remonſtrating to James on W 
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But he had given him ſecret inſtructions to treat with thechieis of the malcontents. 
This agent executed his commiſſion. with equal ſecrecy and ſucceſs. Ne aſſured 
the church · party, of che prince's particular favour and regard. Ee exhorted the 
diſſenters to beware of the king's careſſes, which could nor; poſſibly: be ſincere, 
and hope for a toleration from a proteſtant parliament. They were datisfied. i 
by the ſolidity of his arguments, and profeſſed the moſt, perfect attachment 
to the ſtadtholder, in whom all their hopes were centered. The proteſtant 
prince's of the empire had formed a ſeparate league at Magdeburg, for the de- 
fence of their religion; and ſome towns in Holland, which had been influenced 
by French councils, being alarmed and incenſed at the perſecution of the hu 
guenots in France, dropped all their connections with the court of Lewis, and 
repoſed an entire confidence in the ſtadtholder. By this acceſſion of influence, 
he was enabled to form a league at Augſburg, in which all the princes of the 
empire united againſt the ambitious deſigns of the French monarch. Spain, 

Holland, and Savoy, acceded to this alliance. | | A 


S XXXIV. While James ſat upon the Engliſh throne, the prince ſaw. . 


proſpect of engaging this kingdom in the general aſſociation. The ſucceſſion of 
the princeſs was defeated by the birth of the prince of Wales; and therefore he 
would not ſlight an invitation that ſo agreeably flattered his intereſt and ambition. 
Admiral Herbert, who was very popular among the ſeamen, reſigned his commiſ—-— 


ſion in diſguſt, and retired to the Hague, where he aſſured the prince of a ge- 


neral diſaffection in the navy. This aſſurance was confirmed by admiral Ruſ- 
ſel, who, -paſſing and repaſſing frequently between England and Holland, ſerved 
as a canal of communication between the prince and the Engliſh proteſtants. 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernoon, went over to the Hague, under the pre- 
text of going to Spaa for his health, and had frequent conferences with the ſtadt - 
holder. Lord Dunblaine, ſon to the earl of Danby, made ſeveral voyages 
to Holland, in a frigate of his own, and conveyed not only aſſurances from a 
t number of noblemen and perſons of diſtinction, but likewiſe conſiderable 
ums of money to the prince of Orange. Zuyleſtein, whom the prince had 
ſent over to England with compliments of congratulation on the birth of the 
prince of Wales, carried back a formal invitation from the Engliſh nobility. 
The biſhop of London, the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Hallifax, the earls. 
of Dorſet, Devonſhire, Nottingham, and Danby, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, 
Paulet, Eland; many gentlemen of intereſt, and a great number of ſubſtan- 
tial citizens, joined in the application to the prince, intreating him to aſſiſt them 
in-the recovery of their liberties, and promiſing to ſupport his endeavours with 
their lives and fortunes. The earl of Shrewſbury, a very popular nobleman, 
who had renounced the Romuſh religion in which he was educated, and religned 
his regiment, mortgaged his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, which he offered, 
together with his own perſonal ſervice, to the prince of hire, 6 Lord Whar- 
ton, though overwhelmed with age and infirmities, , viſited prince on the 
ſame errand. Lord Mordaunt reſided at the Hague, and promoted the enter- 
prize with all his power. Even Sunderland, the favourite miniſter of James, 
is ſaid to have correſponded with the prince, and betrayed his infatuated maſter. 
$ XXXV. So many concurring motives could not fail to influence the con- 
duct of the prince, who undertook the expedition, and began to make pre pa- 
rations for it with equal prudence and diſpatch. The competition between 
17> princ- 
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prince Clement of Bavaria, and the cardinal of Furſtenberg, for the archbi- 


ſhopric of Cologne, furniſhed the ſtates- general with a pretence for aſſembling 


an army in the neighbourhood of Nimeguen. The prince managed his intrigues 


in ſuch a manner, that three or four members devoted to his intereſt; were in- 


truſted with the direction of the affairs then in agitation. Orders were given to 


prepare a formidable fleet, and augment the army, as a war with France ſeemed 
inevitable. The prince had an interview at Minden in Weſtphalia, with the 


. electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the princes of Lunenburg, and the land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſſel. To them he communicated his ſcheme, which was of 
tuch conſequence to the general intereſt of religion and liberty; and they en- 
gaged to defend Holland from the attacks of France, during the prince's expe- 
dition to England. A fleet of fifty large ſhips of war was equipped, with as 
many veſſels as would ſerve for the tranſportation of twelve thouſand land- 
forces. Theſe were freighted on different pretences by the merchants of Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, and other maritime places: they were diſtributed among 
different ports, where the troops were ordered to embark, and the rendezvous 
was fixed in the road of Goreẽ, where the navy waited for their junction. The 
prince's correſpondents in England agreed to diſperſe themſelves into different 


parts of the country, on the firſt news of his landing, in order to excite infur-! 
rections againſt the government, and raiſe troops for his ſervice; and he never 


doubted of being immediately joined by ſuch a number, as would enable him 


to make head againſt the King's army. 


'$ XXXVI. Notwithſtanding all his ſecreſy and diſcretion, the French and 
Engliſh miniſters at the Hague took the alarm at thoſe preparations, and con- 
municated their ſuſpicions to James, who thought they had refined too much 
in their conjectures. He perſuaded himſelf that the intelligence his envoy pre- 
tended to have received, was no other than a rumour ſpread by his enemies, to 
divert him from the proſecution of his deſigns. Nevertheleſs, he thought pro- 
per to flatter his people with the promiſe of a new parliament, : and gave orders 
to the chancellor to iſſue writs for elections, on the fifth day of September: 
but, as theſe writs were not expedited, in all probability he had no other deſign 


but that of amuſing his ſubjects. At this period, Bonrepos arrived as ambaſſa- 


dor from France, with offers from Lewis, to aſſiſt the king with a fleet and ar- 
my of thirty thouſand men, againſt all invaders : but this was declined, by the 
advice of Sunderland. He repreſented to James, that by introducing French 
forces into the kingdom, on the eve of a new parliament, he would entirely 
loſe the hearts of all his ſubjects; and run the riſk of ſeeing his kingdom con- 
quered by his auxiliaries. It was ſuppoſed, however, that by means of this 
miniſter, a new alliance was concluded between the kings of France and En- 
gland. Mean while, James ordered his ambaſſador in Holland to preſent a 
memorial to the ſtates, deſiring to know the deſtination of their extraordinary 
armament. He received an anſwer, importing, that they only imitated the 
example of the king of England, who had lately equipped a powertul-fleet, and 
aſſembled a numerous army, without explaining his intentions; and they, in their 
turn, deſired to know the nature of the alliance which he had concluded with 
the French monarch. This anſwer in ſome meaſure waked the ſuſpicion of 
James, who ordered the towns of Portſmouth and Hull, the two keys of En- 
gland, to be put in a poſture of defence, and beſtowed-the governments of — 
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places upon two Roman catholics : but he took no further precautions againft 
the impending danger, and could not believe the prince of Orange would hazard 
a deſcent. | 


 XXXVU-. The court of France, at the requeſt of Skelton the Engliſh mi- 


nifter, who acted on this occaſion without orders, ſent directions to the count 
D'Avaux, their envoy at the Hague, to declare, in a memorial to the ſtates, 
that the intimate friendſhip and alliance ſubſiſting between the kings of France 
and England would oblige his maſter, not only to aſſiſt the Engliſh monarch, 
ſhould. he be attacked, but alſo to look upon the firſt act of hoſtility, againſt 
England, as a manifeſt violation of the peace, and a formal deſign to break with 
France. The ſtates returned an ambiguous anſwer, and demanded of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, an explanation of the laſt alliance between France and 
England, They made the fame demand of the Engliſh miniſtry, by the mouth 
of Van Citters their envoy at London. James, with the concurrence of his 
council, diſowned the memorial of D*Avaux ; and Skelton being immediately 
recalled from France, was committed to the Tower for his preſumption. . Sun- 


derland ftill argued, that the belief of ſuch a connection with Lewis, would 


ruin the king in the opinion of his ſubjects. This advice ſome writers impute 


to treachery. On the twenty-firſt day of September, the king iſſued a procla- 


mation, declaring his deſign was to procure an entire liberty of conſcience to all 
his ſubjects; to maintain the Engliſh church, by confirming the acts of unifor- 
mity, without any other alteration than that of repealing the penal laws enacted 
againſt thoſe who were not promoted to eccleſiaſtical benefices, He likewiſe 
expreſſed his readineſs to conſent to a law that ſhould exclude Roman catholics 
from ſeats in the houſe of commons. This proclamation, which was not only 
ambiguous, but alſo ſelf- contradictory, made no favourable impreſſion upon 
the people, who expected redreſs of their grievances from the prince of Orange 
alone. The king of France had by this time ſent a numerous army into t 

empire, under the command of the dauphin, and Philipſburg was inveſted. 


Barillon, the French 2 at London, adviſed the king of England to deſire 


his maſter to. abandon the ſiege, and ſend his forces to the frontiers of Holland; 


a motion that in all likelihood would prevent the expedition againſt England; 


but this advice was not taken. Sunderland ſtill objected the jealouſy of the ſubjects, 
as the friends of the prince of Orange had circulated a report, that the Dutch 
armament was deſtined to prevent the French from landing in England. | 

S XXXVIII. James being now convinced of the prince's deſign, ordered the 


navy to be manned and prepared for fea; ſet on foot new levies, and ſent for 
ſome regiments from Ireland; appointed the earl of Feverſham general of his 


land. forces, and conferred the command of the navy upon the earl of Dart- 
mouth. He directed the marquis of Albeville his miniſter at the Hague, to 


aſſure. the ſtates, that there was no private treaty fubſiſting between him and 


the French monarch ; and to declare his readineſs to concur with them in taking 
meaſures for maintaining the peace of Nimeguen. "They paid no regard tothis 
memorial. On the contrary, the penſionary frankly owned to the marquis, 


that the prince of Orange, in conſequence of an invitation from the Engliſn 


nobility, was reſolved to aſſiſt them in re-eſtabliſhing the ancient conſtitution, 
Which the king had entirely altered ſince his acceſſion. When the miniſter com- 
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municated this information to the king, adding, that the Hague was filled 
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with Engliſh ſubjects, waiting to embark in the prince's expedition, he and his 
whole council were overwhelmed with conſternation: they no longer doubted 
that the invader would be ſupported by the majority of the kingdom; and being 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing een their friends and enemics, they knew not 
whom to truſt. In this emergency, James aſſembled the 1 Wincheſter, 

an 


Chicheſter, Rocheſter, Peterborough, Ely, Bath and Wells, and deſired their ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance. They obtained leave to go and conſult with the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who was indiſpoſed; and promiſed to deliver their ſentiments in 
writing. Mean while the king publiſhed a proclamation, informing the fubjects 


of a purpoſed invaſion ; exhorting them to lay aſide their animoſities, and 


join with him againſt the common enemy, whoſe intention was to enſlave them: 
aſſuring them he would venture his life once more in their defence; and giving 
them to underſtand, that he could not conveniently aſſemble the new parliament, 
until this ſtorm ſhould be overblown. In order to conciliate the affeRtion of his 
le, he ordered the biſhop of London to be re-eſtabliſhed in his epiſcopal 
nctions: he appointed a new mayor for the city of London, becauſe Eyles 
the anabaptiſt was not agreeable ro the citizens, who were members of the 
"Engliſh church. He aſſured the magiſtrates that he would reſtore their antient 
charter; and he publiſhed a general amneſty, with ſome exceptions. 2 
S XXXIX. On the third day of October, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ac- 
companied by eight prelates whom James had conſulted, was admitted to an 
audience at Whitehall, and preſented the king with the reſult of their delibe- 
ration, in ten articles of advice. They counſelled his majeſty to put the go- 
vernment of the different counties into the hands of perſons diſtinguiſhed by 
their birth, and qualified by the laws of the land: To aboliſh the eccleſiaſtical 
court: To recal all the diſpenſations, by virtue of which diſqualified perſons 
had been admitted into civil and ecclefiaſtical employments: To reyoke all the 
licences by which catholics were permitted to open public ſchools: To deſiſt 


from all pretenſion to a diſpenſing power, or refer it entirely to the deciſion of 


parliament : To forbid the four apoſtolic vicars to continue invading the eccle- 


fiaſtical juriſdiftion, which belonged to the biſhops of the Engliſh church: To 


. fill up the vacant biſhoprics and benefices with men of learning and piety: To 


reſtore the charters which had been taken from corporations: To aſſemble a free 
parliament; and allow the biſhops to offer ſuch reaſons as might induce him 

to be reconciled to the Engliſh church, in which he had been born and educated. 
Though theſe advices muſt have been very unpalatable to the king, as contain- 
ing ſevere reproaches upon his paſt government, he affected to take them in 
good part, and even complied with them in ſeveral articles. He ſuppreſſed 
the eccleſiaſtical court: reſtored the old charter to the city of London. The 
lieutenants of the counties were enjoined to correct all abuſes which had injured 

the corporations. The biſhop of Wincheſter, as viſitor of Magdalen-college at 
Oxford, was authorized to re-eſtabliſh it in poſſeſſion of all its rights and 


privileges. All corporations were reſtored to the enjoymentof their antient 


immunities. Several governors were changed: catholic juſtices and ma- 


giſtrates were deprived of their offices, which the king now beſtowed upon 


teſtants; ſo that in a few days the great work, in which the king had 
—— ſo aſſiduouſly, was entirely undone. Theſe haſty ſteps towards a 
reformation, though ſuppoſed to be the effect of fear, began to make ſome — 
| - preſſion 
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Ton upon the minds of the people, when he received intelligence that the 
Dateh fleet was diſperſed and difabled by a tempeſt... He forthwith recalled 
the biſnop of Winchefter from Oxford, after that-prelate had ſummoned the 
fellows of Magdalen · college; and ſeemed inclined to retract all the ſteps he had 
taken for the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects: yet, hearing the news he had received 
were falſe, he commanded the biſhop to proceed, and the fellows of the col- 
lege were re-eſtabliſhed; but, by his conduct in this affair, he brought his ſin- 
cerity in queſtion. £2 1311 | ROS. | | 
SX. As he-dreaded the violence of the populace, he ordered all the Ro- 


miſh chapels in London and Weſtminſter to be ſhut up; and the prieſts of that 


communion, foreſeeing the approaching ſtorm, began to diſappear. A body 
of troops from Ireland landed at Cheſter, and three thouſand men from Scot- 
land arrived at Carliſle. Orders were iſſued to raiſe ten new regiments, and 
arm the militia; and a proclamation was publiſhed, commanding the ſubjects 
to remove their cattle to the diſtance of twenty miles from the place where 
the deſcent ſhould be made. A writing being publiſhed in Holland, inſinu- 
ating that the birth of the prince of Wales was an impoſture ; the king aſſemb- 
led a council extraordinary, to which he invited the queen dowager, with all 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal then in London, the lord mayor and aldermen, 
and the judges. He told them his enemies had pretended: to doubt the birth 
of the prince of Wales; and therefore he had taken this opportunity to examine 
the affair in their preſence, that he might clear himſelf from all ſuſpicion of 
having practiſed ſuch a vile impoſtnre. Forty witneſſes were produced; and, 
as far as the nature of the caſe, would permit, aſcertained the queen's delivery, 
to the ſatisfaction of every unprejudiced hearer; but great part of the nation 
were incapable of conviction; and this proof ſerved only to rivet their ſuſpicion, 
or confirm their notions of the impoſture. The depoſitions were recorded 
in charcery, printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed through the kingdom. Many 
pPeoole concluded that there muſt have been ſomething very weak and defective 
in a cauſe that required ſuch extraordinary ſupport, not conſidering that 
their own prejudices had obliged the king to have recourſe to ſuch an ex- 
traordinary inveſtigation. In October the earl of Sunderland was diſmiſſed 
from his two employ ments of ſecretary of ſtate and preſident of the council. He 
was diſagreeable to the king's catholic counſellors 3 and ſuſpected, nay even 
openly accuſed, of correſponding with the enemy : in the ſequel he publiſhed 
an apology: for his conduct. | | 
$ XL 1. During theſe tranſactions, the prince of Orange was employed in 
drawing up a manifeſto, explaining the motives by which he was actuated, 
and the purport of his expedition. He enumerated the grievances of the 
' Engliſh nation: recapitulated the fruitleſs attempts which had been made for 


procuring redreſs in the uſual way of petition and remonſtrance: mentioned the 


- circumſtance of the ſuppoſed impoſture in the birth of the prince of Wales: 


profeſſed his own regard and that of the princeſs; for the Engliſh nation, to the 


relief of which he had been invited by a great number of lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, gentlemen, and other perſons of all conditions. He avowed his in- 
tention of viſiting England with a body of forces ſufficient to ſecure him from 
the attempts of thoſe who might endeavour to thwart his meaſures. He de- 
clared his deſign was to convoke a free parliament, to which he would refer the 
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ſettlement of the nation; and the fame promiſe he made with reſpect to Scot- 
land and Ireland. This, declaration was already printed, in order to be diſtri- 
buted among the Engliſh people, when he received information that the king 
had redreſſed ſome of the grievances of which he complained, and taxed him 
with a deſign to conquer England. He therefore made an addition to his 
manifeſto, importing, that the forces he intended to tranſport, could not be 
ſuppoſed ſufficient for the conqueſt of England; nor could the Engliſn noble- 
men and gentlemen, engaged in his undertaking, be ſuppoſed capable of con- 
tributing to the ſubjection of their country: that the late redreſs of ſome grie- 


vances, though a plain acknowledgment of oppreſſion, was but à temporary 
expedient to cajole the people, who could have no ſecurity for their rights and 


privileges, but in the acts of a free parliament, which he promiſed to aſſemble 
in their behalf. The ſtates- general, at the ſame time, publiſhed the reaſons 
which had induced them to lend their ſhips and forces to the prince of Orange; 


namely, the invitation which the prince had received from the nobility and 
clergy of England, and the apprehenſion that king James, after he ſhould 
have made himſelf abſolute in his own kingdom, would join the French mo- 
narch in deſtroying the proteſtant religion, and exterminating the people of the 
. United Provinces. | Here | 


* 


$XLII. The prince of Orange, having taken leave of the ſtates, embarked 


on the nineteenth day of October with the earls of Shrewſbury and Maccles- 


field, the lords Mordaunt, Wiltſhire, Paulet, Elan, and Dunblaine; admiral 


Herbert, Mr. Sidney, Mr. Ruſſel, Doctor Burnet, and many other Engliſh 
ſubjects. He was alſo attended by the count de Schomberg and his fon, with 


about three hundred French officers of the reformed religion. His fleet con- 


fiſted of fifty ſail of the line, twenty frigates, as many firethips, and about four 


hundred tranfports, on board of which twelve or thirteen thouſand ſoldiers were 
embarked; Admiral Herbert led the van; the rear was conducted by Evert- 
zen, and the prince commanded in the centre, with a flag diſplaying his own 
arms, circumſcribed, ** The proteſtant religion, and the liberties of England,” 


Underneath, Je maintiendrai, the device that diſtinguiſhed the houſe. of 
Naſſau. The fleet had failed but a few leagues when the wind ſuddenly ſhifted 
to the weſt, and blew a violent ſtorm, which laſted two whole days, and ſcat- 


tered the ſhips in ſuch a manner, that a whole week elapſed before they could 


re- aſſemble at their reudezvous. They had ſuſtained very little damage: the 


ſtates, however, magnified their loſs in the gazettes, and declared that the prince 
would be obliged to poſtpone his expedition to the ſpring. 

XLII. This artful infinuation had the deſired effect: James believed their 
fleet was actually difabled ; and, on that ſuppoſition, recalled ſome of the con- 


ceſſions he had made for the ſatisfaction of his people. When he underſtood 
that the prince, in his manifeſto, declared he was invited by a great number 
of lords ſpiritual and temporal, he fummoned the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


and three or four other prelates into his preſence, and inſiſted upon their ſign- 


ing a declaration to diſprove the prince's aſſertion, They aſſured him of their 


fidelity in general terms, but. deſired to be excuſed from anſwering a writing 


- which did not concern them in particular. The king was incenſed at their re- 


fuſal, and diſmiſſed them with marks of the moſt violent indignation. Then 


he publiſhed an anſwer to the prince's manifeſto, in which he endeavoured to 
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Juſtify his own conduct, and blacken the character of the ſtadtholder. At this 
period two printed letters were diſtributed through England; one addreſſed to 


the Engliſh army by the prince of Orange, and the other directed by admiral. 
4 


Herbert to the ſailors, by whom he was thy beloved. Theſe papers con- 


tained reaſons and exhortations, diſſuading them from acting as the ments 


of tyranny againſt the religion and liberties of/their country; and they produced 


a ſurpriſing effect. ot | 

$ XLIV, The damage ſuſtained by th ch fleet, being in a few days re- 
_ paired, the prince re-embarked on the firſt day of November, and at firſt ſteered 
to the northward, intending to land in the mouth of the Humber; but the 
eaſterly wind blew ſo ſtrong in the night, that he changed his reſolution, and 
ſtood to the weſtward. He ſailed down the channel without ſeeing the king's 
fleet, which lay at the Gunfleet to the number of ſixty ſhips, commanded by the 
carl of Dartmouth, The prince now determined to land at Torbay ; but, in 
the night of the fourth, the pilot overſhot the Start-point, and the gale was ſo 


freſh-that it was found impracticable to beat up to windward. This accident 


would have obliged the prince to bear away for Falmouth, at the extremity of 
the iſland, had-not the wind unexpectedly ſhifted to the weſt, and conducted 
them into Torbay ; While at the ſame time it effectually hindered the Engliſh 
fleet to come down the channel. On the fifth day of November, the anniver- 
ſary of the apt (arcs plot, the prince diſembarked his troops at the village of 
Broxholme in Torbay. The baggage and artillery were ſent to Topſham, the 
ſeaport of Exeter, and next day the prince began his march for that city, where 
however he remained ten days, without being joined by any perſon of con 
{ideration. The king no ſooner received 8 (rot of his landing, than 
he ordered his troops to aſſemble on Saliſbury plain. In order to vilify 
the prince's power, he diſtributed lifts of all the regiments that compoſed 

his little army. Hearing the city of London, with the counties of Kent and 
York, intended to. preſent addreſſes, beſeeching him to effect an accommo- 
dation with the prince of Orange, he publicly declared, that he would conſider 
as enemies all thoſe who ſhould propoſe ſuch an accommodation. At the ſame. 
time he. publiſhed a declaration, charging the prince of Orange with a deſign, 
to uſurp the crown of England. Mean while the ſtadtholder paſſed his time 
very diſagreeably at Exeter: the biſhop had quitted the place at his landing, and 
repaired to London, where the king created him archbiſhop of York. When 
Doctor Burnet: mounted the pulpit at Exeter, on the Sunday after the. prince's 
arrival, in order to read the manifeſto, all the canons and great part of che con- 
gregation left the church. Very few 1 offered their ſervices to the 
{tadtholder ; and he met with very little ſucceſs in raiſing three new regiments; 
of infantry. Though the people were generally well affected to his deſign; the 
recent rememberance of the cruelties exerciſed upon the partiſans of Monmouth, 
in that country, deterred them from engaging in any other enterprize againſt 


” - 


the government. | | 8 | ; 

$ XLV. On the tenth day after the prince's landing, when he began to de- 
liberate about reimbarking, he was joined by. fome perſons of conſequence; 
among theſe was Edward Seymour, who e an aſſociation for the defence 
of the laws and liberties of the kingdom, binding the ſubſcribers to ſtand by the 


prince of Orange, and by one another, until, by means of a free parliament, 
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70 e aſpect. He began his march for Saliſbury, and the number of his 


n 5 


e e e ee 
lare, Clarendon, Bur- 


ing theſe aſſurances, he was expoſed to the moſt uneaſy reflections. He ſaw all 
his ſchemes blaſted, his people melting from him, his friends falling off, and 
his family in danger of immediate ruin. His internal diſturbance had fuch an 
effect upon his conftitution, that the blood gufhed from his noſtrils; and next 
day the ſame ſymptom recurred, a OFT 
SXLVII. The officers forgetting their late profeſſions, now defired the earl 
of Feverſham to tell the king, that they could not in conſcience ferve againſt 
the prince of Orange, who aimed at nothing but the ſecurity of the proteſtant 


e and the liberties of wa go ur This was a mortifying declaration to 


e king, who thus found himſelf deprived in a manner of all reſource. Fe- 
| | | ; verſham 
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verſham adviſed him to ſecure lord Churchill, whoſe fidelity was queſtioned. 
James had heaped ſuch favours upon this nobleman, whom he had raiſed from 

_obſeurity, ennohled, and promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, that he 

could not doubt his attachment. Next day, however, Churchill went over to 

tho prince, accompanied by the duke of Grafton, colonel Berkeley, and ſeveral 


other officers. He ſent a letter to the king, pleading conſcience for his deſer- 


tion; but, James imputed it to the fear of his falling fortune, operating upon a 
mind that felt no ties of gratitude. He was now wholly abandoned by his for- 
titude, and returned to London in a ſtate of dejection, after having publiſhed a 


proclamation, promiſing a free pardon to all deſerters who in four and twenty 


- | hours ſhould return to their duty. This produced no effect; but, he had the 
additional mortification to ſee himſelf forſaken by his ſon-in-law prince George 
of Denmark, who left him at Andover. | 
+ $ XLVII. The prince of Orange who had advanced to Sherburne, receiving 
advice that the king had returned to London, and his army retired to Read- 
ing, marched towards Saliſbury, which he entered amidſt the acclamations of 
the people. In his route to this place, a ſkirmiſh happened between two 
parties of the oppolite armies, in which the Engliſh gained ſome advantage. 
The earl of Bath governor of Plymouth, admitted the Dutch fleet into that 
harbour, The earl of Shrewſbury and Sir John Guiſe expelled the duke of 
Beaufort from Briſtol; by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, who declared for the 
prince of Orange, The earl of Devonſhire having aſſembled a great number 
of gentlemen in Derbyſhire, openly eſpouſed the ſame cauſe. - The earl of 
Danby ſecured the city and county of York in the fame intereſt. Their ex- 
ample was followed by Nottinghamfhire and the town of Berwick. Hull 
was delivered into the hands of colonel Copley by the garriſon, after they had 
arreſted the lord Langdale their catholic governor. The prince received tenders 
of ſervice from the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Oxford. The duke of 
Ormond entered the city of Oxford, and ordered the manifeſto to be read in 
public. Finally, the king was abandoned by his own daughter Anne princeſs 
of Denmark, who eſcaped privately from Whitehall, and was accompanied by 
the biſhop of London to Manta from whence ſhe repaired to Oxford, 
where ſhe was joined by her huſband, She ſent a letter to the queen, containing 
an apology for her retreat, and the warmeſt expreſſions of duty to her father. 
When James was made acquainted with the flight of his favourite daughter, 
he could not help burſting into tears, and exclaimed, in an agony of grief, 
God help mel my own children have forſaken me!“ He now tottered on 
the brink of deſtruction. The queen was overwhelmed with conſternation. 
Peters his confeſſor had retired to France, in the retinue of the earl of Walde- 
grave, who ſucceeded Skelton as ambaſſador at Paris; Jeffries was diſmayed ; 
and Barillon the French envoy, reproached the king with his having rejected 
the aſſiſtance of Lewis, 2 | | 1 
S XLIX. Finding himſelf in this deſolate condition, he aſſembled the few 
proteſtant lords ſpiritual and temporal who happened to be at London, and im- 
plored their advice. They were unanimouſly of opinion that be ſhould imme- 
diately call a free parliament; grant an abſolute pardon to all thoſe who had 


joined the prince of Orange; ſend deputies to treat with him of an accommo- 


dation; and inſtantly deprive all catholics of the employments they poſſeſſed. 
| | £3 | | 19973 | | , He 
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He forthwith ordered the chancellor to prepare writs for the elections. He 

ubliſhed a proclamation, declaring, That all peers and commons ſhould be at 

lib to vote or be elected without diſtinction, whether they had or had not 

joined the prince of Orange. Hales a catholic, was diſpoſſeſſed of the Iieute- 

nancy of the Tower, and that command conferred on colonel Skelton. The 
u 


"6s. 


is of Hallifax, the earl of Nottingham, and lord Godolphin, were nomi- 
as deputies to treat with the prince of Orange, who furniſhed them with 
a ſafe· conduct; and they ſet out on this embaſly in the beginning of Decem- 
ber. About this time, a paper was circulated thro? all England, entituled, The 


15 
na 


third declaration of the Jen of Orange.” He diſowned the paper, tho' it was 


publiſhed in his name. The author declared his highnefs did not intend to moleſt 
the papiſts, if they would be quiet; but, that all of that communion found in arms. 
or in the exerciſe of public employments, with their abettors, ſhould be treate 

as enemies and perturbators of the public peace. All magiſtrates and officers, 


civil as well as military, were required to ſeize, diſarm, and ſecure ſuch diſturb- 
ers, on pain of being deemed traitors to the religion, laws, and liberties of their 


country. This declaration, which was publiſhed by almoſt all the juſtices of 
the peace in the e completed the deſpair of the catholics: ſo that they 


durſt not ſhew their faces in public. The hue, and cry was raiſed againſt fa- 


ther Peters; and the earl of Saliſpury was preſented as a popiſh recuſant, to the 


grand jury of Middleſex. 


$L. The king's deputies had an audience of the prince at Hungerford; 
and at his deſire delivered their maſter's propoſals in writing. James deſired, 
that their difference might be left to the deciſion of a free parliament which he 
had convoked ; and that the two armies ſhould remain at an equal diſtance 
from London. The <9 on the other hand propoſed, That all papiſts ſhould 


be difarmed and diſpoſſeſſed of the employments they enjoyed: That all pro- 
clamations againſt himſelf ſhould be recalled: That the command of the 
Tower ſhould be put into the hands of the lord mayor: That, if. the king ſhould 


think proper to refide in London during the ſeſſion of parliament, the prince 
ſhould likewiſe remain in the fame place, with an equal number of guards: or, 
That the king and he ſhould refide at an equal diſtance, from London: That 
the two armies ſhould be removed thirty miles from the city: and, That no 
new forces ſhould be brought into the kingdom: That Tilbury fort ſhould be 
put into the hands of the city-magiltrates : That, until the parliament ſhould 


meet, part of the revenue ſhould be aſſigned for the maintenance of the princess 
army: and, That in order to prevent an invaſion. from abroad, the fortreſs of 
Portſmouth ſhould be committed to the charge of ſome perſon equally agree- 
able to the king and the prince. When James peruſed theſe propoſals, he 
ſaid, they were more moderate than he expected. He aſſembled the noblemen 


who were in London, to deliberate upon the preſent conjuncture of affairs. Ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the earl of Bedford, My lord, (ſaid he,) you are an honeſt 


„ man; have great credit; and can do me ſignal ſervice.” * Sir, (replied the 
« earl,) I am a feeble, old man, very unable to do you any conſiderable ſervice ; 


« but, I had, a fon (he added with a ſigh) who, if now alive, could ſerve your 


<© majeſty in a more effectual manner.“ He alluded to lord Ruſſel, who had ſuf- 
fered death in the laſt Ko James was ſo ſtruck with this reflection, that he 


could not anſwer one word, | pits Gs. 17 
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Chap. IV. OF ENGLAND. 
" 4 LI. Every thing now tended to an accommodation; and the nobility were 
ordered to reaſſemble next day, to agree upon meaſures for re-eſtabliſhing the 
peace of the kingdom. Bur, the king altered his reſolution before morning. 
His private counſellors adviſed him to refire into France, where he would be 
Protected by a powerful and generous monarch, who would enable him to reſume 
the reins of government upon his own terms. Whereas, by remaining in 
England, he would be reduced to the ſhadow of royalty, and fee himſelf com- 
pelled to retract all his conceſſions in favour of the catholic religion. They 
"infuſed terrors into the queen, by repreſenting, that the parliament would declare 
her delivery an impoſture, the prince of Wales illegitimate; and perhaps ac- 
cuſe her of treaſon for having favoured catholics, contrary to the laws of the 
realm. Thus alarmed, ſhe reſolved to retire immediately into France with the 
Prince of Wales; and extorted a poſitive promiſe from the king, that he would 
follow her without delay. On the tenth of December at night, ſhe croſſed the 
river with her infant in an open boat, expoſed to the wind and rain; and waited 
in the fields at Lambeth, until Lauzun provided a coach for her accommodation. 
In this ſhe travelled to Graveſend, where ſhe embarked on board of a ſmall 
veſſel that conveyed her and the prince of Wales in ſafety to Calais. From 
- thence ſhe haſtened to Verſailles, where Lewis received her with the moſt 
- cordial hoſpitality. | | [#55423 po 
$L1I. The king having ſent an order to the earl of Feverſham to diſband the 
a and cauſed the writs for the election of a new parliament to be burned, 
diſguiſed himſelf in plain apparel, and about four o'clock in the morning, em- 
barked in a boat at Whitehall, accompanied by Sir Edward Hales, Mr. Shel- 
don, and Abbadie his valet de chambre. He threw the great-ſeal into the 
Thames, that it might not fall into the hands of his enemies, and proceeded to- 
wards the mouth of the river, where a ſhip waited for his reception. He hoped 
his abſence would produce a perplexity in the nation, which might be favoura- 
ble to his cauſe : but the prince of Orange foreſaw, that nothing would ſooner 
promote the accompliſhment of his own deſign. The king's A Was 
actually productive of conſternation and contuſion, as all government ſeemed 
to be ſuſpended. The lords and biſhops who were in London, together with ſome 
perſons of diſtinction, held a conſultation in Guildhall with the lord mayor 
and aldermen. They reſolved to adhere to the prince of Orange; and fent 


o 


ies to him with this reſolution, ſubſcribed by all the members of that af- 


ſembly. They appointed lord Lucas lieutenant of the Tower, until the prince's 
pleaſure ſhould be known. The common-council of London ſent a deputa- 
tion to the prince with an addreſs, craving his protection, and intreating him 
to honour the city with his preſence. The 2 plundered, burned, and 

demoliſhed all the Romiſh chapels. Jeffries the chancellor being detected in 
the dreſs of a ſailor, was maltreated by the multitude, and conveyed to the 
Tower, where death ſoon delivered him from the terrors of exemplary pu- 
niſhment. | 33 

$ LIII. When Feverſham diſbanded the king's army, ſome Triſh ſoldiers find- 
ing themſelves deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, were impelled by hunger to rifle a houſe 
in Uxbridge. This incident was ſwelled up into a report, that an Iriſh army 
had landed in England, and was in full march to the capital, burning, plun- 
dering, and maſſacring, without mercy or diſtinction. The tumour was in the 
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circulation improved into a detail of the moſt dreadful circumſtances. The 
city of London was alarmed with the account of their having reached Ux- 
bridge. Some endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight; others ran to arms; 


all the windows were illuminated, that the enemy might not take advantage of 
the darkneſs; univerſal tumult and trepidation enſued. The panic extended itſelf to 


all parts of England with amazing rapidity ; and, in the more remote counties, 


had reſolved to put all the Roman catholics to the ſword, when they were hap- 


pily undeceived by learning the true cauſe of this commotion. The prince 
of Orange was no ſooner informed of the army's being diſbanded, than he 
ſhed a proclamation, requiring the officers to reaſſemble their men, and 
wait in quarters for further orders; and another proclamation, to the ſame pur- 
poſe, was iſſued by the noblemen aſſembled at London. Tore ed 
5 LHEL In the mean time, the ſmall veſſel in which the king had embarked, 
was detained at Feverſham by the common people, who diſcovered Sir Edward 
Hales on board, and miſtook the king for his prieſt or chaplain. : In this opi- 
nion they arreſted, inſulted, and robbed their unfortunate , ſovereign of ſome 
valuable jewels, and about five hundred guineas. At length, he was known 
by a conſtable, who fell at his feet, begging pardon for the inſolence of the 
e; and they now, with marks of contrition, offered to reſtore the plunder. 
e received the jewels, but deſired them to keep the money. Then he ſent 


for the earl of Winchelſea, who happened to be in the neighbourhood ; and that 


nobleman perſuaded him to return to London. The news of his being diſcovered 
in ſach a manner, had very different effects upon different perſons. "The nobility 
and magiſtrates of the city began to fear they had been too officious; for, they 
ceived the hearts of the people relenting at the diſtreſs of their ſovereign. 
aving conſulted together, they deputed four of their number to wait upon his 
majeſty, and intreat him to return to Whitehall, where he ſhould be received 


vith the moſt dutiful reſpect. His coaches were immediately diſpatched to 


Feverſnam. Then they ſent” an expreſs, to inform the prince of Orange that 
his majeſty was ſtill in the kingdom. The prince had now advanced to 
Windſor, where he received this intelligence with equal concern and ſurprize. 
He forthwith diſmiſſed Zuyleſtein with a meſſage to the king, defiring he would 
retire to Rocheſter, until meaſures could be taken with regard to his affairs. 
But before this me could be delivered, the king arrived in London, where 
he was received amidſt the acclamations of the people, who rejoiced at his re- 
turn, as if he had come from immediate conqueſt, and triumphed over the 
enemies of the nation. He took poſſeſſion of Whitehall, and his domeſtics 


focked around him; but, this gleam of good fortune was of a very ſhort 


duration. N W ; tits A 
58 LV. He had ſent the earl of Feverſham with a letter to the prince of 
Orange, inviting him to St. James's with ſuch a number of guards as he ſhould 
think neceſſary, that they might confer 11855 upon means for appeaſing the 
troubles of the nation. The prince would not deign to anſwer this letter; 
but ordered the earl to be diſarmed and arreſted. He figned a written 
order to the marquis of Hallifax, the earl of Shrewſbury, and lord Delamere, 
to go and give the king notice that it would. be proper for him to retire to 
Ham-hou:e near Richmond; and that he might retain his own guards for the 
ſafety of his perſon. Then he ordered his regiment of guarès to take poſton 
ME either 
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either by fair means or force, of the two palaces of Whitehall and St. James's, 
The king deſired the count de Solms colonel of the Dutch guards, to lea ve him 
for that night under the care of his own people. The count replied, that his 
orders muſt be immediately obeyed. One of his battalions marched at ten in 
the night, through. the Park co Whitehall ; and were drawn up in order ot 
battle, oppoſite to the king's guards, with their matches lighted, ready to engaęe. 
The captain of the Engliſh guard refuled to quit his poſt until the king ordered 
him to march off the Parade. Then the Dutch troops took poſſeſſion of the 
l and placed double ſentries on the king's perſon. About midnight the 
hree noblemen deputed by the prince arrived at Whitehall; and infifted upon 
the king's being wakened, to give them audience. They recited the order in 
his hearing, and he acquieſced in the prince's command; but, expreſſed a deſire 
of retiring to Rocheſter rather than to Richmond. The prince perceived his 
intention was to leave the kingdom; and in this hope readily complied with 
his requeſt. Next day the king ſet out for that place, accompanied by the earls 
of Ayleſbury, Litchfield, Arran, and Dumbarton; and attended by a detach» 
ment of the Dutch guards. 0199000 1 Fü en 
S LVI. The prince of Orange that ſame day fixed his reſidence at St James's; 
where he received the compliments of the nobility and the lord mayor of Lon- 
don; and his arrival was celebrated by the populace with public rejoieings 
After having repoſed himſelf a few days, he aſſembled all the nobility to the 


number of threeſcore. He deſired they would concert r aroqn = for con- 
t 


voking a free parliament for the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and che 
ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the kingdom. I hen he left them to their 
own deliberations. They voted an addreſs of thanks to his highneſs; and re- 
ſolved to meet every day in the houſe of peers, that they might deliberate upon 
what he had recommended to their attention. The king finding himſelf tripped 
of his authority, and reduced from the pinnacle of regal power to the loweſt de- 
of dependence, reſolved to withdraw himſelf out of the reach of a people 
who had renounced his government, and a rival, from whoſe: ambition he 
did not think his life altogether ſecure. On the twenty-third 1 of December. 
he privately retired from Rocheſter, attended by his natural ſon the duke of 
Berwick, and two domeſtics, to the ſea- ſide, where a veſſel was prepared; there 
embarking he ſet ſail for France, and arrived at the port of Ambleteuſe; from 
whence he repaired to St. Germain, where he found his conſort and the prince 
of Wales. He left a paper on his table at Rocheſter,” written wich kis own 
hand. In this he rk of the diſrepect with which he had been treated by 
the prince of Orange, who had rejected his propoſals by the earl of Feverſham; 
arreſted that nobleman contrary to the law of nations; ordered his to 
take poſſeſſion of the palace by night; ſent an order to himſelf at midnight, 
commanding him to quit his own houſe; invaded his dominions, and ; 
on purpoſe to deprive his infant ſon of the ſucceſſiom. 


nanced a malicious N 56 
He ſaid he was born free, and deſired to pꝓreſerve his liberty: that he had often 


expoſed. his life for the honour of his country; and hoped to venture it once 
more to redeem it from ſubjection: that he would not run the riſque of being 
rendered incapable to ſerve his people, and therefore he had retired from gon - 
finement ; but, he ſhould be always ready to fly to the aſſiſtance of the nation, 
whenever their eyes ſhould be opened, ſo as to ſee how much they had been 
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was peopled with quakers, under the auſpices of 
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abuſed by the pretexts of religion and liberty, He hoped God would touch the 


hearts of his ſubjects, and inſpire them with, ſentiments. of moderation, that a 


an which nothing would more contribute to the advantage and happineſs of 
the nation. Thus ended the reign of James II. a prince in whom ſome good 


170 parliament pie indulge all nonconformiſts with. liberty of conſcience; 
t 


qualities were rendered ineffectual by miſtaken notions of the prerogative, ex- 


ceſſiye bigotry, to the religion of Rome, and an inflexible. ſeverity of temper. 
He was brave, ſteady, reſolute, diligent, upright, and ſincere, except when 

arped hy religious conſiderations; yet, even where religion was not concerned, 
ze appears to have been proud, haughty, vindictive, cruel, and unrelenting; and 
though he approved himſelf an obedient and dutiful ſubject, he certainly became 


one of the moſt intolerable ſovereigns that ever reigned over a free people +. 


S LVIL, As the prince of Orange had been embarraſſed by his preſence, ſo 
now, he was overjoyed at his retreat, James probably imagined: that upon his 
retiriag from the kingdom, a total ceſſation of government would enſue, and 
Need e en, as would oblige the ſubjects, for their own 
fakes, to recal him to the throne: he deceived himſelf by this expectation. 
His departure was no ſooner known than the peers, as poſſeſſed of hereditary 
juriſdiction, , reſolved to act as the guardians of the public. They pre ſented an 
addrels toi the prince, deſiring he would take into his hands the adminiſtration 
ff the: government; civil and military, the management of the public revenue, 
and the regulation of the affairs of Ireland, until a convention of the eſtates 
ſhould be aſſembled. In another addreſs, they intreated him to ſend. orders to 
All che places that were veſted with the right. of electing members, that they 
ſhould. in ten days chuſe repreſentatives to compoſe a. convention, which 
might act as a parliament, in jettling the nation. Before the prince would take 
this ſtep, he was reſolyed to be autboriſed by the commons as well as by the 
peers. He publiſhed an order, requiring all thoſe who had ſerved as members 
of parliament in the reign of Charles II. together with the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and fifty common- council men of London, to meet at St. James's; on 
the twenty-ſixth day of December, that he might conſult them on the preſent: 
poſture. of affairs. They accordingly aſſembled at the appointed time, and 
adjourned to the houſe! of commons: there, after ſome debates upon the au- 
thority. by which they had been convened, they drew up and preſemed an ad- 
dreſs to che prince, deſiring he would take upon himſelf the charge of the 
ad miniſtration till the meeting of the convention, which they begged he would 
co v oke for the twenty: ſecond day of January. The prince aſſured them he 
would comply witn their advice, and concur, with them in every meaſure that 
ſhould be judged neceſſary for the good of the kingdom. Being thus inveſted 
wich the ſupreme authority, he ordered Barillon the French ambaſſador to quit 


the kingdom immediately. Next day he received the communion in the man- 


ner pra liſed in che church of England. He publiſhed a proclamation, autho- 
riſing all proteſtants who had public employments, to continue in the exerciſe 


col them till the meeting of the convention; and he diſmiſſed all the catholic 


. ln this reign-the ſettlament! of Carolina; and Penn/the (proprietor, who was limlelf ene of 
Penſylvania was completed. This laſt colony thoſe ſectaries. CEE 


oſficers 
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officers from the army: at the ſame time he releaſed the earl of Feverſham; at 
© $ LVL. The'Scottiſh biſhops had ſent an addreſs to the king, declaring An. Ch. 168g. 
their abhorrence of the invaſion threatened by the prince of Orange: but his 
deſign was extremely agreeable to the generality of people in that kingdom, 
vho profeſſed the preſbyterian religion. The retreat of James was no ſooner 
known at Edinburgh, than the chancellor of the kingdom reſigned the great 
ſeal; and retired from that capital: then the populace aſſembling, inſulted not 
only the catholics, but likewiſe the favourers of epiſcopacy. They demoliſhed 
chapels and plundered houſes; ſo that the biſhops were obliged to fly with the 
utmoſt precipitation, while many noblemen and others of that country repaired 
to London, to obſerve the progreſs of the prince, and conform themſelves to 
the conduct of the Engliſh nation. Thoſe the prince aſſembled at St. James's, 
to the number of thirty lords and fourſcore gentlemen, whoſe advice he de- 
manded with regard to the affairs of Scotland. From thence they repaired to 
Whitehall, and having choſen the duke of Hamilton cheir preſident, 
deliberated upon the anſwer they ſhould make to the prince of Orange. The 
earl of Arran propoſed an addreſs to the king, deſiring he would return to Scot- 
land and convoke a parliamene: but this propoſal was unanimouſly rejected. 
They beſought the prince to aſſume the reins of government in Scotland, and 
convoke the ſtates of that kingdom for the fourteeenth day of March; and 
they received nearly the ſame anſwer which he had made to the Engliſh," 
S LIX, The ſettlement of Ireland was a taſk of much greater difficulty. 
Tyrconnel commanded an army compoſed of papiſts, and it could not be 
imagined that he would voluntarily ſubmit to the ptince's orders: yet as the lords 
and commons of England had intreated the prince to regulate the affairs of that 
kingdom, and he had received an addreſs from the proteſtant inhabitants, he 
could not help taking ſome notice of their intereſt. He wrote a letter to Tyt- 
connel, requiring him to ſubmit to the regulations that ſhould be made in Eng- 
land. Colonel Hamilton undertook to deliver this letter, and inforce it in 
ſuch a manner that the earl would ſubmit; but, far from performing his pro- 
miſe, he encouraged him to ſet the prince at defiance.” It was at this juncture, 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had hitherto ſtobd neuter, went, ae- 
companied with eight other prelates, to make a tender of their ſervices to the 
rince, and ſubſcribed the aſſociation: at the ſame time he was/complimented 
by ninety preſbyterian miniſters, who went in a body to pay their reſpects, and 
were civilly received. While the nation was employed in chuſing repreſenta- 
tives, William ſent for the princeſs ; but ſhe was for ſame time detained by a 
hard froſt, which had locked vp the harbours in Holland, oo 
SLX. The convention meeting on the twenty-ſecend day of January, 
each houſe choſe a ſpeaker; and then the prinee's letter to both was read to 
this effect: that he had complied with their deſires, in re-eſtabliſhing the 
peace and public ſafety of the kingdom, and now it was their buſineſs to ſecute 
their religion, laws, and liberties upon a certain foundation. He obſerved, 
that the dangerous ſituation of the proteſtants in Ireland required immediate 
relief; and that, except a diſunion among themſelves, nothing could be mote 
fatal to foreign connexions, than a delay in their deliberations ; the ſtates- ge- 
neral would have immediate occaſion = the troops they had furniſhed, as well 
| 4 4 2 as 
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as for the ſpeedy: aſſiſtance of the Engliſn, againſt a powerful enemy with whom 
they were at war: he perſuaded himſelf, that beſides the obligation of treaties, 
they would be ready to aſſiſt the Dutch as proteſtants and friends, who had 


expreſſed ſuch ardour for the preſervation of the Engliſh conſtitution. The 
two houſes immediately preſented an addreſs to the prince, in which they ac- 


knowledged, that, under God, the nation was indebted, to him for its de- 


liverance. They approved of his adminiſtration; and begged he would con- 
tinue to manage the affairs of government, until they ſhould. have occaſion to 


preſent another addreſs; and they promiſed to pay the utmoſt deference to all 


the contents of his letter. They ordained a day of thankſgiving for the happy 
deliverance of the nation; and the biſhops, by command of the upper houte, 


inſerted in the ſervice of the day, a particular prayer for the prince ot Orange. 


The king had written a letter to his privy-counſellors, nearly in the terms of 
the paper he had left at Rocheſter, and deſiring their advice in the preſent con- 
juncture. It was printed and publiſhed by his direction; but as he received 
no anſwer from thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, he ſent a letter to each houſe 


of the convention; in which he promiſed, on the word of a king, to grant a 
general indemnity, even to thoſe who had betrayed him, excepting a very feu 


whom he could not with ſafety forgive: but the two houſes refuſed to examine 
the contents. 1 301: * 2 1212 18 072 . IN n 

S LXI. On the twenty - eighth day of January, Mr. Dolben, in the lower 
houſe, undertook to prove that the throne was vacated by the king's de- 


ſertion. After a debate that laſted ſeveral hours, they voted, by a great ma- 
jority, that king James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of 
the kingdom, by breaking the original contract betwixt king and people; and 
haying, by the advice of jeſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the funda- 
mental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, had abdicated the 
government; and that the throne was thereby vacant: and that experience had 
ſhewn, a proteſtant kingdom could not ſubſiſt under the government of a 
popiſnh ſovereign. As the elections had run in the old channel, without being 
expoſed to any undue influence, almoſt all the repreſentatives of the boroughs 
were preſbyterians, Who had now reſumed their former principles of rejecting 
the right of hereditary ſucceſſion. But in the houſe of peers the intereſt of the 


Tories was confiderable. They now reſumed thoſe maxims of government, 
which they had depoſited when they. found themſelves threatened with imme- 
diate ſlavery. - Both. parties had by this time forgot the coalition, and their 
former animoſity revived. P : 


- 1 $ XU. The lords, without acquieſcing in the, vote of the commons, began 


to conſider in what manner the government ſhould be ſettled, ſuppoſing the 


throne was actually vacant. The earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham, leaders 
of the Tory party, propoſed that the line of ſucceſſion ſhould be preſerved, and 
a a regent appointed during the king's life, as if James was actually in a ſtate, of 
- lunacy; Ihey produced a recent inſtance. of this expedient in Portugal, 
where, after the depoſition of Alphonſo VI. his brother Don Pedro had been 


appointed regent of the kingdom. The marquis of Hallifax ſpeaker of. the 


houſe, and the earl of Danby, who headed the oppolite party, expatiated upon 


the difficulties, the confuſion, and civil diſorders, that would probably attend a 
regency, oppoſed by that very prince in whoſe name it muſt operate. The 


IJories urged, that the election of ene king would form a precedent which 


would 
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would produce ſucceſſive conteſts for the throne; ſo that the peace of the na- 


tion would be continually interrupted, and the monarchy degenerate into a tur- 


bulent republic: beſides, it would be expoſed to incefiant danger, from the 
pretenſions of him who would claim the crown by the right of ſucceſſion; 
whereas ſhould this be preſerved intire, the adminiſtration would one day fall 


into the hands of the true heir; and then all diſputes and diſordets would natu- 


rally ceaſe. The Whigs inſiſted upon the original contract, by which the 
people were intitled to take arms againſt oppreſſion, and expel a tyrant from 
the throne. They explained che ablurdity ot -refiſting or puniſhing the parti- 
ſans. of a man, whom they acknowledged to be their lawtul ſovereign, in caſe: 
he ſhould. attempt to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, and grant com- 
miſſions to his adherents. They enumerated other inconveniences that would 
ariſe from a regency. They obſerved, that unleſs they elected a new ſovereign, 


they muſt acknowledge the ſucceſſion of a child of a doubtful birth, who 


would be educated in principles deſtructive of the religion and liberty of the 
kingdom, and perpetuate thoſe maxims in his family and deſcendents. > Of 
- F Xl: After a long debate, a new ſovereign was preferred to a regent; by 
a majority of two voices. Of all the prelates, the biſhops of London and 
Briſtol only, eſpouſed this ſide of the queſtion. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who was a timorous man, abſented himſelf from the houſe, that he 
might not be oblized to give his opinion on the ſubject. Next day the lords 
debated the queſtion, Whether there was actually an original contract between 
the king and people? And it was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
ſeven voices. Then they diſputed upon the grammatical ſigniſication of the word 
Abdicated,“ and agreed that. © Deſerted” ſhould be uſed in its place. The 
next word they examined was the term“ Vacant;” and this queſtion was pro- 
poſed :- * Whether, ſuppoſing king James had violated the original contract 
e between him and his people, and abandoned the government, the throne 
c was thereby become vacant?” The Tories maintained, that by the laws of 
England, the king could never die: of conſequence the throne could not be 
vacant; and it paſſed in the negative by a majority of eleven: forty peers, how 
ever, entered a proteſt againſt this deciſion. Some of the Whig party moved 
that, ſuppoſing king James virtually dead, they ſnould acknowledge the prince 
and princeſs of Orange king and queen of England: but this propoſal was re- 
jected by a ſmall majority. On the ſecond day of February, the lords ſent 
down the vote of the commons, with their amendments, which were not ap- 
proved by the lower houſe. A conference was held, without producing an ac 
commodation : then the commons. appointed four and twenty members, to. 
maintain the opinions of their houſe, in a new conference; and the peers*no- 
minated. the earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, Rocheſter, . and Pembroke, 
the biſhop of Ely, and ſome others, to ſupport their ſentiments in favour of 


the amendments they had propoſed. This conference was managed with great 


ability on the part of the commons, by Hambden, Somers, Holt, Maynard, 
Treby, Sacheverel, Pollexfen, Sir Robert Howard, Sir Richard Temple, 
Foley, and Ayres : yet, rather than ſhock the Tories by attacking their fa-. 
vourite doctrines, they choſe to wave ſome ſtrong arguments they might have 
"deduced from the neceſſity of the caſe, the firſt principles of the con! 


vide 


itution, 
and the natural right that, in ſuch emergencies, the people certainly had to pro- 
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vide extraordinary remedies for the preſervation of the community. The re- 
port of this conference, made to the houſe of peers, produced warm debates: 


but at length the majority agreed to deſiſt from their amendments; and the 


houſe concurred with the vote of the commons, „That king James had ab- 


dicated the government, and thereby the throne was become vacant.” 


S LXIV. During theſe diſputes the prince of Orange remainddat St. James's, 
without making the leaſt effort to increaſe the number of his partiſans. Though. 
naturally dry and phlegmatic, he was now more reſerved than ever; and the 
members ot both houſes were ſurpriſed, that no application was made to them 
in his behalf. At length ſending for the marquis of Hallifax, the earls of 
Danby, Shrewſbury, and ſome other noblemen, he told them he had hjytherts 
kept ſilence, that he might not ſeem to interfere withthe freedom of their delibe- 
rations. He ſaid he knew ſome perſons were inclined to a regency, to which 
he had no objection; but, for his own part, he would not undertake the 
office. Others, he obſerved, were deſirous of raiſing the princeſs to the 


throne; and that he ſhould reign by her courteſy. © He declared his profound 


eſteem for the princeſs, but he was not of a humour to hold a crown dependent 
upon any woman upon earth; nor would he have any ſhare in the government, 
unleſs inveſted with it for life: nevertheleſs, if they thought proper to act in 


another manner, he would give them no oppoſition, bur return to Holland, 


Burnet. 
Rapin. 
Echard. 
D' Avaux. 
Ralph. 


without meddling further in their affairs; but, in caſe they ſhould inveſt him 
with the royalty for life, he would agree that the poſterity of the princeſs 
Anne ſhould be preferred to that which he might have by a ſecond marriage. 

$ LXV. When the houſe of peers proceeded to deliberate upon an ape 
to till the vacant throne, Hallifax propoſed that the prince of Orange ſhould 
reign alone, and the princeſſes ſuccecd in order, at his death. This motion 
gave riſe to violent debates; and the two houſes began to be divided into parties. 
The earl of Danby ſent an expreſs to the princeſs of Orange, with an aſſurance 
that if ſne choſe to reign alone, he had intereſt enough to carry that point in 
her favour : ſhe replied that ſhe was the prince's wife, and would never cheriſfi 
a ſeparate intereſt from that of her huſband, to whom ſhe tranſmitted the earl's 
letter. At laſt the two houſes agreed, and each voted apart, that the prince 
and princeſs of Orange ſhould' reign jointly as king and queen of England 
and that the adminiſtration ſhould be in the hands of the prince alone. This 
vote, however, paſted, by a very ſmall majority, in the upper houſe, and not 
without a formal proteſt by the oppofite party. Then the convention, after 
ſome diſputes, reduced the oath of allegiance to'its original ſimplicity; of being 
faithful to the king and queen. On the twelfth day of February, the princes 
of Orange arrived in London. Next day the members of the two houſes, 
went in a body to the Banquetting- houſe, where the prince and princeſs ſat in 


ſtate; and“ the Declaration of Rights being read, the marquis of Hallifax, as 


- ” ay Cy 
* - ö * * 
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| Whereas the late king James the ſecond, of parliament: by committing and proſecuti uting 


by the aſſiſtance of divers evil counſellors, judges divers worthy prelates, for humbly. petitioning 


and miniſters employed by him, did endeavour to be excuſed from concurring ta the ſaid aſſum- 


to ſubvert and extirpate the proteſtant religion, ed power: by iſſuing and cauſing to be executed, 
and the !aws and liberties of this kingdom; by a Smmilion, under Pe, ſeal, for erec- 
aſſuming and exerciſing a power of diſpenſing ting a' court called, The cout. of commiſ- 
with, and ſuſpending of laws, without confent ſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes: By levying mo- 


ney 
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ney for and to the uſe of the Crown, by pre- 
tence of prerogative, for other time, and in 
other manner, than the _ was: granted by 
parliament : By railing and keeping a ſtanding- 
army within this —— in time of — 
without conſent of parliament; and quarterin 
ſoldiers contrary to law: By cauſing divers g 
iubjecta, being proteſtants, to be diſarmed, at 
the ſame time when papiſts were both armed and 
employed contrary to law: By violating che 
freedom of election of members to ſerve in par- 
liament: Hy proſecutions in the court of king's- 
bench for matters and cauſes cognizable only in 
e api by divers other arbitrary and 
legal courſes. And whereas, of late years, par- 
tial, carrupt, and unqualified: perſons have been 
returned and ſerved on juries in trials, and par- 
ticularly divers jurors in trials for high-treaſon, 
which were not freeholders ;. and exceſſive bail 
hath-been-required of - perſons committed in cri- 
minal caſes, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made ſor the liberty of the ſubjects; and ex- 
ceſſive ſines have been impoſed; and, illegal 
and cruel puniſhments inflicted; and ſeveral grants 
and promiſes made of fines and forfeitures, be- 
fore any conviction or judgment againſt the per- 
ſons upon whom the ſame were to be levied: 
All which are utterly and directly contrary to 
the known laws and ſtatutes, and freedom of 
this realm. 

And whereas the ſaid late king James the ſe- 
cond, having abdicated the government, and the 
throne being thereby vacant, his highneſs the 
prince of . 4 (whom it hath pleaſed Al- 
mighty God to make the glorious inſtrument of 
delivering this kingdom from popery and arbi- 
trary power) did (by the advice of the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, and divers principal perſons 
of the commons) cauſe letters to be written to 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, being prote- 
ſtants, and other letters to the ſeveral counties, 
cities, univerſities, burroughs, and cinque- ports, 
for the chuſing of ſuch porins hoop than; 
as were of right to be ſent to parliament, to 
meet and fit at Weftminſter, upon the twenty- 
ſecond day of January, in this year 1688, in or- 
der to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as that their reli- 

ion, laws and liberties, might not again be in 
— of being ſubverted: Upon which let- 
ters, elections having been accordingly made; 
and thereupon the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and commons, purſuant to their ſeveral letters 
and elections, being now aſſembled in a full and 
free repreſentative of this nation, taking into 
their moſt ſerious conſideration the beſt means 
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ſpeaker of the upper houſe, made a ſolemn tender of the crown to their High- 
nelſes, in the name of the peers and commons of England. The prince re. 


erode file 


for attaining the ends. aforeſaid; do in the firſt 
place (as their anceſtors in like caſe have uſually 
done) for vindicating and aſſerting their ancient 
rights and liberties ;. declare, 

I. That the pretended power of ſuſpending; 


laws, or execution of laws, by regal authority, 


without conſent of parliament, is illegal. 2. 


That the pretended power of diſpenſing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal autho- 


rity, as it hath been aſſumed and exerciſed of 
late, is illegal. 3. That the commiſſion for 
erecting the late court of commiſſioners {ar ec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſes, and all other commiſſions and 
courts of the like nature, are illegal and perni- 
cious. 4. That levying of money ſor or to the 
uſe of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
without grant of parliament, for longer time,, 
or in any other manner than the fame is or ſhall 
be granted, is illegal. 5. That it is the right. 
of the ſubjects to petition the kin, and. all 
commitments and proſecutions for ſuch petition», 
ing, are illegal. 6. That the raiſing or keep- 
ing a ſtanding-army within the kingdom in time 
of peace, unleſs it be with conſent of parliament, 
is againſt law. 7. That the ſubjects, whach are 
proteſtants, may have arms for their defence 


ſuitable to their condition, and as allowed by 


law. 8. That elections of members of parlia- 
ment ought to be free. 9. That the freedom of 
ſpeech, and debates or proceedings in parlia- 
ment, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned 
in any court or place out of parliament. 10. 
That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, 
nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and un- 
uſual puniſhments inflicted. 11. That jurors 
ought to be duly empannelled and returned, and 
jurors which paſs upon men in trials of high- 
treaſon ought to be frecholders. 12. That all 
grants a promiſes of fines and forfeitures of 
particular perſons, before conviction, are illegal 
and void. 
vances, and for the amending, ſtrengthening and” 


prefervingiof the las (parliaments ought to be 


held frequently. 


And they do claim, demand and inſiſt upon alt 


and ſingular the premiſſes, as their undoubted 
rights and liberties: And no declarations, judg- 


ments, doings or proceedings, to the prejudice 


of the people in any of the ſaid premiſſes, 
ought in any wiſe to be drawn hereaſter into 
conſequence or example, To which demand of 
their rights they are particularly encouraged by 


the declaration of his highneſs the prince of 


Orange, as being the only means for obtaining 
a full redreſs and remedy therein, | 


Hav- 


13. And that for redreſs of all grie- | 
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Having therefore an entire confidence, that 
his ſaid highneſs the prince of Orange will per- 
fe the deliverance fo far advanced by him, and 
will ſtill preſerve them from the violation of 
their * which they have here aſſerted, and 
from other attempts upon their religion, 


nights and liberties ; the lords ſpiritual and tem- 


I, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, 

hat William and Mary, prince and princeſs of 
Orange, be, and be declared king and queen of 
England, France, and Ireland, and the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown 
and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and do- 
minions, to them the ſaid prince and princeſs, 
during their lives and the life of the ſurvivor of 
— and * the ſole and 2 — 1 by the 
er be only in, and execute the 

GH prince of Orig in the names of the faid 
prince and princeſs during their joint lives; and 
after their deceaſe the ſaid crown and royal digni- 
ty of the faid kingdoms and dominions to be to 
the heirs of the body of the ſaid princeſs; and 
for default of ſuch iſſue, to the pri Anne of 
Denmark, and the heirs of her 


The Exp of the 


Le * 


and for or 


| Book VII. 
Plied in gracious terms of acknowledgment ; and that very day he and the 
Princeſs were proclaimed, by the names of William and Mary, king and 
queen of England. = | 


default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 


the faid prince of Orange. | 

And the faid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
commons, do pray the faid prince and princeſs of 
Orange, to accept the fame accordingly : And 
that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by 
all perſons of whom the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy might be required by law, inſtead of 
them ; and that the ſaid oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy be abrogated: I A. B. do fincerely 
pony and fwear, That I will be faithful and 

r true allegiance to their majeſties, king Wil- 


liam, and queen Mary. en me God. I A. B. 


do ſwear, t I do from m abhor, deteſt 
and abjure, as impious and heretical, this dam- 
nable doctrine and poſition, That princes. ex- 
communicated or deprived by the Pope, or any 
authority of the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed 
or murdered by their ſubjects, or any other 
whatſoever. And I do declare, That no 1 
prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate or potentate , 
or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſu- 
periority, or authority eccleſiaſtical, 
x ſpiritual, within this realm. So help me God. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATES. 


RoxT1SP1ECE for Vol. I. exhibits the ſavage, uncultivated ſtate of 
the antient Britons at the arrival of Julius Cæſar. 


Britannia is repreſented ſitting in a war-chariot, habited as Bonduica is de- 
ſcribed by Tacitus, with an hare in her boſom, as an omen of victory. 


Father Thames appears aſleep upon his urn, while a wolf drinks at his ſtream, 


to denote the barbarity of the times, and the total diſuſe of the river, with 
regard to commerce and agriculture. 


Behind is ſeen a Druid- ſacrifice performed in a grove of oak. 


FRroNTISPIECE for Vor. II. repreſents the reſtoration of liberty in the reign 


of king John ; the ſcene Runnimede, where he delivered the two charters to 
the barons, | 


The plate repreſents a baron of England armed cap-a-pee, introducing the 
nymph Liberty to Britannia, while Tyranny and Oppreſſion are ſeen flying 
from the ſcene, with marks of rage and deſpair. 


Thames points to his urn, as the ſource of wealth. Agriculture appears on 
the back-ground ; and at a diſtance, the caſtle of Windſor. 


FRronTISPIECE for Vol. III. Britannia enjoys the perfection of liberty, 
commerce, and affluence, She appears in the garb of Minerva, leaning upon 
Liberty. Behind her ſtands her chariot, with an owl perched upon it, as the 
bird of Pallas. Above her head appears a medallion exhibiting the Temporum 
Felicitas. Commerce kneeling before her, preſents bags and caſkets of wealth. 
He is attended by the natives of Aſia, Africa, and America, properly diſtin - 
guiſhed, and bearing the produce of their reſpective countries. Behind them is 


ſeen a ſhip at anchor; and on the other ſide is father Thames, reſting upon 
his urn. | | | 
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